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zaphAn, ‘ owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al-shamem, ‘ owner 
of the sky ’ although in the Phcen, pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side ( KAT 3 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrciqe, p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Bel. Bab.- pp. 134, 151 ; KAT 3 pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b e 'altm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the haul of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the D'altm , Dut as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric phenomena. Ramman, ‘ thunder ’ 
{KAT 3 442) ; Begem , ‘storm’; Barak , ‘lightning’ 
(KAT 3 446) ; Resheph, ‘flame’ (KAT 3 478) ; Riz- 
pah, ‘thunderbolt’ (?) ; Barad, ‘hail’; Malar, 

‘ rain ’ ; Gcshem, ‘ shower ’ ; 1'al, ‘ dew ’ ; Hbrcph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f. ). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
man, Regem, Barak, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba' al-Ramman or Ba'al- 
Begem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Alt APS, I. 1). 

9. Adopted ba'als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b c 'aUm often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b c 'dlim of these places. 
Thus DM-Samdwt, * he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabaean inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqlr ; and in 
like manner Ba' al-shdmem, ‘ owner of the sky,’ is 
ba'al of Tyre (ICAT 3 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiid, op. cit. 50). Ba' al-zdphOn, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phoenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Sabtean inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, thespring sun, was the bilof Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the bSl of Ur and of IJarran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-b6l (lam’), 
‘ the moon is ba'al.' On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba' al-Regem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various ’itdhinim, m'ldkhhn, ’ ashtdrbth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the b c 'allm of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became tor the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Phoenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local fc'alim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b e dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba'al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios (—Ba al-Rasiw) was also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl, in 
Muller, FUG p. 568). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
wa3 also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phcen. colonies. Ba' al-IIarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Northern. Epig. 444 , 
vol. u.— 19 


pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b c 'dlim 
were nob originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or 1 citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener ( Golternamen ) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such b c 'iilim in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of HaXpapstbom, Ha\papKih0. This name is translated 
Kolpavos Kibptev, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855= 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phcen. original is Ba'al-Marq&d. Marqdd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Marqbd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘ Owner of the dancing-place ’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes hia 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
asm 'tyx This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 
1 possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-m‘rappe, ‘Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al; but marpe, ‘healing-place,’ or mfrappe, 
1 healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In J g 8 33 9 1 mention is made of Ba'al-berlth (cr. 9 U 
El-berUh). This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
ICittel), or of an alliance between Shechein and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zebs’OpKios (Noldeke, ZD MG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, b’rtth, we should perhaps 
read nvn, b'r&th, ‘cypress’ (Cal 17 ), The worship 
of a Phcen. goddess, Berouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Miiller, FKG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechew (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read nma, b'erOth, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 
0 ‘erdth would then be the counterpart of Bn' a lath- 
b‘er (Jos 19 s ). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al- 
BerGth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus), 

Ba al-Gad (Jos ll 17 12 7 13 5 ) is commonly rendered 
‘ lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65 n , probably also in 
the proper uamesMigdul-Gad ( J os lowland Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13 10 ), Gaddi (Nu 13 u ), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gud-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occuis on a 
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PREFACE 


Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopaedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopaedia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or" 
religious aspect 

5. The Encyclopedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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PREFACE 


In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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Animals. 

Assyrian Christians 

. Nestorians. 

Beel .... 

Baal. 

Astarto . 

• 

. Ashtart, Ishtar. 

Beetle .... 

Animals. 

Astodans 

• 

. Death (Parsi). 

Beghards, Beguines 

Religious Orders. 

Asturians 

• 

. Sects (Chr,). 

Behaism 

Bab. 

Asuras . 

# 

. Vedic Religion. 

Belgic Confession . 

Confessions. 

ASvins . 


. Vedic Religion. 

Belit .... 

Baal. 

Asylums (Lunatio) 

. Insanity. 

Belomancy . . 

Divination 

„ (Inebriate) 

. Intemperance. 

Beltane .... 

Festivals (Celtio). 

Atash-gah 

« 

. Temple (Parsi). 

Beltis .... 

Baal. 

Atharraveda . 

• 

. Magic (Ved.), Vedas, Vedic 

BenedictineB . . 

Religious Orders. 



Religion. 

Benediction . . . 

Cursing and Blessing. 

Athene . . 


. Greek Religion. 

Bethel .... 

Stones (Som.), Commun- 

Attys, Atys . 

• 

. Attis. 


istic Societies. 

Audfeans 

• 

. Sects (Chr.). 

Bhikshu .... 

Monasticism (Bud.). 

Audhuts 

, 

. Atits. 

Bhumij .... 

Munda. 

Augustinian Monks 

. Monasticism. 

Bhuts .... 

Spirits. 

Aurora Sooiety 


. Communistic Societies. 

Bibliomancy . 

Divination. 

Auto-da-FA . 


. Inquisition. 

Binitarian Monotheism 

Monotheism. 

Avadkuts 


. Atits. 

Bird-Women . 

Sirens. 

Avatara . . 


. Incarnation, Vedic Re- 

Bison .... 

Animals. 



ligion. 

Black Art 

Magio. 

Aversion . 


. Prophylactic Rites. 

Black Friars . 

Monasticism. 

Avidya . . 


. Hinduism, Vedanta, 

Blood-relationship 

Consanguinity. 

Avoidance . 


. Prophylactic Rites. 

Blood-revenge 

Blood-Feud. 

Awakening . 


. Orphism, Revival. 

Bodh-gaya 

Mahabodbi. 

Awemba 


. Bantu, Nyanja Tribes. 

Book of Common Prayer 

Prayer (Chr.). 

Axinomancy . 


. Divination. 

Book of Covenants 

Mormonism. 

Ayana . 


. Abyssinia. 

Book of the Dead 

Egyptian Religion. 

Ayodhya 


. Oudb. 

Botocudos 

Brazil. 

Azerbaijan . 


. Zoroaster. 

Bo-tree .... 

Trees. 

Aztecs . . 


. Mexico. 

Boy-Bishop . 

Abbot of Unreason. 

Azymitcs . 


. Sects (Chr.). 

Brahma Sampradayis . 

Madhavacbaris. 

j Babines . . 


. Carrier Indians. 

Broad Church 

Church of England. 

Bacchanalia . 


. Festivals (Rom.). 

Buceros .... 

Animals. 

j Bacchantes . 


. Mienads. 

Buchanitcs . . 

Sects (Chr.). 

Bacchus . . 


« Roman Religion. 

Buffalo .... 

Animals. 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


I. HEBREW 



IT. ARABIC 



CONSONANTS 

' 


V 





d 


b 


t 

L 

t 

lUS 

? 


til 

lLj 

1 

t 

j 


s'» 

i 

h 

<- 

f 

ui 

h 


<1 

J 

d 

0 

k 

A) 

dh 

S 

1 

J 

r 

j 

in 

1 

l. 

) 

n 

o 

s 

u» 

h 

i 

sh 




U" 

V, IV 

j 

s 


y 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


II. ARABIC — continued 


Short. 

VOWELS 

Long. 

Diphthong. 

a 

a ! " 

• L 

ax / 

i “ 

I > 

o 

u J- 

u 

au j / 


HI. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI 1 

The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 




P v 

2 i 

t 

' j 

s iJd 

zh 3 

ch 


d O 

B t 


1 The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, ?, are all pronounced alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 


Gutturals— k, kli ; g, gh; n (=ng in finger). 

Palatals— cli ( = ch in church), chh ; j, jh ; fi ( = n in onion). 
Cerebrals— t, th ; d, dh ; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals — t, th; d, dh; n(=ninnot). 

Labials — p, ph ; b, bh ; m. 

Semi-vowels — y ; r ; 1 ; v. 

Sibilants — .<5 or sli ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika {^) ; anusvara, iii ; visarga, h ; avagraha (’)• 


Simple. 

a a 
I I 
u u 

T X 
1 


VOWELS 


Diphthongal. 
e ai 


1 


or a 
or £ 
or h 


o au 





LISTS OE ABBREVIATIONS 




I. General 


A.H.=Anno Hijrae (A.v. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. ^American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aqnila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Ann. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

AV=Authorized Version. 

AVm=Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y. =Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. = circa, about. 

Can. =Canoanite. 
cf.= compare, 
ot. ^contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd.= editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =Etluopic. 

EV=English Version, 
f. =and following verse or page : as Ac 10 s4 '- 
flf. =and following verses or pages : as Alt IF 1 - 
Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran.=Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jalnvist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LNX = Septuagint. 
Min.=Minrcan. 

MSS = Afanuscripts. 
MT=AIassoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onlj:. = Onlfelos. 

0T = 01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pei s. = Persian. 

PhU.=Philistine. 

Pham. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabiean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. — Sanskrit. 

Synuu. =Syminachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a mim her) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott and Ilort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Ole Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 
T)t=I)eutoronoiny. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg=Judges. 

Ru=Rutli. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 IC= 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh=Neliemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Pa = Psalms. 
Pr=Provorbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah, 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah, 
Jon=Jonah. 
AIic=AIicah. 

Nah= Nahum. 
Hab=Habakkuk. 
Zepli= Zephaniah, 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah. 
Alai = Mai achi. 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis— Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
astiens. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sns=Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Alan = Prayer of 
Alanasses. 

1 Alac, 2 AIac=l and 2 
Alaccabees. 


New Testament. 


AIt=AIatthew. 

Mk=AIark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 
Ro=Romans. 

1 Coj 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 
Pn=Philippians, 
Col=Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Foe the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen= Beifrage zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 
Baldwin =Dicl. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth= N ominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 
Benzinger=j0e6. Archaologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = Gesch. d. arab. Litleralur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau— Syr. -Pom. Rechlsbuch aus dem 
funften J ahrhundcrt, 18S0. 

Budgo — Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 
Daremberg-Saglio =.DfcG des ant. grec. et rom., 
Paris, 1886-90. 

De la Sa.ussa.yc= Lehr buck der Beligionsgesch , 3 , 1905. 
Deussen=Zh'e Philos, d. Vpanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1906]. 

Doughty Arabia Deserla, 2 vols. 1 888. 

Grimm ^Deutsche Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 
Hamburger= Realencyclopadie fhr Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 ( 2 1892), ii. 1S83, suppl. 1886, 1891f., 

1897. 

Holder= Allcellischcr Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 
Holtzmann-Zopffel ^Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen", 1895. 

Howitt=A T ah‘i!fl Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 
Jastrow=JDie Religion Bab. u. Assyriens, 2 vols. 
1902-1905. 

Jubainville= Goars de Lilt. Celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 
Lagrange ^Etudes sur les religions S&mitiques 2 , 1904. 
Lan e— An Arabic English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

Lang— Myth, Ritual and Religion", 2 vols. 1899. 
Lepsius— Denkmdler aus JEgyplen u. JElhiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger —Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 
Lidzbarski=/f andbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 

1898. 

McCurdy— History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 
blmr— Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias. 

AA=Archiv fur Anthropologie. 

AAOJ — American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abliandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

Wissenscliaften. 

AE= Archiv fur Ethnographic. 

AEG—Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A (70= Abliandlungen d. Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGP/t— Archiv f. Geschichte der Philosophic. 

A II R= American Historical Be view. 

A11T— Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Ilommel). 

A JPh= American Journal of Philosophy. 

A JPs— American Journal of Psychology. 

A JRPE— American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A JSL= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A Jj?7t= American Journal of Theology. 

A JfG , =Annales du Musee Guiraet. 

APES" American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APF=Archiv f. Papyrusforschung. 
AB=Anthropological Review. 

AJ?IF= Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft. 

A«3=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

A SG'= Abliandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
dor Wissenschaften. 

ASoc— L’Annee Sociologique. 


Muss-Amolt=A Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1S94 ff. 

Nowack=Ae/ir6uc7t d. Heb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=ifeaZe?icyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1 894. 

Perrot-Chipiez=Ht'sh de VArt dans VAntiquill, 
1 881 ff. 

P roller =7?6msc/ie Mylhologie, 1858. 

Re ville = Religion des peuples non-civilisis, 1883. 

Riehm =Handworterbuch d. bibl. Altertums 2 , 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine 2 , 1856. 

Roscher=Ae*. d. Gr. u. Rom. Mylhologie, 1884. 

Schenkel =Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schurer=(?JF 3 , 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally— Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=//e6. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der altlest. Beligionsgesch.", 1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. ~R.)=Religion of the Semites 2 , 1894. 

Spencer (H.)— Principles of Sociology*, 1885-1 S96. 

Spencer-GiHen 8 =iVariue Tribes of Central Australia, 

1899. 

Spencer- Gillen b = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia. 1904. 

Swete = 27;e OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. 3.)^ Primitive Culture *, 1891 [ 4 1903]. 

Ue berweg = Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber— Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. venvandten Schriflen 2 , 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien JEgypler, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, ‘Religion of the Egyp- 
tians,’ 1897]. 

Wilkinson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=rjDie gotlesdienstlichen Vorlrage der Juden 2 , 
1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASir/= Archaeological Survey of W. India. 
.4Z=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

.5.4(7= Beit rage zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS — Beitriige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spracli- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
BCH= Bulletin de Correspondence Hellenique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

B(?=Bombay Gazetteer. 

AJ = BeIlum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BG=Bampton Lectures. 

Z>LB=Bulletin de Literature Ecclesiastique. 
BOR— Drib, and Oriental Record. 

BS = Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSAA =Bulletin de la Societe archdologique a 
Alexandrie. 

BSAL= Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie de Lyon. 
2?iSAP=Bulletin de la Soc, d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

B£<7= Bulletin de la Soc. de Geograpliie. 

BTS= Buddhist Text Society. 

BJF=Biblical World. 

BZ=BibIisehe Zeitschrift. 

CA/j5Zf=Comptes rendus de l’Acad6mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres. 

CBTS— Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 
(7P=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

C(?iS'= Cults of the Greek States (Famed). 

CI= Census of India. 


I*ISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


xxi 


(7/A=Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C/G=Corpus Insorip. Gnecarum. 

OIL— Corpus Inscrip. Latinnram. 

<7LS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

G02’=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT- ; see below] 

CR = Con te m p o ra ry Review. 

<?cli=Celtic Review. 

C/P=CIassical Review. 

C<?B=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 
DAGL=T)ict. d’Archdologio Chretienne et do 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

D2?=Dictionary of the Bible. 

BOA— Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smitli- 
Cheetham). 

DOB— Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 
J9C0= Dictionary of Christ and the Gospols. 
BI=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB— Dictionary of National Biography. 

DPAP— Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DWA IF— Denkschriften dcr Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 
i?Z?t=Encyclopmdia Biblica. 

BBr=Encyclop.vdia Britannica. 

BjBEJf=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

BJ?E=The present work 
Exp = E xposito r. 

Expository Times. 

FHO— Fragment* Historicorum Grteoornm, coll. 

C. Muller (Paris, 1 885). 

PB— Folklore. 

FBJ= Folklore Journal. 

FB.B=Folklore Record. 

OA— Gazette Arclteologiquo. 

OB- —Golden. Bough 2 (Frazer). 

OQA — Gdttingisclio Gelchrto Anzoigen. 
GGW=Gottingischo Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten dcr lconigl. Gesellschnft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

01AP= Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologio. 
OIrP= Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologio. 

OJ F=Geschiohta des Jildischen Volkcs. 
GP/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

//BB=Has tings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
ZTF=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HOEL = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI =History of Israel. 

HJ =Hibbert Journal. 

HJP— History of the Jewish People. 

//A T =Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 
HTFJ5=Handworterbuch. 

IA=Indian Antiquary. 

ICC=Intemational Critical Commentary. 
7CO=International Congress of Orientalists. 
JCR=Indian Census Report (1901). 

10 A = Inscrip. Griocro Antiquissimrc. 

/GI=Imperial Gazetteer of India 2 (1885); now 
edition (1908-1909). 

7JjG=Intemationnl Journal of Ethics. 

ITB 53 International Theological Library. 

JA — Journal Asiatiquo. 

JAFB= Journal of American Folklore. 

JA/= Journal of tho Anthropological Instituto. 
JAOS— Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JASJB= Journal of the Anthropological Socioty of 
Bombay. 

JBB= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
JD=Joumal des Dibats. 

JDTh= Jahrbtichor f. deutscho Thcologio. 

JE— Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JQOS= Journal of tho German Oriental Society. 

Johns Hopkins Univoraity Circulars. 

■Ill S= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ= Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh= Journal of Philology. 


J pTh = Jah rb u che r f . protest. Theologie. 
JPTS=Journal of tho Pali Text Society. 

JQR= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JEAG=Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society. 
JRASBe— Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. , 

JJ?ASBo= Journal of tho Royal Asiatio Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ— Journal of the Royal Asiatio Soo., Japan. 
JPGS— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JThSl—Jouma.1 of Theological Studies. 

KAT‘- Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

JL4J ,3 =Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of tho preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or E/B=Keilinschriftlicho Bibliothek (Schra- 
der). 1 88911. 

KOF— Keilinschriften und die Geschichtafor- 
schung, 1878. 

LGBf=Literarischc8 Centralblatt. 
B0PA=Literaturblattf. Oriental, Philologio. 
BOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
BP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

BSSf=Leipziger som. Studicn. 

M— Mdlusino. 

MA7BB=Memoires do l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA ir=Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MQH =Monumenta Gcrmaniro Historica (Pertz). 
AfGJr=Mitthcilungon der Gcsellsohaft flir jild- 
ischc Volkskunde. 

AfGFFJ=Monatsschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Ml— Origin and Development of tho Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungcn u. Naohrichton des 
deutschen Palnstina-Vorcins. 

J/P=Methodist Review. 

.MTG=Mittkeilungcn der vorderasintischen Gesoll- 
schaft. 

MWJ =Magazin fiirdio Wissenschaftdes Judentums. 
IYZL4C=Nuovo Bulletino di Archcologia Cristiana. 
NG =Ninctecnth Century. 

NH 1FB— Ncuhebrairches Worterbuch. 

A r /A T Q —North Indian Notes and Queries. 
A r 7TZ=Ncuo kirohlioho Zeitschrift. 

A r Q=Notes and Queries. 

iYP=Nativc Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
A T FZ(7=Neutcstamontlicho Zcitgeschichte. 

OFD= Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OBZ— Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
OS=Onomnstica Sacra. 

0TJC=0 Id Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA(BS=Proccedings of American Oriental Society. 
PASB=Proceedings of tho Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, 

PB— Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE = Publication s of tho Bureau of Ethnology. 

PFF J/=PaIestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEPSt=Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Grtccn (Migne). 

PJB=Preussischo Jahrbticher. 

PL — Patrologia Latina (Migno). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR = Popular Religion and Folldore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE 3 = Prot. Rcalencyclopiidic (Horzog-IIauck). 
PPP=Prcsbyterian and Reformed Review. 
PPS=Proceedings of tho Royal Society. 
PFSF=Procecdings Royal Soc, of Edinburgh. 

FSB A =Proeccdings of tho Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

P7’$=Pu!i Text Society. 

RA =Rcvuo Arohdologiquo. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


PAniA = Revue d’Anthropologie. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society.. 

RAssyr=tievue d’Assyriologie. 

RB= Revue Biblique. 

RBE W = Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

P (7= Revue Critique. 

RCel— Revue Celtique. 

RCh— Revue Cliritienne. 

RDM= Revue des Deux-Mondas. 

RE = Realencyclopadie. 

REg = Revne Bgyptologique. 

PPG = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth— Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RHLR= Revue d’Histoire et de Literature Re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR— Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. 

RN= Revue Numismatique. 

RP= Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 
j?§=Romisclie Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sdmitique d’Epigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA =Recueil de la Soc. archdologique. 

RST= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
I2PAP= Recueil de Travaux r&atifs h l’Archdologie 
et h la Philologie. 

RTP= Revue des traditions populaires. 
I22%PA=Revue de Thdologie et de Philosophic. 
PPr=Recueil de Travaux. 

R WB — Reahvor terbuch. 

SB AW = Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBE= Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOr=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB — Single - vol. Dictionary of the Bible 
(Hastings). 

iS7T=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SMA = Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie. 
SSG W— Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWATF= Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. — Tlio 
Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 
up around the name of tho British hero, Arthur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in tho 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, ns they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to tho original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
tlio Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle was the successor in 
popularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the story of the linding of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

Tno hmu b Arthur is Brythonlo (tbs Celtio tongue of the 
I Briton*), a inn gunge which came inter to ba differentiated into 
| Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonic in form, tho 
| name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
1 Brythonic names, such as TJrien (Urbigena), Owcin (EugeniuB), 

| Geraint (Gcrontius), Padarn (Patemus), Emrys (Ambrosias). 

Custennln (Constnntinus), Khufawn (Bomanus), Anarawd 
| (Honorntus), Khyetud (ltestitutu3).• The Latin original of 
l Arthur la Artorius, a name found In Greek letters in Clement of 
, Alexandria, and at Khamisa lu an inscription dedicated to the 
| goddess Noreia by O. Artorius Tertullus. Another form of It ia 
! probably Arturius, found in Juvenal (Sat. Ui £9). Tha later 
i Latinized form Arturus or Arthura* and tha Irish Artur are 
I nosed on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Arid are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
| Arthur docs not appear to hate been common, but there is an 
I example ofit in the Book of Llan Ddv (Oxf. 1693, pp. 17 and 133) 
i and also In one of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Koe 
or Bony (also written Nougoy), a member of tho royal line of 
ID} fed (DemetiaX In tho Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
lOaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that of one of tho witnesses. The fact that the name Arthur is a 
(Ttmilne phonetic derivntiie of a real, though rare, Latin name 
i* strong c\ idenee of Us authenticity, and the probability i3 that 
ft "as preserved, like other Welsh names of the Saxon period, in 
>om« genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
>{ Nonuius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his AVnm'ti* Vindicatiu) 
Links was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle. 

Attempts havo been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

I * In this art. the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
ent rally adopted by Celtic scholar*, except in a few cases, 
;btre the actual spelling o! the medheral documents has been 
•uined. 
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Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated ; hut, in spite of the researches of Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie (author of Arthurian Local itics) and others, 
it cannot he said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as tho later popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post-Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarcb, maintained even into mediceval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled them- 
selves in their pedigrees * The Men of the North' 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review for Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North’). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two : (1) 
that of Caer Alclua (Dumbarton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to he closely asso- 
ciated with Caw o Brydyn (Caw of Pictland), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey, In the 12tli cent. 
Life of Gildas, Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came to 
he associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name or Cai’s father Cynyr. Ain old 
Welsh poem which survives in the Led Book of 
Bcrqest mentions a Ffynnon Vcdwyr ( ‘ the Spring of 
Bedivere ’), but its locality is unknown. Through 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
parts of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 
became attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 
given by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celtic 
Folklore, Welsh and Manx (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may have supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature ; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

x. Arthur in Cymric tradition.— The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are : (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, 13th 
cent.), (3) The Book of Taliessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Rhyddcrch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (5) The Red Book of 3 erg est (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.). The Triads 
of Arthur and his Men , which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Aneirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
Macldeno, departed from his usual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘ bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were Arthur 5 ). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarcb, to 
which Cynon ab Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Rheged, 
whose son Owein is the original of Chretien de 
Troyes’s Yvain. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argoed Lhvyfain, Badon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
as it. were, behind the scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brychan Brychemiog 
are names of this type in Welsh mediseval litera- 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
fact has often been wrongly interpreted as' imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other legends, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and story-tellers of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a place of honour, ana the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous m origin and in local associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity from its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book of Taliessin, in 
the Llywarch Hen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Eergest, certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It is significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi, in the Dream of Maxen, or in 
Lludd and Llevelys ; but the reason is that, in the 
Mabinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kulhwch and Olwen — the least altered of the 
Mabinogion stories — no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘ Men of Caer Dathyl ’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chrdtien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in mediaeval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judge)of the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in the second half of the 12tb cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen ), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be * anoeth bid ’ (‘ the object for 
which the world searches ’). The word ‘ anoeth ’ 
meant ‘ difficult,’ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dvfneint (the 
Dnnmonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is cleaxly 
Arthurian : hut it is important to observe that it is 
one of a group in winch the story of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions Ins horse 
Cavall, the Cahal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was hunting 
the Porous Tioit (y Twrch Trwytli). In Kulhwch 
and Olwcn, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Beged, the Yvain of Chretien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwcn. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, hut it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr(Bedivere) ; Mahon, son ofModron 
(an old deity, MapOnos, son of MatrOna) ; Mahon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches ) ; Llacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Trywruid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynydd 
Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kulhwch 
and Olwcn, expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, giorthtir uffcm (‘ the wild land of Hades’), 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it m Cornwall. The poem in ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhwch and Olwcn and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod), Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
( Gwidonot Cacrloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the ‘Paluc cat’ {Oath 
Pahtc), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(tlieCordeliaof Geoffrey); Guendoleu.sonof Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the My rddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly bis mother’s name) ; 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legend of inundation). With this poem is closely 
I linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief cliarac- 
i ters of Math a b Mafchonwy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whoso names and legends were associated with the 

? laces Nant Lieu (now Nantlle), Din Lieu (now 
)inlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
I shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
j than that of Arthur, such os that of Maelgwn Gwynedd (the 
Magiocunos of Gildas), were far from being excluded, and that 
of Maelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
i.l °‘. Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the f'Orth Wales zones In question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liber Landavensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
Ttreams whose names are identical with those of Arthur's sons 
•iaecheu nr Llacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 


How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of The Dream of 
Khondbivy t found in the Bed Book text of the Ma binogion. > 

Again, the evidence from the Booh of Tahcssin 
points in the same direction. In this curious bool 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Anmqfn (the Celtic 
‘Other World’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the eea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort; was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyfi, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kulhwch 
and Ohven, as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the "hosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘tlie Caledonian forest’) ; and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliessin, Arthur and hia 
men are represented ns making expeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annwfn in Arthur’s ship Prydwen. These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207) is Slesur Pritguenn 
(• the Measure of Prydwen ’). The poem has an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Prydcri, just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Piyderi’s friend Manawj ddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Caer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass'). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : ‘Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe? ’ That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur 5 in poem xlviii. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘the White Spectre ’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
i Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annwfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, until which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release m the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may' be stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads : 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mabon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Oetb and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
j v Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those three 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of CustenniD (Con- 
stantine), his cousin.’ 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured by the character- 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. These ideas show 
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of Arthur mar have supplanted in such stones 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Artbnnan cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

i. Arthur in Cymric tradition.— The chief MSb 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are: (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent,), (2) The Book of Ancirin (verse, 13th 
c»nl.), (3) The Book of Taliessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Rhyddcrch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (5) The Red Book of Rcrgest (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cento.). The Triads 
of Arthur and his Men, which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles, that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it lias many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Ancirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of cop3nng a poem called Gorchan 
Maddcrw, departed from Ins usual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his nrclietype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were Arthur’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetiy to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfnrch, to 
which Cynon ah Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Rheged, 
whose son Owcin is the original of Chr6tien de 
Troyes’s Twin. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywnrch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
laliessm, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
m connexion with the battle of Cattracth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they wero said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
f !mvc contained shortlists of 

famous battles, such as Cattracth, Gwen vs trad 
Argocd Llwyfnm, Bad on, and Camlan. Tlio two 
among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tramtion. In MeWi, as in other legend the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to’rink into 
the background of act Win tlmtof alatordateS 
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seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other legends, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and story-tellers of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a place of honour, and the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous m origin and in local associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity from its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily he 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen , in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book of Taliessin, in 
the Elywarch Hen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Jlcrgcst, certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It is significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi, in the Dream of Maxen, or in 
Lludd and Llevclys ; hut the reason is that, in the 
Mabinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kn'lhwch and Olwen — the least altered of the 
Mabinogion stories — no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘ Men of Caer Dnthyl ’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, oven in 
Chrdtien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in medireval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judge)of tlio extent 
of the transference, and it may well he that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, os Alanus ah Insulis suggests when lie 
says in the second half of the 12tn cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza arc named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘ anoeth bid ’ (‘the object for 
which the world searches’). The word ‘anoeth 
meant ‘ difficult,’ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there arc other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called ' the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such ns this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur m Welrii story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth Is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
Dunmonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearly 
Arthurian ; but it is important to observe that it is 
one of a group in which the story of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names fiom the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builtli when Arthur was hunting 
the Porcus Troit (v Twrch Trwyth). In Kvlhwch 
and Olwen, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur's dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Reged, the Yvain of Chrdtien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Knlhwch 
and Olwen. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, hut it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr (Bedivere) ; Mahon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, MapOnos, son of Matrtina) ; Mahon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches) ; Llacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Trywruid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynydd 
Eiadin (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Knlhwch 
and Olwen, expeditious to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthtir uffem (‘ the wild land of Hades ’), 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it in Cornwall. The poem m ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kvlhivch and Olwen and 
portions of the lives or the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod). Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
(Gwidonot Cacrloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the ‘Paluc cat’ [Oath 
Paine), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(theCordeliaof Geoffrey); Guendoleu.sonof Keidaw 
(theGwenddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name) ; 
and Gwvddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legend of inundation). With this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 
places Nant Lieu (now. Nantlle), Din Lieu (now 
Dinlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock o! narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Maelgwn Gwynedd (the 
Magiocunos of Glides), were far from being excluded, and that 
of Maelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liber Landavensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
streams whose names are identical with those of Arthur’s sons 
•hlecheu or Llacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 


How persistent was the IVeleh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of The Dream of 
Rhondbwy, found in the Bed Book text of the Malnnogion. _ 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious bool 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Anntofn (the Celtic 
* Other World ’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyll, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Knlhwch 
and Olwen , as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to he associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Cclyddon (‘the Caledonian forest’) ; and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliessin, Arthur and his 
men are represented ns making expeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annwfn in Arthur’s ship Prydwen. These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn ) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a tiro kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of tho 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. cd. p. 207) is hlesur Pritguenn 
(‘ the Measure of Prydwen '). The poem lias an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, Just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi’s friend Manawy ddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Oaer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first lino of this poem says : ‘ Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe ? ’ That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur’ in poem xlviil. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘the White Spectre ’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annwfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
os in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradltion.it may be stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad rends : 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr ot im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and tho 
second, Mahon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, eon of 
Gweiiyoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison oi Oeth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison oi magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab oi Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those three 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of Custennin (Con- 
stantine), his cousin.’ 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured by the character- 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. These ideas show 
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Shemselves, too, in the Welsh Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Otwen, where Arthur and his warriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrcli Tnvyfcli (the 
Ore or Tore Treith of Irish legend), a fabulous 
hoar, to which there are obscure references in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Annwfn and to 
other pieces of legend connected with that sphere, 
yet, like the -Four Branches of the Mabinogi , it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Arthurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhvcch and Uliven the narrative bears signs of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chiefly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). It is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 


It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such as Bodamabwy (for Bod Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra (for Bhedynfre), Coetan Arthur (‘ Arthur's Quoit ’), a 
fine cromlech near Sarn Feillteyrn, and Ffynnon Wenhwyfar 
(‘ Guinevere’s Well'). In the same district, too, is Castellmarch 
('Mark’s Castle’); nor is the zone of Nant Gwrtheym (‘ Vorti- 
gern’s valley’), Dinas Emrys (‘the fortress of Atnbrosius’), and 
Abcrcrch, where Rbydderch Hael was said to have been buried, 
far off. 


Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of W r ales which 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
Geoffrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared m compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Meilir, for instance, says of 
Grufrydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
' thmsted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Gwalclimai, Meilir’s son, in praising Madog 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he had 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod. Gwynfardd Bryclieiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Rhys or South Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv. Arch? p. 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs of later modification, states that 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfareh ; and Hywel, son of Emyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
K »rry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffrey ; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘ an evil 
blow/ like that given by Matholweh to Branwcn. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left m the Court no food or drink uncoiisuuicd, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwvfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarly consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
haie Sift neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. The 
*torv of tlie battle of Cowlati, too, appears to have" been 
differrntly treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form iiscri!>es It to a blowgircn by Gwenhwvfar to Gwen- 
h wj fach-a bio v which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain. Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
rivalry cf Gweith vy far and Gwenbivjfach. According to the 
SvOry of Kulhwch and Oticen, Gweahwj-fach was Gwetthwv far’s 
r. In the story of Thr bream of lU.onalnry , the battle of 
t^imlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wrou-ht hv 
Idawc Cord Prvdein In the negotiations between Arthur and 
oeptiea Medrod. The fact that one of the triads tavs that there 
were three Gwenlivsylens nuggets that there v. ere in Wales not 
one but several ArU.-irian tradition'. Though the Welsh nth. 
cent, yo-t Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions 3!W'ius (as in (},«. Life 


of Gildas ) apparently as the abductor of Gwenhwvfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
tradition. The name Melwas, however, was not unknown to 
S.E. Wales, as we see from references to persons of that name 
(written Mclguas) in the Liber Landaeensis. 

Possibly, in one form of the Welsh tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same side at 
Camlan, for one of the triads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur’s 
decision to divide his men three times with Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this was the 
view of the writer of the Annalcs Cambria: (under 
the year 537), who gives Camlan as the battle in 
which Aithur and Medrod fell together (corrucre). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stated 
that Cynddelw Bcydydd Mawr, a leading poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur’s Court at Ceiliuig, and that he has allusions to 
Gualclmtai, DuIIus, son of Eurei, Cai and his father Cynyr, 
Myrddin, Elifer, Llacheu, the bards of Manddwy, Gwyndoleu, 
the family of Cynvarch, the Twrch Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Camlan. Another poet, Bleddyn Fardd, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Erthyst, and to the valour of 
Gwalhaved as proverbial. AU these allusions, though only of • 
passing character, suggest undoubted acquaintance with the 
legend, and the independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geoffrey. 

2 . Arthur in the Chronicles. — Under this head 
reference may he made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronicles proper. 
The Life of St. Gildas, written in 1160, according to 
one of the most distinguished of Arthurian scholars, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, represents Arthur as being in 
conflict with Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
Caw of Pictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of Kulhioch and Olioen. 
The same Life also represents Melwas, a petty king 
of Somerset, as hairing carried Givenhwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Life of St. Cacloc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and Bedivir, are represented 
as haunting the borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the highest point 
of the Breconshire beacons wns called in the time of Qiraldus 
Cambrensis (I2th cent.), ‘Arthur’s Throne.’ The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Buiith, in the same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar associations in the story 
of Kulhwch and Olicen. AgP ! n, in the Life of St. Carannog (the 
saint of LI an gran nog in Cardiganshire), there is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and terrible serpent, 
which had laid waste twelve parts of the land of Carrum— a 
description of Arthur’s activities which is in thorough keeping 
with the Welsh tradition. 

The Life of St. Eltud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom Ultud becomes a soldier, 
but the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St. Padam there is a curious 
story told of Arthur, who is called a tyr annus, in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to Iris chin. 
This story is probably connected with the place 
name Llys Arthur (‘Arthur’s Court’), in the parish 
of Llanbadamfawr in North Cardiganshire. In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of North Britain, written probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle. Gildas, though lie does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annalcs Cambria, in 516), which 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is frequently mentioned by 
"Welsh poets as Gweith Fadon (‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Dux bel- 
lorum in the account of his battles, and miles else- 
where. The names are given of twelve of his 
battles, one of which was fought in ‘ the wood of 
Celidon’ (Caledonia). Somn of the other battles 
were also probably in the North. In the Chronicle 
called Annalcs Cambria, there is a reference under 
a.d. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said that Arthur bore the 
ima<-e of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geoffroy 
of Monmouth savs that Arthur fastened on Ins 
shoulders his shfeld hr id wen (in the welsh tra- 
dition Pridwen was his ship), on whicli was the image 
of the Virgin Mary. Possibly the discrepancy 
between Geoffrey’s account and the others is 
due to the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ ( iscuid ) and ‘shield 
(uicuit). The Cambridge MS of the 13th cent, 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing ns demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the case of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lies ap Coel, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero— a tendency 
which reached Us full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the Annalcs Cambria, the Chronicle of St. 
Michael's Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the 11th cent., says, under the year 421 : ‘ St. 
Gildas was bom. In these days was Artns (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ [fortis ct 
facclus). 

That there was a flourishing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12th cent, 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sulis already quoted, and that in the 12th cent, 
the Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (bom about 
1095), who says of ‘the warlike Arthur’ : ‘This is 
Arthur of whom tho idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day — a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in tho foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories ; since for a long 
time ho sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncrushed courage of 
liis people to war.’ It is not improbable that there 
was at tins time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonhiuy owned land in tho 
beginning of the 12th cent, in the neighbourhood 
of Caorleon (sec Adam do Domerham, Charters of 
Glastonburi / Abbey). The popular view of Arthur 
may be reflected in Henry of Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him as 'leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Hisloria It eg inn Britannia;, ex- 
panded and dignified the meagre annals of the 
Britons ns given in Nennius by incorporating in 
them a number of stories (largely tetiological), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imporial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmoutli, wherein Caerleon, 
tho seat in Geoffrey of Arthur's Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur Is represented ns tho son of Uther- 
pendragon and Igerria (in Welsh Eigr). lie becomes king at 
the age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate in an attempt to conquer Home 
itself. In tho very zenith o! his power, and when within reach 
ol tlie Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Ilritain owing to the 
usurpation of his throne by Modred (the Welsh iledro rf), his 
nephew, and the latter's marriage to Ganhumura (Gwcnhwytar). 
In a great battle in Cornwall, Jiodred is killed, and Arthur Is 
mortally wounded and carried to the Isle of Avallon (Glaston- 
bury) to lie healed. The note of tragedy in the store of Arthur 
is in keeping with other stories in Welsh literature, such as those 
ot Pryderi, Bran, and Hew Llaw Gjtfes in the Four Branches a) 
the Haliinogi. 

Geoffrey's form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 
probably derived from the South W ales border and 
South-West Britain. It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent, 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
ernwtry ate already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
(some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in liis 
Life of St. Dubricius. Afterwards came Thomas 
de Lochcs (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gcsta Comilum Andcgavcnsium. The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, however, were Geoffrey 
Gairnar (probably a little before 1150), whoso 
History of the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wace’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by tlie Arthurian 
poet Chrdticn de Troyes. W ace shows more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know many more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Bound Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Begis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the hanks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may he noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geoffrey or Wace in naming the exact 
place of Arthur’s final defeat, which he locates at 
Camelford in Cornwall, doubtless lmvin" in mind 
the Welsh Canilan. Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gcsta Regum 
Britannia and the Epitome Histories Britannica. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to escape criticism ; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
| attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent, by Ealph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructions (written about 1104). 
Of the later writers who followed Geoffrey, the 
most important is Holinslied (1577), from whose 
work the substance of Geoffrey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3. The Arthurian cycle in the Romances. — 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles, fn France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, Chretien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chretien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many proper names — as Uriiens (TJrien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Erec (Gereint), Keus (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedwyr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edem, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Bridbraz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwvfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Mehvas), 
Maheloas (Maelwas), Bilis (Bell), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvions, 
—which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends which the above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedly 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accent the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsh 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the lltli 
cent, with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone,_ too, was 
in close touch with Glastonbury and . with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fdcamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as * Laustic’ 
(—I’costih, ‘the nightingale’), as Prof. Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chretien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, _ Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chrdtien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that lie should have borrowed from 
these sources only a hare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation which such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry oi Clirdtien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust suffering. 

The problem of Ch rdtien’s origins has been 
farther complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chrdtien, namely. The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Yrnin), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec et Enide). Count 
Hersart de Villemarqud thought that these were 
Chrdtien’s originals ; but this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chrdtien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chretien has been carried 
ont with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished raedimvalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chrdtien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chretien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chrdtien un- 
doubtedly derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and in some cases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of llie relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth theories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


Chrdtien de Troyes was imitated in Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wrote his Ercc before 
1197 and his Iwein before 1204 ; and also by Wol- 
fram von Esehenbach, who composed liis Parzival 
between 1205 and 1215. The latter mentions, in 
addition to Chrdtien, a certain ICiot as his authority. 
The chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
cycle were the sagas of Merlin, the Holy Grail, 
Tristan and Iseult, and Lancelot and Galahad. 
The story of Merlin occurs in two forms, the 
ordinary Merlin and the Suite de Merlin (see 
Merlin). The stoiy of Tristan and Iseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the Gwal- 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The stoiy of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried von 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Tiirheim (about 1236) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Maloiy, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with all the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gospels at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt, conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the * Quest’ and the 
‘ Early History ’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as follows : Class X. (a) Conte del Graal, 
by Chrdtien de Troyes ; ( b ) Conte del Graal, by the 
continuators of Chretien — Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach ; { d ) Peredur the son of Evrawc, the Welsh 
version of Perceval ; (e) Sir Percyvelle, an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class II. (a) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Anmathea, and Merlin ; (b) The Grand St. 
Graal ; ( c ) Quote del St. Graal ; (d) The Didot 
Perceval ; (e) Perceval le Gallois , translated into 
English by Dr. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High History of the Holy Graal. There is a 
Welsh mediaeval translation of the stoiy of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Greal wliich has been 
published with an English translation in the 
Hengwrt MSS. In modem times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King and through Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Tristan. Even into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 

Litctuture. — J oseph Bddier, Ae Roman de Tristan et Iseult, 
with a Preface by Gaston Paris (Paris, 1900) ; A. Bosscrt, 
La lAgtn&e. cheva teres tjue de Tristan el Iseult (Paris, 1002) ; 
W. H. Dickinson, Ring Arthur in Comicall (Lend, 1000); 
K. H, Fletcher, Arthurian Halter in the Chronicles (Boston, 
1900) ; Arthur C. L. Brown, Pram, Harvard Univ, Studies (vol. 
rill., Boston, 1003); C. L. Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon 
(Boston, 1903); Sebastian Evans, High History of Bolt/ Graal 2 
(tend. 1003); Dorothy Kempe, The Legend of the Holy Grail 
(Early Eng. Text Society, 1905) ; C. M, Lewis, Gawayne and 
the Green Knight (19(H) ; Malory, Le Ilorte d' Arthur (tend. 
1000), with Preface by Sir John Rhys ; George Neilson, If (story 
in the Romance of Golagros and Gawayne (1902); Robert ot 
Thornton, Ilorte Arthure, an alliterative poein of the 14th cent 
(ed. Jfnry JRcleod Banks, 1000) ; J. S. Tunison, The Graal 
Problem from Walter Map to Richard Wagner(Cincinnnli, mi) ; 
Jessie L. Weston, Lais of Marie de France (tend. 1900), Tiw 
Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac (1001), Sir Perceral Studies (voL 
C. 19501, Two English Metrical Romances rendered into Prose 
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(1901), »nd Sir Gatcain at the Grail CastletJOOZ), ]ohnRbys,TAe 
Arthurian Legend (Oxford Univ. Press, 1S3J) , JJabinogicn, tr. 
Lad, a Goest (Lend. 1833-49), also ^th French translation and 
notes by.MJ.Loth o! Rennes (Paris, 1690); Boot o/HemMt, 

Slabinogion, ed. Rhys and Evans (Oxf. 1837); cml 

and Evans (Oxf. 1890); Birch-Hirsehfdd, Du Sant vom Gral 
(Lei pi. 1877); Wolfram von Escbenbacb, Works, tr. J. L. 
Weston (Lond. 1891); Hncher, Jje Samt-Graal ou U Joseph 
d-Arimath{e(lF7b-1B) ; Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Writs 
(Edin. im) ; Fnmivall, Seynl Crari: or the SankRyal (Box- 
bttfKhe Club, 1881-03): Halliwcil, Percecal (Camden Sogety, 
1841 ); Potvin, Conte del Graal, 0 vola. (Mons, 1S0&-71), Nutt, 
Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail (LontL 1SSS); Hemzel, 
Die frarabsitehen Gntlromane (Leipz. 1892) ■ Wecbssler, Lis 
rertchiedenen Ileiaktionen its GraaULancelot-Cyklus (Halle, 
1895), and Sane v. heil Gral (189S) ; Hagen, Porzital-Studicn 
(1832) ; Golthcr, ‘ Lohengrin ’ in Roman. Forschwgen, v. 1690 ; 
Lichtenstein, ‘ZurParziral/rage’in Paul and Braune, -Eeifraxre 
(1897) ; H. Waitz, Die Fortselzungen v. Crestien sP.le Gallois 
"Krassburg, 1890); Nitzc, The Old French Grail Romance of 
Per! e scant (Baltimore, 1902); Fcrd. Lot, ‘Glastonbury et 
Avalon' in Romania, xvii, ; Foerster, Chrthtn de Troyes 3 
(1900), Triads in iltmrrian Archaiology 3 (Denbigh, 1S<0); 
Stnart-Glcnnie, Arthurian localities in Scotland (Earn. 1S09) ; 
Anwyl, ‘ Wales and the Britons of the North ’ in Celtic Renew, 
Oct 1907 and Jan. 1903, and Celtic Religion (London, 1900) ; 
Zimmer, ‘ Brelonlschc Elemento in der ArthnrBago dea Gottfned. 
von Monmouth ’ in Zeiltchr. f. franc. Spr. u. Litt. xiii., Nennius 
Vindicatus (Beriin, 1693), and Goltingische gels Arte Ante wen, 
1890, Nos. 12 and 20 ; Ward. Catalogue of Romances [MSS\ in 
Brit. Jlus. vol. I. (1883) ; F. Lot, * Etudes sur la provenance du 
cycle nrthurien’in Romania, xxiv, xxv, xxviii, xxx; Gaston 
Paris, Histoire litUraire de la France, vol. m. pp. 1-2i0 
(Paris, 18SS); P. Meyer, ‘De quelques chroniques nnglo- 
normandes qui ont port6 io noro de Brut' in Socxilt pour la 
publication aes ancient textes francais, Paris, 1878 ; Sommer, 
Malory's Marts d'Arthiirnsss>-18dl); Lucy A. Paton, Studies 
in ths Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903). 
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ARVAL BROTHERS.— The study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his- 
torian of religion, because it gives a unique in- 
sight into the details of the activity of a Roman : 
priesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent ! 
degree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed — the Duoviri (later Decem- 
viri, later Quindccimviri, sacrisfaciundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
fcho Tresviri (later Septcmviri) epulones, merely 
assistants to the pontificcs in arranging the 
banqnets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that they are rezy seldom 
mentioned in the literature. Thus during the Re- 
public we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 
Titii, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v, 
85); and even the Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association -with the priesthood 
(Monumcntum Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titienses. 

Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Armies is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titii, we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will he well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

i. Literary sources,— The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Yarro’s Lingua Latina ( v . 85), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields (arm) may bear l/crant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales from/erre and area. Some 
people derive tlie name ( fratres ) from fratria ; 
jmlria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borghesi, (Sucres, f. 376, thinks that the crown ot corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Postumius Alblnus Brntl f. and of L 
Uus'dios Long-us (Babelon, ii. 241ft, and 3S5) relates to the 
Arval Brothers ; but this is by no means certain (ct Wissowa 
in Paniy-Wissowa, t.v. ' ArvaJes,’ it 1463). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
A -reals among Ms religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of wMch we 
shall speak in a moment, and which are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 


in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8) : ‘But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse, TMs woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. In bis stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 


the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the wMte fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, BIN xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
gentiua, Sermones Antigui.p. 114 (ed. Helm). Ibis absurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken as 
genuine legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Arval- 
bruder, Breslau, 1858 (original and more condensed form in the 
~ * " ' ~ ' ~ ■ 1857, 


Versammlvng, 

•tide In the 


Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. 

67 ft). A similar idea governs E. Baehrens in his nrtic 
Jahrb. fir Philologie, cxxxi. (1885) 785 Jf. Wissowa (in Panly- 
Wissowa, il. 1464) has pointcd.’out that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, ns a newRomulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Fesfcus (ed. Muller, p. 5); * Ambarvales hostiee are 
sacrificial animals ( hostiee ) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields bv the twelve 
( duodecim , so Augustinus; duobus, MSS) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf. Macrobins, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With snch a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modem 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discovery of inscriptions. 

2 . Inscriptions. — These discoveries began in 1670 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus Manutms in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158). In that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Affoga Vasino (‘Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Galletti (later Vigna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of tMs building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 

PJamiaio Vac co ( Memorie , ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv„ No. 
93 ; ed. Schreiber, Berichte Sachs. Gcscll. d. Wiss. 1881, p. 82, No. 
69) says : A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called “ Drown the donkey," 

towards flip TlW>r m n fhielot **.*..« xt J It 


— ^ — — pedestal with an inscription: 

and also columns o! fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used /or the Cappella Gregoriana 
at ht. reter s. The consuls were scattered throughout Rome. 
They were, howe\ er, of only fairly good workmanship/ Bald- 
assare Perazas son, Siivestro or SaUustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence {Disegni di Archi - 
*.?* a « d are reproduced by Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. 
vm. j_ao. u 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the inscriptions except one (GIL vi. 1012 : to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Giardino della 
Pigpa ; cf. Amelung, Sculpturen des vatikanischen 
Museums, Part i., Taf. 89), hut six others have 
been preserved in copies ( OIL vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are : Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sep- 
timus Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood (first published by Fulvius Ursinus, 
Notes, ad M. Gatmcm, etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esqniline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo fuori leMura, at St. Lorenzo, near the Lateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect, 
and publish 47 pieces (Gli alti e nionumentt dti 
Fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real Bite of 
the grove ( Annali dell' Inslituto, 1858, p. 54 ff.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
( Monumenta veteris Antii, pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Campana or Portuensis. In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archaeological Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up In Henzen’a 
booh Ada Fralrum Artalium gum eupersunt (Berlin, 1874), 
with an admirable commentary. Henzcn had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scavi net bosco sacro dei Fratetli 
Arrali (Rome, 1868). The first definitive publication occurred 
in OIL vi. (city of Rome) Part i., 1876, and again in Part Iv., 
1902. The originals have been collected os far as possible and 
arranged by X). Vaglieri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
oiT the cloister of tho Museo Nazlonale della Termc in Rome. 

The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (a.d. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Relazione, p. 105 ff., Tab. iv. 
and v.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
tho tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove — an 
offence against tho deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this begins : ' On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to & curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the fiat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3. History of the cult. — With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that named from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of tho priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 
ricsthood by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
ood itself belongs to the very earliest period. 


Proofs of this are found at several points. First, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
temple indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the custom referred to in Macrobius (Sat. 
Conv. v. 19. 13) : * The Etruscans used a bronze 
plough when they founded cities . . . among the 
Sabines the priests’ hair was cut with a bronze 
shears’ (cf. also Servius, Atn. i. 448; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 230 ; Lydus, de Mensibus , i. 31). Similarly no 
iron was used in the construction of the Pons 
Sublicius (Plin. EN xxxvi. 15. 100 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 
45). Finally, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Juppiter Liber at Furfo (OIL i. 603 =ix. 3513). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may he 
found in the adoration of the olla, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of the 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these ollce were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (cf. de Rossi, Giornale 
Arcadico, lviii., 1868, p. 136, Tab. iv.). A third 
proof of age is the sacred song which they sang, 
the words of which have been preserved to us in 
the minutes of the year 218 { GIL vi. 28=vi. 2104= 
Buecheler, CarminaEpigraphica, No. 1 = Schneider, 
Exempla, No. 392, where other literature may be 
found). This chant was probably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan age. 

The fact that the great festival of the Arvals, 
their celebration in May in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence could not 
he engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features were retained, but it 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what is old and 
what is new in his scheme. Hence it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic as performing their sacrifices to 
Mars and the Dea JDia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Rome was so full. As we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it continued down 
through the period of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which set in during the last two centuries of the 
Republic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvaies. This record, written at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
with what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s reign end and that of Tiberius begin. 
On the other hand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fasti Consulares, cf. GIL i. a 70 ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.c. 2 to A.D. 37. It has 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.c. 2, and pro- 
bably not earlier than B.c. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus lie became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it nas been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt, xv., 1892, 
p. 23 ff. ; for counter-arguments, which, however. 
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are not convincing, cf. Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
303 ff.) that one fragment at least (CIL vi. 32338) 
dates from the year B.C. 20. Accordingly, Augus- 
tus’s reforms must have occurred before he became 
Pontifex Maximus. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ably the augurium salutis of B.C. 29 (aptly com- 
pared by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1468 ; cf. 
Dio Cassius, li. 20 and Suet. Octav. 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B.C. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass. liii. 2, and Hor. Cam. iii. 6, 
collected by Mommsen, Res Gestcc p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary account of its foundation given bv 
Massurius Sabinus (which on this point agrees with 
the facts), but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi. 2039, Iff.) the name of the EmperoT Nero is not 
mentioned, although he was certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra numerum. 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college filled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which lie, 
like any other member, might send in writing in 
case he was not able to be present in person. But 
by degrees the influence of the Emperor began to 
prevail, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 (CIL vi. 20S0, 22 ff.) : 

' Under the same consuls on the seventh day belore the Ides 
ol February, In the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had been said by O. Vitonus Hosidius Geta, the 
mapister, they filled the place of Q. Bittius I’roculus, and in 
accordance with a letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow the Emperor's other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written “The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Arval Brothers, his colleagues, greeting. In the place of 
Q. Bittius Prooulus, for my part I vote as our colleague the 
name of Publius Manlius Carbo.” There were present, etc. . . .’ 

Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Rom. 
Forsch. i. 79). 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a flam.cn, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
always precede it. In case either the magister or 
the flnmen was prevented from attending a meeting, 
he appointed a substitute ( promagistcr or profla- 
men), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substituteof the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was filled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, whose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called patrimi, matrimi), took part as assistants in 
certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed aloag with the semi publici to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first day of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet in the after- 
noon of the first day, seated in chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the servi publici assisted the 
magister and the calator. The attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camilli, with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta, p. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1471) ; but this is probably wrong (of. Wissowa, 
Rom. Rdig. 426, Atm. 2). Their sitting with the Arvals at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the oia custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf. Tac. Ann. 
xiu. 16 ; Suet. Claud. 32). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were assisted in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi publici, were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had Ms o%vn servant (calator), whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
calator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing case decided by the Brothers on May 29, A.D. 
120; cf. CIL vi. 2080, 1. 45 ff.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (cedituus ; CIL vi. 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave owned by 
the college as a whole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in Gatti’s article 1 Arvales 1 in de 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrajico, i. 683 ff. 

4. Activity of the Arvals. — We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Republic, the priesthood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by the Arvals were in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories : (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts wMch go back 
to the old cult. We have seeu above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Rome. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diffuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
aTe more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies as con 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus. In 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be rougldy divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and ( b ) certain piacula, or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in Man. — As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Feria: Indictivce. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was known as the Indictio. 
It must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year a.d. 21 ( GIL vi. 32310). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 (CIL vi. 2075, i. line 11) : 

• Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dea Din. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Becianus, the magister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year : So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Cassar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanious Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
Bhall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of Juno (May 20) 
at home. There were present,’ etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days tne celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 33 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
69 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1670, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7b). Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Osesareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altraann, Italische Rundbautcn, 
p. 63 ff.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, CIL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the lacuncc, a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes) : 

• Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the Kalends 
of Juno (Mav 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the Divi, 
Aifenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arval 
Brothers made sacrifice at dawn with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also tbo bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga pnotexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga prmtoxta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, having 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they had washed 
their hands, they put on the white garments for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys clad in 
the togn pnetexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted. And after tho banquet (t'.e. the first course) the 
Arval Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar bv the boys In the pnotexta, 
the sons of senators, and by tho slaves of tho State ; and the 
priests received the perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
the perfumes and wrapped them m the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise tho second course, the dessert, was served, and 
spoTtulcc were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributed the roses, they gavo the usual salutations of fare- 
well.’ 

Thereupon follows Immediately (the account of the second 
day ‘ Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of tho Dea Dia, Aifenius Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, sacrificed at tho altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of tho grove and the work thus 
done, and then be sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tetrastylum he sat in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he offered tho exta of the young sows, and then 
in the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented with a piece of turf, 
he offered tho exta of tho heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had performed the 
sacrifice), and thereupon ho took off his praatexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, In the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the prmtexta on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and performed the sacrifice, and they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for expiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the pne- 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with cars of wheat, they 
went up into tho grove, and Aifenius Avitianus, tho vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine-jare, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the flnmen made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to the altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flamenand thevicc-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also incense 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and two (of 
their number), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with tho left hand, and they passed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave It back to the slaves. Then 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the wine-jars, and 
when the doors hnd been opened they threw the jars down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lumemulia (?) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (except the priests) went out of doors and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in the temple, 
girding up their togas, took tho song-books, and marking the 
time, danced the three step, 6inging thus: “Enos Loses iuvate, 
enos Lases iuvate, enos Loses iuvate ! neve luerve Marmar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Mannar sins incurrere in 
pleores, neve luerve Mannar sins incurrere in pleores t satur fu, 
fere Mars l limen sali, sta berber ! 6atur fu, fere Mars ! limen 
sail, sta berber I satur fu, fere Mara! limen sali, sta berber 1 
semunis altemei advocapit conctos, semunis alternei ndvocapit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos 1 enos Marmor 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvnto, enos Marmor iuvato ! Triumpe, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe!” And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and the images of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius Alius 
Secundinus as mogister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a flamen . . . and then they "unshed the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of the grove; and, 
taking off their prretexlas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And the platters with the 
Campanian earthenware and the wine-jugs of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
receh ed the sportuia (100 denarii ) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Aifenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above the Carceres and 
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save the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaulters ... and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Borne into the house of 
the macisfcer. and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with 
incense And ■wine j and there ministered unto them the sons ot 
senators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a sportula (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good unshoe-’ . „ ,. . . 

Lastly comes the account of the third day : — On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May SO), in the house of the 
ma^ister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete the sacri- 
fice” to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list ot 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted ralences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
hoys whose fathers and mothers were still olive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and tho slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
privato servants. Then they divided the second course, tho 
dessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportulcc (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each dny on tho sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of Juno, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
sportula. And they wished the customary good wishes.’ _ 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which hinds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itself [Arval—' land- 
brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (of. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, JIN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7 b ). 

(6) Expiatory ceremonies.— Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies [piacula). Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with talcum 
them out again — have already been referred to° 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of brokeu branches or trees destroyed 
by old age ot snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents— for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove beirm 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter cha£ 
acter occurred m the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Divce, to the Famul® 
Diva;, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Addenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was tlieir activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of paler patrice or of 
the office of pontifex maxitmts, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows ( vota ) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, liowever, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced. We may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (do Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1858, 72 ffi). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi, 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it [Cod. Theod. xvi. 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine. the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranca, in. 689 ff.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366—384) liuilt the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viattix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

Literature.— The best general discussion : G. Wissowa, s.v. 
1 Arvales * in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1SPC) 14G3-148S. 
Tie inscriptions themselves are available in CIL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably bo read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta 1'iatrum Arvalium over svpersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huclsen’s Commentary in Ephemeris Spi- 
ff raphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvales’ in de Ruggiero’s 
Dizitmario Epigrafico, i. 6S2-710, may also bo compared. 

Jesse Benedict Cartes. 
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8. Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral rites 
(Ancestor-worship). . 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 

worshipped ancestors. 

(6) The times of the worship of the dead. 

(c) The places. 

Id) The ritual. 

(a) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors. 
(fi) The feeding of the summoned ancestors. 

(y) The foods of the dead. 

(5) The frame of mind of the worshippers (Joy 
and grief). 

( t ) The feeding of beggars. 

(e) The general significance, for the history of culture, 
of the worship of the dead in primitive times. 

4. The realms of the dead. 

U, The worship of the shy and other natural phenomena— the 

• heavenly one*.’ 

Introduction. 

L Evidences of the significance of the 'heavenly ones’ 
in the old Aryan religion. 

2. Their names. 

8, Their forms of manifestation and their Interpretation 
in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

fa) Sacrifice and prayer, 

(b) The priests. 

ic) The temples. 

(d) The feasts. 

6. Their relation to the morality of mankind, 
m. Fate. 

1. The conception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction. — History.— When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
altcsten Gesch. der indogerm. Volker, hy which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 
Germanio) archaeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations : 

‘There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there is (Ae whole province of religion, which promises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two scholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion ’ had for a long time been 
takin" shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order— a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ningof the century in his Symbolik. Its explana- 
tion is to he sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems of the Rigveda — from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn lias attempted to do in his articles on 

Gandharven und Kentauren ’ (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i.), 

Epiwh, Saranyd (ib.), 'Manus, MI W) Mannus* 
| ! ; A n v E P^’ £>aram&, SdramSya, Wuotan’ 

Is 1 -' 1 ’ £ nd especially in his great work 
Uber die Herdbkunfi des Feuers und des 
Gottertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Muller— whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 

terms ‘Aryan* and 'the Aryans' are used In thfs 
^K n., w. that ?rou P of languages and peoples which is gener- 
alij called, among students of philology, ' Indo-Germnnie ' 
Teutonic ’ is used as a general term, including all 
branches of the Germanic race ; cf. art. Teutons, * 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1861-64), along with 
the * Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., are well known 
throughout the whole learned world — went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old .Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human Bpccch, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Muller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 

? ortant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 

his conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptiblo which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemed 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Muller 
theoiy. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title of * Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of the legends, 
fairy - tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to he found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Dcr Baum- 
kultus der Germanen und Hirer Nachbarstamme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1904) and Antike Wald - und 
Fcldkulte, aus nordeuropaischer Vberlieferung er- 
Uiuiert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd cd. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Muller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J„ Lippert in Die Religionen der curopa- 
ischen Kullurvolker, der Litauer, Sloven, Germanen, 
Griechen und Romer in ihrem geschichtlichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin 1881 ; and in England, hy H. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his Indoger- 
manische My then (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post- Aryan. 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-M filler theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This objection to the Ivuhn- 
M tiller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force by 0. Grupne in his book, Die gncch. 
Kultc tend Mythen in inren Bceiehungen zu den 
orient. Bcligionen, i. (Leipzig, 18S7) ; and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual , and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of tnc mythical figures of the Rigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and jSTorth Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico-lnstorical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable : c.g. Skr. 
gandharvd—Gr. idvTavpot (‘ Gandliarven und Ken- 
tauren ’) ; Skr. mamitas, ‘ the Maruts ’=Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdruna—Gr. Ovpavis ; Skr. Mdnu— Gr. Miron ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology ’ in Buhler’s Grundriss dcr Indo- 
Arischcn Fhilologie und Alter thumskundc, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g. E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. dcs Vereins fur Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 343 ff.). It is only quite lately (cf. c.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, in a series of admirable articles on ' Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermnnen ? ’ in Bcilage 
cur Miinchner AZ, 1903, Oet. aud Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 


Method . — In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Atifgaht dcr thcologischcn Fahultaten vnd die all- 
gemcinc Rcligionsgcschichtc (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says : 

'In tlie first place, It needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the studv ot the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for ns an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex. derindogerm. Alicriurnshunac (Strassburg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
glcichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil : 1 Geschichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historisehen For- 
scliung,’ Jena., 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-liistoric equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory’ of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Slcr. devd— Lat. deus, Lith. diStvas, Ir. 
dia. Old Norse tivar , ‘ God ’ ; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma — Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
rdle in the cultus of both peoples; Skr. mitrd— 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra ; Skr. hdtar 
= Avesta eaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, DiearischePeriodc, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numexous sections in Olden- 
berg’s Dook, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack {op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language! What religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and bow did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider ’ Cut even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited , the fact that at present we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Vamna and Milra, a Greek Arcs and 
Poseidon, a Roman Mars and Liber , the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Ncrthus, a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Autrimpus, etc.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gottcmamen, Versuch ciner 
Lchrc von der religidsen Begriff sbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a hook which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really_ lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

AYe have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-liistoric 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 
portant source for the understanding of religious 
history. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. KAS/ios taken from Heb. qedem, ‘ the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
’AirtWwv and nep<re<p6vij, and the Russ, bogu, ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great ana many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, os was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could he 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Slcr. 
dev A = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times ; hut we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Prc-historic Archaeology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead ; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the gTave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
in this or that position, turned n ibis or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind— such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
cf. S. Muller, Urgesehichte Europas, Strasshurg,’ 
1904, p. 116), and many others — possess great sig- 
nificance in religious history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable ns to solve. 


But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always he the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can he no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

It is the great merit of V. Hehn to have shown, 
especially in his hook Kulturpflanzcn und Haustierc 
in ihrem Vbcrgang aus Asien nach Europa"' (ed. 
O. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions oi 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among 'the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It is from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, a= they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W. R. Smith (Reli- 
gion of the Semites-, 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phoenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modem remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from the standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in- 
complete ; for — and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons — it cannot he doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologies, 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suffers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Einleit. in die slav. Literaturgeschichte J 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Bruckner (Archiv fiir slav. Philol. xiv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svarog 
does not prove any such tiling with certainty (cf. 
Jagi5, Archiv, iv. 412 ff.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

Itfortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 18th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Maleeki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthaus Pnetorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. F. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Goi- 
ter namen (p. 79 ff.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God. — If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed — the conception of 
‘ God'? We shall make the three words Ur. Deis, 
Lat, dew, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. Bibs is derived from *0Faro- s (cf. Bta- 
faros ' spoken by God ’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing wora-group : Lith. dioesiii, dwcsti ‘ to breathe,’ 
dwasc ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ditsas ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 
duchit ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ duSa ‘soul, M.H.G. getwds 
•ghost,’ Old Gall, dusii ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23 : ‘ Quosdam dasmones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et efficere plures talesque asseverant ’ ; 
Isid.. Or. 8, 11, 103 : ‘ Ssepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
deemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam ’), Lat. Fcr&lia (* dhvSsdlia) 

‘ a festival in honour of the dead ’ (also probably 
fi.in.ee from *dhvisics, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. 6c6s we get there- 
fore ‘breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ 'god.’ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semiaeos, 
id est, anscs vocaverunt.’ Now the word arises 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. ebsir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (isc) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves : isa gescot is like ylfa gescot— 
N.H.G. Hcxenschuss, lit. vntchcs ’ shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, farther, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 


* Bechtel forms on exception to this, in Bezzenberger’s 
Sntraqe, xxx. 2672. [K.B.-A star Wore a word (as in the 
next line) signifies that the form does not occur hut is in* 
lerreQ.) 


the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. asi — Lat. crisis ‘sword’), 
ana once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahnra-mazda)=‘god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdn= O.H.G. Atum ‘breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir. athach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas= Gr. ptvos (cf. also Lat. 
Minerva from *Mcncsovct) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. fitpova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. primitive spiritual 

beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with Krjp ‘ heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also mewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions : Lat. 
vicors ' maa,’ recordari ‘ to remember,’ Old Slav. 
sr&diti s$ ‘ to be angry,’ Bnlg. sniceliv ‘courage- 
ous ’ (Lat. cor. Old Slav, srudicc ‘ heart ’), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul : Lat. animus 
soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. dvcfios ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘he breathes’); Gr. fvxh: f&xt 13 ‘breathe’; 
Gr. dvfibs (II. vii. 131 identical with tdi ixf) : Skr. 
dkdmd, Lat. fdmus ‘smoke,’ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, ia enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

8ome of those are : Skr. druh, Avesta druj= Old Nor. draugr , 
Old Saxon gidrog, O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg ‘larva 
mortui,' and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. twerc ‘dwarf’) 
‘goblin,’ ’ghost’: Skr. druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rbhd, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s 2tschr. tv. 102ff.) 
=01d Nor. dlfr, A.S. celf, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy,’ ’ghostly being,’ 
‘ demon,’ * nightmare ’ (cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schri/ten, i. 405 ff. , 
and also Schrader, Reallcxicon, art. * Zwerge und Riesen ’) ; com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f.. Old Nor. mara, A.S. uuere, 
mare, O.H.G. mara t. ‘demon’ (mare in * nightmare ’)=01d 
SI. mora ’witch,” demon,’ ‘goblin,’ Ir. mor-[r](gain, Gl. lamia 
' goblin-queen ’ ; Old Nor. valr, A.S. Keel * the dead ’ (esp. on the 
battlefield) = Lith. vieles ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth, hugs ‘vovs,’ Old Nor. hugr ‘soul’ 
( mannahugir 'human souls which appear in many forms') 
perhaps =Lith. haWcat ‘dwarf-BpIrit,’ ‘ hobgoblin,’ etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52 a ), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
Be&s and Goth, anscs ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. diZivas, Old 
Nor. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *dyeu-s= Skr. dydus 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zeds, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now, 
since the Aryan *dyeus, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, hut also of the Gr. Zeds and Lat, 
Juppiter proves, _ originally denoted merely the 
visible, sky .worshipped as a god, *deivos derived in 
primitive times * from *dycus, must have signified 

. * A la , t . er formation from Skr. dydus, divds=Qt. Z*dr, AiF-er 
is Skr. divyd—Qr. &ios from ‘heavenly.* 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, c.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see the ‘heavenly 
ones.’ The common Teutonic root Goth. gu\>, Old 
Nor. god , A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘ heavenly ones.’ The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
neuter conception, to an original *ghutdm which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdgc 
z. Kunde d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. hdvatc ‘lie calls’ (hutd 
‘called 3 ), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. iaiveti 
‘ to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ' the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
8e6s and the Lat. dcus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ In a 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. The worship OF the dead.— As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising fight on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation ; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)— beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

r. Burial and burning of the corpse The fact 

that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Yedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
ltigvcda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
m the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire ; and so too in the Atharva- 
usefe (xvnx. u. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘ fathers,’ whom Amri 
is to bring forward. A glance at the TVoS 
rother-race of the Indians shows us that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
sfca , te of affairs. Among the kings of the 

seem t0 ^present 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71. f.), v ho describes their obsequies in great de 
tail, presupposes burial as the only fom ; and the 
Bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unhurried, as tlieir craves show TTovn 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
m general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wS 


When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing anion" non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when the followers of Zaratliushtra as 
well as the Persian Magi, previous to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by clogs” 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreitse in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105 : rwv yap re'Seimjo-dvTWv nap' airrdis to. <r&para 
tpipovcrtv ol ertryyeveis yvpvol, \6yxas i^orrcy. els Se 
tous erri T-rjs X“P as Spvpoiis OevTts to tr ajpa, rbv pbv 
nepj.Kdp.evov rip veKpip Kbapav neptaipavvTai, to 8e trw|ia 
Toil TCTfXcVTl] KOTOS KaTaXeGr01>£ri popav Tots 07]ptois). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenman period, the dead were entombed 
unbumed in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The Myccncean Age, chs. v. vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
lation in Mycenman Greece, the case is different 
with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N. W. of the town since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Bruckner and E. Pernice, ‘ Ein attischer 
Friedhof ’ in Mitteil. d. kais. dcutschen archaeol. 
Institute, Athen. Abt. xviii.). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves ’ (graves of the geometric period) 
m this burying-place, only one contained an urn 
with burnt bones, ‘ and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
who claim to have seen no TTpourropiKbs rdepos with a 
burnt body.’ So, when burying and burning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning _ represents an innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord- 
reg to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Rome 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vii. 187) : 

Ipsum cremare npud Romanos non fuit veteris institutl: 
terra condebantur . . . et tamen multo fnrailim priscos serva- 
' ere ritue, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Snllam dictatorem tra- 
ditur crematus.’ 

r °yal enactment referring to the so-called 
Ctesarian operation’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘tfber die 
leges regue ’ m ASG, vii. : * negat lex regia muli- 
erem, quae prtegnans mortua sit, hunuxri, antequam 
partus ei excidatur ’) appears to be acquainted with 
burial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 

tables already sanctions both methods of disposal 

of the dead. 

. J?/r..£ ab ' x ‘ Schoell) X : « homincm mortuum in urbe Tie 

ueve unt ° ! 8, 9 : * neve aurutu addito cui auro dentes 
luncti escunt, aut un cum f tto sepeliet uretve, se fraude esto.’ 

The excavations^ also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid hare near 
ine Porta Esquilina contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers with unburned bodies ; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
tne necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
P Oman urn, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation, m Rome than might be expected from 
tne historical tradition quoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-placea 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
ianova, and_Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
ana burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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tel i us (La Civilisation primitive en Italic depuis 
V introduction dcs mitaux, Stockholm, 1895) to the 
Umbrians, i.c. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Museum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : mcpal at ro«rt cuoa.lp.oai airruv [the present 
reference is thus only to the rich] dal aide- rpets 
ptv ii/atpas TrpoTiOtaai rbr vespbv, sal Tarroia ctj>&%a.vre% 
Iprfia eiiuxtorrat, tTpoKbaiaavres Tpwrov tireira 5b 
darrovai KaTaicai5cra.VT€S i) aXXcas yjj Kpv'ifiavrcs.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians , regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 

‘ promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vcl subterrandis . . . vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski •, while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jafi'6, Monumenta Moguntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi ; bv Thietmar of 
Merseburg ( Chron . viii. 2) among toe Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Dustali, Ibn Fosslan, Mas'udi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Dustah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unbnmed. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom ; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age — rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. 0. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens a , 
p. 193). It may also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races— cremation among 
the Itadimices, SSverjanes, and KriviCes, burial 
among the Poljanes and Drevljanes — may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs,’ in Trans, of the 
Department for the Russian Lang, and Lit. of the. 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 ff.). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these _ the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 

Cl., tor the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 
ambitio : id solum obserratur, ut corpora ciarorum virorum 
certis liguis crementur, Btruern rogi nec vestibus neo odoribus 

*Cf. also Kretschmer, Einleit. in die Gesch. der trriech. 
Sprache, p, 178. 
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cumulant : sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adicitur, 
sepulcrum cacspes erigifc.* As late as the year 785 (blGU iii. 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons: ‘si quis corpus 
defuncti hommis Becundum ritum Paganorum flamma consumi 
fecerit, et ossa eius ad cinerem redegerit, capite punietur ’ ; and 
again, ‘ iubemus ut corpora Christianorum Saxonum ad cime- 
teria ecciesia) deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the Bongs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Cesar etates 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. ID) : *f unera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque qu® vivis cordi fuisse arbitrnntur, in 
ignem mierunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra banc memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funeribUB coufectis una cremabantur.’ The same thing ap- 
pears from Pomponius Mela (iii. 2, 8) and from Diodorus Siculus 

( v. 28 ). 

The question simply is. At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead ? 
The final answer to this can he given only by pre- 
historic archaeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unbumed'ln dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelins, A A xvii. 151 ff.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It iB worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

No one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ tlber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen ’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op. cit. ) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g., expressions for * to dispose of the dead’ should 
exhibit an original sense = ‘ to bum.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. 8 fa rru>, which 
means in historical usage ‘to buiy ’ and ‘to bum,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. rerppa, 
‘ashes,’ hut must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tunc, ‘ pit,’ or with Armen, damban ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series : Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘to bury,’Lith, Icapas, ‘cairn,’ Lett. 
kapu mdte, ‘ grave - goddess,’ Gr. sfa rexes, ‘grave,’ 
‘ pit,’ Lat. capuhts, ‘ coffin ’ : Lith. Icapbti, Old Slav. 
kopati,' to hew,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation : O.H.G. 
grab = Old Slav, grobii, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ (Goth. 
graban, ‘ to dig ’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus (* uncus), ‘under world ’= Goth, aurahi, 
‘ sepulchral cave ’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrdge, xxvL 
166) ; while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the. Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve, ‘ do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thus justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became their home, 
interred their dead unturned in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted this land of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul of the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors — for they were afraid 
of ghosts — by confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
peison is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Muller, Nord. Altcrtumskunde, i. 68 ; 
Hoemes, Urgesch. der bildcndcn Iiunst, p. 241; 
Zinclc, Dot nordevrop. dyssctcrritor. stengravc og 
dysscrncs udbredelse i Europa; M. Much, Heimat 
der Indogermanen, Absclinitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingraber ’) are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later nut 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycenrean period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as the time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (rrlOoi), and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed perhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called 1 tree of the dead,’ i.c. a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
hlada, koloda, i.c. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodcnstock). The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
poses of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 
body inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskii, 
op. cit. p. 222 f.). This northern ‘ tree of the dead,’ 
whose wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite heen given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, which spread over 
Europe along with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 

Eloquent witness is borne to this by numerous names of the 
coffin in the Teutonic languages— names which were borrowed 
from the Latin (O.H.G. sarufi, sarh, from *iarms=sarcophanus, 
A.S. cest, cist, ‘coffin,’ cistian, 'to coffin, 1 Old Nor. lik-kista 
from Lat. cista, JI.H.G. arke from Lat. area, 0 H G sarh- 
scrim from Lat. scrlnium). 

Thus all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, ne see connected with the disposal 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this series 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead, is 
the custom of cremation, which, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, we now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution which can 
be explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of research. The first place here is due to 
Erwin Rohde and his book Psyche - (i. 27 ff.). Ac- 
cording to his view, cremation is meant to effect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soul 
from the body, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the soul is bound to it ; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

• Nothing can destroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than fire ; if a fire is kindled, and the most precious 
belongings of the dead man are consumed in it, no bond can 
detain the soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burning 
the body, they serve the interests of the dead, who no longer 
roam about restlessly, nnd still more those of the living, whom 
the souls banished to the depths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Rohde, but inde- 
pendently of him, S. Muller, in his Nord. Altcr- 
tumskundc (i. 363 ff.), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation is the release of the soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
R. Much, in a comprehensive discussion of Muller's 
book ( Anzeigcr fur dcntschcs Altcrtum, xlviii. 
315 ff.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his soul. 

‘Tho thought of tho dead person, if it was a case of 
burial, would involve tho idea of the preserved but disfigured 
body, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. . . . But 
if the dead person had been burned, what was left of him 
afforded no new food for the imagination. . . . The part which 
the dead under such circumstances played in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
doubtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peace of a home of 
souls, or else followed its destined way at liberty within living 
nnd active nature.’ 

In confirmation of his view, Much appeals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were supposed to bo vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) of these three scholars, that 
the ‘dogma’ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asm by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned above, The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the ■view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the. body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of cremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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Mantling of the question with which we are here 
engaged, ftltbongh naturally it will [ never _ be 
tHissilile to get b-voncl more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and plainly, as we shall 
see in the section on * Realms of the Read (p. -9), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread 'wave-like' in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship— perhaps amon» the 
primitive Sumerian population of Babylon, where, 
ill the year 1887, huge burying-grounds of burned 
bodies. were brought to light in the two mined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. It. Koldcwey, in 
ZA ii. 403 fT.), 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
posal of it must liave been accompanied even then 
bv a long scries of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aiyan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
ns yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion arc, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slurs will be compared. 

l‘or the former ive shall start from tho description of the 
Greek burial .customs in Rohde’s Psyche - (denoted by R.), i. 
CIS IT.; for tho latter no shall take special account of the 
ni> 0 ' e-mentloncd (p. 17») work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
.lomncs Jloncclus (sll.1, ‘dc Sacnficiis ct ldolatria vetenim 
P.onifsonmi, I.bomim, mlanmiquo vicinarnm gentium’ (Scrip- 
tures Jteruin Lironiearum, li. SSOfL); and P. V. Scju (=S.‘), 
‘.Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and 1-aitguagc of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd jit* 'Burial and Memorial Customs, Mailings oa’cr tho 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead,* in Trane, oj the Depart- 
ment /or the Jlwttian Danp. anil Lit, of the St. Petersburg 
A rail. fRuss.] 5i, r No. S, St. Petersburg, 1S90, and tho same 
author’s work (=£.!), The Great Jlussian in his Sonot, Usages, 
f'uUoin', Sujs’rstihons, Tales, Legends, etc. (lius*.], "St. 
Petersburg, ISIS, WOO, 2nd pt. p. 77* ff. Thereafter the 
important subject of gifts to the dead aril! be discussed 
ekh regard to all the Aryan races. 

{a) ANCIENT GREEK AND LlTU-SXiAVIG burial- 
CITSTOMS. — (a) The lying in state of the corpse 
(vpo6«ns ). — ‘After the eves and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in tiro house for solemn lying in state’ (R.). 

'tn tuncrlbus lile senator ritus a niMicanis. Dcfunctorum 
cadiwcra rcstib’n ct calcois indunntnr, el erccta locantur smier 
Stlhrn, cui a'sitlentes illorum propinqui i*erpotnnt oc hellu- 
amnr’ (ii. p. SOI). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
lion**, tho wife, and the perrons intimately connected w ith the 
dead man, tho l>1ng in state takes place in the “corner” 
(lit! 0), which in this case docs not mean the comer under the 
Faered images but the bench opposite the entrance door* 
Among other wishes connected with a “decent” death, as, e.g., 
tKat in the bour ot deatii all the relatives mav lie present, 
that the son may clo'e the eve", the daughter sing the song 
cl woe, etc., Uie White ltusstan peasant wishes to lie on ins 
own “bench" alter his death ; he has not died “deccntlv” if 
lie has lain in tho "corner” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘Thcy 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new last shoes, which are replaced by hoots onlv 
to wealth} tainiSie*.' ‘It is the bounden dutj of the dead 
t an's nearest relatives to close his eves and in doing so thov 
ate reqvurevl to avoid most strictly any possible Injury to Ins 
*«iv ; and tliey nialc haste to wash the body, before it has 
rrow n cold.’ ‘ They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
dress, it. in a summer tunic and girdle orer the under- 

• Cf. also S.t p. 5X1 ; ‘They lay tlte de3d body on a long 

Sttvid Is? rich, or on a frame specially prepared for it in the 
middle of the roam, with the bind towards the sacred images 
fpuFnn i.’Ti'id) ’ ; and £.* p. hilt ‘They fay the dead body * in 
tl e m.ddle ot the room. With the feet towards the door. 1 ' So 
-n lioir.rr (It. xix. 212) the dead person rests ova 


garment, and they usually put a hat on his head* (S.t pp. 

A difference from tbe Greek custom is shown m 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded ns a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied bv prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(/3) The lamentation for the dead (Cp^'os).— ‘Tlie 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the lying in 
state was to give opportunity for this’ (R.). The 
spontaneous passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* hut also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon {Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 c) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and heating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
(dprjvuy TrcroFrjjiieaa). Homer (II, xxiv, 707 ft. ) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed : Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of tiieir beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them : ‘ Give me place for the mules to pass 
thtough ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the Opgudv 
ircTroajpira. of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial — often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab I bn 
Diistuh (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated t their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (S. 1 p. 535) : 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which the dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies oi feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
ofsomeofth em.’ Again, referring to the Great Russians, he say s 

* Cf. e.g. It. icviii. 22 IT. (the son ot Nestor announces the 
death of i’atroclus to Achilles): 

Ls ifidro. to*- (Achilles) 6' axtos ittcSt] ttoAvyt piKtuva, 

Kp<KjTtjn-,ai ii X'PO'iv cAiiv jcoi-n- nlioA-ifacrai- 
X<varo Kax Kt^aXrjs, xapttyS' rcrYVi-r rpoesurav 
ycsrr.piy ci x*nu>n piSatv* dp-juTa'.i ri^pp- 
ovtos S' tv xo»*pu-t peyav pryaAwim rawtsOeit 
Kttrxi, £*Ajjiri it X'fpv* xopr,v rc^vi'e Satfuv. 

Ippf S', ay 'Axihtvt XipatraTO ijaTpoitAov vt, 

Ovpov ajcgxeplyal ptyih’jaxov, ii c fcr ffvpaft 
tepapov o*i<?>’ ‘AxtX^a icfifpoi-a, It rratrea 

^ Qp hvOtv 0 t-rro Y'.’iii ixat r i ;/v 

npicTps S’ np* firetr’, IkcAij xpvumj ’A<ypo£iVp, 

2* v f* tldypoxXov StlaXypevor o£ti ^aAjcw, 

<*j*y airif'Xyiiti-i) Afy ttiltve, \tpai S’ apvaarr 
cvPPrd r f, o’ araAij*. Ittprv Hi icaAd jrpoVuTa. 
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(g.D p. 77P): ‘When the women strike up their mourning songs 
at the grai es, the weeping widow often swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, t.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses ; ana she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several tunes in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “ knowing how to weep. 

It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character — epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketcli of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. S. 1 p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Mcnecius, op. cit. p. 391 : ‘ Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
Iamentatio funebris, qua) in lingua Rulenica sic sonat : ... id 
est, hei mihi quare mortuus es? Num tibi deerat esca aut 
potus? Hoc rnodo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant ; nempe, uxorem, 
Uberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad qua) sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt hanc meiiiam : cur ergo mortuus 
es qui hiec habebas?’ and S.l p. 620: ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only ho 
is unable to express his thoughts and feelings.' 

These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to he found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (S. 1 p. 033) : ‘ O, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear little child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow down upon them ? No warm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
husband {II. xxiv. 726 ff.) : * Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me ; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 

( 7 ) The funeral procession [tK<f>op&). — ‘The lying 
in state seems to nave lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the coucli on which it had lain. . . . The 
solemn and magnilieent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient “dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses ; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and heating their heads’ (R.). 

’Cum nd sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
educti=quc gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes : ... id est 
aufugite vos dmmones’ (XI. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
It is not customary to carry the dead body with the hands’* 
(8.2 p. 778). * in old Russian the phrase “ to sit on the sledge ” 
means the same as “to approach the grave” (cf. AnuSin, 

Sledge, Boat, and Horse os Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russ.) in the iloskauer Drcvnosti, xvi.). * It is also 
worthy of notice that, os a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carriage.’ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘ The burial takes place on the third 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second ’ 
(o. J pp. 622, 541, 530). 

The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 


The custom is different on the other side of the Volga, among 
Raskolnikans (cf. Xfeln'ikow, In the Forests, ii. 309, Rus£ 
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ferent form according as it was burial or cremation 
that was practised ; both methods, as we have 
seen, can he proved to have existed in pre-Chris 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Winternitz, in his articles, * Was wissen wir von 
den Indogermanen ? ’ (Bcilage zur Miinchner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog. 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected with 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequently re- 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre ; but the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased— a point which will be treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(5) The funeral feast (ireplSenrrov ). — ‘Having re- 
turned from the disposal of the body, the members 
of the family undergo a religious purification, and 
then, crowned with wreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host ; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the living relatives, 
given at the house of tne dead person’ (R.). 

* All the rest ol the company return (after the burial) to the 
peasant’s house, with the priest at their head, in order to 
“ celebrate thejfuneral feast ” ( pravitl stolu ; cf. Homeric raSop 
Sat rural). By this is meant a commemoration meal for the 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.’ * After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
invite him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately betake themselves to the house 
of the deceased “ to the feast of cakes” (no kkeki). After they 
have washed their hands, they pray here first of all to God. 
sometimes Snaudibly, sometimes, if there is a reader among 
them, aloud ; then they sit down to table. The reader and 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. The men 
sit at one table a little higher (“ in the corner," no kule), the 
women at another’ (S. 1 pp. 613, 654). ‘But each one, before 
eating [at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come from the 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse ' 
(cf. Matthaus Pnotorius, Delieice Prussicce oder Preussische 
Schaubiihne , ed. XV. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 99). ‘To this day 
I cherish the greatest respect for this burial feast {zalobnv 
stolf), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that usually accom- 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of his life. They recalled the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, especially those in which the goodness of his 
heart shone forth ' (S. 1 p. 514). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slavs xvhen xve come to 
speak of their ‘ commemoration feasts for the dead ’ 
(3 d) ; the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

(p) The gifts to THE dead. — The remote anti- 
quity of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 
Russian ideas and usages connected with the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, xvhich even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

‘ Post lamentationem dantur cadaver! munuscula, nempa 
mulieri fila cum acu : viro linteolum, idque eius coilo impli- 
catur. . . . Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proiciunt in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocaiit 
quoque panem, et iagciiam cerevisia) plenam ad caput cadaveri 4 
in sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel esuriat’(JI. lx). j 

* The Scythians also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes it 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which thej 
did by means of a vaj<our-bath from hemp-seed- 
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was assured that thej put into the pockets of the linen shirt 
(nammi), which is put on the dead limn, pipe and tobacco- 
pouch, flint and steel if he smoked during his life, and a snuff, 
box if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth copper buttons, as 
u ell ns a small knife in a leather sheath— articles with 
which the peasant never parts during his daily life. In 
the case of both men and nomen they placed in tbe front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief ( nosovilka ), so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.' * I have heard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound tbe grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
a bottle of spirit? which liad been previously laid in the dead 
nian’s coffin. The men, so far from despising such a End, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ' They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, nnd some coppers in Ins pocket, with which he 
buia a place for himself "in jonder world.'” ‘After the 
burial-sen ice they lower tbe deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, e.p., he was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unBnished bast shoe (si? piiiLomCispicami, implements of his 
trade?); if he was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 
gave him an axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
things they put into even dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pipe with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
(5.1 p p. 512, 517, 531, 534). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(of. E. Mogk, ‘ Mytliologie ’ in Paul’s Grunariss d. 
gemi. Phil. 2 iii. 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epocli when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to he the custom for weapons 
and wife to he burnt along_ with the dead man (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die. Religion aes Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. With 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead ; hut the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroclus (II. xxiii. 164 if,), ana the funeral-pvre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oh, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 
gifts. 

The method in which these gift- were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre— 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Muller, in his Nordisehe Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according^ to S. 
Muller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat aud 
drink, with amber heads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which * was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments — one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ But what 
was the use of these then 'l And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it oil' to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Muller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, e.^., with a 
razor 1 Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of S. 
Muller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as tho 
northern part, and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that botli kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited: weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc. ? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life , as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian hurying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16 b ), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.C. 
In the graves of the ‘ dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 
pots with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves — cremation as well as burial graves — be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels- But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Biiickner-Pernice, op. cit. p. 189 r.). 

We have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man xn a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to he. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 

S ' 1 question as to whether this wish was called 
by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
he that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot he 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dead, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead,’ i.e. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
(Z. dcr Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgcsch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 ff. ) has shown ‘ origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Rohde, Psyche 1 , 
i. 3 Of. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obohis, which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teetli of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-SIavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘ Charon’s penny,’ i.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21 a ) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
■view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (S. 1 p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horsy, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man 'writes Kotljarevskij (op. cit. p. 211), ‘could 
talce all his belongings with him into the grave; so among the 
inhabitants ot Mazovia, the new head o! the house, as soon as 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
mth the house, to the trees, and to the domesticanimals, and tells 
them ol the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: “Your former 
master is dead ; lam now your new lord."' The same thing is 
Stated by Carl Cappeiler Kaip jcneji Liluvininkai ayveno, 
Avfmchnungen tuts dem Kreise Stalluponen, Heidelberg 1904 
p. 80 : * Thus it was a pagan custom,’ the account concludes. ’ 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the honse dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ Lad ’ and his taking over of the charge with the 
words : ‘ The master is dead ; I am the master ’ 
(in letters of R. Heldmann). Hessler ( Ressische 
Landes - und Volhshunde , if [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 
gether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not only 
thought about providing the dead man with such 
things as had been, or might have been, his pro- 
perty during his life— his axe, his sword, his ap- 
parel, etc.— but made provision beyond this for 
his well - being in tbe world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giving tbe dead man 
Iiis wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in tbe grave or on the funeral- 
pyre. 

According to the evidence in Europe collected by V. Hehn 
( Kulturpjlanzen und Haitslicrel, p. 535) and H. Zimmer ( Altin - 
disches Leben, p. 329), the same thing is clearly demonstrable 
among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
and undoubtedly goes back to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it cannot be proved from Vedic antiquity. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the 5th cent, n.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedic times (cf. R. Garbe, 
Bcitragc zur indischen Kulturgeschichie, Berlin, 1903, p. 141 1L, 

1 Witwenverbrennung ’ ; Risley, Report Census of India, 1001). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the married dead. What happened in 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totcnhochzeit (Jena, 1904). In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a \ovrpo<p6por, i.e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at the same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
in it. It is only by comparing tbe Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the placing of the bridal 'Kovrptxpbpos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slaionie and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after his death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. MasTidl, Les 
Prairies d’ or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861— 
1865, ii. p. 9, n. 7). One of these * death- weddings ’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Frahn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the 
stoi^y of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificed at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘ death - 

* Remains of this custom are found also in Germany ; lor 
in Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must bt 
accompanied by ‘ -wreathed girls,’ who must wear mourning' for 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op. cit.). 
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mfM*rin.gc.* If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may he made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
ria< r o is an absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 
pitiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
JDic Schivlegcrmuttcr und der Hagcstolz, Bi unswick, 
1904, p. 20 fl'.).f 

3 . Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship).— After the dead body- 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with Ins relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litti-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 17 a , 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pi n gapitryajna and the Sr&ddha. 
The first of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice {pinda ) are offered only to * the fathers ’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacriflco takes place. The Sr&ddha, how- 
ever, i.e. * that which is offored from a sense of trust 
( iraddhd , viz. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
0. Donner, Das Pin dapitryajiia odcr Manenopfer 
mit IClosscn, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. Caland, Liter Totcnvcrchrung bci 
cinigcn acr indogcrmanischen Volkcr , Amsterdam, 
1888, and Altindischcr Ahncncult, Leyden, 1S93 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
und BestattungSMbrSuche’ in Vcrliandclinqen der 
Koninklijkc Akadcmic van Wcttcnscliappcn , 
Amsterdam, 1890). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-worship 
must bo regarded as belonging to the Vedic 
period, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
forms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a largo extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, inlmlia itself there is no lack of 
statements, ns, e.g., in the Gphyasutra of Gobliila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
woisliip, features of which recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceicmonial. We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 

* Several objections to these vieivs raised by Paul Stengel in 
the Wochenschrift fur llasi. Phil., 1905, No. 18, and bv F. 
Kaunmann in the Zcitschrift fur deutsche Philo logic, 1007, 


t Tor examples of marriage of the living to the dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Manual of the Madura District, 11. 
40; Logan, Manual of the Malabar District, 1. 12S; Francis, 
Report on Census of Madias, 1901, 1. 50. It was noticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (1st cd. i. 234, ed. Yule), who 
pies other examples; sea also 3. J. M. de Groot, Religious 
htittem of China, il. S02 f. 


pass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 
Slavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, (b) the times, (c) the places, (d) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, (c) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
tlie dead in early times. 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving 

OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
their number). — The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ, dcdii), ‘grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term roditeli, 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeli , roditeli, have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can be applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. S . 1 p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. 70 ms and the 
Lat. parentes (cf. parentalia, parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, pitdras, literally means ‘ fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upwai-d direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
Gr. TpiToirdropes, ‘great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche 2 , i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ (‘parents’), 
‘ grandfathers ’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the offering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these tlnee : 

•To three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three ia 
tho piiuja given, the fourth (viz. the descendant) offers it 
(uz. pin la) to the three; the fifth has nothing to do with it' 
(Mann, is. ISC). In the same way this 'threefold circle of 
fathers • is embraced by the Gr. yorcii and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
I Sams, viii. 32 : yovcif rta'i jiTjrrjp xoi rrc-jr-p ra\ TTarrrac niOrj koI 
roi'rujv pijrgp ica't rr arrjp- esetvot yap apxjj tov yerovc eitriV ; and 
Fcstus, p. 221 : parens outgo paler et mater appcltatur ; sed 
iuris prudentes avos et proaios, avias et proauias varentum 
nomine appcUari dicunt (cf. A. Kaegi, Die Hcumanl bci den 
Oslariem, p. 0). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, it atcliing especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the designations applied to them, such as 
deol irarpipoi, Di parentes, Divi manes, Wliite Russ. 
svjaty dzjady, ' the sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, e.g., is a very 
chaiacteristic report with regard to White Russia 
(S . 1 p. 593) : 

‘ On e\ ery possible occasion the peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his ‘‘grandfathers.’' He does so in his 
daily prayer, in conversation in the family and in company, 
as well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel him to regard this ns 
bis duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
and in life was produced by the continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to the Supreme Being (the latter is a modern 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement and 
erected the buildings which until nowhaie remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood with 
the grandfather’s axe, the granddaughter reaps with her 
grandmother’s sickle. In the dowry of tlie daughter there 
are the “sarafan," the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother ; tlie spirited black horse is descended 
from the grandfather’s mare. In a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objects speak of the ancestors, so the whole construc- 
tion of life, which has changed little since their time, calls 
them daily and even hourly to remembrance.’ 

It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitpyajna : 

‘Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for j our living power, honour for j our gentleness, 
honour lor jour life, honour for your vigour, Svuhd to jou, 
honour to Jou, Pitaras, honour; this (\iz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this is our and jour life-bringing element; may we 
who are here be quickened.’ Thereupon the husband gives 
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the pinda, which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words : 1 Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,’ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Pitarns, a lotus-wreathed hoy, 
that he may be uninjured.’ 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, tve can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familicn- 
feste der Griechcn und Jiovier, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘good’ and ‘helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. m&nes: Old Lat. mdnus, ‘good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, e.g., the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘ Eumenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious ; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are flilcd with dread (S.i 
p. 688) ' lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 
be made. Then, to speak in the language o! the peasants, tlio 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at onco family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops ; in short, mountains and hills would fall upon 
the living.’ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India : * Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you’ (Rigvcda, X. xv. 6) ; and in the Srdddha, too, 
the offerer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, Ahncncult , 
p. 176 ff. ). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the ijpwcs (‘the 
spirits of the dead ’) were dvo-ipyirroi (‘prone to 
anger’) and xaXe7 rol roty tfnrehi^ouai (cf. E. Bolide, 
[Psyche*, i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares * at the 
Compitalia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et simulacris contcnti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (8.1 p. 634), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burymg-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
com on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives : 

Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, etc.’” In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life; and, In fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of tho power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, smeo he, owing to his 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals— which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies ' (8.1 p. 610 ). ‘ The neasanta also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, Urns into the peasant’s hut and drinks 

* bases (n orn. sing. Ids, gen. Idm) are undoubtedly, from 1 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymologi 
connexion of the word with larva from Idsua, and with t 
estival of the dead, Ldrentalxa. The change from a to d m 
be considered exactly the same as in deer; icuo, ambdacs- & 
fdma: /aterv, stare : status, etc. Wissowa, in Roscher’s Au 
Lexicon der aneeh. und rom. Mythologxe, Art. ‘Lares’ (cf a 
llelxgion und KulVus der Rome r, p. 148 ff., and iillf v E 
ails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes b 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields’ 1 
correct view is given by Samter, Famitienfeste, p. lie- 
Hat. etymol. Worterbuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and •] 


also Walde, Lat. 


‘Larvi 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purpose and 
filled to overflowing ’ (S.i p. 659). 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to and fro os a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost’ 
(Skr. preta, lit. ‘ the departed ’). The spirits have 
also the inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way * food with 
a jug of water ’ must be given to them. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Pitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, tho most important of which was 
the Sapindikarana (‘ Sapinda-making ’), which took 
placo usually on the day af ter the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totcnvcrchrung, p. 2211 '., and Oldcnbcrg, 
Die Religion dcs Veda, p. 554 f.). See Ancestor- 
Worship (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards ( 3 c and 4 ) of 
the places where the spirits of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on this subject. Wo 
have still to mention hero that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in different territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. 1 ), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of the Gr. aynSbe 6atpM>(Rohdc 3 , i. 255), of 
the Lat. rii penates (* those within,’ cf. pem'fus, pcnttrarc), and 
larfamxliaris,ot the Germ, ‘kobold '(’buba-icalda, ‘ the one who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. koj 5, ‘hut,’ A.8. co/a, ‘room,’ 
M.H.G. kobe, ‘ehed, hovel’«=Gr. yvna, ‘ underground dwelling’; 
A.8. eofgodu, eofqodas, * penatet , lares'), of Russ, domotdj (‘the 
one in the house') ; and of many similar namca. 

In this connexion the worship of the house-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can he 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of the deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psyche ! , i. passim, 
and artt. on Soul and Spirit), which seemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its winding 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth ana 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake-worship has been 
developed among tho Lithuanians, regarding which 
MeneciUB (see above) gives the most detailed 
account : 

‘ Prroterea Lltuani et Samagita) in domlbug sub lomace, vel 
in angulo vnpornrii. ubi mensa stat, serpentes fovent, quos 
numinis Instar colonies, ccrto annl tempore prcclbus sacrificuli 
evocant ad menBam. Hi vero cxcuntcs, per mundum linteolum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi postquam singula 
fercula dclibarunt, rursus disccdunt, seque nbdunt in cavernls. 
Serpentibua digressis, homines ltcti fercula lUa prxguatata 
comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia prosperc sibi eventurn. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrificuli non cxierant serpentes, nut fercula 
6uper mensam posita non .delibaverint, turn credunt so anno 
Ulo subituros magnnm calamitatom.’ Cf. also Lnsicius, de Diis 
Saxnagitarum, p. 61 : ‘Nutriunt ctiam quasi deos penntes nigri 
coloris, obesos et qundrupedes quosdam serpentes, Giuoitos 
(Ltth. pi/wata, “ serpent”) vocatos ; and /Eneas Silvius in Usencr- 
Sohnsen, Qottemamen, p. 01: ‘Serpentes colebant; pater- 
familias suum quisque In anguio domus serpentem habuit, cui 
cibum dodit et sacrilicium fecit in foono iaceiiti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans (cf. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘the generator’ 
[gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we might naturally expect 
from these family gods, especially the lechts geni- 
alis, the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Borne 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 


jivuau. 

(6) The times of the worship of the dead. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20 h ), which followed immediately after the 
disposal of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

< The former ore celebrated In the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who lias died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated inter-als, though not 
on the eanve days or la the same months, but on the 3rd, 
6th, flth, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of tho 
burial, during a period of six mouths, and periodically there- 
after in tho course of the year till the date of the death 
(godovllina, “ anniversary"). These commemoration feasts take 
place without the co-opcration or blessing of the Church. 
They are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by tho Orthodox Church, and are nev er engaged 
in without her consscration. They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for ail relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjadti (the same name ns that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Great Russia “ parents’ Saturdays (roditellskija 
subboty). But tho radunim is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and tins feast is not everywhere called dzjady. . . . These 
commemoration feasts admit of being classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter ’ (S. 1 p. 582 f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions. Menecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes : ‘ Caiterum cognati celebrant 
eonvivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 
gessimo.’ A general feast to the dead is described 
by Laskovskij in Lasicius, da Diis Samagilanim, 
p. 50 : 

' Iisdem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant: totidenique sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
Invitatl fucrint, in tugurio cam ad rem praparnto ponunt; 
mensam cibo, potu onerant. Dchinc in eua mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant ; quo exacto, ilia omnia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusis rellnquunt ; tandem etiam manibus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
basicius, p. 61: ‘ Skierstuvves festum est farciminum, ad quod 
dcura Ezagulis ita vocant : Veni cum mortuis farcimina nobis- 
cum manducaturus.’ Cf. also p. 48: * Vieiona Deus animarum, 
cui turn oblatio oilertur, cum mortui pascuntur ; dari autem illi 
solent frixio placentulai, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paullulum 
discissaj. Em sikics Vieionia pemixios (‘‘ wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominnntur.’ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among tho other Aryan races. Among 
them all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
gard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
Europe present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rplra sal (vara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were offered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
vve have likewise the rpiasdSes (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a (late which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Menecius: ‘Uxor vero tam oriente quara occldente sole 
super extinct! couiugis sepulcrum eedens vel iacens lamentotur 
diebus trjginta'). 


Then both in Greece and Rome, iD addition to 
the parcntalia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godovicina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 
* Ct for a full account of snake-worship, F. S. Ivrauss, SreCa, 
Gluck un d Schickzal im Volksglauben der Sudtslaven, Vienna, 
1880. it is especially interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the Spreewald two snakes 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 
vospodaf, ‘lord of tho house,' the other gdspoza, ‘lady of the 
house.' Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, ns the case may be 


{yevlcria) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from *dhvcs&lia, cf. above, p. 15 ; 
Larentalia : Idr laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria : lemur cs, • larvae ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Rosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the \V hitsuntide festival ( rusalija , Lat. pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogel, Gesch. der dcutschen Liter., i. 1, 55, and 
E. Moglc, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischcn 
Philologie' 1 , iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of water 
with "rains of sesame must be offered to the de- 
parted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
days. Then on the 11th day the first sacrifice 
( irdddha , see above, p. 23 a ) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also m India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among which the AstaJca-ies tival may be specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, below, II. 4c?). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, e.g., the number of foods offered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 23, and Sejn 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine deeadally rounded ofl'. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be^ a triad of such deeadally rounded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzalil bei den Ostariem’ in 
the Philologische Abhandlungen fur H. Schweizer- 
Sidler). It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year. 
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(c) The places of the worship of the dead. 
— The nearest and, so to apeak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body 1ms 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

'After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, “ bliny," and 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some morsels from 
each dish on it’ (S. 1 p. 005). At the aprinc-dzjady, 'after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betako themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they lwve readied their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
tho year have completed the laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as ‘‘Anelii Panlski "(“ Angel of the Lord ”), then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After tho 
glasses of brandy have gene round tho circlo several times, tho 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually- changes into a joyous 
one. While some of these present sob aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some bow their heads over tho grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. ... In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter— tho brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feasts end in the laments turning 
imperceptibly into songs of joy ’ (S. J p. 010 (.). 

The doings at the Greek rplra /cal tvara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 
p. 25*}, and at the Roman solcmnia mortis (cf. 
Marquardt, Jtoviische Staatsvcrwaltung , iii. 298 11'.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationcs, ‘ qufe in qui- 
busdam locis ad sepulcra mortuorum hunt,’ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20 b ) 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordanis relates the following with regard to tho 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 49) : ' Postquam talihus Inmentis 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” “meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “ funeral banquet ” ; cf. Miklosich, Etymol. 
Worterbuch tier Slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1880, s.v. “Strava”) 
super tumulum cius, quarn appellant ipsi, ingonti commissationo 
concelebrant ’ ; and the Greek expression mpiStum'or, ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily explained if the S«7n’ov took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the burial 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for the 
commemoration festival was trizna, which has not yet been 
etymologically explained. 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
frequently ottered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila : ‘ Then three trenches are 
rlug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 5491). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rome to the mundus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same rOle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the steperi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the 'grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
at tiie Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romcr, p. 
18711 ; Samter, Familicnfcste, p. 121). Ulysses, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower world’, 
otters his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Bretislav n. issued the following pro- 
hibition : 

‘ Item sepulturas, quso flebant in silvls et In campls, atque 
cenas (or scenas? cf. Kotljarcvskij, op, eit. p. 102 ff.), quas ex 
gentili ritu faciebant in biviis et in triviis, qunBi obanimarum 
pausationom, item et locos profnnos, quos super mortuos suos 
inancs eientes manes ac imluti facicm lnrvis bachando oxer- 
cebant.’ 

A feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Compilalia, which was_ held once a year 
with debauchery and inerry-making (Iwli) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fully explained 
in \Vissowa, op. cit. p. 1481) ; but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
offerings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, op. cit. p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is widely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 26S 1 , 
5G2 3 ; and Croolce, Popular Religion and Folklore 
of N. India, London, 1890, i. 77 1, 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea lias been sought in the fact, 
which has been expressly attested at least in the 
case of India (el Oldenberg, p. 5G2 3 ), that the 
crossing of great main roads was u favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way tho worship 
of the dead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of tho surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt with in the next section, 

(d) The ritual of the worship of the dead. 
— It will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual peculiarities, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important features. 

(o) The .summoning and dismissing of the ances- 
tors . — It is a prevailing custom to call solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. We are again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia : 


‘ All seat themselves nt the table which is set with articles 
of food, among which beer and spirits nrc to be found, and the 
one whorcads the prayer utters the following words : , _ 

“Ye sacred grandfathers, wo call you, W ^ 
(Xj n Yo sacred grandfathers, come to us ! O I ' i 
K Here is all that God has given. 


Yo sacred grandfathers, wo implore you, 

Come, fly to us ! ’’ 

At the end of tiie meal they rise from tho table and disperse 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants in the fol- 
lowing way : 

"Ye sacred grandfathers 1 yo have flown hither, 
yjA Ye have eaten and drunk, 

U \ Now fly away home again I 
y. O ' Tell us, do you wish anything more? 
y But better Is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

AkySQ, i kyStl I ” 

(a sound which they make to scare away hens and crows).* 
Cf. S.i p. 590 ff. 


The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep’s, or fowl’s head on the table. 


‘ After tiie master of the house has got the guests seated atthe 
commemoration table, lie takes in the one hand a candle rolled 
up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carries these 
three times round the animal’s head which lias been placed on 
the tabic, calling aloud by name not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, but also all who havo ever lived on the piece 
of ground belonging to him ns master of the Iiouje, and invitee 
them with tlio words, “ Come to this banquet’” (S.i p. 602 f.). 
At the end of the feast the ancestors are scared 


away. 

‘ The master or the mistress of the house removes the table 
away from the seats, and sprinkles the whole floor of the room 
to the door with water, saying at the same time, “ If you have 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest's court.” With 
these words the souls of the dead are turned out’ (S. 1 p. 014). 

A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted witli the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad qute convivia aniniam defuncu 
invitant preoantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians : 
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■ Pcracto prandio sacrificulus surgitde mensa, nc soopis domum 
purgat: ammasque mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanqumn 
pnlices, atque his precatur verbis, ut e domo recedant ; edistis 
aG bibistis animro dilect®, iie foras, ite foras. 

The same invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pvjidapitr - 

^After depositing tbe pintja, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
“Te Pitaras, may this he savoury to jour taste, may each one 
enloy his share.” Afteruards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: “Depart, j-e lovely Pitaras, to your old mysterious 
waj-s, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men”' (cf. Caland, Tolcnvcrehvxmg, p. 6f.). 

In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to he found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
tvliich is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word nfjpes for i (tuxai (cf. above, 
p. 15): Qi'pafe, Kijpes, ouk It’ ’ArOecrrrjpta — ‘Away, 
ye souls, the feast of the dead is over 1 (see J. E, 
Harrison, Proleg . to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 1G5, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘ Manes exite paterni 1 (cf. 
Rohde, Psyche 3 , i. 239 1 ). 

(/S) The feeding of the summoned ancestors. — Con- 
cerning the for/ns in which tire * grandfathers ’ 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 
Sejn’s materials : 

‘At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, nil the guests sit 
down along with the familj'Of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunii (from Gr. xaiwi-, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls : one of 
these he pours out on the table beside him, the other three ho 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives ot their earthly goods' (S. 1 
p. ESS). 

‘ The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family Iaj-s on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants saj-, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there ’ (S.i p. 502). 

‘ The master of the house commences Ilia feast. Ho takes ft 
spoon with kanunu and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by ail the members of the family 
who arc present. Then the tomtmil is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes as much ns he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table — for “the grandfathers.” From these little hits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of„mishmash is, bj- the end of 
the supper, formed on the table ’ (S. 1 p. 613). 

‘If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seatoron the floor, they dare not lift it up. "That," they sav, 
“ some one w ill eat ” ’ (S. 1 p. 611). Cf. also llenccius : ‘ Si quid 
forte decidat in terrain de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, quio nulios habent vet cognates vel 
amicos vivos, a quibus excipiantur convivio, relinquunt mandu- 
candum.’ ‘After they have praj-ed at the grave, they nli 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mend. 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the childi en) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prav ed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in tho same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoon3 are left on the 
table tlie whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in ’ (S J p. 605), 

From these statements three points are clear : 
(1) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to tbe 
dead -who have no family or friends: (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near the windows or 
on the tables to he partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can he proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing tbe meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) lias fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points (1) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the meal belongs to tlie dead in general. 

Of. Laert. Diog. viii. 34: ’Aptaro<)ai’qs niv ngiawv frjalv etvat 
ra irlmovra kiyav ev roll ’Hputri prjSJ yivtaff arr av etnbi 
Tpairefiji KaTaaccrfl, and Athenteus X. 427 ej Toiy Tertkeurqitiio-i 
ribv aireVraov ra irirroi-ra Tns rpo^q? arrb tup vpairf( aw 

(cf. also Sam ter, Pamilicnfeste der Griechen und Homer , p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Antliesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots — 
Xirrpai, after which the day was named (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche a , i. 238). 

[y) The food of the dead. — Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. silcies Viclonia pcmixlos, ‘ the wafers which 
Vielona likes’ ; and also White Russ. Ideclti, the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal were ns a rule as 
follows : kutijit (\\ heat or barley grains) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if lionev- could not be got, klecki, “cakes” 
(in most cases made of bailey with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (6.1 p. 614). ‘AH the others who at- 
tend live funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased n a klecki, “to eat cakes’” (S.l p. E54). ‘At this 
meal galulki or klecki must without fail be among the dishes. 
There are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found among the population of this place, such ns “he was no 
kleckachC ” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast) ; or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery-, they say: nu klecki jemuJ i.e., “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ” ’ (cl. S. 1 p. 670). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda, ‘ cake companion,’ lias come to be the 
technical expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to oiler to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, what dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
beans. 

The former is tho most important ingredient of 
tlie White Russian kanunii (see above): ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytei, 
‘‘honey-water ’” (S. 1 p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanattil (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with tlie Skr. sutd, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
offering’ (lit. ‘pressed,’ root su), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from tlie primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in tbe more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
pt0v, O.H.G. meto, O. Slav, medii, etc. The Indian 
food for tlie dead, which was offered at tlie 
ir Add has, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunii. 

‘Thus speak the Pitavas: 1 1 May the person bo bom in our 
family who M ill offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed with 
honey ami ghi l'" ‘ Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sms, they demand rice-soup mixed with honoy Irom 
their sons and grandsons ’ (cf. Caland, Totcnterehrung, p. 44 f.). 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cf., for details on this, 
Samter, op. cit. p. SI if., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
icaltung, lii. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schroder, ‘Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 ff. , in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba==0. Slav, boon. 
Alb. bade, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offering to the departed souls (see J. G, 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv, 240 f.). 

It is also to be noticed that in the Pobsh-Russian 
province of Pintsehov (cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p, 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested : ‘ The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey- water.’ 

(8) The frame of mind of the worshippers [joy and 
grief). -—According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mens® tanquam muti ’ ; and also in India we are 
told : ‘ As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal ’ (cf. Winternitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen ? ’ in Beilage 
eur Miinchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lari 
silicernium denotes the ‘ meal taken in silence ’ 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (*'.c. the dead) 
(cf. Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
66 IF.). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn ( J p. 596 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 

‘One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the grave, are at this time sadder nnd more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, hut listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the gate creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window rattles— whatever the cause way be— -if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these things are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,' etc. 

It is this frame of mind — this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20 b ), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way : MOarav o£ vabaiol iv rots 
irepiddirvois rbv TfTehevnjKiTa iiratvetv sal el <pav\os rjv 
(cf, Rohde, Psyche i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme-joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to he sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
cit.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
(cf. Winternitz, op. cit.). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia (S. 1 p. 588) : 

'After the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 
these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without hrawlB. The ceremony 
of throwing or beating with cabbage-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (after grief and anxiety 
come joy and consolation). That is how the White Russian com- 
memoration festivals (chavtury) are celebrated.’ 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this Tustic play with cabbage-heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spcctaculum admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroelus. 

(c) The feeding of beggars. — In conclusion, we 
may mention the wide-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their songs, prayers, and religious poems are regarded as a 
sufficient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 
pockets.’ ‘The beggars, knowing that at burials they are 
treated to food and Brink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions ’ (S. 1 pp. 507, 527). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.c. cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, being 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘ sacred,’ about them, on account 
of which they can he regarded as representatives 
of the summoned souls of the dead ancestors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf. A, Bruckner, 1 Polnisch-lateinische Pre- 
digben des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Archiv filr slav. 
Phil. xiv. 183 ff.) the spirits of the dead are often 
thought of as ubole (O. Slav, ubozijc), i.c. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘damionibus sacrificla offerunt, quae 
dicuntur vbosthye , remantes sen derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post cenam’). 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian festivals a 
primitive custom is preserved which in India, as we 
have already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole hands of 
Brahmans at the riraddhas. The sendee which is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(c) The general significance, for the his- 
tory of culture, of the worship of the 
dead IN primitive times.— It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor -worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives : among the Indians the 
sapinda, or ‘cake-companions’ ; amongthe Greeks, 
the ayx«rrm, or ‘ nearest ’ ; among the Romans, the 
propinqui sobrino ienus, ‘ the relatives as far as the 
sobrimis ’ ; and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors. 
In his Reallcx. der indogerm. Altcrtmnslcunde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
sapinda- relationship, and included those persons 
who liad in common father, grandfather, ana great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while m the 
case of the Gr. d-yxiorets and the Lat. propinqui 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, eariy joined by c ognati and even affincs. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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clo>u>t connexion with each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir’ and ‘to give the 
funeral feast to somebody ’ (Skr. ddyddd, ‘sharer,’ 
‘heir.’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake'} are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isanis (vi. 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, efrai KXijpoi'Sfxoy nai M rh /ivijpara Ihat 
Xfofiffov kc. 1 ivayiovvraV In Rome the principle of 
the jus pontificum is accepted, nulla hereditas sine 
saens, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied by the Old Norse ex- 
pressions: erf a, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) ‘to 
Inherit * ; erf it, ‘ inheritance ' ; erfcta-bldr, ‘ a funeral feast ' ; 
erji, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’; erfmgi, erfi-vorctr (A.S. erfe- 
ward), 'an heir’ ; erfi-bl, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast ' 

This allianco of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and offensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of blood revenge (cf. Schrader, 
Real lex. , art. ‘B1 utrache’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 
protection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of the welfare 
of the family (cf. O. Schrader, Reallex., art. 
‘ Kinderreichtum ’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times he begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be bom of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Reallex. , art. ‘ Heirat ’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
0. Schrader, Die Schwiegermuttcr und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totcnhochseit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead. — As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Reallex., artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘Sippe’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
semdentm, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of related oUot were bound together by common 
places of interment (Kou’bv yrtgui.) (cf. Marquardt, 
Privatlcbm derRomcr, 1879-S2, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche*, i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like 0. Nor. ccUhattgar, ‘hill of the tribe’ (celt, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial. roditcUsIcoje 
mesto, * cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors ’ 
(on Russ, roditcli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Reallex., art. ‘Friedhof,’ and M. Much, Mitleil- 
ungen der anthrop. Gcsell. in Wien, xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Muller, Die gricchischen Privataltertumcr*, 1S93, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but according 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the ola 
Slavonic Radimices, Vjatidi, and SSverjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
no stolpl { ‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘boundary,’ the significations of 
‘burial-mound’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Reallex., artt. * Stamm ’ and * Staat ’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘ good ’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yami, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along witli this heaven, there was also 
in Vedio times the conception of a ‘hell’ (cf. 
Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 530 ff. j 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 169 f.). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 

f round, world of "AiSijs. Its entrance is reached 
y a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde 2 , i. 53 ff.). Deep down beneath 
it lies laprapos (77. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od, xi. 576). For a few elect 
’HA&rt ov [Od. iv. 561 ff.) is appointed— a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to place over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcns, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 
in the realm of the shades n hich was Invested with any lively 
Imagination* (Wissowa, Religion und Kulhis der Romer, p. 
192k ’ * 

If we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the IYrcu dSavarifovres, ‘the Getes who 
regard themselves as immortal’ (Herod, iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the god 
ZAX/toffj or to whom it was customary to 

send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man upwards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. We have already 
(above, p. 25 a ) made the acquaintance of the 
Lithuanian god of the dead Viclona, beside whom 
there existed a Lettic Well a mdte. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
ul the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth, halja, Old Nor. hel, A.S. hell, O.H.G. 
hclla, which only in the Old Norse (Eel) developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhbll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the poetry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
ncorxna-wong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression raj (Lith. rojus, Lett, raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav, piklii, 
for the idea of ‘ hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. "A iS-qs must be 
derived from an original *d-Fi8a., ‘ place of invisi- 
bility ’ (Lat. vidcrc, Gr. Flo eh'), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. veavtas, ‘ young man ’ : *vea.vla, 
‘ youth ’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth, halja, 
etc. (=Lut. celare), ‘place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
A.S. burgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgels, O.L.G. burgisli, 
‘tomb s ); as also the Lat. orcus (cf. above, p. 17 b ) 
should most likely be compared with the Goth. 
aiirahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. ncorxna-wong has 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann ( Bcitragc 
z. Gcsch. d. dcutschcn Sprachc u. Lit. xxxii. 1) as 
‘ meadow of the powers of the under world ’ (*neor- 
sena, *ncrp-is?:a, Ncrthus, ‘terra mater,’ Gr. 
vlprepot, * the powers of the under world’ ; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitschr. filr dcutschc Wortforschung, 
viii. 144 ; Uklenbeck, Bcitragc, xxxii. 1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 
god of the dead, r^eX&fts. There was an Old 
Slavic root gyb, gib, ‘ airbWeyai ’ (Old Russ., c.g., 
gybcli ; Russ, gibcli, ‘ destruction,’ ‘ loss ’). Tlius 
the language would point to a meaning for Fepe\lijis 
such as o o.l v twv At ToWuplvuv (Herodot. iv. 94 : 
otrre aroOvrioKCLv cowtoos vopljovtn, llvai rc rbv d-rroXKv- 
nevov rapa ZaX/xofti' oal/xova. ol 81 avr&f rbv avrbv 
rovrov vogliovtn Tcpehiiftv). However, the group 
Lith. Viclona (* Vdonis), Old Nor. Valhqll, and 
Gr. 'WKiaiov (* FfjXvtnov) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historic connexion. The first part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith. wiles, 
‘spirits of the dead,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. wed, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. wal, xouol, 
‘strages,’ ‘cladcs,’ so that Viclona is the ‘dens 
anvnanm/ as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Valhqll signifies ‘ the hall of the 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. ’BXioiov (ireS(ov), it is 
usually derived— even by E. Rohde (Psyche-, i. 76, 
footnote 1) — from fXcvm, ibebaofiai, etc., and inter- 
preted as ‘ the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
IbevO iu Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to depart’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of ’HXtViot-, the connexion of the Greek word 
with the Lith. wiles, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Veselovskij (Trans, of the Department 
jar the Russ. Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 


Acad. [Russ.], xlvi. p. 287 ff.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we have before us 
in the case of Viclona, Valhqll , and ’HXiXrior, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vcl-, *vol-, *vel- in the sense of 
‘ souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
want of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which people were wont at an earlier date txi 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas — as, c.g., Gr. Kfy/3epoj=Skr. sarvara, 
tiabala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead) ; Gr. 
Tc£propor=Skr. taldtala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell) ; Gr. 'E p/idas (as leader of the 
dead) = Skr. sdrameya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead) ; Gr. Mhcos (as ruler of 
the dead) = Skr. mdnu, and other similar compari- 
sons — belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been given up by modern philology, as has 
been shown above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sphere — as, c.g., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found between the 
Gr. Ktppepos and the two ‘ four-eyed and spotted 
dogs of Yama who guard the path’ — do not turn 
out to be capable of convincing proof (cf. 0. 
Gruppe, Die griechischcn Kultc una My then, i. 113 ; 
E. Rohde, Psyche-, i. 304, footnote 2; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion aes Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 

f raves of the deceased, belongs to the individual 
evelopment of the separate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending away the soul 
(which was thought of as ‘ smoke ’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre — a 
custom which, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideas — as, c.g., 
from the wish to free the living from the pollution 
which was threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the body 
of the beloved dead — still it cannot be disputed 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead was 
one which, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not bum, and that there are 
many women-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
berm op. cit., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only way 
to Hades is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘ translated ’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (Hiodorus Siculus, v. 28) it wa? 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
were supposed to be carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the shades. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly' as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by T Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17 , 22) : 

‘Ye Arabs are indeed a stupid people: ye take him who is 
the best beloved and most highly honoured o! men and cast him 
into the earth, where the creeping beasts and worms feed on 
him. We, on the other band, burn him in an instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.’ 

The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to -whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the ditterent 
peoples rule over the souls of the dead that are 
laid in the earth as well as over, the seed which 
sprint up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Tala (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(Wissowa, Archiv fur Rcligionswisscnschaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zcmyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes mdtc, Lith. Seme ‘earth,’ Tlirac. 2eyl\ n 
< earth-goddess ’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are ottered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of the present article ( Reallcx . 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoneia as the 
‘ killing of the seed,’ * and the Latin Feronici as 
the ‘bringing of the seed.’ 

II. Worship of the sky and other natural 
PHENOMENA — ‘the HEAVENLY ones.’— Intro- 
duction. — If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 
revalent among other Aryan races, which were 
oth incompletely attested and (as c.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately he necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the jpagan Slavs, and 
to coniine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

* Prutheni noticiam del non habuerunt. Quia siraplices 
fuerunt, eum ratione coroprehendere non potucrunt, et quia 
literas non habuerunt, immo in ecripturis ipsum speculari non 
poterant. . . . Et quia sio deum non eognoverunt, ideo contigit, 
quod errando omnem ereaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunaiu et Stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiani, 
usque ad bufonem. Habuerunt etiam lucos, catnpos et aquas 
saeras, sio quod secure out agros colere vel piscari ausi non 
luerant in eisdem ’ ( Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, i. 53). 

We may compare with Peter of Dushurg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Thcut. of Blumenau (i Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, 
i. 53, note 1) : 

* Horum (the Prussians) ritus Bicut a Christiana religions 
alienus, ita ab omni humnnitate remotus fuit, Ipsi namque 
prisco gentilitatis errore imbuti omnem omatum oasli atque 
terra adorontes nonnuilas silvas adeo saeras esse arbitrobantur 
ut neo lip-no incidere nec vetustate quidem deiectos arbores 
inibi abducere permittebant.’ 

Later hut still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent, travelled all 
through 1’olisb Livonia : 

‘ Hi varies deos liabent, alium cteii, nlium terra, quibus alii 
wbsunt, ut dii pisoium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccorum ao singularium necessitatum 
proprios* (cf. Usener, Gottemamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slatorum , i. p. 163, ed. Pertz : * Inter mnltiiormia 
deorum numina, quibus nrva silvas tristitins atque voiuptates 
attribuunt, non dilfitentur unum in ca ilis ceteris imperitantem.’ 

, ' toepircfyovri, etc.;^qpoi' - n TeuvclpvaiwvCcSvTpoiiij, Hes.; Roofs' 
ij rmi>\ewv, Arcadius, and vWrot (qf, also Hoops, Waldbhume 
und Kulturpflanzen, Strossburg, 1905, p. 3C0) ; Flronia, 
FarCnui, FerCnxa, acc. to W. Mannhardt, TTaJS. und Fcldkulte, 
Berlin, 1875-1, ii. 32S: far (=£<ipov, *6fters-), ‘spelt'; for 
mother view o' Fcronia cf. W. Schulze, Eigennamen, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 105. 


With these genera] characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
gjans themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meietius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Hath. Strvikoivski ( Kronika. Polska, Litticska, 
Pruska, Moskowieicska, Tatarska, Rgbg. bei Osterberg, 15S2), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* dc Hits Samagitarurn, Basel, 
1615), JIottluBus l’raetorius ( Dclicicc Prussicce oder Preussischc 
Schaubulme, completed about 169S, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods ( Sondergotter , , 

‘ special gods,’ as H. Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
a particular province ot culture, a s, c.g., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, a god who looks after 
cattle in general ( Sutvaras ), then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god who attends to the feeding 
(Szericzius), another taking care of the pasture lands (GanyUm 
devas). In addition to these, there are ‘ special gods ’ concerned 
with the oxen (Eavbis), the horses (Rataimcza), the sheep 
( Eratlnis ), the snine (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
( Swieczpuhcscgunnis deros), the bees ( Eicziu birbullis, Austheia, 
Prokonmos), the calves (Kanaitis), the young pigs ( Priparszas ), 
aod there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest QIttsiu bir- 
bite). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called Indigitamenta, i.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are known to ns in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitaics rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes (di mtpliales, diagrestes, etc.) t may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities ; 

‘Sed etalii sunt praterea (i.e. besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
plures hominum ritam pro sua quisque portions ndminiculautes, 
quos volentem cognoscere indigitamentormn iibri satis edoce- 
bunt’ (Censorinus)i 

* Of. J oh. Lasicii Paloni dc Diis Samagitarum libellus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, with additions by A. Bielenstein, Riga, 
1868; 'Die Baltica des Libellus Lasicki : Untersuchungen zur 
litauischen Mythologie,’ by Theodor R. von Grienberger in 
Archiv fur slavitche Philologie, xviii. III., and A. Bruckner, 
‘Litauische Gotternamen,' ib. xxii. 669 ff. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the main source of Lasicki. He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tinned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of fire ( Polengabia , ‘ the 
Agatha of the hearth ’ ; cf. Lith. peleni, 1 fire-place,’ Matcrcinbia, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
name3 and forms of these gods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint in earlier tames have strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by Laskoivslri-Lasicius will be noted as sueb. 
t t Cf. Wissowa, ‘Eebte und falsche “Sondergotter” in der 
rbmischen Religion’ in Ges. Abh. zur romtschen Religions- und 
Staitgcschichte, Munich, 1904, p, 304 ff. 
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The important tiling, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than * special gods.’ If we take, c.g., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus, 
harvest by Consus and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus—a\\ of them deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kullus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
Pit. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who wero 
invoked by the tinmen at the sacrum Ccrealc: Vcrvactor(lor 
the fallow ploughing), Itedarator (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcitor (for the drawing of the furrow), Jnsitor (for tho 
sowing), Obarator (for the grubbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subruncinator (for the weeding), 
Mcssor (for the mowing), Convector (for the gathering), Condi tor 
(for the storing), and Promitor (for tho delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Stcrculinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta ’ in Roscher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator ) is at the sacrum Ccrcale 
the * sower ’ ; Conditor is the ‘ storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Saturnus (Sreturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically with screre and condcrc (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(ianua), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Ssullinnis (Lith. szitlinys, ‘ the 
well’), or a god of the bath-broom, Szlotrazys 
(Lith. szlutrrtzis, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
tamenta : Forulus, ‘ god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘goddess of the lunges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman goas on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 
pre-historic formations, even in cases where these 
figures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.g., with the Lith. Gabjau- 
jis, ‘god of the bams’ = Lat. Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirTcsztd, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185) ; Lith. Perdoytus, ‘god of merchants ’ 
=Lat. Mercurius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse ’ = Lat. Mutumis Ttihmus (Wis- 
sowa, ]). 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. Usener’s standard work 
(Gotternamen) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resemblin' 1- 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 11611.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, who, just like 
the gods of the Indigitamcnta, could be rightly 
designated as ‘ dei hominum vitam pro sua quisque 
porhonc adminicnlantes.’ But how do matters 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons’ ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
ICauflmann in his Deutsche Mytnologie- (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern Mythology, London, 
1903, p. 31, ‘ to prove in the oldest l'eutonic re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppi ter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Herulians a iroXiis OeGiv G/xi\os; and when 
Jordanis (eh. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus: 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, quos theologiam instniens n umina quccaam 
et sacclla vcncrari iussit,’ what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities ! 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit — a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamnrdus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nertlms, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimelln, etc. — as all 
being different forms of tho names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods <J uppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants ? The former of these 
classes — in addition to Juppitcr Optimus Maximus, 
who was worshipped by all in common — honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guai’dian gods on the barbarian Olympus — and 
found them too. But none of these questions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion* can be raised against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu - Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘special gods’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘ animism,’ i.c. ‘ the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture 3 , London, 1891). 
In close connexion with this animism we see fur- 
* The same is true ol the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten- 
dency to form gods was kept in check by influential priests 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
influence on the development of great personal gods (cf. below, 
ib) 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, tiaces of a pronounced ‘fetishism 
lemain. It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once 'worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine anima. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4 e). 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
primitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
form of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘special 
gods’ presupposed as original are not at first to he 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning he different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and appeared distinct from the other 
‘special gods.’ These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us : 
Skr. devd, Lat. dcus, Lith. diZwas, Ir. dia. Old 
Nor. tivar, nom. pi. i.c. the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

These ‘heavenly ones’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their worship, and (5) then- 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

I. Evidences of the significance of the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion. — It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worship 
of the sky and the powers of nature connected with 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we hare already seen In the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solcm, lunam et Stellas, tonitrua — omnem omatum cadi atquo 
terra ndorantes— varios deos habent, alium cadi, alium terra, 
quibus alii subsunt ). 

Tins is still more clearly proved by Herodotus (1. 1311 
with regard to the Persians^ ayi^iiara filv * 0 1 yijour test 
0 wmovs ovtc cr vo/ui) irotev/iipovs ISpvcailai, aXXa teat tow ttoitvvi 
fjiajpiTjy iirt^ipovo-i, wv fier i/iot loeffL, otl ovk apffptoiro^rviae 
eyofutrap rove Ceoes xaratrep ot 'EWrfvrfe drat, ot fie vopiCovoi 
Ait p.ip end t a v^-r t .\6zara tmp ovpeW avaflaipoPTfS 6vi rta? epfieiv, 
Tor kvkXop n-avra toO ovpavoO Ata koAigi'tw fifiovei 51 ~>;Atu) t « 
*at ere At; 1.77 K al y f] rat trvpi eat yfiart Kai arepotvf rovroitn flip fir; 
povrotet Ovoyat apxnCep, and the Scythians (lv. 59) : fieovv plv pov* 
row TOt'trfie t Aatrrcorrat, Ttmi jr per paAtcrra, eirt fie A (a Tt real p?)r 
roptfotTer Trjr J'r/r tow At 6s eti'at ywaiKcu C$sar reports regard- 
ing the Teutons : ‘Gennani multum ab hac(Gallorum)consuetu- 
dlno differunt, nam neque druides habent, qui rebus divinis 
prasint, neque sacrificiis student, deorura numero eos solos 
ducunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte opibus iuvantur : Salem 
el Vuleanum el Lunam, reliquos ne fama quldem acceperunt 1 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 21). 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself : Skr. Dydits=Gr. Zetfs, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
piter (J'u-pUcr=7iev trirep, an ancient vocative), 

* 0!., In addition, Erasmus Stella, *de Borussltn Antiqultatr 
Ibus ' ii., in Grynmus, JVovus Orbis, Basel, 1637, p. 682 : * Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primos crediderunt, tonitrua tulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant, tempestates adiertendas 
citandasque precationibus dixerunt' 
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Old Nor. Ttjr, O.H.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘sky’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydits, while the Gr. Zeds and 
Lat. Juppitcr on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tyr and O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest god of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. _ The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dySus 
( =Lat. dies, ‘ day ’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan f dye us, ns well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions — the formation of 
‘special gods’ — it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the tlmndei crash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly oyer the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, 0. Nor. Thorr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S. ]>unian, 
]mnor, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Irish 
torann, "Welsh larann, Cornish taran, ‘thunder’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess ?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan {P/tars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as T apavbov 
(Dat.), Taranucus, Taramtcnits. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. R. Much, ‘Der 
germanische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fur 
Heinzcl, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkihias (according to Menecius ‘ dcus 
tonitruum ac tempestatum'’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Botli of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,’ ‘ thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with tiie Old Norse Fjorgyn , the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Parjdnya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ ( *perku ), so 
that the meaning ‘ he of the oak ’ would result for 
Pcrhinas (cf. in Menecius: Putsccctus, ‘deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
‘pine tree ’], ‘ he of the pine tree ’ ; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Early History of the Kingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons he ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. j is not = Lith. k), and 
after all it may he better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Tarams and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Perkiinas 
and Perun to start from their appellative significa- 
tion.! J ust as in the North of Europe, so also in 
i * m re < me f V nd <>germ. Forsehungm, iU. SOI) has lately, on 
uisumcicnt grounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from *dy£u$—2>cus and connected them with 
*aeivos~aeus. 

■f E. LidfSn (Armenische Studien, Goteborg, 1900, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these •words. With us he derives the 
Slav, perunu and Lith. perkxinas from the appellative significa* 

0 thunder, and places both words beside Old Slav, vera, 
pirctu and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen, orot 
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tlie Yedas, DyMs, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm (along with Parjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is goa of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time : 

Zevs 6’ o vpavov evpvv eu alOJpt teal ve<f ) Aflcri (II. XV. 192). 

In fact, titles of tlie god referring to the latter 
quality, such as vetpehyyeplra, repiritctpavvot, arepo- 
mjyeplra, Ke\aive<f>Jjs, iplySovros, ipi(3peplri)S, aerrepo- 
tttjttis, dpyitdpauvos, etc., exist in largo numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural cvpvora, ‘ wide-eye ’ (cf. above, rbv 
k6k\ov irdura rod ovpavov Ala sahtovret), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 
points to the god as the bearer of the light of 
day (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildunqcn dcr indogcr. 
Ncutra , "Weimar, 1SS9, p. 400), The same tiling is 
to be found in the case of the Latin J uppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

The Sun : Skr. suvar (silrya nnd svilr, Av. hvar), Gr. apfXwt 
(Oret. Hes.), 17A105, rjAtor, Lnt. so/, Goth, sauil, neut. (beside 
sunnd, fern.), Welsh hcul, Old Pruss. Saule, Lith. sduli. 

The Daum : Skr. ushds nnd usrd, Av. tiiah, Gr. ijwr, AJol. 
avtue, Lnt. aurora, Lith. auszrtl. 

The Moon : Skr. mds, Av. mdh, Gr. Goth, mtna, 

Lith. mini l (in addition O. Lat. losna. Lat. l(lna, Armen. 
lusin‘, of. Old Pruss. lauxnos, ‘constellations’). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light — Saulclc ‘ the sun,’ Mtnu or 
MAncsZlis * the moon,’ Auszrlni * the morning 
star,’ Walcarhii (also called Acvoruna) * the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. Awaigzdl) as a whole, 
over which Suaixtix rules, Auszru * the dawn ’ 
(of., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausca [for Auszrci] den est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis ’), etc. — play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Litliuanian religion and mythology. But oven in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Ctesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says : ‘ Solem deinde suspicions et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent, the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks: ‘ Nullus 
dominos solem et lunam vocet neque per cos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. S6l 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula: 
Sinthgunt Sunna era mister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. tiwesdwg, 
wddnesdmg, Ipunrcsdwg, frigedmg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. sunndntag and mdnatag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lunev, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least by 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 
goddess Sunna is strengthened by the general 
West Teutonic formation A.S. mnnanad/en= 
O.H.G. sunndn-dband. For as this combine- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
‘evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
'thunder’), both of which mean 'to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. If this is correct, then, 
there would he in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav, perunu, Lith. per- 
ktinas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of 'the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunntin- 
dband (but cf. R. Much, in Hittcilungen dcr 
anthrop. Gcscllschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 10). 
Tiie name of the daum, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess Ostara (to be found 
in the O.H.G. Ostariln, Ostarmdnod), A.S . Eoslre 
( Eastormona ]i, cf. Bede, dc Tcmporum rations, 
c. 13) = Skr. usrd, Lith. auszrci, only with the 
difference that here the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring (but cf. 
A.S. larcndcl, ‘ morning-Btar,’ ‘morning-dawn’), 
The reason of this change is to be found in the 
fact that in prc-historic times special worship was 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indian Ushas (cf. Hillcbrandt, 
Vcdischc Mythologic, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff. and 
L. v. Schroder, ‘Lihgo’ in the Mittcilungcn dcr 
anthrop. Gcscll. hi Wien , xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine auscl, ‘sol’ (Vnrro, dc Ling. Lat. v. 68 
acc. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 
from the root *aus- which has just been referred to, 
whose priests were called Ausclii (Aurelia familict ; 
cf. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, Usil 
Sol ct Eos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest components of the 
pantheon (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
decides in favour of the former view, although 
there arc no traces of their worship either in tlie 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, c.g. Minerva, whose name (* Mcncs-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. pivot, *ytvc<r-os) which 


is entirely extinct in the Italian languages, and 
therefore must be very old. Mena in the Indig ita- 
menta is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities !arc 'llXior and 'Hilt, 


MtJi't; and 2eAi}j't?, although they continue for the 
most part to play a rflle in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sdnja) and a 
moon-god (Mds), who, however, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as c.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pers. MiOra, 
New Pers. mihr, * the snn ’), Varuna, nnd the 
Adityas, or they have been repressed by these (of. 
Oldenbcrg, Die Religion dcs Veda, pp. 185 if., 194). 
The position of the female personiucation of the 
sun Siiryd is more important, owing to her re- 
lation to the Alvins and her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 


often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Mi)v 
(moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Bin- 
leilung, p. 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Cfesar fire (Skr. <iy?u=Lat. ignis, Lith. vgnls, 
Old Slav, ogni) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is born in heaven 
(cf. A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feucrs, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Reallcxicon, art. ‘ Feuer ’). On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here Jerome of Prague found 
‘gentem quee sacrum colobat ignem eumque per- 
petuum appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 
aeficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it Ugnls 
szwcnta, ‘holy fire,’ or szeuentd ponylcc, ‘holy 
mistress.’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Prretorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspclcnic, ‘ the one behind 
the hearth ’ (Lith. pelSne), etc. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the .Roman 
Vesta , Greek 'E trrli), Arcadian Farrla, ‘hearth, 

« hearth-fire.’ There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cnlt of Yesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einlcitung (p. 162 ff.). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, 
art. ' Herd ’ ; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209 f . ; and Wissowa, op. cit., p. 141 ff.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 69), among 
the Scythians 'lartrj (Seyth. Ttapirl, i.c. ‘the. warm- 
ing one,’ or * heat’ ; Avesta tap, Skr. tdpati, t&pd- 
yati, taptd ; NewPers. t&bad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, os well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the Aryans. .The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedie Agni (Lith. 
uqnls), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
r nie Greek "H^a«rror (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, cf. aepat, ‘ kindling ’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from *volM, ‘ fire ’= Skr. u IkA, ‘firebrand’; of. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their original sphere than the Vedic Agni. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Volnndr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention tvind and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Pmssinn IVijo-patis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Weapons and Wcjdievs) from the Lith. wtjis, wejas, 
‘wind.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic V&yti, ‘wind,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek AfoXos (*/Vio-Xo-s). The name 
Vilta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vdyu and also means ‘wind,’ ‘wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic WOdan-OSinn ; 
but the etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138 : o-^Sovrcu rrora/xobs piXiara ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4 : IXitTKovrai /cal field pa. irorayCov . . . 
real Totrrots &( rirep Strict Spuvrcs). The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech. Myth, iv. 4 , 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers were called Storpetpeis and 
Siurereh, .‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-bom.’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the. Latin Neptdnus (Umbr. nepitu ' inundation 
according to Bucheler, Lex. Ltalicum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta , ‘moist,’ Ndwas, a Persian spring, 
Virrapir, a Scythian river) ; the Greek Nijpefc : vapis, 
' flowing,’ ‘ moist ’; the Indian Apsaras : ap - ‘ water ’ 
{apdm ndpdt, 1 the water-child ’), etc. 

These powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i.e. the sky (*dySus), together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

*The Lithuanian names of cods ending in -pads (cf. also 
Dimst\pat\s : dimstis, 1 house,' ‘court/ LaUkpatis ‘lord of the 
fields,* Raugupatis, ‘lord o! the leaven’) are regarded by the 
author o! the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmsen. 
p. 115, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdU, ‘husband* has 

only in one case 
1 compound word 


‘ the heavenly ones ’ ( *deiv6s ), must accordingly he 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The w*ay in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples will be indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . The oldest names of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ — 
Aryan archaeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coining to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
follows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative hut perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there wore as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— Zeus — Juppiter — Ziu, in agni — ignis — ugnls — 
ogni, in donar — torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine anima, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., hut not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his own sphere. They w*ere ‘ special gods’ 
set, so to say, on a high pedestal of w’orship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his book, Sprachverglcichung 
und Urgeschichte a , p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in Ins frequently mentioned hook 
Gbtternanien (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotus reports (ii. 52) of the Pelas^i, 1 the ancients,’ 
a name which, as the present writer believes, included all that 
was known or supposed to be known regarding^ the pre-historic 
Inhabitants of Greece : cOvov 7 ravra. nporepov ol UcAatryot Geot&i 
cirtvxdfLwot cu? eyw cv AwSuvq (the oldest placeof worship in 
Greece) otSa aKoverar, iircow/iCTjv ov5' ovvo/xa. eirotevvro ovSevi 
avr&y ov yap a#c^«Jccrav «ai. 


Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as 8.6 eoi, ‘without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian Thol ol 
lit. Athos., and in the same sense Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports ; 
cviot Sc rove KaAAaLcovv aDcovs < paert, rove SS KeKrtfl-rjpas *al tovs 
trpotrpdppovc rwv bp.6puv avroiv avwvvpia rtvt 0ea> CCuecv] vats 
navcrcK-rp'ot^ vvkt wp rrpb rwv wAwv, rtavooclovs re \o pevetv teat 
rraywxtgciv. 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water ; hut the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek wiio had 
listened to their W’orship would, under the impres- 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, nave 
called them also &0eoi. 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and trueproper 
names for them. This process w*as called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods’ had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In the case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from, without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Yedic 
pantheon, Mitra, Vantna, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, Ohpavli), along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Crnsar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and fire, and 
add to these the thunder ( Donar ), the sky (Ziu), 
and the wind ( Wodan [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions ( Germania , ch. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury ; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Grreco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature- worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
4 &) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the S/nXor tCiv OeQv, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brought about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
the most part completed and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their development we are thus almost exclusively de- 
pendent on the intcrprctationof their names. It must, 
however, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 


the fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if we were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere of 
his activity, the ‘ cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as Zet )s ( *dySus ) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anima which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
development, through the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which we find in Homer. But it is worthy of 
note that in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the •world and of mankind [c.g. g-grlera, £ewos in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (cf. 
above, p. 34). Corresponding to this, Agni in 
India is originally nothing else than the divine 
anima of fire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

The Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true dii. Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 
position and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions. 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Preller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, 'KicSKhuv, ’AveWw (direXXa, 
‘fold’) is ‘he of the fold’ (cf. e.g. kI&Suv, ‘miner’: 

‘ dross ’ ; ’A yaOuv : ayaOis ; Vihiov : <pl\os, K. 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. ii. a l, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and 'B pyelas, ‘E ppdjs ('ippa, 'ippases, 
‘ stone,’ ‘ stone-heaps ’), is ‘ he of the stone-heap.’ 

Divine names which designate the god appeliatively as standing 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conception are exceed- 
ingly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is seen, e.g., in Lith. 
Medcinis, ‘he of the wood’ (Lith. intdis ); Puszaitis, ‘he of 
the pine tree ’ (Lith. puszls ) ; Eratlnis, ‘he that belongs to the 
lambs’ (Lith. tras); Lat. Silvanus, Pomona, Mellona, Bubona, 
Minerva from *Menesova(‘ she who has to do with the *menos 
= Gr. fievoi '), Old Gall. Braciaca (brace), ‘ he of the malt’ ; l’hryg. 
5’a6azi'os=Dionysus (Illyr. sabaia, ‘beer’), ‘he of the beer’(cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, p. 89) ; and in numerous other instances. 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana — 
Tanfana, Rludana, Saxanus, Magus anus, etc. — may belong 
to this class. ’An-eXAuw is accordingly, in the first instance, a 
‘ special god ’ of the cattle-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing in 
general, in which character, as is well known, he already appears 
in Homer (11. ii. 766, xxi. 448 ff.), and which is clearly referred 
to in the ancient epithets Aihuot, * he who frightens away the 
wolves from the folds,’ Kapraor : napvos, ‘ nock ’ (cf. Lith. 
Erallnis), and Nc/xxo?: ro/xo?, * pasture ’ (cf. Lith. Ganyklos dexcas : 
ganykld, ‘pasture’), which had all, without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, however, 
takes us back to the primitive epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, 4 c). As late as the year 1683 the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(cf. A. Bruckner, A rchiv fur Slav. Phil, ix.33): ‘ Antiqme coionis 
superstitiones . . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aszmu, ‘stone’), saxum 
grandius’; and further: ‘Saxa pro diis culla (quai ill i lingua 

*The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), ‘the god 
of cattle,’ would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the Lith. tword, ‘ fence.’ 
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mtria Atmeschenes Viete, adioctorum scilicet loca [really adici- 
endt locus ; Lett, atmeschanas wietal in qure ciborum analecta 
pro hbamine conicctabant; quibus cpsorum amniantiura cni* 
orem nspergebanfc qumque contingere jpsis fas esset victimams), 
sex inquani eiusmodi araa circuiu oppida, in primis Itositenum, 
Duneburgmn, Russonum, e\ersa3 coetusque sacnficantium dissi- 
pate Prsetorius too relates (p. 21): ‘There was, several years 
ago, a somewhat higher stone not far from Gumbinnen or Bisser- 
keim, in a pine gnne, uhich was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the surrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.* Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odyssey , xvi. 471, we find the place name *Ep/iatoj Ao^oj : 
to -yap TSoy o40oAjiovmv. 
tjS>j imp mSAios oih 6' 'Ep/Huos Ao'^of (crrtv, 
and the scholiast remarks on this passage : ‘The heap of stones 
on the roadside is called ip/iai or. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
nnd where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. "Eppmios Aofas, however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called 'Eppatoi Ao/ou Hence it 
is tile custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which the}’ call 
' Ep/iatot Aoiot.' Of. also epparas A ub vs aetnopevpevovt eic riphv 
toO 'EppoO (Scliol. A't'i. Ther. 150). Eatables, too, suchjis dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (fppotov), 
professedly for the passing travellers, but in reality as a sacrifice 
to the god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
n orsbipped stones or cairns, which were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine anima , which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘ he of the cairn of stones,' ‘Epp-eios- 

How these primitive gods, ‘ lie of the cattle- 
pen ’ and ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ gradually grew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greeic Olympus trill never, as lias been men- 
tioned above, he completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with <I'oi/9or, 
‘the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have been of 
signiiicance for Apollo. The sun-god Phoebus 
opened the aHKXai, ‘ the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘ direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Forts the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘goddess of 
the health/ and Lith. Szulhnnis (sznlinys) the * god 
of _ the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘god of the doors’ 
(so also Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Gcminus, Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clusius, Patulcius in the Car- 
men Saliorum ), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Borne of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Bex 
sacromm) and Ms own festival ( Agonalia ), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything— especially of the year 
(Januarius) — must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
the pnneipium deorum (ef. Wissowa, p. 91 ffi). In 
the same way as a material and originally highly 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the rank 
of the dii, we find in Borne a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-tlunking spirit of the 
Romans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

Tliisis seen, e.a., in Ceres ‘ growth ’ :cresco( cf. Osthoff, 
Jarcrga, i. 1), Venus* (*ren<M=Slr. vdnas ‘desire,’ ‘pleasant- 
ness ),. Stic (‘sowing ‘=Lith. sejd, ‘seed-time XobigusO failure 
ol crops '), etc. 

* In Oscan and Pmlignian the goddess Screniae corresponds 
to her. The name is connected with Osc.-Umbr. her- fieri- 
PoiAeirSai, Goth, jatmjan, * to desire,' etc., and accordingly 
means ‘ desire.' ° 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods’ were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar—dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, Wddari). As examples we may take the gods 
Saxndt and Itequalivahamis, which can he inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, the}' could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saxndt, i.e. ‘sword-bearer,’ ‘com- 
anion of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 
ow he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the baptismal vow lie 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
WCdan (Brnune, Althocluleutsches Lesebuch 3 , Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen above hoiv a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘ name- 
less god ’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35 b ). May 
we not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘he of the darkness’ (Gotli. 
riqis = Gr. tyepos) — an interpretation of the Ilequa- 
livalianus mentioned by the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept ? Besides, lie was undou btedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the hanks of the Rhine. 

3. The forms of manifestation of the ‘ heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth. — It is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction between 
man and annual is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to he found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream ’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture s , i. 469). There may also have 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 68 ff. ) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e.g. the ASvins as children of the 
mare. The different animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
weie honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc ; , are unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of affairs in 
Greece is summarized by E. Meyer ( Gcschichte des 
Altcrtums, ii. 98) in the following way : ‘ The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus lias become Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (hut cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-bear ; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the. Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera po&ms 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless rough 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
fonn, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and AEgean civilization, we may in ail proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the goas were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Hist. Nat. x. 16 : ‘ Romanis 
earn aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis : lupi, minotauri, cqui aprique 
singulos ordines anteibant ’). It is the same custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
( Germania , ch. 7) : ‘ Efligiesque et signa qusedam 
detracta lucis in preelium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A.S. eoforcumbol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Mist. 
iv. 22 : * inde depromptae silvis lucisque ferarum 
imagines ’). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case. We must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Perunti, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says : ‘ He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows’ (cf. Dahl, Erklarendes Worterbuch der 
lebenden grossrussischen Sprache ", St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, lii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Lat. ealendee (icoAch-Sai), ‘ New Year,' has led on 
Russian soil to a divine being, personifying- the whole tiraebetween 
Christmas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
lead a maiden called Koljada, dressed in white, through the 


streets, nnd to sing, ‘On Christmas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. In the same song, in close con- 
nexion with the worship of this Koljada, a pagan sacrifice of a 
kid is mentioned (cf. Glazunov, Kussian Folksongs [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1894, p. 1). \Ye may also call to mind the super- 
natural rusaXki, from Lat. rosalia (povaaXia), ‘ festival of roses,’ 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 

Thus we may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pre-liistoric times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dyeus, * sky ’ (Slcr. Dy&us 
pitd, Gr. Zevs var&p ; cf. also in Hesych. Aaira- 
Tvpos' 6ebs iraph. Tu/t upatois, Lat. Juppilcr), as there 
were also a Scythian Zeds IlaTratos and a Bitliynian 
Zei/sIId was, lUnnrwos (Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 241 f.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether the word ‘ father’ 
indicates a position of honour of * dy&us com- 
pared to the other ‘ heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater) 
is applied to almost all tne gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consequence of this personification of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agn&yt ; 
Agni; Gr. AiFiLvij : Zei5 s, Aids; Lat. Juno, *Jovino ; 
Juppiter, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
ana the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the ‘ mother,’ Ppthivi 
(=A.S. foldc, ‘earth’), appears along with the 
‘ father,’ Dy&us. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (vogl^ovres rf/v Tt}v rod Aids elvai 
ywaiKa.) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly A idwaos (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess 2 egfXn 
(cf. the Lithuanian Ztmyna : Lith. seme, Old Slav. 
semlja, ‘ earth ’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasantry is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the matt syra semlja, 
* the cold Mother Earth,’ just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse : ‘ Mai wes ]>u, folde, 
fira moder, beo bu growende on godcs faffpme, ’ 
‘ Hail to thee, 0 Earth, Mother of men ! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’ * It is doubtful, 
however, if the lepbs yagas of Zeus with "H pn, '"'lio 
can scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung , p. 90 f. ; on the other side, Frazer, GB- 
i. 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 ff.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male (e.g- 
Dy&us and Agni ) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e.g. Ushas, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 

* We may look upon the rflie played by Tellus at Roman 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Of. Servius, iv. 
166 : ‘ Quidam sane etiam Tellurem praesse nuptiis tradunt ; 
nam et in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur ; cui etiam virgines, vel 
cum ire ad domum mariti coeperint, vel iam ibi positse, diversis 
nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
phenomena as rvell — in riddle and in myth. In 
discussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where hoth ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, Einleitung in die si a v- 
ische Lileralurgesch .» p. 810 2. ; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths. Max 
Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 80 ff., and art. Riddle). They are in the 
real sense of the lvord Weltratsel (‘riddles of the 
universe ’), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-ana-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

‘Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them up— ni carl, n i carica, ni krdsnaja deoica 1 (the stars). 

‘ The black cow has gored all men to death ; the white cow has 
brought them to lile again 1 ( day and night). ‘ Without hands, 
without leet, he creeps on the mountains ’ (the wind). ‘In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool ; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm’ (the tree). ‘There stands an. oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets ; 
each blue-bonnet has 14 eggs— 7 white and 7 black ' (the year, 
the month, weeks, days and nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Haug, ‘Vedischo Ratselfragen und 
Satselspruche,’ in Sitzungsberichte der ihlnehner Ak. d. IT., 
phil.- hist. Kl. 1876, p. 467 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, e.g., ‘Who travels alone? 1 ‘Who will bo bora again?' 
‘What la the preventive against snow?’ ‘What is the great 
scattering?’ and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The sun travels 
alone,' ‘The moon will be bora again,' ‘Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ 1 Tho earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns’ ZD A xx. 
262) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow? What is fleeter than the roc ? What is higher than 
thomountaln? Whatis darker than the night?’). In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Keyx, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedlo impres- 
sion, seeing that it is n prevalent idea in the Rigvcda that 
Agni, tho eon of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which ho is produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
onco after his birth. 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have influenced its forms as 
presented to ns in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as con with especial 
clearness he recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can he developed 
to explain processes cf nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
is concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gottemamen, p. 85 ff.). 

Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sun. The people 
worship the sun and an iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought turn help with tho iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perkunas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina as 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Attszrlnd), and is cut in two by the sword of 
PerkiSnas. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 

Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go hack to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Muller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have been fixed beyond ques- 
tion.* These Tefer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Sun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of tho Rigveda (x. 85). The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation described In different ways. In a Lithuanian'poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun In order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of tho god ’ (dewa deli , detca 
sunelei), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitora for the 
favour of ' the daughter of the sun,’ i.e. most likely tho sun 
Itself, just os in India the two Alvins, * the lords at the horses ’ 
(cf. Skr. aiva, 'horse ’), are regarded as the lovers of SCiryd or 
Suryasya Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of tho Indian Alvins with the Lettic ‘sons of the 
god' seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldcnberg, Die Jielir/ion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems tho morning and evening 
stars are olso called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and tho ‘sons 
of the god’ are thought of ns riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek A wbkovooi (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena ('EA ivy : «Aij, * scelid, • heat of tho sun ’) correspond to 
the Lettic dltca deli, ‘sons of tho god.’ Finally, tho Lettic 
‘sons of tho god ’ are very often described as servants and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, rfe Diis Samagiiarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘ angelus summorum deorum.’ whose name (cf. Lith. aigd, 
‘ reward ’) literally means ‘hired labourer,’ and thfs Lith. A this 
is etymologically tho same as tho name of the Teutonic deity 
Aids who corresponded to Castor and Pollux (Tacitus, Germania, 
ch. 43 : Apud Nahanarvalos antiqum rcligionls lucus ostenditur ; 
prasidet sacerdos muliebri ornntu, sea deos interpretationo 
Romana Oastorem Pollucemquo memorant; ea vis numini, 
nomcn Alois l* AIM, dual ?J ; nulla simulacra, 'nullum peregrins) 
superstitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tnmen, ut iuvencs vener- 
antur)— since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms olso belong to the oycle of tho Lettic ' sons of the god,* 
the Indian Alvins, and the Greek Dioscuri.t 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryan myths referred to 
above, dealing with tho explanation of tho thunder and the 
thunder-sliower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to tho one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra, 
with Vxtra , of Tiitrya with Apaala in the Avesta, of Donar 
w itli the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python) ; according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of tho clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Vilvardpa, 
Herakles and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of lire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among tho Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. cil. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or hoard of softer wood (limo tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human beiDg (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, tho honey-mead (Skr. mddhti 
= Gr. yiBv, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 

* In this connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
' Was wissen wir von den Iudogermanen?’ (Beilagezur Munehnor 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 292). Only in one point does Winternitz 
Beem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 38*) between personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become persona! gods. 

t A. Bruckner (Archiv f Ur slavische Philologie, xxiii.jis wrong 
in finding in the author's contention that Lith. Algis - Ger. 
Alois (P.ealiexicon, p. 073), a contradiction of bis opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods ; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, hut an Aryan appellative (‘hired labourer ’) 
preserved by chance in the myth. 
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them immortality (Skr. amrta, ‘immortality,’ ‘draught of 
immortality ’ = Gr. ifiBpo&ia, lit. ‘immortality ’) as it is possessed 
by the heavenly beings (A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Fevers 
tend des Gbttcrlranks, Berlin, 1855)). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance o! these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Skr. rfd = Av. a Ha, it points to foreign non-Aryan influences 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 49, 193). 

4 . The worship. — In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came to assume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historic times : (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (b) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

( a ) Sacrifice and Prayer.— There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient wav of bringing the supernatural within 
reach of the natural than sacrifice and praj’er, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw’ a sharp line of distinction between the tw r o 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in Avhich man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, u’e can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice or a prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is in both cases the same. He w’ho 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to. facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who banishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly pow'ers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of ivor ship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by worth, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method : Skr. krtyd 
‘action, 1 ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ Lith. 
her as ‘ magic,’ kercti ‘ to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav, card ‘magic’; Skr. 
kriiffti from kar ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrman ‘ the sacrifice ’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.c. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ Kar t^xty, 
a ceremonial action is intended. 


In by far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘to charm 
is the same as to ‘ speak’ or ‘ sing,’ as is seen in the Greek ca-wSo 
magician, ‘charmer,’ cnaSij ‘magic formula’: fmSa ‘I sing t 
it ; O.H.G. gahtar ‘magic song,’ naldri, galslardri, ‘magi 
cian : galan, btgalan; Old Slav, bajali ‘fabulari,’ ‘incantare, 
‘mederi,’ Sen-, bajali ' to charm,’ Old Slav, balija ‘magician’ 
Gr. Atj.ui' Bat. /dn; Lith. wardyli ‘to conjure,’ ‘charm’ 
wardas name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthofl 
Allerliand Zauber otvmologisch beleuchtet,’ m Bezzenberger' 
Rcitrdgc zur Kundc dcr intlonerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109 • am 
Schrader, Realtexicon, art. ‘Zauber und Aberglaube ’). ’ncr 
also we have to do with a ‘speaking’ icaT’ i^oxgv, a ceremonial 
rhythmical speaking, in which a priori a definite magic vovfc 
is latent. 


Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship m the 
proper sense of the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (cf. 
Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 369) ; in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. 0. Gruppe, Gricch. Mythol. i. p. 820). 
Burehard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol .* i. 560), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
W’eather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the morning 
prayer (cf. Prcetorius, p. 33), etc. We may caff 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to he primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds vet is used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
w’hen traced hack to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (heaven) presses 
grapes’ (Skr. sunffmi ‘I press,’ sdma ‘ the pressed,’ 
‘the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain by an offering of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we find in India the belief that by letting 
the soma, which itself > is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, drip through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Thus the very fact that the man 
‘presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘press,’ i.e. to cause 
the rain to fall (cf. Windisch, Festgruss an Doth, p. 
140 ; Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 459 ; O. Gruppe, op. cit. 
p. 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means w’ounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means women in labour are delivered 
or the fruit of their body (cf. Reallexicon, artt. 
‘ Arzfc’ and ‘ Ilebamme ’), by its means the heavenly 
pow’ers are enticed to partake of the food offered 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, II. 5 ), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf. below’. III. x), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher conception are called ‘ super- 
stition,’ superstitio (survival [?]), but which were 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
w’orship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,’ ‘to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning w r e are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘holy.’ 

Cf. Gr. ayor ‘worship,’ ‘ sacrifice ’= Skr. ydjas ‘worship Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘to sacrifice,’ ‘to worship by sacrifice’ (afo/vu 
‘to worship with religious fear’); Goth, hunsl, Old Nor., A.S. 
hitsl ‘ sacrifice ’=Lith. szioefltas, Old Slav, svqtu, Av. spenta 
‘holy’; Volsc. esaristrom, Umb. esunu ‘ sacrifice ’=Gr. U 06 ; 
‘holy’; Lat. victima ‘sacrificial victim ’= Goth, ueihs ‘holy,’ 
ivciha ‘priest,’ weilian ‘to sanctify’; O.H.G. zebar, A.S. ti/r, 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim ’=Lat. dapes ‘sacrificial meal,’ 
etc. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks anci Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices w r ere offered to 
the immortals, fire had to he kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘to sacrifice’ in Greek (06u, 6 v<rla, 
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etc. ; Lxt.f limits ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 
up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, bv the other Aryan peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods : 

Overly] £e roTcrt Uiptrflcri 7ftp\ tov? eipTjpivovs Beovs (sun, moon, 
sky, earth, fire, wind, water) jjSe KariorriKe. ovre povs 
noitvvrcu ovre rvp avaxaiovai peXXoiTe? Bvcii ’. ov cirovtjj 
Xptovrai, oval ai\tZ, ov orippatrt, ovki ot'Aptri. rtvv 61s <1* tKacrrtp 
BiKe i, <? x&pov KoQapbv ayayuv to xrqro? x aA^t row Oeov 
ierre^avtapevoi rov ri^T]v pvptrivri paXtcra . . . hreav 6$ Starter* 
tv Aar xar£ pi pea to tpijiov eipijtrp ra xpea, vrorratra? rotyv 
anaXtiyraryv, jiaAurra 6e to Tpi^vAAov, Ctrl ravrijs iBrjKe uv 7rarra 
Ta xpia. StaOivTOt avrov payos avrjp jrapeare w? C7raet6a Beo • 
yovtrpy otrjv £ij itcetvoi Aeyovcri <Tvat T7jv ejraot&jv. avev yap 6 tj 
pay ov op <r$i v6pos cart Bvata f iroteetr&u. €7rt<rxwv £e o\(yov 
Xpotvv anofiipcrcu 6 Qvtras r£ xpea xat ^paT<u brt ptv 6 Aoyoy 
cupf<u 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in hearing the food to 
the gods. The fiesli was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. bar his, Av. haresman 
‘sacrificial litter ’= Old Pruss. balsinis ‘cushion,’ 
pobalso 1 pillow,’ Serv. blasina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
oolstr, 0. H. G. bolstar ‘pillow’), and the god was 
allured, hy means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrifice! 
threw the animal to the ground hy means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
oCtc Trvp avatcavaas ofire Karap(dpevos oBr’ tiritrireltras. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two Litu-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Diis 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-offerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska, etc., of 
Math. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
were thrown into every comer of the house with 
the words : ‘ Accipe o Zcmiennik grata animo sacri- 
ficium atpuc lastus comedc.’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a bam. A lie-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘ wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, there is no tiace of a burning 
of tlie victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknown, 
file bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. 
f Juntos, Ann. i. 61) Mere in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, accoiding to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Dustab, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

®°°thsaier takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
hangs the victim up on a tre’efnaits tiilit 
expires, and then sajs : “This is a sacrifice tor the cod " ■ (cf 
Thomsen, Her Urspnmg des russitchcn Staates, Gotha, 1870, 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth, setups, ‘sacrifice’ O.H G 
siodan, ‘to boil.’ * ’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘ in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial technique’ was present (cf. 


Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 343 IT.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the {rifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which -was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worshipper refreshes liis gods with the food 
and drink of which lie himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther hack we penetrate into tlie past of the Aryan 
peoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 
dominated over agriculture, and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Sclnader, Rcallcxicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
bau,’ ‘ Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
quoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
ferred to. In the same way Tacitus ( Germania , ch. 
ix.) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, dcBett. Got. iii. 14 : dtbv 
fih yap era rbv rijj daTpangs brguovpybv [Per unit) 
arravTuv Kvpiov pivov aMv voplfovtri el rat, ku l Bvqvctl 
avTio pdas re koI upcia airavra, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52 : ‘ Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvulis, mactantguc diis suis hostias de bobus 
et oyibus.’ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of tlie 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to hy the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of tbe 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
ntes (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Korperteile ’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
tlie sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, aTt. ‘ Pferd ’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential m intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of tlie animal in the 'worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who v as thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd, mi arischen Altertum, IConigsberg, 1903). 

owl, game, and fish were excluded fiom the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘Viehzucht,’ 

‘ Jagd, and ‘Fisch, Fischfaug’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, a<min for 
tlie simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Salz’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in tbe south by wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbanc conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed bv 
Menecius (Lasicius, c. 53) with regard to Lithuania : 

wcnOdum laciunt Pcrgrubno, qui florum, planfc- 
v, !! ql J e Sennmum dens creditor. Sacnficutus enim 
'^ scha ' ten Reliant, tenet dextra obbam cerS 
vocatoque demonu nomine decantat UUus laudc” 
te’niS S" 8 ? Fiemera, tu reducis amcenitatem \eris, per 
et silvm florent. Jiao cantilena flmta dentitnis 

ob tam, ebibit ceriisiam nulia odbibita manu 
ipsamque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra caout inr-it 
* terra snbJata. itenim nnplete St; omne?Cotauot 
e \ealnbunt ordme atque in baudera Pergrubm^mnum 
esmont. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunL' ^ 
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If, then, ‘ to sacrifice ’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with earthly food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly heings to he partaken of by the. sum- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice 'without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, etc., 
is to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible 'without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain influ- 
ence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 

Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered — a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. human sacrifice (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Suhnopfer, Wurzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logies, i. 38, V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 1 , p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologic, p. 516, Miillen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214 ff. ; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Strcifen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have th e sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice, i.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. ‘Die vorgrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ. xxxv. 211). It is difficult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-ofiering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Anthropophagic, Leipzig, 1887, p. 2). In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, dc Bell. Got. ii. 15 1 tQv 5k Upduv 
aiplcn rb k&XKkttov &vdponr6s ianv, 8vir ep &v SoptiXarrov 
■KofitTawro Trp&rov). Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
Prom this, too (cf. below, II. 5), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the build- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must, in any case 


regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. Gruppe ( Jahresbericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Alter tumsiu. Ixxxv. 10). 

We have already become acquainted -with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. = Lat. voveo ; Gr. A 17-7), 

\hxcropat — Lat. litare ; Lith. maldd ‘prayer ’ = Goth. 
blbtan ‘ to sacrifice,’ from *mldd [the last accord- 
ing to R. Much]), b* To 5 ray ’ is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a sacrifice : do ut des. 
The idea of thanlcs appears in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Beallexicon, pp. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Teutonic ‘ God,’ which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(6 ) The Priests. — If the practice of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must have been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc. ), while brdhman 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of words was to bo found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Bohtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch, v. 135, ‘ the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has Decome more 
and more recognized that brdhman originally means 
‘ the incantation,’ and brahmdn in consequence * he 
who knows incantations ’ (cf. M. Haug, ‘ Uber die 
urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitzungsb. d. kgl. bayer. Ak. d. W. zu Miinchen, 
1868, ii. g. 80 ff. ; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, g. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Bcitrage, xxiv. 113 ff.). 
Now, in the view of the present -writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. fldmen, whose 
formation (cf. carmen, agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. brdhma, so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ ( = priests).* 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid— void — * to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
‘ knowers ’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) kclt t%oxv v - 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.H.G. vnzzago, A.S. witega ‘prophet,’ O.N. vitki 
‘magician,’ vitlca ‘witchery,’ O.H.G. wizzbn ‘pro- 
phecy,’ and Old Russian vldunu ‘magician,’ 
v&di ‘ witchcraft,’ vldima ‘ witch,’ vedistvo ‘ witch- 
ery ’ ; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. drui, 

* Even those scholars who do not beliere in the etymological 
relationship of brdhman and fldmen(ct. e.g. Walde, Lat. elymol. 
Worterbuch ) admit the two facts which are of importance for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman originally signified 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that fldmen was originally a neuter 
conception. 
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•which, being derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, AltJceltischer Sprachschatz ), 
means exactly ' the very knowing ones.’ But the 
personalities which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Prussian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name * as waidewut, w aide- 
lotte, waidcler, waidler (Old Prus. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimai ‘we know,’ waidleimai ‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zynys : Lith. zindti to 
know’ (tynauti ‘to charm’), or the monininks ; 
Lith. mania ‘I understand,’ or the maldininks : 
Lith. maldd, ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Pnetorius, Dclicice Brussicce oder Preussische 
Schaubuhnc, p. 41 ff.). These ‘waidlers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief-priest, who was called 
in Old Prussian kriwc, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘waidlers’: naruttes (cf. Gr. 
Nypevs above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; szweronei (Old Pruss. 
stvirins, Lith. iwieris ‘wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medziorei (Old Pruss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
mcdis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the_ sacred 
woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below, III. 2 ) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Prsetorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

‘An old peasant of Strigkeim said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here In 
Prussia. He was called Kryixe Erumtld, and was believed to 
possess all the rifts which we find sindy among the waidlers 
now called Maldininks (see above). The gifts of the icaidler 
are , they say, hereditary; if the gift ceases in one family, 
it becomes extinct.' 

This hereditary transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, w’hich we have here attested, may be re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacred clans like the Vasisfhas, the Vi&vami- 
iras , the Bharadv&jas, and others are well known 
to us from the Bigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred elans with 
special cults, the EiVioXirlSat, the 'Ereo^ovraSai, the 
'HnpxlSai, the KivvpaSai, 'KpovrlSat, KvortSai, Uotpe- 
viSat, etc. The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischcn Rultusaltertiimer). By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedio India) 
such a priesthood becomes local , and in this way 
forms the Upbv, to. which in Homer the exisler.ee 
of the Upets is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘gode’ (Old 
Nor. ooSt, Goth, gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Unji, 
‘ God, and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 615 ; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 3 , _i. 83). Finally, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 

‘ It may be conjectured that the form rcaidemit, *tcaidwut= 
Gt» *r«t$Fws, FtiSF&ros, * the knowing one/ is the original 


in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. ARVAL 
Brothers), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined, f rater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. 4>pgrpg, Slav. 
bratstvo ; cf. Reallexicon, art. * Sippe ’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead [Enos loses iuvate) and a real god 
[Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the stamp of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Romer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ ivere without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G. piganc — even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begehen’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Tanz’). 

On the ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhman = 
Lat. fldmen, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the head of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distinguish between the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
‘heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, he 
offered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28 f.) ; in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, II. 5 ). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance ; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

I n India, even before Vedio times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. . From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest ( purohita ), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘ the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita’ 
[Aitareya Br&hmana, viiL 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdrma, * the 
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fixed’ (=Lat. fir mus) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifferentiated. In Rome, in like 
manner, the Pontifjces, ‘ the bridge-builders ’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
ius civile and of the ius sacrum [pontifex according 
to JBezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zcitschr. xlii., from 
Umbr. punti, ‘ piatio, lustratio ’ from *fcvento= Av. 
spenta , Old Slav, svqtii, Lith. sziociitas ‘ sacred ’ ). 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 324 ft'.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Cmsar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘ Fere de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisquo constitu- 
ent, et el quod est admissvim {a-olwcis, si cwdes tacts., si de 
hereditate, de fmibus eontroversia est, idem dccernunt, prajmia 
pconasque constituunt ; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 
decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Ha:c poena apud 
eos est gravissima ’ (vi, 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Cmsar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons : ‘Neque druides 
liabent, qui rebus divinis prmsint, neque sacrificiis 
student.’ ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘agricultural non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘ they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Cmsar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
twart and esago ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keeper or guardian 
of the law ’ and ‘ proclaimer of laws ’). 

The priest is the man who calls for 8ilence in the popular 
assemblj (Tac. Germ., ch. 11 : 1 silentium per saeerdotes, quibus 
turn et coercendi ius est, imperatur ’) ; and while even Ossar, 
vi. 23, reports: ‘Cum bellum civitas aut illatum defendit aut 
infert, magistratus, qui ei bello praesint, ut vital necisque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,’ so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7 : ' Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi saccrdolibns pemiissum, non quasi in pconam 
necducisiussu, sed vclutdeo imperante, quern adesse beliantibus 
credunt.’ In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alois among the 
Nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusburg ( Script . renim Druse. i. 63) was able to 
report : 1 Fuit autem in medio nationis huius perversa, scilicet 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens nomen 
suutn a Roma (I), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe [per- 
haps Lith. kcras * magic,’ kerUi ‘ to charm ’ ; a connexion with 
Lith. kriicas ‘crooked,’ from which we have kriwule ‘the sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,' seems semasiologically impossible], 
qnem colebant pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa regit uni- 
versalem ecclesiam fidelium, ita ad istlus nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gentes priedicta) sed et Lethowini et alia nationes 
Lyvonia terra regebantur. Tanta fuit auctoritatis, quod non 
Bolum ipse vel ahquis de sanguine suo, verum etiam nuntius 
cum baculo suo vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infideiium 
pradictorum a regibus [by these are meant the small heads of 
clans who were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
cf. Iicallexieon, art. * Konig ’] et nobilibus et communi populo 
in magna reverentia haberetur. Povcbat etiam pi out in lege 
veteri jugem ignem' (cf. also the passage quoted above, 
p. 34, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
tion given by Matth. Prietorius, op. cit. p. 38 ff.). 


What we have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in magic (according to Prmtorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the blood relations of the Criwe 
were called Knjivaiten), whose special service was 
devoted to a jierennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult — according to Jerome, marie 
oracles were practised by means of fire. in the 
case of sickness — had attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) The Temples. —I n primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surfare of the 
ground, in particular, stones, stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (cf. E. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 ff., 215ft'.). Among the Aryan 
peoples also this low stage of religious life can 
be proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(a) Stone-worship . — With regard to ancient Greece 
in general, we have the following report of Pau- 
sanias, vii. 22. 4 : 

carrjKacri ly yurara row ay aA/xarof rerpaywvoi At0oi rpiaKovra. 
fid\t<TTCL tov dpiOfi op* Toihovg <rePov<rtv oi <I»apet5 (Pharao, a town 
Of Achaia), cKacmp Oeov rtvos ovopa tiriAcyonres, ra ert naX' 
atorepa /cal rottrt tragi *T,Wrj<xi ripas Beuv at^rl ayoXfidriou apy oi 

The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 
s tones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Hyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespire ; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orcliomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1) : rat 
fiiv of) nirpat criflowl re fidXiara sal rip ’EreoxXet auras 
rrcauv in rou ovpavou ipaaiu. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest periods 
of Greek history, hut continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows : 

to vs piv oiB' icp'ov o ore Sw/ioi' ourr dAAo rui’ Bciiov avoir rip av, 
roiiy 8e /cal \tBovs /cal fvXa ra tvyoitcl /cal Bcpia acpoaOat (i.e. 
they were atheists and fetish-worshippers). Of., further, Over- 
beck, ‘Das Kuitusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen altesten 
Gestaltungen ’ in Berichtc d. kgl. Sachs. Gcs. d. Wissen- 
sekaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., 1864, ii. p. 121 ff. ; and nlso 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may he mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chapel founded 
for him by Romulus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone ( silex ), although in this case other ex- 
planations are still possible. In Germany, 
Burcbard of Worms demands : ‘ Lapides quoque 
quos in ruinosis locis et silvestribus, damionum 
ludificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota 
vovent et deferunt, funditus effodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a cultoribus 
suis venerari joossint,’ and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit Ros- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. a km ft ‘ stone ’) as late as the 18th century. 

(/3) Worship of stumps. — More frequently than 
unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, hoards, lumps of wood, and posts 
(£i£W ovk cipyaa-ptvov, dyaXpa ^uXiroy dpoptpoy, irplpuoy 
avroopvts, S6pv, aavlt) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for tiffs also have been 
fully gathered by Overheck * (op. cit.). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. delubrum, ‘ sanctuary,’ 
lit. delubrum lignum, ‘ a piece of wood freed from 
the hark’ [liber, *lubcr, Russ. Inbu). Regarding 
it, Festus (ed. 0. Muller, p. 73) reports : ‘ delubrum 
dicehant fustem delihratum, hoc est deeorticatum, 

* The author has been unable to examine the work of M. W. 
de Visser, Die nicht mensckengcstalt. Goiter der Griechen 
(Leyden, 1903). 
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iurri venercbmtur pro dco ' (ef. nlro Bottiebcr, 
V,nvr,-J:nl(ut dcr Iklicncn, and Ovorbeck, p. 149. 
U 'frwtosi cit . p. 4 00], on the other hand, gives 

another etymology, which was nho widespread 
in antiquity, viz. detubrum, from drtucrc, • to wash 
away ’ ; hence, ‘ place of washing away ’}. Among 
the Teuton* «l*o the Old Savon ‘ IrnienMil ’ was 

* imply an airtight tree-stump, regarding which we 
have 'in Tratul. S. Alcrandri (Pcrtz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 070) the following account: ‘FrondoMsarboribus 
fontibnsque vcnrmtioneln cxhibcbnnt: truncumque 
quoqut lictni non parvie mnynitttdinis in altum 
ercetum sub divo eolebant, patria cum lingua 
Jrmiiititl appehantes, quod Latino dieitur nniier- 
Kiiis colnmna’ {of. also W. Mannhardt, Wald- wid 
FddkuUc, i. 304). Tlie Scnndinavinn-Russinn 

* \Vnragers* arc described by the Arab Ihn Fosslnn 
(cd. Fralin). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a lingo upright 
block of wood, which in this case hod something 
resembling fl human face. Jn the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go hack almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ’stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 
‘statue* (cf. Miklosieh, ‘Die christlichc Termino- 
logio dor elav, Sprnchen,’ Dcnhchrift der Wiener 
.-lx. d. IP. xxiv. 340 11*.). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ hold unit, Koldovdti , are connected with 
Russ, lotdda, ‘tree-stump’?* With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (ytTpa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was hound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as 'laird of the wood’ [vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and hound with plaited bands 
of grass (cf. Oldcnberg, Die licligion dcs Veda, 
p. 250). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. sthtind, Avesta sltina 
=Ur. trrrfXij, O.H.G. stollo from *st{h)cl-nd, and 
Skr. mini, ‘sacrificial post’ = AS. sicir, ‘stako’) 
can lie proved liy means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

|y) Tree-worship . — Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of treo.worship prevalent among the 
European branches of tho Aryan race, only a few 
characteristic examples can he brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zrib ^npfuratos in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from who*-e sacred oak (tic Spvbt 
tyvcipoio) tho voice of tho god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, tho £*XXo( f =Lat- Salix), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed fee t (It. xvi. 234 11.). 
In Mycemean Greece also tho worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wido-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenoan Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JUS xxi. 99ir.) ( without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Bayafor ( probably = ^af^ator, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Cnpitolinc nn oak sacred to tho herdsmen. 

Cf. Uvy, i. 10: ‘EpolU duds 1- ostium exsi suspensa . . 
ttreulo K*rcns (Boroulus) in CspUollum asccndlt, Ibique ea cum 
ml qucixMm jwtonbui titram dejvwuiswt, rinml cum dono 
ded^nsrit Jouj fines . . . h*c tempi i c*t ongo, quod primum 
omnium Roms sarntum e*t/ In addition, Festus (cd. O. 
Muller, p. ST) *ta$w : ‘Fajnital ttcv'Jom JorU, in quo fuit 
ispu* arbor, qu* Jovis sacra habebatur.' 


We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was * the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Jlebiyut, Anna Tcrennn, Camcntr, etc., that were 


* At the present day this primitive stump-wonhlp la perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘Yule nr ChnVnus Icy,' regardm? which see It. Mcrincer, 
ladiyrfBWnifoV XVm-Ai/nym, xvi 351 ft, rviii SiT, xix. Jti. 
vt. her* alto oa Lat. <Wairur-i. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 491). 
The traces of tree- worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of tho continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
wo may refer to a few sentences of tho report 
which a monk Jerome, who in tho years 1409- 
MIS was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, Aincas Sylvius 
I’iccolomini, and winch is to ho found in the work 
of tho latter, entitled Europci ( S . sCnaz Sylvii 
Europn), c. xxvi. : 

• Poslrcmo alios poputos odlit (Jerome), qul divas dumontbu* 
consecrata* venerabantur ct inter alias urnm culhi dljpilorcni 
pnlniere. . . . Yentumerat ad medium nemoris, ubi qucrcum 
vetudHWmam ct ante omnes arborea rthgione sicrani ct quuii 
potlMime Ecdcm esse putabant percutcro allquamdlu milliu 
(irasumpslt . . . Erant in eareyionc plures gillie pari rellgtone 
facrai. Ad qua* dum Hieronymus amputandas perrit, mulierum 
Inqetis mtuicms plorans alquc elulans \ itoldum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum Jucum sncciswim queritur ct domum dei 
ndemptam In qua diiinam opcm petcro consucsscnt ; inda 
pluvias, mde soles obtlmih«o; nesare lam quo in loco deum 
quo-rant, cul doniicllium n’.atulcnnt Ksse nllquos n.lnore* 
lucos, in quefs dii coli soicant, cos quoquo delere iliLronymum 
s ellc.’ 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of Pcrkunas, in whose rustling the 
w orshipper believed hitnself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing tho future (cf. 
below, III. 2 ). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(biriidis), tho hazel { lazdona ), the cherry tree 
{kirnis), tho maple (klctoSlis), and the mountain ash 
[szcrmvksznis). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that lmd grown together, rumbuta , 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwo men- 
tioned above bad its name. Undoubtedly tho Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of tho idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus { Germania , eh. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult : 

•Cetcrum nco cohibtro parictlbu* doos, ncque in ullara 
humanl ons speciem ndsimulare ex mnqnitudino cwlestlum 
arWtrntitur .-lucoa no nemora consccrant, dconimqucnominibus 
ad;>cllarit sccretum illud, quod sola rci crentia vident.' 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
arc mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Gcisniar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxcrro 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche MytholA i. Of.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. Thore was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, II N xvi. 249), and we 
hoar of sacred groves in Ganl as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them H. Mtniro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 22 11'.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and trcc-w orship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
arc all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It ennuotbo doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under winch a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot ho denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is tho case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine nnima. This becomes very- 
evident in the remains of the Greek stonc-cult 
and in tho Lithuanian tree-worship. Wien Theo- 
phrastus ( Charact . c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 
present the mo3t solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to ho judged in the same way as when ‘in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 
powerful by virtue of the “ Atua” or deity which 
had filled them ’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Ferkhnoa ; hat 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, ns follows from the report of Itostowski : 

‘ Arborea item evuls® stirpitus, turn quercus, quibus mares turn 
tiliro quibus femimo pullastra pro frugibus et incolumitate rei 
domestic^ quasi diis fneiebant ’ (Bruckner, Archiv fur Slav. Phil. 
ix. 85), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
a sacred oak. ‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that thoy will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such n branch* is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and sucli.like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice monoy also, which thoy lay upon the ground before 
the treo ’ (cf. Usener-Solmsen, GbUcmautcn, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB 1 ) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits of this racial division — and cer- 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer)— the 
cult of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only ns symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 

This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder -god to the oak. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodonn, Jnppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perlainas and Auzulas (‘ oak ’), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius : Kekrof atfiowi Ala, &ya\pa 51 
Aibs K eXriKbv bt/'-qX-f; Spvs. Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘ The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zeik 
HvSevSpos, a Aiivvaos tvoevdpos, an 'EXii'-p SevSpins, an 
"Aprepus Ktopdris, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva Eerculis (=Donar) sacra- 
(Ann. ii. 12), a castumsicmus of Nerthus (Germania, 
c. 40), and a lucus B a du henna: (Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘ heavenly 
ones ’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times — 
the temple and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone temple; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 

This process can bo very well followed in the Greek word for 
* temple,’ Lesb. vavos, Dor. i-aos, Ion. wj <Sr, Att. vetis(*vaFo-), which 
originally indicated not the whole temple, but only the inmost 
room, where the figure of the god stood (rb aSvrov, an ids). This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in the conviction of the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, *ndso-, *ndu 
(Skr. ndva, ndvd', n<2u=Gr. vuCt), ‘ship,’ ‘tree,’ so that both 
words oome together in the meaning ‘tree -trunk' (cf. e.g. 
Skr. ddru ‘wood’ and ‘boat,’ Old Saxon Stamm, ‘tree-trunk’ 
and ‘ ship,’ and many other similar changes of meaning). 


This probable combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, bcloiv, or on trees 
(mplfivip <V1 trreXirjs, (ptjyov iarb i rptpvip, tv rioptc pcyiAg ) ; 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zcbs Ndus (ndvio-s), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘the one in the tree- 
trunk.’* The ipybs hiOos and the (6avov o6k dpyaa- 
pivov gradually change into the fiplras ( = Skr. 
mdrta ‘figure’ 1), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. 

The words of J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythol .* i. 59) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
temple accordingly run to a large extent together 
in the Teutonic languages. 

This is true of the series Goth, alhs, A.S. ealh, Old Saxon 
alah ‘temple,’ which corresponds to the Old Lith. elkas ‘grove,’ 
Lett, elks ‘idol,’ perhaps nlso to the Gr. aXaos (* alkjosl ) ‘grove,’ 
‘ sacred grove,’ which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. It oil ‘ forest.’ The same nlso holds of O.II.G. karttc, A.S. 
hcarh, hearg (O.II.G. haruytlri ‘priest’), which arc explained 
in glosses by lucus, nemus, and nlso by raccthnn, simulacrum, 
fanum, ns well ns of the A.S. beam, ‘grovo’ (O.II.G. paraivdri 
‘priest’), which belongs to the common Slavonic root borii, 
‘pine,’ ’pine-forest’ (cf. Zutiburc, i.e. svcntl boru ‘sacred pine 
forest’ in the lands of Merseburg according to Thictmar: lucus 
Z. dictus ab accolis ut Dcus ab omnibus honoratus). To this 
class Of expressions arc added— for the later temples built of 
wood or stone, whose first traces arc to be found probably in the 
tcmplum of tlio Tapfana, which, according to Tacitus (Ann. i. 
61), was level with the ground— new designations borrowed 
from the human dwelling-house, such as O.II.G. hof, halla, 
sal, petaptir, pitahils, plCchils, plistarhtis, Goth, gudhits, etc. 
Figures of the gods, too, which nre designated ns fooro, ‘carved 
works,’ but regarding whose more definite nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, arc repeatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Golther, Germ. Myth. p. 601). 

At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘ sanctuary,’ ncmeton (Spwtperov, Mcdionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vcrncmcton : Skr. ndmas ‘worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Inaiculus superstitionum, in wliicli mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, qua; nimidas (=Gall. ncmeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we heaT incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Thus a heathen fisher (cf. Prai- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god (JVcjo- 
patis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
■with gaping mouths. The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosicb 
(Die Christliche Tcrminologic, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preaohers of Christianity 
found here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 

* The usual explanation of the Greek veios, ‘temple,’ derives 
this word from nu'u, • I dwell,' and means the samo as * dwelling- 

S lace.’ Against this view the chief objection is that 
esignations of the temple according to the analogy of the 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Gr. vtiis in 
the sense ‘human dwelling-place’ never occurs. Aferinger 
( Indogermanisehe Forschungen, xviii. 277) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, c.g. the three-headed Triglav (‘ Tlnree-h cads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of rhietmar of 
Merseburg {filonum. Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg (AT. G. Script., ed. Fertz„ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in tbe affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be tom down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘ quam plebs simplex 
n uin inis alicuius inhabitatione sac ram asstimans 
nmgna veneratione colebat,’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33 ), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to oilier a sacrifice to Heaven. 
Tho same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lycrean 
Zeus on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-ciut were combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places ; and with 
regard to most Boman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can he proved (Wissowa, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28, 4, reports : 
IXi/jKorrai Kal . , . xal tfidpayyas, xal roisrois 

urnrep Stria Spurns. 

(d) The Feasts.— In the equation, Gr. toprfi, Ion. 
Sprit ‘fcast*=Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘dime service’ 
(cf. c.g. mahdvrala, like M.H.G. hdchsit, lit. 
‘great* feast’), there is to he found an originally 
mated designation for the conception ‘ feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these ccrli dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative lieortology of tbe 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hard]}’ 
been taken in band yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 36 ) that tbe life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost nil the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in tho colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
tho dead in the beginning of November. In Borne 
the Larcnlalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Fcr&lia in February. Among the Teutons tbe 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Grundriss 3 , iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘Yule ’ (A.S. gtol, geohhol ) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
jega or 'jcqha=Gr, in Shpvpo s, $6$ or, ‘west,’ 

‘darkness,’ ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Buss. Jcorolunu 
* Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kractin , etc. ‘Christmas’), 
which in White Bnssian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘ an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
m meaning, M i k losich (Etymol. Worterbvch der 


slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, * perhaps 
Kraextn was a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Eossia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in tbe language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. ft rice, fesice ‘feast,’ 
‘festival,’ from tbe above-mentioned fCrdlia from 
* dhves-dlia, ' feast of tbe dead,’ so that fesicc from 
* dhvSsicc , at first ‘feast of the dead,’ bad come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
festus from *dhvestns and fesnus (in TJrnb. and Osc. 
fesna, sc. donuts, ‘temple’) from *dhves-mts, at 
first denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 
‘holy.’ 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of tlie ‘ heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this m tbe festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mmd what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among tbe 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,’ 
the time from Deo. 25 to Jan. 6 , with the twelve 
sacred nights of the BrUhmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year + 12 days =366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Strcifen, xvii. 224, and SB AW, phil.-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.). The present wnter, however, 
believes that it lias been made very probable by 
A. Tille ( Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. hSmantd — Gr. Lat. hiems, etc.) and 

summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. tap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Their combination was called a 
‘ past ’ (*vctos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. fros, Lat. vet us, 
etc.) ; but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Reallexicon, artt. 
‘ Jahr, ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘Zeitteilung’). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, Based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodotus, 
u - 109) and Bomnns, and from them to the north 

Busslan name for the •whole period of Christmas is 
^ ‘magic/ which shows with what sort of heathen 
ideas this time o! the year was associated- 
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of Europe. The designations of the equinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ebcnnacht, A.S. 
pfennig lit, Old Nor. jafndmgri) are undoubtedly 
only translations of the Lnt. (equinoclium (Gr. 
imjfieplai) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the different 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. sunuxndc, sungiht , 
sunstede , sommertaq, A.S. sunnstede, Old Nor. sdl- 
hvarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, arc 
used only for the s-ummer solstice ; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. bnimn , i.o. brevissima ; per- 
haps its festival was Anger on a, cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions arc to be found. ' Finally, it is impossible 
to understand wlmt significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture*; for Procopius ( dc Bell. 
Got. ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tillc, 
Yule and Christmas, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes'). 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be bj* 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of fire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to lean over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may bo that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may bo in some other 
way.f In this connexion it seems most easy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the Mahdvrata festival, i.c. (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Bomanischc Forsc/ningcn, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mahfivrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars filled with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going round 

* Even in civilized Greeco it 6eems to have been difficult. 
Of. Eustath._ on Od. xv. 402 * -r-pot ce $atrt cnrqXaiov ?Trai 
5i'_ov tov toO rjAtou wv vIkov JoTj/movi-TO rporov, $ i o «cal rj\(ov £id 
roOro cttttjAcuov eAryov, Kat touto £nXoCcr0ai cv rtp oOt rporat rj\lov. 
Cf. also Lebigue, ilecherches sttr Delos, Paris, 1870, p. 870 : ' Lc 
matin vers le moi d’avril un ravon de sole!! piissant contrc la 
montagne pfinitre dans la caveme et In rempllt un instant tout 
entifcre,’ etc. (Communication of 0. Wcnigcr In Weimar). 

t Cf. the following description from the south of Russia in 
Glazunov, Russian Folksongs (Russ.), St- Petersburg, 1804, p. SI : 
1 In particular, young men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of fleld-mnple with fragrant herbs, gird 
themselves with nrtemisia, and gather before sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river. Thov set up two 
figures : one a human-like image, the other a p'icco of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heaps of straw, walk in a 
circle round it, singsongs and, taking the figures in their bauds, 
spring in pairs (every lad with his lass) through the Are. When 
they have all sprung through, then they throw the figures, of 
which the male Is called K-upalo ( fcupdfa “St. John’s day,” 
cf. kupatt "to bathe"), the female Marcna (“maddor"), into 
the water. Afterwards they also throw their wreaths into the 
stream.’ 


the lire for the last time, they pour the water into 
the fire and thus extinguish it. 

This remarkable combination of the two elements 
so highly honoured by tiie Aryans, fire and water, 
is entirely inexplicable when wo start from an 
original solstice festival. On the other hand, it can 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of the 
Mali/lvrata festival, which, moreover, was held in 
honour not of a sun-god but of Indra, the giver of 
refreshing rain, we see with Hillebrandt (op. cit.) 
and Oldenberg (Die Religion dcs Veda, np. 448, 507) 
an ancient rain-charm, i.c. a magical device for 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Then the con- 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described ns 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize (be vestiges of an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, and 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish- 
ing the fire on the earth, the worshipper sought tc 
cause the heavens to send down streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan peoples 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feast 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, i.c. the rain that fell before St. John’s 
Day was believed to he especially valuable, and 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 
fell after St. John’s Day was useless, and even 
brought harm. Regarding St. John’s 15 ay itself, 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of the 
Russian province ol Archangel say, ‘ The rain on 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold ’ ; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis YennolofT, Dcr land- 
wi rtschaft l ich e Vollcskalcndcr , Leipzig, 1905, p. 
290 fi'.). Thus from this side also we seem to 
obtain confirmation of otir conjecture that in the 
customs described above we have traces of a 
midsummer feast which was celebrated without 
special regard to the longest day. Among other 
things, it limy have belonged to the solemn rites of 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, does not in any way 
militate ngainst the idea expressed by Mannlmrdt 
(Dcr Baumlcult us, pp, 497,516,521). He regards 
the midsummer fires as sun-clmrms, since fire is 
supposed to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aiynn festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to ho found in tiie worship of the 
Teutonic Oslara and the Indian Ushas, winch had 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Prtitaranuvtiha of the Agnistoma 
sacrifice, which was observed with great solemnity 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vcdischc Mythologic, ii. 
2G1K). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
view in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L. v. 
Schroder (‘Liligo, Refrain dor Jettisehen Sonn- 
wendlieder,’ in the Mittcil. d. anthrop. Gcscll, in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. 

From such indications as these we must seek 
further information concoming the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, ns wo have 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 
primitive times, the Aryan ccrti dies must have 
been connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new inoon and full moon. In fact, in India the 
sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong to 
the regular and most ancient offerings to the gods 
(cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 441 IT., and A. Hillebrandt, 
Das altindischc Ncu- und Vollmondsopfcr, Jena, 
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1880). But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, j 
particularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 
Jleortoloffie, p. 2); and among the Teutons the 
‘ certi dies, cum aut inchoatur Tuna aut impletur 
(Tac. Germania, ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘agendis rebus auspicatissimum initium,’ were 
certainly identical with the ‘certi dies’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g., ‘Mercurio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent.’ In Rome all the Ides 
{idm=lr. £sce ‘luna’)were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial , in which again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted com is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the springy The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘aqua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the captured Sabine women, Kara tov* 
narpi ov? eKaonjy c0i tr/tovy Koivtovi^ irypoy Kat ySaros eyyvwv 
Tovy yafiov y (Dion. xi. 30}, and Varro (Serv. ad JEn. iv. 167) 
reports : * Aqua et igni mariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces pnolucent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
feUcissimum puerum aliquem aut puellam interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes Javan.* 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a hoy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring ; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a far- loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
\ovrpo(f>ipos, of. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Meneciua reports of the Lithuanians : ‘ Cum nupti® 
celehrantur, sponsa ter ducitur circa focxan, Ueinde ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super qunm sedenti pedes lavantur aqua qua 
Jectus nuptiaiis, tota supellex doraestica et invitati ad nuptias 
hospites conspergun tur.’ 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in lleallexicon, art. * Heirat, ’ p. 356 ff. ). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may he regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

Eor farther details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see 'Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den Indogermanen V ( Beilage cur Miinchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), and E. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer, Berlin, 1901. 

5 . The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind. — In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all -written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far hack in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could he thought 
of as under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as * punish- 
ment ’ and ‘ crime ’ resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. pcena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. rrmvq, from which pcena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old Aryan 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same wav the Lat. 
condemnare iB used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than ‘ that which is given (as a fine) ’ 
(fda-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Gotb. skal, 
skulun , slcula, skidds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollst, sc. bezahlcn ('Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fldgitium, ‘ crime,’ ‘ infamous deed, which is 
derived from *jlageto, (cf. jlagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
bably =Ir. dligea (*dligeto-), ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right,’ 
Ir. dligim, ‘I have a claim to something,’ Welsh 
dleu, etc., * to be guilty,’ Bret. die, Goth, dulgs, 
Old Slav, dlugu, ‘guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ i.e. to a fine, and so on. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State— murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc.— were 
not punished in any way by the community, i.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rdj = Lat. rex, Ir. ri), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta I<xten&= Gr. rrmvr\ : Skr. chi, 
Gr. rlvopat= ‘ to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.’ When at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Reallexicon , artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘ Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen ’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to he expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to he the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can he 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus ( Od. xv. 256 ff. ), 
who had slain a man in Argos and bad taken flight, 
was received by Telemaehus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself {Od. xiii. 256 ff. ) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, although in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself _ as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete f 
Just as little did Teleraaclms (Od. iii. 70ff.‘ take 
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offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
perhaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 
hazard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf. , 
farther, in Rcallexicon, artt. ‘Mord’ and ‘Raub ’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or •with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy — a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Rcallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl ’ and ‘ Ehebruch ’). . 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning : Skr. d'gas= Gr. dyos (dndgas=dvay^s, i.e. 

‘ without d'gas ’ — dy os). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. Real- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An dyos, then, which is best 
translated by ‘ abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In vEschylus ( Septcm con- 
tra Thebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices : oyos 
8k Kal BavCbv KeKTr/aerai | 0ewv -jraTputav oOs dn/ida os 
S5e ) ffTp&Tevfi krra kt8v ip-fidKCov -fipci TriXiv, i.e. he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the Ocol irarprpoi, and — as unburied — would be 
the same in death. But these 6eol irarptSoi (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totcnverchrung, 
p. 69 f.) were — at least originally — not the ‘heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche a , i. 167 ff.). We saw 
(above, p. 28) that, the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor -worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as dyos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
genitors who presided over the family. The old 
Roman conditions speak very plainly in tins con- 
nexion : * In regis Romuli et Tatii legibus hsec est : 
“ si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod ” Id est clamarit. 
adicitur: “si nurus[sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod ” in Servi Tulli ’ (acc. to Tli. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Pontes iuris Romani 
antique, Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to the divis paren- 
tum, the Bedes varpepois, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘kin- murderer’ 

( *pdro - from *pdso- — Gr. mjis), i.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan ; and Brunnenmeister 
( Das Totungsverbrechen im altromischen Recht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the legal consequence of the paricidium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression supplicium, ‘ capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘ appeasing ’ ( sub-placare ), sc. divorum 
parentum. As the spirits of the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
opular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
est be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Reallexicon, artt. ‘Opfer,’ ‘ Verbrechen,’ ‘Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr. 
svadhd ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition’ =Gr. 10 os, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ yd os, ‘use and wont,’ 
‘habitual stopping - place, ’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidus, 0. H. G. situ, ‘ custom ’). The ‘ heavenly ones ’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gutund Bose’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the equivalents Skr. devd, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘special gods’ 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 
284). But the more the 1 heavenly ones ’ and the gods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the r61e 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 
past belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
future to the ‘ heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process, of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition — the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(1) Truth. — The Aryan name for this idea is contained in the 
two originally connected equivalents, Skr. salyd — Goth, sunys, 
and Lat. vSrus = 0. H. G. vi&r. Old Ir. fir, both roots signifying 
the ‘actually existing’ (satyd : sdn, ‘existing,’ Lat. verus from 
*ves-ro-st Goth, visan, ‘to be,’ ‘to exist’). The oath serves 
the purpose of strengthening this ‘actually existing and 
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the farther hack "we go in point of time, the xnor e important is 
the part played by the oath ; just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard it 
ns necessary to strengthen their words by means of^ an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words: Skr. am, 
Gr. 5 fiwfu, I tal. omn (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein. Mwcum.ja.lW, and 
Bucheler, Lex Hal. p. 18; cf. also the words, °ld Slav, rota 
* oath,’ » Armen, erdnum * swear,\and Irish Ceth = Goth. art). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon i, art. Eid ) 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
ini case of false swearing (thus Skr. iapdtha, ‘curse, oath, 
Old Slav, klcji Si, lit. ‘to curse oneself = ‘ to swear, Germ. 


object touched would bring; destruction or be exposed to de 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few' survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus- Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to he present as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion ; the ‘ heavenly 
ones '—particularly Zens, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky of 
day— have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 

(2) Hospitality . — The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hospitality, which 
can bo proved to hare existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘ Gastr 
f reundschaft’} ; and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Arj ans. How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s own fireside ? In answer to this question, E. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, ‘Die Gastfrcundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1886-S7, vol. ili. ApnI-Juno, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde.i., Jena, 
1880, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is to bo found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed bv the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilized peoples trade Is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud ; the); 
are zealous head-hunters. But, noDe the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ IRatzel, Vol/cerkunde 2 , i. 670ft.). 
G. Klemra (Eulturgeschichte, iv. 310) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders : * As we saw above , besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
ThiB gift is regarded, when it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
‘Handel’) ; and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth, gasts, 
Old Slav, gostt, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. 171016111112, op. cit. p. 839). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is expressed, e.g., in the Litb. sxceczias, ' guest,’ from 'swetjas 
—Gr. ergs from *svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, i.e. 
* hosti-pets ‘lord and protector of the stranger,’ and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon legislation (of. Roeder, ‘Die Familie bei 
d. Angelsachsen,' Sludien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, note 1); and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 6, reports 
of the Slavs : «icrl 61 tow €7ri£evovi«vois auToIs -ipnot, sat 
‘f)lAo<j>povovp«'Oi avrovr 6iaawfovarv Ik tottov els Ttiirov, oi av 
ZetoVTa i, ois eiye fit* apeketav rou vrroScxofxivov ovpftfj t'ov 
fivov fikafigvax, n6\epov Kivet Kar ainov 6 roirrov napaSeuevos, 
<r*$ as gyovpei’os Tip* toD £g'rov exSiKijariy , i.e. he feels himself 
bound to take blood-revenge, just as if he were a relative. Thus 
the ‘guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the $eol 
jrarpwot which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
the intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
ail learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is already, in a certain sense, sacred, and so Zeis 
fmos takes his rise. That this is a comparativ ely late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in comparison with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (cf. above, p. 34). 

Nob only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, hut there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitii e 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it Sb true, hound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a * helper 
in generation 1 or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally he 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians: Tar 8e napSerovs ov (PvMooovcri, akk’ cUtri 
otert aural povkorrae arSpdtrt ployeoBai (v. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs fn antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch, 1 ‘ Keuschheit,' ‘ Zeugungshelfer,' ‘Gastfreund- 
schaft’). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times) In Rome a god hint units Tutunus (cf. above, p. 32) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male and 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on his fascinum. The amulet was called mut- 
tonium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pixius (from Lith. puti, ' coire ’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an immense 
priapus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of Bex, we examine the terminology of the conception 
‘ chaste * in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayvis (cf. 
ayioe ‘holy.’afopai ‘I fear’), Lat. castus(ct. castum, ‘the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ eastimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from Bensual enjoyments ’), 
Goth. Buikns (ay vis, o trios, aBtZos), 0. H. G. chtiski, schski (per- 
haps sciuhen * to fear ’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the 'heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘In purity,’ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Febrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
‘Reinhelt und Unreinheit ’). 

The connexion of the * heavenly ones ’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
‘ heavenly ones/ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold y. Schroder (cf. Verhandlungen des 
II. interrmtionalen Kongresses fiir allgerneine 
Rdigionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, hut already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

•This does not exclude the possibility that certain rules of 
continence, as, e.g., the demand occurring among the Indians 
Teutons to preserve continence 6ome time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magia influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenherg, Die Religion des 
recta, p. 271, and L. v. Schroder, Die JBochzeitshrduehe de r 
Bsten, etc.. Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-liistoric times 
to be combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus, Zeus, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L. v. 
Schroder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. Fate. — More even than bv questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.’ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to hear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘ now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul — the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these ? Again the Chris- 
tian, m his confidence in the unity or God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus there are two questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times : 
* What idea did they entertain of fate ? ’ and ‘ How 
did they seek to divine the future ? ’ 
i. The conception of fate. — In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 208 ff.). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 

AW’ Sre 5i} rb rlraprov kirl Kpouvovs a<plKovro, 

Kal tLtc di} xpikria irariip krtratve rAXavra, 
iv 5’ iriOei buo Kijpe TavijXeylos OavAroio, 

■n}t> pkv 'A%t Wijos, tt}v S’ 'Efcropof hriroodpoio, 

?Xkc 5k pkaaa Xafiuiv' fitire 5'“EKTopos altripav 7/p.ap. 
The expressions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the Kijpe, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the ataa involved 
in the atenpov imap. A synonym of ala a. is p-oipa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word Kijp is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as t:rjpes on the occasion of the Anthestena 
festival in Athens. Krjp is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term Kpp is specially regarded as 
the bearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. II. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a Ki\p, in consequence of which there are 
fxvptai Kijpes (77. xii. 32G f. ). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Acnoeans (77. viii. 6911.), pos- 


sesses such a Kijp ; and the word is finally used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, K -fjp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are M6pos, GAraros, IVvor, 
and the <f>DXov ’0 velpuv, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(cf. Hesiod, Theog. 21111.). A series of ideas 
from the north of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of Kijp. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures of fylgja must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse hugr, ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also W. Henzen, Tiber die Trdnnte in der alt- 
nordischen Sagalittcratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ because the soui, 
like the ypvxn in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his etSuXov. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (biras, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats) ; and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a ktjp of the Trojans and the 
Ach scans, so among the old Norsemen there was a 
kyn- or cettarfylgja, i.e. a fylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case with the Kijpes (cf. II. ix. 411), a man 
could have several fylgja. On the other hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the Old Norse 
Jyxmingja, ‘the many -formed’ (Old Nor. hamr, 
‘form*), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission in the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Noms, 
who are the hamingja of the world (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic features 
of the southern Slavonic vjedogonya, who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Slovenian vjetrogonja) is connected 
with Old Slav, vltru, * wind,’ in which case the wind- 
like nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Krauss, Sre6a, Gluck und SchicJcsal im Volks- 
glauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1886, p. 19 ff.). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of which will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of a 1(70 and poipa. 

Both of these words signify not only etymologi- 
cally (alaa from *aigia : Lat. wquus ; polpa : ptpos, 
uelpopat, dpaprai), but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ‘ share ’ without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth ( Sre ptv 
tIkc pijnjp) (77. xx. 128 ; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions, 
Russ, casti, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘fate,’ s castie, ‘fortune,’ 
ncscastie, ‘misfortune’ (*£cnsti : Gr. ax^, Lat. 
scindo, lit. 'the part split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘part,’ ‘portion,’ nedolja, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
S'av. dola, dllU, ‘part,’ Goth, dails ). 

This ‘ share ’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘ share ’ (cf. A. N. Veselovsky, ‘ Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Trans, of the Imperial 
Academy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
173 ff.). There is thus a slight distinction between 
fiolpa (ataa) and dolja (casti), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter by birth. The latter 
idea, however, is proved to be the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as * mothers ’ or * child-bearers.' On 
Slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav, roidantcy 
iroditi, raZdati ‘ parere,’ roZdenije, ‘generatio,, 
r ozdenica, ‘nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘matrix, ‘mater, 

' generatio ’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Itodft, i.c. the personihcations of the elan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honey 
•were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Bhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roZdcnica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rocljenice or rojcnice (cf. Krauss, op. cit. 
p. 118 f.). Among the Greeks, the EtXdOmai, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the hloiptu (cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologies, i. 
612). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parccc, whose name ( Par-ca : pario, cf. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss 3 , ii. 1, p. 476f.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers ’ (so also Wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘ mothers ’ ( matrona , 
matres, matrcc) than has as yet been suggested ? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. roZdenica,* ‘ ei/xap/xht],’ cf. 
also Archivf. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 tf.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr. Zptfciv), the 
North Russian udilinicy (from udiljatl, ‘to im- 
part'), which — an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration — have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. Nf/i&ms (from vlpopai 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. f&tum f 
[from fdri], Russ. etc. rokit : 0. Slav, rckci , ‘ I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. wrjir, A. S. wyrd, 0. H. G. wurt ; cf. 0. H. G. 
wirt, wirtcl, ‘spindle ’) ; for next to bearing children 
it is fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. Kh&Oes) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. cit. p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mittcilungcn dcr anthrop. Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 10) ; and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. p rlog, 
A. S. orlwg, 0. H. G. itrlag, Russ, sudtba, ' judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
until the women of fate ns ‘ mothers ’ ana as ‘ im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nomir 
and discr. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth, filu-deisci ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to 1 wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus hero, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report of Procopius (dc Bell. Goth. 111. 14), that the Slavs 
did not know the ilpapph-n, must, with Veselovskij (op. cit. p, 174) 
ho understood to mean that at that lime they had still no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

t Accordingto Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fatum was only a * trans- 
lation and interpretation ' of the Greek atcra, which, however, 
cannot bo correct, seeing that fatum means ‘ that which is 
spoken’ and atcra 'share,' as we saw above. F&tum, like 
Pnrca, must have been a living religious conception among the 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian narqinici and the Servian sudnice, 
sugienice, both so called from the rokil and sudU= 
stiaiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the laumS (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to he found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
garded as persons. This is true in particular in 
Polish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreia (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literal^ means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ (sit+ rfrtt). In Latin, from the f&tum , 
as we saw above, the * word spoken ’ (bv the Parcse), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fad and 
fata, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek atcra 
and ftoipa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Gricch. Myth. 4 i. 530). The Moirre, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volfcslebcn dcr Neugrieehen, i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form potpa, there is also a masculine 
form p6 pos, Mipos ‘fate,’ especially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead hack to 
an Aryan *moro — *moria (perhaps on account of 
ttpapra i, d/iapfitv-r) there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro — 
* smoria ), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. H. G. mar, mar a. Old Nor. mar a, 
A. S. mwre ( —*moria , y olpa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, wo have just 
seen, in the Russian udilinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Lais tner ( Eatsel dcr Sphinx, ii. 342 fl'.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares — which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other— we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. potpa (=A. S. 
mare) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man. by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings wore evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was permeated by a deeply 
fatalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is bom with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is. bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, hut much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the. immortal gods ; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. Tliis is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place or 
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he ‘spins out* to men their fortune (Od. iv. 208), 
That this Jatter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 53). This figure 
is exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest goa of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and — at 
least very often — m the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world baa begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g. burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek Salytov. The word, probably connected 
with Saloyai ‘ I divide,’ signifies the ‘divider,’ * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.g. vEschy- 
lus, Persce, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche ! , i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that 5a.ty.wv is originally one of the many 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonam and especially in 
malam partem. These ideas prevail also m Homer ; 
but in addition Salywv is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
gradually came into favour, they were responsible 
for the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 ff. 
‘ Gott und das Schicksal ’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2. The divining of the future. — A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the seiies of terms : Litli. saitas, 
‘interpretation of signs,’ seitones, ‘interpreters of 
signs,’ Old Nor. seipr, ‘ a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hnt, New Welsh hdd, ‘ prmstigi®,’ Old Corn, kudol, 
gloss. magus=Gv. oTtos (Ionic for *oIros), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given here ; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among all the separate Aryan peoples 
is also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inchoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur ’ ( Script . 
rer. Pruss. i. 54), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur ’ (dc_ Div. i. 28). For the most detailed 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthseus Prsetorius, 
Delicice Prvssiccc, odcr Prcussische Schaubuhnc (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
‘waidlers’ (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer- 

* This explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
given by the author in his Reallexicon, p. 29 f. 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. 

(a) The flight and the cries of birds.—' Lehhutones (cf. Lith. 
lekiu ‘I fly’) were the persons who observed the cries and the 
flight of birds and predicted future events from them, also called 
Pauksztutici (cf. Lith. paiihsztis, ‘ bird *). Eagles, ravens, 
hawks were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
as well ns swallows, owls, and bees brought harm and fire. 
On the other hand, 6torks, herons, woodpeckers, nightingales, 
and pigeons were omens of good fortune’ (Pnotorius, p. 43). 
‘ A lekkutons, or bird-diviner, when he is to prophesy, dresses in 
white, takes a sacred lerytvule, i.e. a crooked staff, in his hand, 
goes to a pillukztis, i.e. a mound of earth, prays with his face 
to the east, and waits till a bird comes ’ (Prtctorius, p. 48). It is in 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages the words for 'bird' mean at the same time bird- 
omen and omen generally ; cf. Skr. idkuna (tdkuna ‘ the science 
of interpreting the flight of birds'), Gr. olwvis and opv w, Lat. 
auspiciurn from *avi-spicium, and probably also augur from 
*am-gur (the second part of the word is still obscure), 0. H. G. 
fogattn ‘auspicari’; fogal, fogalrarta ‘auspiciurn,’ ‘augurium’ 
iit. ‘ bird’s-cry ’(Goth, razda, 1 cry ’), Old Slav, kohl, ‘augurium ’ ; 
Czech koba, 'raven’ (for a more detailed list see licallcxicon, 
artfc. ‘Orakcl’ and ‘ It edits und links’). We see how closely 
tho Litu-Prussian lekkutons, even in details, corresponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff ( liluus ), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
turned to the east, observed the sky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, was a bird of good omen, although 
it generally announced death and misfortune. 

( 0 ) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena . — 
' Szwcigdiuninis (cf. Lith. zwaigidl, ‘star’) was a star-gazer' 
(Pnetorius, p. 42). 'Orcmcs (cf. Lith. 6ras, ‘air,’ ‘weather’) 
observed the sky and predicted its changes’ (Pnetorius, p. 43). 
1 Wcjones (cf. Lith. wfyas ‘ wind ’) watch the winds, change the 
weather, and are still to be met with in Nadravia’ (Pratorius, 
p. 44). * Wanduolutti, item Udones (cf. Lith. u-andu, Skr. uddn, 
‘water ’) are water-diviners, who divine from the foam, waves, etc. 
Of these thero are different classes’ (Pnotorius. p. 45). It is 
enough to refer to the de ccelo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the ccelestia auguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
(Ca:sar, c. 19) regarding the Teutonic sacred women : at irora/xwv 
filvat? rr potr pkr Trove ai tea 1 pevparuv cAiy/io?; icai xpSipotc rticjiai- 
pSpevai npocBiam£ov. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood.—' Widdurones (cf. Lith. 
widuriai, ‘entrails’) were soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time several of the inhabitants of Nadravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig, are able to say 
what kind of a winter it will be, what kind of a crop, whether 
the early or the late seed will thrive. Kraujuttei (cf. Lith kraQjas, 
‘blood’), who could predict good or evil fortune from the blood 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied nlso from the menstrual blood of 
women, were tho medici of the ancient Prussians. At the 
present dato, in Nadravia wo find kraujullen who let blood from 
the veins, suck it by means of a small horn, and tell from the 
tasto whether the person will remain In good health or not 
Before they suck, they murmur a few words indistinctly’ 
(Pratorius, p. 43 f.). 

In the south, the Greek ItpatTKorrela and the Roman haruspices 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 
phenomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
Introduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but It is not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with hariolus, fariolus, has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant in any 
Italian language ( "ham - ' entrails,’ Old Nor. gpm, pi. gamar 
‘bowel,’ ‘bowels,’ ‘entrails,’ Skr. bird', ‘bowel’). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the liver is 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purposes, while 
in Greece it is regarded particularly' as tho seat of soothsaying 
(cf. IC. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gotlesdienstlichen Altertimer 
aer Griechen 2, p. 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means of 
foretelling tho future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses of the Cimri, who, according;)# Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
prophesied over a kettle of the blood of slaughtered prisoners of 
war ? Cl. also Old Nor. hlaut ‘sacrificial blood — Goth, hlauts 1 lot.’ 

(d) Ominous meetings. — ‘ Szweruttei(ct. Lith. iioiirls, ‘game’) 
prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appears, it signifies misfortune ’ (Prrotorius, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galioian-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Bruckner, Archiv fur slav. Phil. ix. 3): ‘Still his conversion (i.e. 
of Mendowej) was not genuine ; he was wont to sacrifice secretly 
to his gods, to NUnaaig, Teljaicel, Diwcrix, and the hare-god 
Mijdijn ; if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig, 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly' practised his paganism.' ‘ To meet a snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians ’ (Pratorius, p 
37). As far os the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz, Mensch 
und Tier im Aberglauben, Celle, 18S8. But we must specially 
hear in mind in Roman territory the information contained in 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 244) on ‘Pedestria’: ‘a vulpe, lupo, 
serpente,* equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus fiunt 

* Also by Job. Lasicius (de Pits Samagitarum, p. 51 : ‘ nutriunt 
etiam quasi deos penates nigri coloris obesos et quadrupedes 
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(auspfcia),’ and p. 200 on ‘ Qnlnque ' : * signa qua augures obser- 
vant ex quadrupedibus.' 

(e) The rustling of the oak.—' 'Pneexcellentcs arbores, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inhabitare dixcrunt. ex quibus Bciscitantibus re- 
roonsa reddi audiebantur, ob id nec huiuseeraodi arbores 
c®dcbant, sed religiose ut numinum deos colebant (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de Borussiaj Antiquitatibus,’ il., in Grynmus, Noma 
Orbis, Basel, 16S7, p. 681). Ci. Od. xiv. S271. : _ 

vie 5’ « A&j$wvtjv <$qto pi}neyoL, o:j>p<i Be oto 
ex Sppb: biptxifxoto Aibt fiovMlv irraxovag, 

and iEsohylus, Prom. 8S0S. 

afi<p t Aaaoj yrjy f iva. 

ftavrtZa OaKfc r* Icirl Q^cnrpwrou Au>?» 
rfpor T airtcrroP, at irpotr^yopot Spvef. 

(/) JiVtf and smoke. — * Szwakcmes, those who observe the 
signs of a burning light ana its smoke, from enrobe, “ a burning 
light," are called Dumoncs, from dumai, “smoke " ’ (Praitorius, 
p. 43) <nu (the flre-priests, cf. above, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 
acoeaebant, mane vero consulentibus responsa dantes umbram 
legroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidisse aiebant, quso cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vitas ostentasset : victurum 
Egrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit ’ (Jerome of Prague), Of. the Greek payrtto] 
if it pup or ipevpar (K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 241). Thus, 
t.g., Prometheus boasts In Aischylus, Prom. 493 : xal <j>koyona 
rniparct ilieppAnyoa, optoOev ovr* ioapyep a. Hut here tve nave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown to the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g) Dreams. — ‘Sapnonei, i.e. dreamers, from sapnas(sSpnas), 
“ a dream " : interpreters of dreamB are to be found especially 
among the women’ (Praitorius, p. 47). Ci. Gr. owipoiro'Aor, 
'interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 
SSO). 

(h) Prophetic utterances at marriages. — ‘ Smcalgmes are 

bride-examiners, ‘waidiere,’ who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the szwalgus (Lith. itcalqal, 
‘bride-inspection’), i.e. the betrothals. Swalgauti signifies 
literally’ to behold. They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, ns either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer into the other’s eyes. Such customs are still to be found ’ 
(Praitorius, p. 46). Of. Servius, i. 846 : 1 secundum Romanos 
locutus est, qui nihil nisi captatis raciebant auguriis et prsoeipue 
nuptias’; fv. 45 : ‘nuptial enim captatis fiebant auguriis . . 
iv. 166: . ideoque auspices deliguntur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers’ 
engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Waszkonis (waszkas, * wax ’), i.e. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds ; further, there were Szicin- 
nutzei (szvhnas ‘lead’), or lead-moulders; Puttones (put A, 
' foam '), 1 those who observed signs In the foam of the beer ’ ; 
Seitones (see above, p. 64), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals; Sietones 
( siitas , ‘sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve ’ ; Stiklorei ( sllklas , ' glass ’), Zerkoluttei 
(zerkolas, ’mirror’), and Zolinininkei (ioll, ‘ plant'), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other band, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the tree-oracle , or oracle of the tree -lots (cf. Real- 
lexicon, art. ‘Los’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks ana 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Deallexicon, art. ‘ Orakel ’) ; the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, Kutturpfianzen, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman * signa ex tripudiis.' Still, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg : ‘aliqui eqnos nigros, quidnm albos vel aiterius 
coloris propter deos suos non nudebant aliqualiter equitare ') ; 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasiclus, p. 48 : ‘ nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum sedes 
mucantur ’). 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way he supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to be explained- Iheting (Vorgesckichte 
der Indocuropaer, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 fF.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
practice of taking the auspices among the 
Homans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 

quondam serpen tes’) snakes are considered as quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. [tiering (Vorgeschichte der 
indoevrrptier, p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religions ideas is quite valueless. He. him - 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of tho nioun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex extis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot he the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man. T6 ycip eloi&bs ob rtpar, says 
Theophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3) ; and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is eludis. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Hofler, Centralblatt fitr Anthro- 
pologic , vi. 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we he surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man ? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who — deceived de- 
ceivers — were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another. occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the approach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we find the Homan 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

Conclusion. — It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible — to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and. distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 

* B. Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, GnmdzUge einet 
Mjjthcngeschxchte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘Ephialtes, eine 
patbolojnsch-raythologisebe Abhandlung; fiber die Alptraumo 
und Alpdamonen des klassischen Altertums,’ AVh. d. knl. sdeh 
nschen Ges. d. IF,, phii.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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versed in the ancient loro of the Hindus. Ho talked onlj’ San- 
skrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 
preter' (T. J. Scott, Missionary Life among the Villages of 
India , p. 162). 

After about two and a half years, SwamI Daya- 
nand emerged from his ‘retreat’ and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
‘ Is there idolatry in the Vedas ? ’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1875, 
that SwAml Dayanand founded the Arya Samaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Dafbar, where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Panjab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was _tne curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties were 
disappointed, for a split soon took place on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
SwamI Dayanand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Olcott’s chapter on 
‘ SwamI DaySnand ’ in Old Diary Leaves. 

SwamI Dayanand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Bralimo Samaj, Madame Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bholan&th 
S&rabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 
J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that SwamI Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both tliePrarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
narfio Bholanath, Life of Bholanath Sarabhai, 
p. 7 f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
‘The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 
t In 1882-1883 the SwamI visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modern John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the SwamI 
fell ill. _ Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajmer on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

SwamI Dayanand was, from ail accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will. T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and ‘imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet maha- 
murkh (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as * tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of him in these words : * The SwamI was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and self- 
reliance— a leader of men’ (Old Diary Leaves, 
p. 406). 

2 . Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
Sam&i is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows : — 

i. God is the primary cause of nil true knowledge, and of 
everything known by its name. 

ii. God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Un- 
changeable, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable. 


Immortal, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Cause of 
the Universe. To Him alone worship is due. 

iii. The Vedas are the hooks of true knowledge, and it is the 
paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and preach them to others. 

iv. One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce 
untruth. 

v. All actions ought to be done comformably to virtue, i.e. 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

vi. The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. 

vil. All ought to be treated with love, justice, and due 
regard to their merits. 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

ix. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

x. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ought to discard all differences and not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly personal matters 
every one may act with freedom ( Handbook of the Arya Samaj, 
1006 ). 

It will be noticed that of the ‘ Ten Principles ’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Yedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 
portant. The last seven are ethical principles. 
The Creed of the Arya Sam&j, it will be observed, 
is a short Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in- 
sistence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we are 
told that * the theology of the Arya Samaj may 
he summed up in one word, viz. the Vedas' 
(p. 21). Combining principles i. and iii. of the 
Creed, namely, ‘ God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the hooks 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now he 
considered. 

In approaching this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranging^ all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of San- 
karacliarya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of SwamI Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railways, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as SwamI Dayanand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 
past but also the present, not only the thought of 
India as embodied in Veda and Upanisad, Sutra 
and Epic, but also the thought of "Europe as em- 
bodied especially in the inventions of modem 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to tne attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic programme of re- 
ligion. The solution of this problem was found 
by SwamI Dayanand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. 

There are many points of contact between Daya- 
nand Snrasvatl and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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Renaissance, so Dayanand the Gujratl monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance, Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayiinand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swami Dayanand appealed from the Brahmanical 
church and the authority of smpti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘Back to the Bible’ ; the 
watchword of Dayanand was ‘Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swami Dayanand’s theory of the Vedas may he 
outlined as follows The word Veda means ‘know- 
ledge.’ It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all the sciences. These principles Goa revealed 
in two ways : (I) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four Rsis, Agni, Vayu, 
Suraj, and Angira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25 40 ). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Daya- 
nand says : 1 1 regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the authority of no other book, being represented 
in nature, the Kingdom of God’ ( Handbook of the 
Arya Samaj, p. 35). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas,’ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe^ in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘ the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘basic prin- 
ciples ’ are concerned, and the * pattern ’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. D. Maclagan remarks : ‘ The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ ( Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
books of true knowledge ’ must contain ' the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modem 
times must be found expressed, germinally at 
least, in the Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing : to the modem 
"West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 
gramme comes from the East ; the realization, 
from the West. In this way Swami Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in. 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ' the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedio Scripture may now 
be summed up : (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other nooks show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (b) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
6elf-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 


India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to he employed for the 
realization of this vision ? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, hut, he it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samaj alone. The Scripture basis of the Arya 
Samaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samaj. This interpretation must he char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of Interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
programme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Swam! Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on the Rig Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Dayanandi Inter- 
pretation of the wordDeva in the Rig Veda (1897) 
may. also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Muller is worth quoting : ‘ By the 
most incredible interpretations Swami Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modem Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas; for 
Veda, he argued, means Knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that ? * (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Vedic interpretation of Swami Dayanand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory — the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain * the basic principles of 
all the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt to 
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find a pure monotheism and a complete programme 
of scientific inventions in Homer’s Iliad or Virgil’s 
JEneid. Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that * the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places ’ {Ary a 
Patrikd, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a priorism 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
Swam! Dayanand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting the manifold absurdities found in smrti, 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas Avliich must constantly remain the target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. Eor, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Krsna as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures with the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we may say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
tlieism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has beentreated at length. The other doctrines 
of the Arya Samaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

The theology of the Arya Samaj is the religious 
philosophy of the Sahkhya-Yoga. The funda- 
mental principle of the Sahkhya is the dualism 
of prakrti and purusa, ‘matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
Yoga, or theistic Sahkhya, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sahkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. God is eternal ; 
so also is each soul ; so also is matter. Pandit 
Ralla Ram refers to this as ‘ the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,’ and as 
‘ the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ {Arya Patrikd, Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regards the soteriology of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the effort of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘ we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with_our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ {Arya Patrikd, Dec. 
14, 1901). 

_ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 


two other t estates,’ namely, soul and matter , 
Thus ‘absolutism is denied even to God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this .purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically, there is one doctrine of the Arya 
Samaj which is most objectionable. This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satydrth Pra/cdi 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘ A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as a woman may enter into the relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swam! Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lala Ruchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Samaj 
(P- 34).: 

‘ The Arya Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Niyoga connexion with one another or with 
widows and widowers under the following distinctly specified 
circumstances : 

(1) When the husband or wife is incapable of producing issue 
through disease, etc. 

(2) When the husband has been absent from home longer 
than a given period of time, for the sake of religion, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, or for earning a livelihood. 

(3) When he or Bhe is troublesome or in the habit of saying 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife is sterile, that is, if she has not been able 
to produce issue within eight years after the marriage. 

(6) When the children born of her do not live long. 

(6) If she begets girls only. 

(7) If the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other party be in the 
prime of j r outh and unable to control his or her passions.’ 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
twofold : (1) the duty of perpetuating the male 
line of a family, and (2) the desirability of legiti- 
mizing an errant passion and so ‘ preventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem- 
nized publicly even as marriage is ’ {Satydrth Pra- 
kai, p. 147), and thus differs from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swam! Dayanand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the proper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seem to have been theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
practising Niyoga in the manner prescribed. Says 
the editor of the Arya Patrikd (Sept. 27, 1902) : 
‘_We have to confess with regret that even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga.’ 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, 
it is proper to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefly stated, they are : (1) negatively, 
the rejection of pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Pauranic super- 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more or 
less vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in- 
temperance ; and (2) positively, the promulgation 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal identity of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of God, and a 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3. The Society. — The organization which Swami 
Dayanand founded for the purpose of realizing his 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is know'll as the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ and Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble.’ 
Arya Samaj, then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya ’ is a patriotic and religious name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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applied to the members of the three ‘twice-born’ 
castes- As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments. It is a social and political more than 
a religions name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
mot omenta of modern India, as, c.g., the Brahmo \ 
Sametj, or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Prurthnd Samuj, or ‘Society of Prayer.’ 

Some account will now be given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
work, statistics, and future prospects of the Aiya 
Samuj. 

(1) History. — The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swam! Dayiinand 
(ISS15) to the present time is the division of tho 
Arya SamSi into two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of tnis split are twofold : (a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
( b ) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating * 
party and the * vegetarian ’ party ; and from the 
pointof new of the second, the ' College ’ party and 
the ‘Mahatma,' or old-fashioned party. Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
difference of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to be ascribed to tiie teachings of 
Swfiml Dayiinand. In this matter, the position 
of the College part}’, ns the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of_ the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘Cultured’ party has a 
College at Lahore, tho Dayanand Analo-Vedic 
College, which it administers on modern lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahatma party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwfir known as the Guruhula, 
in which ancient ideals of education receive tho 
emphasis. 

(2) Organisation and government. — Tho organiza- 
tion of tiie Arya Samfij provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samuj are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya * Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles ; and 
(6) belief in tho canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swfiml Dayfinand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of tho ‘ twice- 
born ’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samfij are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved, or voting, members. The penod of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samfij consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. Tho 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samfij has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty members. Thus 
the form of government of the Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. 

(3) _ Worship, — Tiie weekly religions service of 
the Arya Samfij is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government- offices are closed on that day. It 
is a long sen-ice, lasting tlireo or four hours. 
Directly m front of the speaker’s platform in the 
place of worship is tho Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(theliwin, ‘sacrifice ’}, accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the writings of Swfimi Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. "With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. _ The 
service is Paritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take tlicir turn in conducting public worship. The 
prayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
long. For a very graphic account of the devotional 
services of tho Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-1GG. 

(4)jVc/hods of i cork . — In its methods of work 
the Arya Samfij follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
Tiie first class consists of men in regular employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English-educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all tlicir time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘Cultured’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
tho Mahatma party emphasizes preaching. Each 
section of tho Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high - schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future prospects . — According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), i. 474, the 
Arya Samfij in 1901 had ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘ showed an increase of 131 per cent, 
in tho decade preceding the last census ’ (it.). The 
Aiy a Samfij probably lias by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 08 per cent., accord- 
ing to the census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samfij 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of work among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samfij, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
Swfiml Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. 

As regards the future of the Aiya Samfij, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
refonn it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samfij 
have broken caste. AVill it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a still more 
rational and enlightened position ? 


Litoutcm:.— I. BlooniPmCAT *—' 'The Autobiography of 
Dsyinand Sarasvati Swami' in the Theosophist, Oct. and Dec. 
1672 and Kov. iSSO; Max Muller. 'Dajanand Sarasvati,’ in 
Bioprap'.wat Essays, 1SS4 ; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and 
Superstitions of India, 1003, ch. vii. ‘The. Arya Samaj and its 
Founder ; Pandit L-ekh Ram and Laid Atm;i Ram, Jlaharsi 
Stcdml Daydnand Sarasvati J\ Ilahar&j in lisan Charitm, 
1S97 (the standard biography of the StvSmi) ; ESvra Asian 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasrati, Founder of the Arya Samuj, 3901 ; 
Bawa CKhajju Singh, The Life and Teachings of Siodmi 
Dayanand Sarasrati, 1903. 
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II. Doctrinal.— R igvedaMiuyya (i.e. the Rigveda translated 
into Hindi and explained); Rigvedadibhaffla Bhumikd (intro- 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Vedas); Satydrth Prakdt, ‘Light of Truth,’ Eng. tr., Chiranjiva 
Bharadw&ja, 1006. The three works just mentioned are all 
from the pen of SwamI Dayanand Sarasvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the Arya Samaj. 

ni. CRITICAL . — Pandit Kharak Singh and H. Martyn Clark, 
The Principles and Teaching, of the Arya Samaj, 1887 ; Henry 
Forman, The Zrya Samaj, its Teachings, and an Estimate of 
if, 1890 ; Lala Ruchi Ram Sabni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
Arya Samaj, Lahore, 1897 ; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
Dcva Samaj), Pandit Dayanand Unveiled ; B. A. Nag, ‘The 
Arya Samaj, its History, Progress, and Methods,’ in Indian 
Evangelical Review, Oct. 1901 ; H. D. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj,’ in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxv,, 1903 ; 
Iswar Saran, ‘ The Arya Samaj, its Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Deo. 1907 ; A Hand-Rook of the 
Arya Samaj, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedic Magazine and Gurukula 
Samdchar, vol. i., 1007-1908. ^ftH. D. GRISWOLD. 

ASANGA. — The sourcesof bur knowledge about 
Asanga’s life are the records left by Paramartha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatba (16th cent.). 
From these we can gather the following data. He 
was bom of the Kausika family in Purusapura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Vasu- 
bandlm (q.v.), was intimately associated with him 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahlsasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asanga’s idealism. Still we see that 
his idealism is much influenced by his former 
faith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modem Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
the bank of the Sarayu, he converted his brother 
Vasubandhu to the idealistic Mahayana, though, 
according to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, their native town. In any case it is clear 
that both Asahga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodhya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King Baliiditya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta II. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be fixed in the first half of 
the 5th cent. A.D. ; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Silabhadrawas 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. Silabhadra’s master, Dharmapala, was a 
great systematizer of Asanga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asanga’s date in the 
5th cent, of our era. 

Many -writings ( iastras ) ascribed to Asanga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
covered, and there can, therefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
most of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the greatest apostle 
of Asanga’s philosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following : — 

(1) Yogacharya-bhumi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains de- 
Bcriptions of the practice of Yoga, and of the stages one 
successively attains through it. The work is ascribed to the 
revelation of Maitreya. (2) Mahayana-samparigraha (Nanjio, 
No. 1247), a condensed treatise on the whole system of Asanga’s 
psychology. (3) Prakarapa-aryavacha (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 and 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
system. 

IVe leam from these sources that Asanga’s | 
system, in contrast to the Madhyamika of Nagar- j 


juna, is decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Vijnati-matrata, i.e. idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asanga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sankhya. (S * 9 

Asanga terms mind the alaya , i.e. abode or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and objective, 
are latent, ana whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will ( manas , otherwise klista- 
manas), reason ( buddhi , or manas), and five senses 
(vijnanani) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth ( astama ), just like the Sankhyan 
purusa. Each of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fine and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (bija) stored up in the alaya ; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the alaya ) through the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by ‘perfuming’ them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the alaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which takes on the impressions 
received from the objective world, i.e. as the adhana. 
Illusion in human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification of one’s own mind as a world 
independent of that mind which is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectifi- 
cations. Right knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharma-laksana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a conse- 
quence, to the absorption of the whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-uchara, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddliahood (see Bodhisattva). 

Asanga teaches seventeen grades ( bhumi ) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies ( trikaya , see Adibuddha, i. 97 b , and JRAS, 
1906, p. 943 fl‘.) of the Buddha (see Triads [Bud.]) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematization of a theory 
of mind and of the seeds contained in it. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the Dharma-laksana, i.e. the -wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. 

In Asanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of Amitayus {q.v. ), lord of the Sukbavatl in the 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Buddhists. 

Literature. — Life of Vasubandhu (Nanjio, Ncl 1463) ; cf. 
Wassilieff, Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Gesch. una Liter . . . . 
aus Russischen dbersetzt, Leipzig, I860, pp. 235-248; Vie de 
Yuan Chwang, pp. 83, 114, 118; J. Takakusu, Record, of the 
Buddhist Religion by I-Tsing, Oxford, 1896, p, 186 ; Schiefner, 
Tdranatha, pp. 107-118; J. Takakusu, * Paramartha's Life of 
Vasubandhu’ in JRAS, 1905, pp. 33-53; Nanjio, Catalogue, 
Appendix I. No. 6, also Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1SS6 ; Fujishima, Lc BouddhismeJaponais, Paris, 1889, ch. iv. ; 
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H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg ,1896, 128 f., 
and the references there given ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 


of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1895, p. 141 f. 
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ASCENSION.— See Assumption and Ascen- 
SION. 
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asceticism. 


Introduction (T. C. Hall), p. 63. 
Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 69. 
Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 71. 

Christian (0. Zockler), p. 73. 
Egyptian:— See Semitic. 

Greek (W. Capelle), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. GedeN), p. 87. 


I. Introductory discussion and Defini- 
tion.—' Asceticism ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
foKvns = * training.’ The * athlete ’ was one trained, 
and one might he an ‘athlete’ in virtue (rr <W 
ipirij s &e\vr$ 5 , Diod. Exccrjp. 551). So very early 
the ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Church 
History. Two quite different conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacriiiceto God and duty as a means 
of training the will ( Psychology , vol. ii. p. 322, 
cf. also pp. 579-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

i. Pathological elements in asceticism. — From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly pathological. The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 

n ’ mmena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
with the 1 flagellantes ’ or with instances of 
perversio vita: scxualis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinctly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc ted emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, 
p. 80; Krafffc-Ebing, Psycliopathia Scxualis, pp. 
9-11) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religions or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to Mm from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but wMcli were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gerichtliche Psychologic, 
p. 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves, How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and neuro- 
patMc phenomena 1 

Literature. — Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879 : Krafft-Ebing,. Psychopathia Scxualis, Stuttg art, 1887, 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, 1879 ; Friedreich, Diagnostik der 
psyc. KranlhciUn ", Wurzburg, 1832, and System der gtrichtl. 
Psychologic, Regensburg, 1842; Cramer, Genchtl, Psychiatric 4, 
1903; H. Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, Erlangen, 1859. 

2 . Survival forms in seeming asceticism. — We 
must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Z tickler [Aslcesa und Monchtum -, 1897) wMcb may 
more correctly he connected with the survival of 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), p. 99. 

Persian (N. Soderblom), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian ( G. A. Barton), p. 110. 

elder moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To he ascetic this 

a s of communism must be shown to be connected 
er (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (5) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities axe 
not to he connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all he connected with 
ascetie modes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 

E ast moralities see much to blame, and can find 
ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions ; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must be always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can he shown, simply as survivals. 

Literature. — Ritschl, Entstchung A. altlatholischen Kirche, 
Bonn, 1857, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Natur/orscherrcrsammltmg, viu. 184, Hamburg, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Pel. Acs JudentumsQ, Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Der Esscnismusin seincm VerMltniss zum Judcntum, 
Stras3burg, 1881 ; Schurer, BJP n. ii 188 ff. ; art. ‘ Essenes ’ in 
Hastings' DB by Conybeare, in DCG by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Juhcher, in PRES by Uhlhom; JQK vii. 658, vm. 155. 

3 . Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism, — 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
forms. Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the life. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. _ Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 
the original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23 r ), but wliich in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or aesthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign or self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetie significance as 
itjjarose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism. — Every system of 
morals enforces the discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System d.EthiH, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and the * Spiritual Exercises ’ 
of the Roman Communion). In this definition 
might he included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
effect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethik, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 

f race before meat, family devotions are felt to 
ave this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the 
Homan Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken ; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Luther’s 
Sermon ‘ Yon den guten Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
that have no value per se may become disciplinary 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical athlete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Ro 8 1 ' 14 , 1 Co O- 4 ' 27 , Ja 3 1 ' 12 ). The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
is so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

Literature. — Paulsen, System, d. Ethik 5, Berlin, 1900, ii. 10- 
29; Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 18S6, p. 120 ; Black, Culture and 
Restraint, London, 1901, p. 187 ; Harnack, What is Christi- 
anity } Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

_ 5. Dualistic asceticism. — The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
body is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §§ 
* Indian Asceticism ’ and ‘ Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction, that the 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s Timmus, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is looked at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material and lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism. 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Muller 
on * Nirvana ’ in Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God on the part of the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. A. Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismus, 
vol. i. pp. 1-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 5 1 ), using the world but not abusing it (cf. 
Augustine, de vera Religione, §§ 21 and 36), but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherently 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Die christliche Vollkommcnheit, 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit grows up with dualistic asceticism, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holiness to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of asceticism, 
upon which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always difficult exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Literature. — Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, 
i. 276-287 ; Ritschl, Gesch. der Pietismus, 188G, i. 1-60, and Die 
christliche Vollkornmenheit, 1902. 

II. History of Asceticism.— i. Ancient as- 
cetic customs. — Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the boy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf . 
Tylor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, Anthropologic der Natur- 
v'olker, 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as; ascetic (cf. Wellliausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be classed as 
ascetic. And tne classes of customs gathered by 
Zockler ( Askese und Monchtum 2 , 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost without exception symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrown customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for war and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice; but in 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 
stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus the forms of asceticism have 
their history in customs that were in no sense as- 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
(Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetic 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits The artificial music, ivory 
beds, etc. (Am 6 4 ' 5 ), were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
standing but badly. The motive in Ins denuncia- 
tion was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
punitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons offers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtius, etc. ). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the Judrean-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22'* 13 ). 
So at last the painful parting -with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of tne highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any- 
where (cf., however, Zockler, op. cit.). 

LrrKiUTORE.— Waitr, Anthrop. dcr Saturvolker, 1871 ; Well- 
haosen, Praha. zur Geseh. Per. 1883, p. 300 ; Zockler, Askese und 
Honchtum't, 1897, pp. 78-97 ; Wundt, Ethik, 1830, pp. 97-105. 

2 . Persian and Indian asceticism. — Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and spiritually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung 3 , 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta, ii. 
lviii. ; cf. especially Vendiddd, iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia wul not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suffering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated (ex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a German Workship, vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism 3 ). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Muller, op. cit., art. ‘Nirvana’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise ; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqlr are the real types (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). Tne rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result has been 
vol. u.— -e 
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that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 

Literature. — Besides works quoted, cf. Kuenen, Hibbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Religions,’ London, 1882; 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection with Brah- 
manism and. Hinduism, London, 1SS9 ; Silbernagl, Dcr Bud- 
dhismus nach seiner Entstchung, Fm tbildung und Verbrextung, 
Munich, 1891 ; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. tr. 1882, p. G1 ; 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, 
1903, p. 253. See also special artt. (‘ Hindu’ and ' Persian') below. 

3 . Greek asceticism. — The aesthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
population began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religious thought. It is immaterial whether 
this arose on the sou of Greece independently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophic d. Griechcn 3 , iii. 
pp. 70, 420 ff. ; but cf. Roth, Gcschichte uns. ahend- 
landischcn Philosophic, 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (cf. Philebus, 41 ; Phrndo, 66- 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platomc development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, "Weber, and Ueber- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of Ihe phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
final belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or a* ultimate extinction of the 
lower element; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 
phenomenal was by contemplation rather than 
by mortification. Tne way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
physics (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, pp. 312-359). The 
Hellenistio - Judaic and the Neo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the wav of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faitli of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophio speculation. 

Literature. — Besides the philosophical handbooks of Ueber- 
weg - Heinze, Windelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Mailer, Gcschichte der Kosmologie in dcr griechischen Kirche 
bit avj Origenes, Halle, 1800; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alien Griechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 18S2 ; Roth, Gcschichte uns. 
abendlandischen Philosophic^, Mannheim, 1862; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908, p. S76; Rohde, Psyche\ 
Tubingen, 1898. See also separate art. (‘ Greek ’) below. 

4 . Asceticism and Judaism. — (a) Canonical Juda- 
ism. — Ail early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suffering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods or demons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is,_ however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being_ destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guishing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought. Judaism is seen to be a distinctlv 
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non-ascetic religion. The fasts and the days of 
humiliation (‘afflict your souls’), as in Lv 23 :5 ' w , 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex 19 15 , Lv 15 16 ' 18 etc.), but a 
close examination shoivs that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 

P hysical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
efore Jahweh. This magical conception of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes 
of the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums 9 , Berl. 1906, pp. 245-346) continually counter- 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
the Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with great ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In all ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zockler for an undeveloped asceticism (Aslcese und 
Monchtum a , pp. 113-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. The Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. * Nazirite ’ in Hastings’ 
DB). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the body. The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomad moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest. Theologie 15 , 1896, § 111). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Rechabites (cf. art. ‘ Rechabites’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal with other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.) ; and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
question (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. * Jephthah, and the 
Comm, of Budde and Moore, ICC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded upon asupposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all ; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, i.e. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely different char- 
acter to the thought of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zockler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 


tions of monasticism,’ and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all. 

Literature. — Out of a vast literature may be mentioned 
especially: H. Schultz, Alttest. ThtolJ 1896 (Eng. tr. bv 
Paterson, Edin. 1892) ; Bousset, Die Religion des Judentumsfi, 
Berlin, 1906; Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes*, Leipz. 1898- 
1902; Weber, Jiid. Theol . 2 1897; H. P. Smith, OT Sistory, 
Edin. 1903. See also separate art. (‘Jewish’) below. 

(5) Hellenistic Judaism. — The distinction be- 
tween fasts that have as their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
ropitiate an offended God must be constantly 
orne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were with times of special rejoic- 
ing, were intended to ward off the displeasure of 
the worshipped God. The non-ethical quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6 C , Am 5 M ). As custom 
hardened into a formulated legalism, neither 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re- 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements with 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. 
Volkes 3 , i. 187-190, ii. 21-67). The influence was 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211 ; Schultz, Die jiid. 
Reliqionsphil. bis zur Zerstdrung Jerusalems, 1864; 
Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhaltniss sum 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881), God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body is 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, as we have seen, doubtfully to be considered 
as an ascetic development. The communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
all Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are bidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a sect 
that in so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (cf., however, Zockler, Askese 
und Monchtum *, pp. 126-127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt 3 1 ' 17 , Mk l*' 8 ) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faithfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 3 7_J< ). Only when Plotinus 
and PorphyTy and Iamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish 
roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
ut it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development.* 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the Qur'an, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf. sep. art ‘ Muslim ’ below). 
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munal life ; but the asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, is not extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church. Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy, who 
interpret Mt 19 12 literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Symbolik , i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

Xjteratcre. — J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, 6 vols., London, 1850-73; I. Silbernagrl, Verfassung 
und gegenwartiger Sestand sdmmtlicher Kirchen des Orients, 
Landshut, 1865 ; W. Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, Berlin, 
1872 ; Stanley, Hist, of the East. Church, new ed., London, 1884. 

(c) The Roman Church and Asceticism . — The 
primapr interest of the Christian Church as an 
Imperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Hamack, Das 
Monchtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte s , 1901, 
p. 30 f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiasticism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory vii. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding or property (cf. K. Muller, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto I. (936-973) 
to Gregory VII. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for fife. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Muller, op. cit. i. 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufldar. ir. vi. 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life — scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivals of primitive life, but planned to inflict pain 
and discomfort — as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainment 
of perfection ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight, and the negation of desire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions gave peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends : 


‘The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of lost 
lands, and the acquirement of new possessions, the establishment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Gregory the Great (600-G04), pen- 
ance and self-inflicted pain of all kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to .the point of self-renunciation, constant 
employment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgrimages, search for the miraculous, 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, and 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the “grace of 
tears ” ’ (K. Muller, Kirchengesch. pp. 385-3S6). 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 
generally mark its revival in the Western Church. 
The times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evil. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the background the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal is only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered by the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Life of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Bona- 
ventnra, 1261, and recently by Hase, 1856, and 
Sabatier [Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Western Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay* world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘lay-brotherhoods,’ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 
* half-fasts,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Chnrch has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her great organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secondary 
place. In the Jesuit development, asceticism. lias a 
distinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. Dollinger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche [18S9], particularly 
the ‘ Einleitung ’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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triumphs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment within the Roman communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

XjtkratuRE. — Out o! a vast literature may bo specially men- 
tioned : Zo'ckler, A these und Monchtum 2 , Frank!. a. 11. 1697 ; 
Le«, Hitt, of the Inquisition of the Middle Agee, 3 vols., I<md. 
18S8 ; Jessopp, Coming of the Priars*, Lond. 1905 ; Montalem- 
bert, Monts cf the f rest from SC. Benedict to St. Bernard, 7 roll, 
Edin. 1801-1879; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Apes, 
lend. 1901 ; Hamack, Das Monchtum [Eng-, tr. Mcmastunsm, 
Lond, 1851); and the Standard Histories of the Church in 
the Middle Age*, e.g. those of Neander, K. Muller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius r on Loyola und die Qcgcnreformation, Halle, 
1895; Ranke, Die romischen Papste, helps. 1878; Renter, 
Gtsch. der rtUgihsen Aufkldrung, Berlin, 1877. 

(d) Protestantism ana Asceticism. — In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Freihcit eincs Christcnmcnschcn, 1520). The only 
place asceticism can properly have is as a training 
tor the life of sendee, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
prepare himself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by tne simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt G ,B ) Jesus certainly antici- 
pated fasting; hut in actual fact His disciples 
aid not emphasize it during HiB lifetime (Mt 9 14 ), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition {Mk 2 ,s , 
Lk 5 OT -) ; and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 6 1 and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, however, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (of. 
Zocklcr, op. cit. p. 505). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Hclvet. Confess., Art 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gtsch. d. Ptdismus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and card-playing doesbo now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion oi them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
■With Protestantism, therefore, Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

Literature. — The beat histories are those of Zoctler, Attest 
und Monchtum a , Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of bis ivrit- 
hehe GeschichtederAslesc, 1SG3; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
Askese,ihr IVcscnund ihre historische Entfaltung, Freiburg L. B. 
1891 ; see also article * Askese’ in DDEs. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius. Historic Lausiaca (PL, voi. rxxiv.), 
and in Rufinns, Historic hlonachorum (PL, vol. xxi.). There is 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollstandiges Heiligcn- 
Lexicon, 1S5S. For the history of Monnsticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordrcs Rtligitux, i vols., 
Paris, 18C0; and Montalembert, Moinss d'Occidenl, 7 vols., 
180Q-1S77 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Pastern Monachism, 1850, Manual of Budhism", 1SS0, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1SC0. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An cien christlichcn 
Adel deutscher Pat ion, 1620, and de Lihertale Christiana-, 
Melanchtlion, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de cruds aftlic- 
rionibus,’ 1621 ; Calvin, Institutes, iii. o-lo, iv. 12 ff. ; also 
Lmthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihrtn GnmdrfljenS, 1S76 } P. 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calcins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schults, Grundrits der erannetischen Ethik, 1891, p. 40 £f.: 
***** Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A verv full 
bibliography is also given by Zockler, op. cit. pp. 21-29. 
Sec also art. Avstskitiks. y Q M At.t. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to ns human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest range of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimnli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 

S ression, impulsive and strenuous in effort to satisfy 
esire. The notes of the vino, (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karavika bird from the Himalayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
(Samijutta, iv. 19 7; Sumahaala, ap. Dlgha, xiv. 
35). AVhere the heart’s desire is cut off', the 
subject promptly lies down to die ( Majjhima , ii. 
57 ; Com. on Therigathd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief (SBE xi 102, 127 ; Majjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the ntmost limits consistent with life. Nowhere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in exchange for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost ( Vinaya Texts, iii. p. 66 tt’., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

The English reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word ’ascetic’ used to denote any person who from 
religious motives has 1 renounced the world ’ (cf. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 213, n. 2 ; The Jutcka, \i. t Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, s.v. ’Ascetic ’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ’ascetic’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-mortification. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas (Pah tapo), i.e. ‘ burning,’ ‘ glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could afford. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the vanous 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis- 
cipline ( brahmachariya ) with the notion : • By this rule, or ritual, 
or asktsis (fnpeno), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like! being’ (Sathy. iv. 179 ff„ but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. SO, 1. 2 ). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Yedas — the attainment of magical powers — 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Psis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Majjhima, ii. 155). 

The way m which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of karma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
Peasant experience were to work as a set-off", in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant j 
experience in the near future, respectively. i 

‘There are, brethren,’ the Buddha’s discourse runs, ‘certain 
recluses (Achelakas, Ajivikas, Nigapthas, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe : Whatsoever an individual experiences, whether il 
be happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused by 
previous actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life ; by this non-influx karma is destroyed, 
and so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 
ganthas (Jains) say. ... Is it true, I asked them, that you 
believe and declare this? . . . They replied . . . Our leader, 
Xataputta, is all-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma in future life . . . 
thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent ’ ( Majjhima , ii. 214 ff. ; cf. i. 2SS). 

The recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘merit’ ( Majjhima , ii. 199). And current 
verses commending tapas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonical anthologies 
( Samyutta , i. 38, 43, 172 —Sutta Nipdta, verse 77 ; 
Ahguttara , iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudamonistic in its ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term — 
dukkha, ‘ pain,’ ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ misery,’ ‘ ill.' It spoke of nirvana as 
absolute happiness. Its cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 

‘ noble ’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing p/utsuvihdra, 
that is, easeful, serene living (Ahguttara, iii. 132). Consequently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dis-e ase, as such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self-tormentors, or self-burners ( attan - 
tape), tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others ( Majjhima , i. 341, 411, ii. 
169 ; Afiguttara, ii. 205 ; Puggala, 65) Under the first head 
come the votaries of tapas ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, gaolers, and all doers 
of acts of cruelty ; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rises involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves In fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head come those who have left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and compassion for all living beings ; they own no property in 
animals or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the word ‘burning,’ 
they are said to have ‘ become cool ’ ( sitibhiito ). 

The latter term, sitibhuto, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
hhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion ( Majjhima , i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘ burning-producing’ ( tapaniyci dhamma ), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things that I ought not 
to have done’ ( Ahguttara , i. 49; Dhamma-sangani, 
§§ 38_, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to he ‘cool’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self-conquest ; hut, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ ardour 1 (atapi) was expected of him. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly sitibhuto, as one rest- 
ing on a summit, or bj' clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. Arhat). 

Buddhism, again, claimed at its very inception, 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to he a Middle Path, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
ignoble (un-Aiy^f-^^x^nrofitable, the latter, 
also, as dvl'icna (SEE xi.\ 46 .> Ma jjh. iii. 230). 
Contras ‘cu. in another passag^L™ a jungle simile, 
as t5e thick-set path and the j% e< i-out path, they 
are opposed to the middle co«y|’ e tue brother 
who (in the practice of the ■ i?j*ur Inceptions of 


Mindfulness 1 ) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may subdue 
all grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world ( Ahquttara , i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one : dukkha is evil and 
must he removed. Excess is dukkha. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and multiplies dukkha. It does 
not even lead through suffering to any gain ; it is 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is said, in 
the canonical books, to have related to a raja’s 
son, who maintained that happiness was to be won 
only through suffering {Majjhima, ii. 93) ; also to a 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin- 
ality of the system he put forward ( Majjhima , ii. 
212) ; and again to a young Jain, who doubted 
whether the Buddha’s disciples studied bodily as 
well as mental control {Majjhima, i. 237). when 
almost worn out by his austerities, he came, he 
said, to the conclusion : ‘ Not by this hitter course 
of painful hardship shall I arrive at that separate 
and supreme vision of all-sufficing, noble (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
be another path to Enlightenment ? ’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
(whereby his fellow-ascetics, who had expected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for the medi- 
tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Saihyutla Nikaya (i. 103) represents him, 
at this Btage, as happy in the release from all self-mortification 
and from faith therein. Before his complete enlightenment he 
sat by the river Neranjara, at the foot of the Goatherd’s Banyan 
tree, musing : ‘ Oh I but I am freed from all that difficult toil ! 
Oh 1 but well freed am I from that useless course of difficult 
toil ! Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to bodhi 
(enlightenment).’ Mara, the evil one, tried to shake his 
serenity : ‘ Tapas and sacrifice hast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are purified ? The impure may deem him- 
self pure, when he hath missed the path of purity.’ And 
Gautama replies : ‘ I who have discerned the uselessness of [my] 
tapas and of all tapas whatsoever— bearing along with it, as it 
does, all that is useless, even ns punting-pole and steering-pole 
may bring along a water-snake — I, practising the path to 
bodhi — moral conduct, meditation and insight — have won the 
Purity supreme.’ 

The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inflicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek askesis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant effort after betterness, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Dr. Jane Harrison’s words {Albany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. His whole duty may be said to be laid 
down in the Sigalovada Suttanta of the Digha. 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist askesis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student {sefeha) the body was something to be ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, regular and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing ( putikuyo ); and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person required to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted very much to what would now be called 
* the simple life/ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of ‘moderation in diet’ is typical : — 

‘When anyone takes food with reflexion and judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so os to suffice for the sustenance and preservation of the 
body, for allaying hunger and for aiding the practice of the 
religious life ; and thinking, “ While X shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall he mine, blamelessness also, and comfort ' — 
this content, temperance, judgment in diet, is what is called 
“moderation in diet”* (Dhamma.sanguxii, 1348). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
( Majjhima , i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
(Majjhima, i. 239, 473 ff., 425; Dhamma-sangani, 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all _impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing’ though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of araAaf-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance— training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 

S -eat Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
uddha whether, and how, Parasariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 
‘Yes ; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘ On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘ the blind and the deaf have their senses 
best cultivated.’ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
(indriya-bhdvana) of the noble (Aryan) discipline ’ 
is then described ( Majjhima , iii. 298 ff. ). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘ hit placed in the colt’s mouth ’ to begin with 
( Majjhima , iii. 2) : ‘ Come thou, brother, keep the 
sila and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collectedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures ’ — these are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘ emancipation,’ was the training to he strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘ attaining 1 to emancipation to let themselves go 
(Majjhima, i. 473ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘ You 
say,’ the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they ? ’ 
‘ For five qualities : your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘ That can hardly he,’ 
is the answer, ‘for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell iuaoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him (Majjh. ii. 

5ff.). 

It was not to be expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all appreciate the quasi-Pauline * liberty ’ of 
his own high standpoint. In Dr. Neumann’s words, 
* ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable ’ (Lieder der Monche und Nonnen 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens (dhutahga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out (SBE xxxvi. 
267-269). But they were at variance -with the 
spirit of early Budahism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘bears with it but the power to fly ’ 
( Digha , i. 71). 
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ASCETICISM (Celtic). — I. It has been sug- 
gested (Fisher and Baring - Gould, Lives of the 
British Saints ) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (a.d. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving (ijSonicol), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galafce that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian ccenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2 . The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents, undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
( Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and L <5 tins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
ccenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soc. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
ofNorthernGaul. In the latter district monasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as iB suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian ; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At L6rins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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in some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp- 
tian institutions of John Cassian, the founder of 
the monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between Ldrins and Britain is suggested by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) . that 
Biocatus, whose name is undoubtedly Celtic, visited 
that monastery twice in A.D. 450. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticism. 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in which it took root ( Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
heads of the coenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent. ) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show kinship with the founder. The formation of 
coenobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
population and the insufficiency of cultivable soil. 
The monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while the pursuit of learning and other ameni- 
ties of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
Lay interests probably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to suppose, and it was natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit.). 

Prof. Hugh Williams ( loc . cit.) gives the following 
as the four stages of development of monasticism 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel : (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
common life or obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery was sometimes double. The life 
of this stage appears to have been modelled on the 
teaching of Cassian in his dc Institutis Ccenobi - 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint Illtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Eremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
coenobitism. In 595, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
missionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
preaching with that of tilling the soil in the diB- 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
communities: (a) that of Iona, founded By St. 
Columba in 563 ; ( b ) those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Colum- 
banus in the end of the 6th cent . ; (c) that of Bobbio 


in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin, 
ning of the 7th cent. ; (d) that of St. Gall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, Peronne, 
Fosse-la-Ville (near Libge), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonne), Wurzburg, ana Sackingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. EBEi. 843, 860). 

4. The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Buies. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildas ), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 

K ints out, that a married priesthood was not un- 
own in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
speaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor ejus’). 
Gildas in his Incrcpatio in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The efforts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent, 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries. Gildas ( Epist . 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celibate life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah as examples 
of it (‘Virgo Elias, Elisseus virgo, virgines multi 
filii prophetarum ’) ; in dc Excid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
mias quoque virgo prophetaque ’ ; but this was 
probably in opposition to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqirs, and it has been suggested 
that the principle underlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘fasting 
against a person,’ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against’ another, to whom he haa pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person’s head, if the fasting led to the faster’s 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish saints are as follows : 
— St. Finnchua is said to have spent seven years suspended by 
Iron shackles under his armpits, ‘so that he might get a place 
in heaven,’ in lieu of one which he had given away. Both he 
and St. Ite are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
by chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worn a 
girdle of iron that cut to the bone. Of St. Oiaran we are told 
that he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Columba 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St Mochua it is said that he lived as an inclusus in a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Brynach we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing by dipping his body 
daily in the coldest water, and St Cadoc is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish saint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up in the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his palm. Some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, but doubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appears to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Celtic Church, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Cum- 
inius) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. In the Leabhar Breac, too (f. 248, col. i.), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their hands. 
The Irish Liber Bpmnorum, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigit, shows that the ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place In Celtic monasticism ; and St. Patrick says ol 
him self in his Confessio that he prayed as many as a hundred 
prayers a day, and the same number at night. Neither snow, 
frost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place of prayer. In spite of its tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted that Celtic asceticism was essenti- 
ally part of the same movement ns that which showed itself in 
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Christendom generally, and was governed In the main by 
similar ideals. „ , , ... 

5. One of tlie test known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. C6UD6, 
‘the companions of God’). This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colidei (‘God-worshippers’). 
It is probable, according to the view taken by 
Keeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent., did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8th cents,, but the followers of a new movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably duo to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

Many of the terms of Celtic monastic nomenclature were 
derived from Intin, but a few were of native origin. The fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish : abb (‘the abbot ’) ; cecnabb 
(be. eecundus abbas, ‘the prior'); fer Ugind (‘the lector’); 
mac linind (‘the lector’s pupil’); coimituide (‘the warden’) 
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terms are practically Identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth In Flintshire is probably identical in meaning 
with the Irish disert. The derivative of cello, was In Irish elite. 
In Welsh cell. Ctl in Welsh place names means ‘ a retreat,’ and 
Ban, ‘an enclosure,’ a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastic settlement. Generally it is followed by the name of 
a saint, hut sometimes by some other word, such as a river 
namo : c.g. Llanclwy, IJandaf, Llangefni, Lianarth, LlanllyfnL 
The Welsh term Plug//, Breton Plou (from Latin plebes), which 
now means ‘aparish,’ meant In medimval Welsh ‘a congrega- 
tion.' 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Borne led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the mediaeval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature; but from the 14th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti -ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol ; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘ Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
officers and members with marked disfavour ; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all fonns of 
card-playing, dancing, ana the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practically 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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ASCETICISM (Christian).— 

I. Introduction : Asceticism in its relation to Biblical revela- 
tion 

II. Attitude of the Early Christian Church to Asceticism. 
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the end of the 11th century (from Chailemagne to 
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turies of the Middle Ages (e. 1100-1517) 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times. 

j. The Grsoeo-Russian Church. 

2. The Roman Catholic Church. 

3. The Protestant Churches. 

Literature. 

I. INTRODUCTION: ASCETICISM IN ITS RE- 
LATION to Biblical Bevel a ti on. — The word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. &aia]tns, from dat.eh>— ‘ to exercise 
or practise ’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self -preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower ana stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward Kind (prayer oifered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortification by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms of asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
known to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf. doxy ms in 
Plato, for instance Bep. vii. 536 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Ntcom. ix. 9; as well os the 
mention of troWal teal iravToSarral atXK^trcts inirgros 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, II epl 
dtno$ffcui ; Diss. 11. xiii. 6), the Cynics (cf. kwik ) j 
da/cgcris in Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 6 ), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. 668 E). Giving to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 
Koman Imperial period, ‘philosophy’ and ‘asceti- 
cism ’ (rb dangrtKiv, Epictetus, Diss. n. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘ philosopher ’ is 
furnished especially by the writings 01 Philo 
Judceus, as well as by those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity, as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element m their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-pointof asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom ’ 
of the Graeco-Boman philosophers, 

. As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy will of 
God. In its ntnal legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting — sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16 29 23 s7 ), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or peisonal conditions 
(e.ff. J1 P* 2“ Jer 36 s , 1 S 7°, 2 S 12 lw - ) Ezr 8“) ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain temporary forms of abstinence ; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu 6 20 -, Jg 13 4 , 1 S l 105 ' 1 , Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not only takes 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 6 1B 9 16 , Ac 13 2 14 23 , 2 Co ll 27 etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt 19 12 , 1 Co l 23 ), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 19 21 , Ac 2 M 
4 32 5 4 ), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
21 2Jfn ), and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the NT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himself to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6 5 
ll 26f -) ; and ‘bruises’ and ‘subdues’ his body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9 s7 ). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5 24 , Ho 13 14 , Col 3 5 ). 

In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a primarily important or funda- 
mentally significant element of that religion. That 
they play only a secondary or accessory rfile in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely in the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K is 283 '-). 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Roman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced by 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
by the example or the Pythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ ii. viii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 

That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tained only by a NT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go further than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt HP 3 16 24 , Jn 13 133 -) to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude 


towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
and mortifying the flesh. In regard to these pro- 
blems, St. Pam appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cf. the above-cited passages 
in 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, etc.) than even the stem legalist St. James; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to read into his Epistles anything like a 
commendation of monastic withdrawal from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals with questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (cf. 1 Co 6 13 9 4£r - 10 23 , Gal 5 1 , lio 
14 2m ) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes beyond the standard set up by 
Jesus Himself. He who would ‘ walk by the Spirit ’ 
(cf. Gal 5 16ff -) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an a<pei8la adiyaros or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col 2 16£r -), no ‘ hating of one’s own flesh ’ in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 5 28( -), no one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher than such au/xariKT] yvyvaata 
stands in his estimation the yvfu 'dfeiv eavrbv irpbs 
eifftpeiav (1 Ti 4 71 -). Even in the solitary passage in 
which he use3 the word aaKeiv of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
Caesarea, Ac 24 16 dcKw dirpbaKoirov crweldriirtv txeiv 
irpbs rbv Oebv, k.t.\.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage as it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
irs or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

I . The Attitude of the Early Christian 
Church to Asceticism.— In spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an element of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple early made way for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 
the whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena produced by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
— like Christian art, poetry, jurisprudence, etc. — 
have everywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture — so far as it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of the OT 
— can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities — monasticism — constitute another chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘Hellenizing of Clrristianity.’ 
No other place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 5th 
century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands which constituted the •world 
of Grajco-Homan civilization ; and the religious 
and philosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Church, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Per se another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date back to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syrophcenicia) or of Egypt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times — 
and primitive Christianity in like manner — con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K 18“). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Sera pis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘Monchtum 1 in PHE 3 , 
1882 ; and previously in Per Unsprung des 
Monchtums im nachkonstantin. Zeitalter, Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks — a false 
theory which has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen’s 
monograph, Monchtum und Serapiskult, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judaso-Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism or the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf., on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preusehen, 
Griechentum und Christentum, Freib, i. B. 1892, p. 
101 iF. ), and A. Harnack, Das Monchtum, seine Idcale 
und seine Geschichte *, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 IF. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature (No. II.) cited at 
the end of thepresent article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity.] 
Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism -was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer. For both 
of these practices, the so-called ■ station 1 fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘houis’ de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. ( Didache , Vin. L 3 ; Hermas, Sim. 
r. 1, 3 ; Aristides, Apol. 15 ; Tertull. de Jejun. 
i. 10, de Orat. i. 19 ; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xcrophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
dePcenit., dePudic., ad Uxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(rrapBevia, iyupdrita.) as an ideal. 

We see the coryphcei of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non-Aexandrians (cf., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hab. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23 ; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldly and most deeplyfrom the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy — the Alexandrian. 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions ( Quis div. salv. ), and upholds the sanctity 
of the married condition ( Peed. ii. 10; Strom, ii. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments (Peed. 
ji. Iff., iii. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (Strom, iv, 22, cf. iii. 7 and vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation ana mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv 31 , Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
c. Cels. i. 26, vii. 48, viii. 55, see especially his 
Com._ on Ro 12 1 , where he commends three kinds 
of ‘ living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Horn. 23 in Num.). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its piactice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, coenobitism (for povaxpe 
or fioydfay is properly ‘ a hermit,’ ‘ one living alone ’ ; 
it is the living together in Koiviflia. that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modern sense of the word). 
It was in those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion with 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to have set in earliest. The adherents 
ot the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphanius in 
No, 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name 'lepaKirat, may in many 
respects be regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that the name ‘school’ or ‘sect’ 
fits them better than such designations as ‘Moncli- 
verein’or ‘Klosterbriiderschaft’(cf. art. ‘Hierakas’ 
in PEE 3 viii. 38 f. by A. Haraack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the coenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ (/ lovaxol , also yovorpoiroi, p.ovqpeis), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brothers’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. b e nai Ify&md), of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
Aphraates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Homilies. To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
laces should probably be sought in Palestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
coenobites is the lack of more definite information 
as to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4th cent, began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Antony and St. 
Pachomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (bom 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of noi-thern Middle Egypt, [on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoe and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region, 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus — though 
for a time without written rules — a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the Koivbfiia., or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death ( i.e . 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty : Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonius,’ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
arch of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing his rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (born c. 290, died 345 or 
346) provided the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in southern Middle Egypt, between 
Akhmim [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a rule 
of life which regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to writing by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded as a product of Divine inspiration, 
haying, it was alleged, been given to him, 
•written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
sojourned in a cave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 rd.yna.Ta. classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer). 

Partly independent of the models offered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly with more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to be -more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammonius, as well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘ the Great ’ or ‘ the 
Egyptian ’ (died 390) ; (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
pupil of St. Anthony (c. 320-360) ; (3) the N. 
Syrian and Mesopotamia n monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisibis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgin (a monkish saint who received 
his training at Tabennisi, the principal monastery 
of Pachomius) ; (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste. 
Only a little later are the phenomena which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his Historia Lausinca (written 
in the beginning of the 5tli cent.), Palladius has 
collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
Historia Monachorum by Rufinus, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonii. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. (Against 
the attacks of modem hyper-critics (esp. the above- 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below (esp. Zockler, Askese und Monchtum , 
pp. 188 flf., 200 fti, 212 ff.)]. 

III. Development of Asceticism in the 
Middle Ages. — The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period ; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de- 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods : 

i. The transition period from the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (c. 360-800). — During 
this period the labours of a number of monastic 
legislators in East and West gave permanent form 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments. .Basil the 
Great of C.-eanrea (died 379) drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 
system of the Eastern Roman Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
the hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhoodof cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses [c.g. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to *tlie discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm — such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rufinus pre- 
ared to serve as a constitution for tho lower 
talian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of doublo religious houses, i.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a 'mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of tho older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died CTO) ; 
in tho British Isles wo have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still Inter in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrisscl (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 

B lmm (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
1373) ; cf. ZOoklcr, l.c. pp. 290, 379 IT., 419 IL, 
541 f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to bo undergone by Basil's monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of tho 11th century. These concerned 
especially such matters ns tho placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (xrXXi&rai, 
'inmates of cells’) lived with coenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and tho distinguishing 
of tho monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by tho secular clergy. 
Most effective lor this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullnn Council, ii. 
692; tho influence of the patriarch Germnnus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of tho abbot Theodoras 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
DGOfT.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of tho monastic republic on Mt, Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zbckler, l.c. p. 290 fh; 
and, in regard to the lost named, K. Roll, Enthu- 
siasmus mid Bussgctcalt brim gricchischen Monch- 
(urn, Leipzig, 1893). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, wc discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
543), tiro founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Job. 
Cnssmnus [died 435] and Cscsarius of Arles [died 
542], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the anthor of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
ss represented by Egypt and Syria to tlio needs of 
the inmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to bo noted that 
tho course followed by tho Rcgula Benedict), 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
pievious results. The Rcgula in its present form 
is divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to cli. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stahlitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausum in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house ; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties: cashtas, obedientia, paupertas. But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence ( tacitumUas ) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each ' hour ’ to three. Tho Regula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such os self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary inclurio, or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2. The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand). — This period is character- 
izeu, on tho one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against tho frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation ’ of Cluny (especially from tho time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942J) ; and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Pcenitcntialcs), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Lnxeuil (died G15), who com- 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses ( rcgula cccnobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the 11th cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Ponte Avellana, by Dominicos. snrnamed 
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Loricatus (c. 1050), who added to the self-inflicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions ( metancece ) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Clnny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers 5 ( fratres exteriores 
or conversi or even barbati). These were a kind 
of half-monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s Regula and were not bound 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘ con- 
gregation 5 of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent. ) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3. The period of the Crusades and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517). — The 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growing 
effort on the part of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12th cent, the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibacy — a movement which 
had the fashion set to it in Home from the time of 
Gregory vii. — had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this end. Still 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the rule of poverty, partly through the Institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of inclusio, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
So with pilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle-working shrines, the latter increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly- 
poured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent, 
were brought to the highest degree of perfection 
under the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Vineentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno- 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
sudden religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Rhine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassburg (141S). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘ stigmatization ’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ were, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on persons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, particu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by the mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’ 
(q.v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spill tual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times.— The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom which adhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was adopted not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
nomianism. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

X. The Grceco-Russian Church . — This Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the mediaeval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and conditions with which 
the period of primitive Christianity bad ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy; as well as to the 
12th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy — a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2. The Roman Catholic Church . — Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensifications of the ascetic principle 
which the mediaeval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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no longer bo invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. Tliis will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Excrcitia spirit Italia bo compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing prc-Kefomiation 
period. Of the 'unnatural extravagances of the 
later medireval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclvsio, the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more aiscreotly ordered. _ The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods outsido the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including oven the re- 
volutionaiy storm at the transition from tho 18th 
to the 10 tu cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit tho same 
capacity as during tho first decades of the counter- 
Reformation. Tho Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustihlo supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in all directions with triumphant 
cflcct. Tho uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal in performingdeedsof loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degreo of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is tho order of Loyola content to hold 
a secondary plnoo ; hut it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensifying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that lias been achieved 
in this matter by cnrlior ascetic societies. Tho 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
dovolion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of tho utmost importance. 
Instond of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for con tunes. 

3 . The Protestant Churches. — These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with juridical unanimity (cf. Con f. Aug. artt. 
26, 27 ; XXXIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf. Ildvct. 
ii. 18, 24, 29 ; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and ii.), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict, asceticism in tho matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., ns well ns in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunkers 
[from c. 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774), both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for tho most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far ns they survived the Spcner-Franeke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their opposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. A more endnring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ i.c. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may ho classed 
with those forms of ascetic notion whoso survival 
and wider diffusion within the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the 1 Weeks 
of Self-Denial ’ that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 
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0. Zockler. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go back to the 7th cent. B.C. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various religious cults, as, e.g., the rigorous 
fasting enjoined by the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in the sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7th and 6th 
centuries B.C. Thus Abaris, whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Croesus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.f In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern edsoXlaf sal Air<5- 
ttjtos sal oiKatoovyps — a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Epimenides of Crete, is also extolled by 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general.! While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Morb. Sacr. c. 1 (Littre, ii. 354 ft'.), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such puri- 
fiers^ The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
pursue an independent existence apart from the 
body belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession,’ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition, the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
or men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
with the Dionysan cult. It was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of the body — a conviction pre- 
sently appropriated by the adherents of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off.’ ... ‘It was all but inevitable 

* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction : Cybele, or, later, Isis, or, finally, 
Mithras. 

f Herodotiv. 36; Plato, Charmides, 168 B; Lycurg. frag. 88; 
Iamblich. Fit Pythag. 141. b b 

1 Diog. Laert. i. 114 = Diels, Frag* ii. 490, 1. 16 ff. ; Plato, Laws, 
iii. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 40 f.); Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conviv. 157 D = Diels, Frag.- 492, 27 n. ; Theophrast. Bist. Plant. 
vii. 12. 1, Char. 10= Frag. 2 493, No. 6. 

§ With Hippocrates’ sketch cf. the Pythagorean regulations 
In Diog. Laert. viii. 33. 


that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be “purified” from the body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Rohde, Psyche ®, ii. 101).’ 

This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body , as also of their vital and radical differ- 
ence in value , forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin, and the consequent yearning 
for redemption, in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic outlook upon earthly existence (cf. art. 
Pessimism), the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6tli centuries B.C. Asceticism was regarded 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the fiesli and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism +) : by the practice 
of asceticism, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bona, as from the whole ‘ cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth upon its night to the Deity, at 
length become one therewith.! Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mysticism. 

i. Orphism. — Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.C. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
have had its main centre in Athens, — witness the 
fact that Onomacritus flourished at the Court of 
the Pisistratidm, — seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4tli and 3rd 
cents. B.C. atPetilia, nearTlmrii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., has been discovered at Eleuthema in 
Crete. While Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion, || and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent, onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreus, who 
as a child was torn in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only ; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘ new Dionysus,’ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements — a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 
generates the human soul, and man must free 
himself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (cf. 
Euripides, Hippolyt. 952= Diels, Frag.- 471, No. 8). 

* Orphica, frag. 226. 

f Cf. especially Plato, Cratyl. 400 C; Phcedo, 626 = Orphica , 
frag. 221 (Abel). 

J Of. e.g. Orphica , frag. 226. 

§ The earliest specific mention of the sect is in Herod, ii. SI. 

I E. Maass is of a different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032, ASschylus (who hnd probably- 
been initiated into the Orphic mysteries) says : 

'Oaitiis uiy yap r<At ra? S’ rniiv nartStit ? $oi'u>v r aireynrfiat. 
Cl. Euripides, frag. 475 N J , v. 160. : 

niAAeuca 5' *x uv Ftfiara. Qmyu 

yivttnv re fiporav Kai yexpoSijm/t 
ov xpifltrrd/ievos ttjv r efxtpvx ay 
fipiaatv eSrtnaiv irr^uAaypai. 

See also Plato, Laws, vi. 7S20: oiSifio oc irikpuv yiv yeyeaPai 
Bviiara rt ovk tjv rocs foot? fata, jrlAavoi 6e teat /tcAtrt tcaptrot fofov- 
pevai KairoiaOra aAAa ayva ' Bvpara, a-ap/catt" 8‘ atretyotro to? oi^ 
otrtor of iaBUiv ovtii rails rLv foajv putpovs at /tart pnatytiv, aAAa 
OptfttxoC Ttvf? AtfvOaei-oc ;itct tytyrotTO rgiav rots Tore, afat'x ate 
pi it<Xop?t'oi irdvrwi', ept^ttytor Ai rovvavriov vavraiv drreyd/tfeot. f 
The prohibition not only applied to the eating ol flesh, but 
cohered all lood-stuffs of animal origin, even eggs (fra^. 42, 
Abel); and, nmongst vegetables, beans: cf. Diels, Frag .2 214, 
2S : 6’iptrot Ai xat *0 ptfte'iu? rd5e e-mj, AetAot, rraySetkot, tcvaptov anro 
yetpa? sat ‘Ivor rot tcttdpov? re payeip xff<£aAa? re rotoftot'. 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the %&5vioi in their 
sacrifices to the dead and as food ; J in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cf. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice of fasting {vgarela) seems also 
to have had a place in Orphic asceticism. § 

* As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the symbolism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence 1 (Rohde, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the 'Opipucbs 
plat in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says : ‘ It does not enioin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it ; the 
snm-total of its morality is to bend one’s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from earthly existence itself’ (op. cit. ii. 125, cf. ii. 
102). On the other hand, Gomperz writes : 1 What 
distinguishes the Orphic branch of the Greek religion 
from the other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinarian cult central- 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
{Gricch. Denhcr 3 , i. 107, cf. 434).|| It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared with 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2 . Pythagoreanisra. — Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast influence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, i.e. the middle of 
the 5th cent. B.c. ;1T but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls.** But when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 

* Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag. 472 read frag. 476. 

t Cf. also Plut. Sept Sap. Conviv. 159 0 ; further, the late 
Orphic Lithiku, S88 (proscription of animal food), 699 f. (pro- 
scription of animal sacrifice). 

t The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by- Herodotus, ii. 81 ; cf. Rohde, ii. 126, 1. 

S Diels, Frag.? p. 482, 4 ff. On this see Diels, Orphiseher 
vemcUrhymnus, Off. 

J Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orpheus, 167 f. 

1 Diels, Frag.2 i. 22. 

** Herod, ii. 123=Diels, Frag .? i. 22, No. 1 ; Xenophanes, 
frag. 7D ; cf. Empedocles, frag. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even HerodotuB (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Orphic, hut also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance ; while, again, the doctrine of the d7roxh 
ipnj/i ixur was attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus (c. 2S0 B.C.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus + is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate.J The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school.§ It cannot be 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life. || A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at least, 
seems to have been silence, originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates ( Bvsiris , 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time. IT It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show us that purity (dyvda, dyiarda) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
guilt (frag. 14D), it would appear that early 
Pythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence or which 
upon the former is unmistakable. Pythagoreanisra, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was aw<f>poavvT), which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus. ft 
3 . Empedocles. — While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion with his philosophical or scientific 


- ■■ . ... , j . 1. otfu. oee also 

Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesieritus (c. 320 b.c.), frag. 10 M- 
P iels V^ ra ?;° l - 2 i> 42 - f,; Dio S- Laert. viii. 20; Callimachus, 
trag. 83A= Diels, Frag.i i. 270, 27 1. ; also Diog. Laert viii. 33, 
irom Alexander Polyliistor ; lor the later period, passages 
Irom the Middle Comedy, In which the ' Pythagonsts’ ar» 
ridiculed; Diels, Frag.? i. 291, 41 ff.; 292, Iff., 47 f. 

f Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Gellius, iv. 11. l=Diels, Frag."- 24, 47ff. 

I Rohde (ii. 164, 1; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, 1 . 317, notes 3, 4, 5 ; 318, 5. 

I Diels, Frag.? i. 279, 31 ff. = Aristotle, frag. 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diels 5 , 1 . 214, 19 ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as thrae given by Gellius, ore quite inept Cf. also 
Schroeder in WZKH xv. 187-212. 

II Me 1 *, F™?-* j- 26S, No. 3 ; 284, 2 ff.; 288, 23 ff.; 3S9, 4 ff. ; 

“O m tjw Middle Comedy, Diels 5 , i. 291, 81 ff.; 292, 10 ff., 30 ff.; 
293. Bff.— caricatures, of course. ’ 

Fr ?0.? i. 23, 2 ; cf. 288, 4 f.; 285, S ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. cit. 292, 27. 

•* Diels 5 , i. 28, 36 ff. ; 29, Iff.; cf. especially Ihkos (Dieds, 
Frag.? 1 . 105, No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, ib. 267, 
No. 5,; cf. also 2S9, 8ff.; 290, 20ff.; Dlog. Laert. viii. 33, *a£W 

cvttv arro 

Cf. especially Diels, Frag.? 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289. 46 ff. 
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theories. In his poem called KaOapfiol, abstinence 
from animal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hippolytus, Refutationes, viii. 29, 249= Diels, Fragfi i. 206, 
29 ft. : fiii -n\v roiavrqr ovy roC oheBptov N«*ovy SiaK/Sa/njmv 
to vie too fiep.eptgp.ivov Kicrpov vavrtov tp. o 'E. too? eavrov 

fia&Tjrat anexeo rfteu Tra^axaXer el pat yap* <£ijcrt ra cw/xara Ttov 
fa )iov ra eaBiOpeva tyvx&v KeKohaafievuv otKTrrqpia.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this cf. Rohde, 
ii. 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Qucest. Conviv. iii. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plants.! On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,! which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 
goreans, probably sprang from the same motive in 
his case as in theirs.§ 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the soul’s welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his K adappol. For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, || and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. IT Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the disparate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). He regards 
asceticism as one of the most effective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. * Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release ’ ; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living — the asceticism of Empedocles 
having a strong ethical tendency ** — eventually be- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 ff., and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kern. ft While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism.!! 

* Of. the passages given in Diels at frag. 135 (p. 218, 1 ff.), 
especially Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19, and Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108, and frag. 135 D; further, cf. especially frag. 136 
(Empedocles) * ou eravgetrOe tjiOL’oto fivcnj^eo? ! ovk egoparc ( 
aAAi jA.out Sairrovrts a*p5etijt(ri v6oio ; with this cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math. ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag? i. 213, 19 ff., 
also frag. 137 D, and passages there ; Porphyr. de Alstin. ii. 
21=Diels, i. 210, 22ff., also frag. 139; and Porphyr. ii. 31 = 
Diels, p.214, Off. v 

t Frag. 117. Cf. Zeller®, i. 808 ff., 824, 837. 

} Frag. 141. See the relevant passages in Diels, i. 214, 19 ff. ; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 34=Diels, 279, 31 ff.; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 
254. 

_ § Special attention is due to the passage, Hippolytus, Refuta * 
Hones, viii. ^29, 249— Diels^i^rcr^r. 206, 32 8., where the injunction 
koi. cyteparen elvai . . . Trjt jrpov yvvatKa opiAiov, k.t.A., is attri- 
buted to Empedocles. 

S Diels, Frag. 1. 159, 8f. : xcu Setae piv oictcu vaf 
Oftow 6e <c<u to if? perfxovras avrutv xaBapobt xaBapibe. Cf. Frag. 
i. 178, 1, and note by Rohde, ii. 185, 1. 

If See especially the magnificent fragment, 116, and the pass- 
ages cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famouB passage in Piato, Phccdrus, 248 C, as an imitation. 
Cf. also Diels, L 219, 17 ff. ; frag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels ; frag. 121 (Rohde, ii. 178, 1). 

** Frag. 112, 91.; 144, 145. 

ft We do not agree with Kem, however, in regard to every 
point. 

}f Cf. Empedocles, frag, 129, and the passages given there. 


To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
impossible that one who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Grsecia could remain ignorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of his cast of 
mind should not he deeply influenced thereby. 

4 . Plato. — This whole process of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and purifiers of 
the 7 th cent., may he said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
founder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 
sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wonderful way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God — all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the 'theologians,’ i.e., in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self- 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is ‘ most like ’ one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, hut, having fallen into the state 
of corporeality, it has forgotten them; and only 
by its recollection thereof (dvdfivijgis) can it possibly 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods,! that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. Withdrawal from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains the soul ; the utmost detachment of the soul 
from its prison-house in the flesh (the philosophic 
‘dying’ so impressively depicted by Socrates in 
Phcedo [especially p. 64 ff.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances — these things go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the Thecet. 176A we read : Sto xai getpagBat XPV evBe’vSe 
(from this world) «*et<re (to the gods) 6cvye tv on rtyurra* 
Similarly, philosophy becomes KaOapcns ; Phwdo , 67 A : iv $ av 
£u>pcp ovno? eyyvrd-un cadged a rov eiSeVat, cav on paAtora griSev 
ogtAwgcv tuj aufiar i grjSe KOivuvcogev, on gr} rracra dvdyfcq, pyoj 
d.va.T7ifirr\u)pe6a. T7J9 tovtov (fivaeco?, aAAa xaBapevugev air ^ ayrov, 
eto9 av 6 0eo9 avT 09 atroAvap fjgds.X teal ovno pev #ca#apoi ajraA- 
\arr6j uevoi T7]9 tov cra>/xaro9 a<j>poovvr]s, <09 to etAC09, pera TOiovnov 
re iaopeda Kai yvwaogtOa. 6t* t\gdiv avnov tray to eiXiKpwtS' rovro 
5* coni' tcr&>9 to aA.Tj0e9* pi 7] Ka0ap(p yap KaOapov iiftairteaBat gv 
ov Begnov 77 k.t.A. ; § 67 C l KaOapcr 19 Oe etvat dp a ov tovto £v/x* 

fiatvci, 'Oirep iraKai iv ra> Adyw A. eye rat, to orj poXuxra 

arro rov aioparo^ ttjv Kai tOivai avrijv KaO’ avnjv jrarra- 

Xodev etc rov atopiaTOS <rvy aye CpeoOat re /eat a0pot£ecr0at, *at oiKetv 
Kara to Swcltov Kai cv tu vvv it apovrt Kat ev tw erret ra pomjv koQ 
avTrjv, etckvopevriv tScnrep Secrp-tuv e>c tov crtop.a709 ; i! 


^Cf* also Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19; Iamblichus, Vita 
°yth . 108= Diels, Frag . 213, 5ff.; Sextus, adv. Math. ix. 127, 
[uoted by Diels at frag. 136. The passages Diog. Laert. viu. 
3, cf. 61= Diels, 150, 22f., cf. 154, 44ff., refer to the fraud- 
ather of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
ccording to the latter passage (Athenasus, i. 6), had been ft 
, ythagorean. 

fCf. e.g. Gorg. 619 A, Repub. vii. 615 D, Laws , vii. 803 B; 
nd Rohde, ii. 291. 

t Both the Orphic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
irime ; the period of one's earthly existence is to be determined 
>y the Deity alone. , 

5 Cf. 82 Off., Rep. vii. 514 ff., Phoedo, 62B, 66 B, Oratyl.JOOB. 

1! Cf., further, eeO, CratyL 403 E; Rohde, ii. 281, 4 ; 282 > ** 
85, 2, 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. 

On its positive side, however, this katharsui from 
all that is earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation — the knowledge of 
the tvras tv, the vision of the Ideas, and especially 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them all. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

Ct. Thecet. 176 B— in connexion with the passages given 
above; 6vyq (from the corporeal) Se dptotWt? 0e& Kara, to 
Strvar6y‘ opouuerw Se bUatov #cu oariov fxera ^>pon?crewy yeveerOat. 
1700; 6*bf o vSapr} ovfia/xws’ <x5t/cor, aAA’ toy olov re StKaioraros teal 
ov/e ionv avrto opotorepoy ov&ev y o? av ripoiv av yevnrat on 
iueaioraros. * to know God is to become divine * (Rohde). The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the o! the truly 

existent, this being rendered possible onlj' by complete renun* 
elation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Phcedo , as, 
indeed, also in the Thccetetus and the Gorgias, a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by Eueken, 
however, ‘ in this relinquishment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
bv no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
possibility of mediation between the two worlds. 
Conceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
-■esthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eueken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modification, and even eomc reaction, as has been the case with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. But that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand ties to the actual world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres— between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably m Plato himself. 

' In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was at work u ithin him ’ (Windelband, Gtsch. 
Act Philosophies, p. 100).* 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Republic and the Laivs. 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘ not of this world.’ He purified the 
beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized, and glorified them.f thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

5- Cynicism. — The asceticism thus far dealt 
with— religious asceticism, as it might be called — 
rests upon a twofold dualism ; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being shaTply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aca- 

* See specially the Symposium and the Philebus. 

t Ct. Windelband, Platon, 141 : ‘ He implements the Orphic 
01 J 11 ® destiny ot the soul, throughout its entire range, 
witn the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.* 


demy, as, e.g., Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Pontieus, probably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Crantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely different con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethical, or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. _ Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memor- 
abilia and the Symposium Delongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Symp. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
of this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much -landed temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
{II. i. 4 68), has nothing ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, II. i. 57, 66, 68, 155 ff., 162 ff.). 

But, as lias been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held by Socrates : 

1 In certain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life current amongst his people and his fellow-citizens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 
the health of the soul and inner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his eiSatyovla, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of aperr/, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good ; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
eiSaipoi’la, is simply indifferent, an dSidipopov, The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics — even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others — quite consistently 
to the standpoint of luorld-renunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge (<pp6v yats) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their ethic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by vivos, by &cncri<ns. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice ' which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,! since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but Tather 
practical moral excellence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all vepwT&<rets.i By virtue 
alone, be taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things — a&rdpKua — and in freedom from 
all desires and affections — avdOeia. In order to 

, * Diog. Laert- vi. 11 (teaching of Antisthenes): Airapm; -rip. 
apf-njv elyai rrpos ev&axpovCav, jxySeybg 7rpo(r8eofi.evyv on utj 
SaiArpaTiKTj? io^voff. # Cf. also the Cynic ey/cpareia. 

t The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself ; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos^ vui. 27, Memorab. ii. 6. 20, where Socrates 
speaks of the cutkiuv of apery. Cf- also Memorab. i. 2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even clo-kclv 4>pdtnj<nv, as 
Isocrates, Bitsir. § 22, has $iAo<ro$uw a a/crjtnvi hoth writers 
undoubted!}* follow the example of Antisthenes, For the latter 
<£pov>)t7i* is inseparably connected with apery, and his whole 
philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence. 

.J On Heracles as an ascetic for the purpose of acquiring 
virtue, see Dio, Oral, lx., especially p. 8X0 *, on Diogenes’ 
struggle against irovoi, see Dio, vib. 12 ff.. especially § 15; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minim um ; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom (arriOeta), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf . Dio, 
ix. 12), more especially in fighting against yoovl) 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 20 ff., ix, 12 ; cf. Lucian, 
Fit. auct. 8 ; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above all, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rplfiuv, their feet being dm-n-bB-proi ; while 
their place of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they — more especially Diogenes — sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog. Laert. vi. 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of &rxi 7 <nr — one purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70 f.) 
— is shown by his apothegm : OuStv ye rb irapdirav 
iv rip filip x w ph dc-KT§(re«s KaropOodsOai, Swarty Si 
rai-rqy nav inviKijacu. A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, ana therefore likewise to require 
satisfaction — though in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him) ; in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned /card <p6<riv by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip- 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even in 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure [r/Sov-fi), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life ; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with Mb gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others, f The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cvnics during the Eoman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Further, from the time of Diogenes at 

* AntiBthenes, frag. xi. 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
•SUom.ii. 20, p. 485, Potter)'; Diog. Laert. vi. 3 : pavei-rpr pSAAov 
tj riaOetijv. 

t Cl. e.g. Diog. Laert. vi. 23, 34, 48, 70 1. Concerning Crates, 
sec Diog. Laert. vi. 87 (Diels, Poetce Philosoph. Gr. 207). 
Further, Teles, frag., inivoc avrapKeia? and 770 J ’07 irevCat kcu 
jtXovtov, 30, 10 ff., 81, 2 5. ; Crates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (Diels). 
Alain sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi. ; Xenophon, 
ilcmorab. and Sympos. ; Teles, ed. O. Hense, fr. v.-vii. ; also 
Dio, especially Oral. 6, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress ; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
virtue was pregnant with significance for the 
future. 

6. Stoicism. — Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic £<r/o?im* only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involved an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates ; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. "We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetic ( e.g . 
Eth. Nicom. ii. 1. 1103 A, 14ff., i. 13. 1102B, 33 ff.). 
Ethical virtue [allrij tern irepl irdOr\ teal wocifetr [Eth. 
Nicom. ii. 6. 1106 B]) 0; Zdovs irepiylyverai (ii. 1. 1103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from <Pphvrjais, it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
Zyupdreia. which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right. Now, tytepdreia is a sub-species of attitppor vvtj, 
which, again, is one of the * ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will— apart from the intellect — was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf DyrolF in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue — the 
wise man — has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the TrpoKi-rrrovTes (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241); witness also his significant utterance : 
o&Sevbs TjfJiS. s oirru triveoBa i lbs XP^ V0V - /3/>a.%ik y bp Svtws 
b /3fos, fj Si rix v V P aK PV> fiSXKov ij rds rijs '{'VXV* 
vitrovs Iderdai SwapAv-q (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 563. It is 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the irbvot 
as ayad&y (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chrysip- 
pus, * the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue. The task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end — that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 

* No doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoics, but it was subse- 
quently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three grades of 
afitai fiopa, viz., rrporyiLtva. pt a a, and aTronpoiyfieva, whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
goods. On the other hand, the ainapneia of the Cynics was 
spiritualized by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 
practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippus 
gave full recognition to the value of personal effort 
in the work of attaining perfection. _ True insight 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
‘much practice and much fighting’ is demanded by 
the struggle both against pleasure and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Herilius, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote vcpl 
acrK^treut (Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A)), 
especially as he deemed imtrrijfiv to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later 
(though probably also in the miadle) period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Panaetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘ theoretical ’ and a * practical ’ virtue, 
and holds that the latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Offic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is abuppotrivij, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of au<ppo<rirr] is tyKpdreia, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
part df the soul, especially in the repression of the 
bodily impulses ana passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Panaetius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul : the 
soul is a part of the Divine wevpa, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this tialpuv, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the ./Ether, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion — such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
quite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
wav at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects and 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 
,.* Cicer °. * Of*- i- 18, 60; SchmekeJ, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong PJatonizingbent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain, t 

The idea of moral dasrims assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation ire pi 
d<rK^<rcon of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Pametius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), iB to be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
applied to mind alone (p. 25, 4fT.) — a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces avSpela 
and dutppoiriPTi, whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those ' thought-actions ’ ( Denhhand - 
lungen, as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4 ff., Hense). 

Frag, v., the thesis of which is on Itrxyoorcpov c6o^ 17 Aoyo?> and 
frag, vii., on r6vov Karatfipovrjrcovy are also significant passages ; 
cf. also p. 7, 20 ff. ; p. 10, 18 ; p. 11, 17 ; p. 29, 7 f. The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexual relations, as set forth in frag, 
xii., irept a<£po8i<rtW, are likewise worthy of note ; see, e.p., 64, 

1 IT. : nova, flit* a(f>po$C(Tia vofi(£c tv SiKata ra iv yapap tcai <irl 
ycveact iratSu v avvre\ovfievay ort teat v6i±ifia etrriv' ra 8c yc 
0r]pu)ncva tyiXrjv o.8ikcl teat irapavofia , tcav ev yafup The student 

is recommended to read the whole fragment. 


The moment of ethical daK-rjcnt, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phrygian freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘ asceticism ’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unremitting endeavour of. the individual sold 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important. £ 

That which was openly taught and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Homan who sat upon 
the throne of the Cresars.g Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Camuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
perfecting of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
nimself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff ; 131, 
18 ff ), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff ; 91, 9 ff ; 
131, 12 ff ; 162, 4 ff ). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world — in the best 
sense, certainly — the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things (e.g. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, ana often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9ff ). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yearn- 

*«-e- Epf. 10, 10. ; 18, 60. ; 76, 70. ; 82, 10; 90, 46; 94, 47; 
95, 45 ana 67. In Jsp. 6, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Oymc asceticism. 

sst - iad Marciam ' 23 - lf - 24 ’ 6 - 26 S 

• l 9 > a - 1S - »'• 3. iit 12- iv. 1, 111 ; ct. also 

i. 2,30-32. With regard to the attitude ol Epictetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see ilL 12, 16 f. 

0! C ;?V 'KifF 6 ! 9 also 1 °» P* 4 > ed* s«ch, L 16 

(p. 6, 21 ff.), 1. 10 (p. 9, Off.). 
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mg for death.* He certainly has no belief in a 
future life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal. f Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa — a 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained 
by Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus— yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving his anthropology 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo- Cynicism. — Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. Neo-Cynicism. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo -Platonism. 
— The tendency towards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the basal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans — that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.C., perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know by name 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P. Nigidius 
Figulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend or the Sextians, the most im- 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Gades (1st cent. A.D.), 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent. A.D.), and 
Philostratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulgated 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 
Mysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- 
mentary to the Tinucus. The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism : God and the world, soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil. Between the 
two Btands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the earth and the moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined ■within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind— a task which finds 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, 
Prmp. Evang. iv. 13). Mankind is exposed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by demons, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of asceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more 
particularly from flesh and wine (among the later 
Neo-Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even 
abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by 
Apollonius), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 

* Pp. 24, 19 ff. ; 54, 6ff. ; 02, 5 ; 91, 19ff. ; 116, iB. 

t Pp. 21, 17 ff. ; CO, 19 ff. ; 165, 3ff. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramnndane God- 
head there yawns a great gulf winch requires to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through tbe 
agency of specially gifted individuals, such a3 
Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his being. 

Sources for onr knowledge of N eo-Pythagoreanism 
are the account of Alexander Polyhistor in Diog. 
Laert. viii, 22 ff., the large fragments of pseudo- 
nymous literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Numenius, Philostratus’s Vita Apollomt, 
and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significance of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact that, ia 
conjunction •with Philo, it prepares the way for the 
last great system of ancient philosophy, viz. the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was the aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on both metaphysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, who is supersensual, 
supramundane, and exalted above oppositions, even 
that between spirit and body. He is Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issues tbe world in a series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. Tbe principal stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Essence, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
and Soul, become Matter (Enneads, iv. 3, 9), which, 
however, never attains the metaphysical indepen. 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
/J.T] 6v, and, as the dirouvla rov ayaOoO, the vpwrrov 
KaKbv. Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure spirit in its final expression becomes 
matter, so tbe human soul with equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv. 3, 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has suffered disaster from 
having entered the body (iv. 3, 15 ff., v. 1. 1). 
From the union of soul and body springs all the 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
task, therefore, is the c extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,’ the complete 
■withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the work of ‘ purifying ’ the supersensual 
soul from all its relations with the world of sense 
(especially i. 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3. 9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a scientific 
or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
tachment of tbe soul from all ties with tbe external 
world, however, appears on the positive side as its 
surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the bonds of senBe are more and more transcended. 
So far as union with tbe Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
to asceticism of the common sort, however it may 
have consorted with his own inclinations (Zeller, m. 
622 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
consideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
l>o won by force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
eartlily limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the sliim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes leas, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp. i. 6) arouses the desire of the supersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 


importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism : (1) the Orphic-Pytbagorean-Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
■will in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exorcised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).— In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine ; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sufficiently protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 
public charge by gifts and alms universally allowed. 
If it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministered to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
hy his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
samsara, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the suffer- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism otters a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardship and suffering volun- 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

i. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
‘tapas.’ — The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
from the root tap, * to he hot,’ ‘ to hum ’ (cf. Lat. 
tep-eo, tep- or, Gr. rttp-pg, * ashes ’ [Iliad, xviii. 25, 
xxiii. 251], Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or ‘ heat ' ; 
then the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in consequence of heat; and thus pain 
or suffering in general, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the special duty or ‘ merit ’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,* or again, in a limited and 

* Manu, xt 235 f. ; • All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas lor 
its root, tapas lor its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a Brahmana, protection the tapas of a Kfitriya, 
business the tapas ot a Vaitya, service the tapas of a 
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technical sense, of the special season of the year 
(the month Mdgha, Jan. -Feb.) to which the prac- 
tice of religious austerities was more peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of less frequent occur- 
rence were tapasyam and tapasyd. 

The Greek writers, in their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose character- 
istic practices repeat themselves in every part of the country at 
the present day. Strabo, for example (bk. xv. ch, i.), quoting 
from Megasthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Germans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual indulgence, and live in groves without the city, t 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referring? to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants ; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of cither faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Germans (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were known as Hylobioi,* who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garments 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgence.} 
Two of the Brahman aoQurrat were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food 
without cost, and exhibited their powers of endurance by stand- 
ing for a whole day on one leg, or lying on the ground exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. (| Others were seen standing 
immovable in one position during the day, naked and exposed 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persis, and 
there abandoned his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the fort}' years’ term which ho had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a voluntary death by fire at 
Pasargads, at the age of seventy-three ; with reference to this 
act Megasthenes is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian philosophers, and that those who 
thus acted were regarded as rash and headstrong (vtavia-xot, ib. 
xv. 68). 

Other philosophers bore the name 'Pramnai* (Upi/ivat, pro- 
bably a corruption again of tramapa, tamana), and were opposed 
to the Brahmans. These the author distinguishes, some as living 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities. Others, 
again, were known as Vv/xi-ijrai, and were therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digambara sect ; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven ycars.Tf Refer- 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in- 
scribed on his tomb : 5 Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
. . . lies here. 1 ** Elsewhero the name appears as Zarmanus.tt 

2 . ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature. — (1) Rigveda. — 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hymns of 
the Bigveda, neither the word tapas nor the con- 
ception and thought that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, he a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does suggest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 

* B pax^ve^ &nd Vapaave c, the latter name probably a textual 
error for Sap/xave*, the Pall and Buddhist tamana , 8kr. &rama\ ia t 
framaxiera, * hearer/ * disciple/ 

f Siarpificiv . . . <V aAc ret npb rrjr xnrh rrcpifiiku crup- 

per p&, Xcra>t (fivTOLi; iv oTifiaxri KaX fiopaTj, anexopivov^ ifityvx <av 
iccu atfrpoSurCfDV (Strabo^ xv. 69). 

t v\6fiioi ,'* dwellers m the forest/ t\e. 8kr. vdnaprastha . 

iv Tcuf yka 19 atro <f)vkkiov KaX Kapiru)v dypicov, ioBrjrat 
Si <X eLV dirb <f>koi£jv StySpicov, a<j)po6i<rioiv *ai olvov (ib* 

xv. 60). 

I! rbv piv irpeo-fivTtpov i£vpijpivov t rhv vetorepov Kopvrrjv, ap- 
f^OTtpoit Si aKokov&eiv fiaO-ip-df rbv piv ovy aXAov vpovov /car* 
ayopav SiarpifiuVy npcoptvovf avrX crvpfiovkuv, ifjovertav exovras, 
oti ay fiov\o)VTcu twv ojvtwv <f>cpta0a t Soj pedv . . . row re pekiros 
■roAAov rrpoKctptvov /cat rov enjerapou jratou/ievot/f rpc^tccBai 

Supcav • . • rbu piv rpzcrfiuTcpov, irccrdvra vtttlov, a«Xf<r5ai rCjy 
ijkitav /cat rtav opfiptav * yap veiv apxopcvov rov capo c* ToV be 
arravat poyoaKck-rj, £vkov cTrrjppivov a^orepaur rate X e P criV * Serov 
rptmjxtr Kapyovro 1 ; Si rov <r/ceAovr, cm Barcpov ptratfrcpeiv tt jv 
fiatrtv, KaX Siarekcly ourtur Trjv -ripepav okrjv $avr}vaL Si cytcparea- 
rtpov fxaKpoi rov vetorepov (ib. xv. 61). 

Tout Sc IV/jl irijras /card rovyopa yvpyovs Sia£fjy, vnaiOpiox^ rb 
irktov, Kaprcpiav acrKovvra^, rjy itfiapev rporepoy pcxpX inra /cat 
rpidxovra. ( ib . xv. 70). 

Zapjiavoxrjyat "I^So^dirb B aayotrrjs Kara ra narpta^IvStov c&tj 
eavrbv cnraBavariaras Kelrai. Zarmanochegas ib probably the 
Sanskrit Sramaxidchdrya, a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa is 
Bharuch, or Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

tt The passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quoted of 
self-immolation, are translated in J. W„ M'Crindle, Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, 1896, pp. 386-392; and in the 
tame writer’s Ancient India as described in Classical Literature , 
1901, pp. G5 ft, 73 ff., 113, 167 ff., 176, 181 ff., 212 f. 


practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bright, 
joyous spirit of the Aryans — the spirit that iinds 
expression in the Hymns — the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them the 
gods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
forced or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quoted from the Rigveda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth hook, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of ‘ warmth,’ * glow ’ ( e.g . x. 16. 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
(e.g. x. 83. 2). Tapas, however, is also pam, suffer- 
ing, voluntarily endured (ib. 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap, which is met with in the earlier 
hooks with the significance of ‘ burn ’ (viii. 102. 16), 
or transitively to 1 heat,’ ‘ make hot ’ (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to * consume by fire,’ * destroy ’ (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart (tatapa, impers. x. 34. 11, 
cf. ib. 34. 10, 95. 17). Similarly, also in the same 
hook, we find tapasvat, ‘practising asceticism’ 
(154. 4) ; tapoja, ‘ horn through penance ’ (154. 5).* 

The purpose and subject-matter of the Sama- 
veda ana Yajurveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas ; and the nature of the magical devices and 
charms, the incantations of the Atharvaveda, aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures, f 

Of the Brahmana literature the same is true as 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapas. Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
mythology, cosmology, and so forth. The practice 
of tapas, however, is recognized, and is enjoined, 
e.g. Satap. Brahm. x. 4. 4. 4 : * let him who knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 
. . . every part of him will snore in the world of 
heaven.’ t The world is conquered by tapas (iii. 
4. 4. 27; cf. xiii. 7. 1. 1).§ 

(2) Unanisads. — In the Upani?ads, on the con- 
trary, the theory and the duty of tapas are com- 
pletely assumed; and even where its efficacy is 
denied, or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and -wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upani^ad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, Yajnavalkya, pro- 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is depreci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman. 

* In one Hymn, x. 83. 2, tapas is invoked, log-ether with 
manyu, to protect the worshipper and overthrow his foes. 

t A confirmation of the view that the conception of tapas was 
Btrange to the earliest Aryan thought, and was adopted from 
-without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigveda, vii. 69. 8 : * kill him with your hottest holt, 
tapitfhena hanmana, where Atharvaveda, vii. 77. 2, and laitt. 
Sathh. iv. 3. 13. 3, substitute for the last word tapasa, ‘ with your 
hottest penance,’ an expression quite in harmony with the later 
thought of the overwhelming magical power of tapas. 

} SHE xliii. 862. § SEE xxvi. 111. 
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The representation, however, ns might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in tapas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman , the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
by no other means may the final end be reached. 
Elsewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in the 
Upanisads with the third atrama (q.v.), and the 
life of the anchorite in the forest ( vanaprastha ). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere ontward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upanisad period 
was a distinction drawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
ana the concentration of thought and affection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahman. He who ‘ knows ’ 
lias passed beyond the (three) airamas ( atyaframin , 
Svet. vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfully strives to win he has 
already attained. Thus the theory of the akramas, 
and with it the doctrine of tapas, takes on in the 
Upanifad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vana- 
prastha and the sannyasin, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books . — It is in the Law- 
Book of Manu , ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later DnarmasiUras. How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, mast, of course, remain uncertain. But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the hooks carried 
out in fullest detail. It will he noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 

• A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order ot householders, may ... go forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 
garment ; let him bathe in the evening or in the morning ; and 
let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). ... Let him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda ; let him be 
patient of hardships . , « ever liberal ... and compassionate 
towards all bring creatures.’ * 


Then follow directions with regard to tt 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and the kind an 
quantity of food he may eat. 

‘In summer let him expose himself to the heatof five fire 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in wint 
he dressed In wet clothes, gradually increasing his austeritie 


* Manu, ri. 1-8 (SHE xrv. 198 ff.). 


When he bathes at the three 8avanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and. 
practising harsher and harsher austerities, let him ary up his 
bodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and iruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roots of trees.’ * ‘ Having 
thus passed the third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and Buhduing his senses . .. an ascetic gains bliss after death.’) 
« Departing from his house ... let him wander about absolutely 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may he offered. 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . . . He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his food, indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of liis wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult anybody, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the sake of this body . . . entirely abstaining from sensua] 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss(of final emancipation) ’.t ' Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic.’? 

Buies are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(cf. Baudh. ii. 22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘ Three suppressions of the breath even, performed according 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of the) 
Ypnhrtis j] and of the syllable " Om," one must know to be the 
highest auBterity for every Brahmapa.’ H ‘ When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and is freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone . . . a twice-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.' ” 
Elsewhere in the siitras of Manu, in the other 
hooks, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and Btudents are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii. 94 ; 
cf. vi. 7; and Baudh. ii. 6. IX; Vas. xi. 5 ; Spast. n. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be 1 double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics ’ (v. 1S7 ; cf. Visnu, 
lx. 26; Vas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 65 ; cf. Baudh. 1. 19. 18 ; Vt?rm, viii. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(viii. 863 ; cf. Visnu, xxxri. 7, and the statement [ib. xcix. 14] 
that the deity himself resides * in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests ’). 

‘ An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmanas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry’ 
(viii. 407 ; cf. Vifpu, v. 182). 

‘ Hermits (tdpasdh, £.«. those who practise tapas), ascetics 
(petit, those whose passions are under control), Brahmapas, the 
crowds of the Vaimanika deities, the iunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first («.r. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ' ( sattva , xii. 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
effect that a householder must turn hack if he 
meets an ascetic ( Visnu, lxiii. 36). ‘An apostate 
from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave ’ [ib. v. 152). Cf. Gautama, iii. (SBE ii. 2 192- 
196); Baudh&yana, ii. 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3; 
* eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student’ (Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. vi. 20) ; ‘ let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him hear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 

* Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. Frfpu, xcv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcvii. of the 
Institutes of Vifpu are devoted to the exposition of the method 
of me and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is closely related to the corresponding 
passages of Manu, 

i Manu, vi. 33, 34. 4 lb. 41-49. § Ib. 62-54. 

ft the three mystic syllables bhur , bhuvah, tvar (cf. ii. 76, 
<8, 81); the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brahmapa (xi. 249), 

^ Manu, vi. 70. ** lb. 80-85. 
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stanbly reside in the forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot) 1 (Baudh. iii. 3. 19 ; 
Vos. ix. x. [SEE xiv. 45-49]). ‘ The qualities by 

which a (true) Brahmana may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, sacred learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, intelligence, and faith’ (Fas. vi. 23); ‘he is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities ’ (vi. 30) ; ‘to suppress the breath is 
the highest austerity ’ (x. 5 ; cf. Apastamba, ii. 21. 
7-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gita . — The * Song of the Blessed ’ 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantheism and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theistic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these views is the earlier in the 

E oern, and forms the original kernel, and which has 
een superimposed upon the other,* In either 
case tapas, in the form of renunciation, self- 
devotion, is the highest form which ‘ action ’ can 
take ; and in the thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful mortification of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of selfish desires and the sacrifice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. Attempts, however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

‘ There is a twofold path, that of the Sahkhyas by devotion in 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action. A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action ; nor docs he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation '(Chap. Gita, iii. 3f.). 

The ‘ ascetic’ is one ‘ who has no aversion and no desire. . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of sdiikhya and yoga as distinct. 
One who pursues either well obtains the fruit of both. ... He 
who, casting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman, is not tainted by sin 1 (ib. v. 3 fi .). 

‘Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self ; 
others by the Safikhya-yoga ; and others still by the Karma- 
yoga ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, being devoted to hearing (in- 
struction), cross beyond death ’ (xiii. 24 f.). 

‘ Renunciation is devotion (yoga ) ; for no one becomes a d evotee 
(.yogin) who has not renounced (all) fancies. . . . The devotee 
whose self is contented with knowledge and experience, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. ... He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, regarding me as his final goal. Thus, con- 
stantly devoting his self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . . . When his mind 
well-restrained becomes Bteady upon the self alone, then he, 
being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction ’ (vi. 2 A.). 

The indestructible seat . . . ‘is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed ’ (viii. 11). 

1 Whatever you ao . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you make, whatever you give, whatever penance you perform, 
do that as offered to me * (ix. 27). 

‘This threefold penance (t.e. bodily, vocal, and mental) prac- 
tised with perfect faith ... is called good ( sdttvikam ). . . . 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever is given, whatever pen- 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
... is called asat (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here’ (xvii. 7, 28). 

* One who is self-restrained, whose understanding isunattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
supreme perfection of freedom from action by renunciation’ 
(xviii. 49). 

‘Those who, restraining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescribable, indestructible, unperceived . . . they, 
intent on the good of all beings, necessarily attain to me. . . . 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and dis- 
honour, who is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
Is free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 


* Seeesp. R. Garbe, Bhagavad-Gila, Leipzig, 1805, Emleicung; 
SBli, vol. viii. 2 , Oxford, 1898, Introduction ; and art. Buaoavad 
Gita. 


... who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to me ’ (xii. 3 f . , 18 f .). 

Similar quotations might easily he multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gita the philosophic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest-minded sddhu this hook is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

(5) Epic poetry . — The Epic poems add little to 
the general conception of tapas, although they 
oiler many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91 a ). Rama in his hermitage 
on the banks of the Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who has renounced the 
world, ana lives retired from its strife and care, 
‘ true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Mahdbliarata 
descriptions of the hermit ( vanaprastlia ) and of the 
ascetic (sannyasin) are found, which agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu ( Mahubh . xii. 191 f., 
243 ft'. ; cf. above, p. 89). And in the same 
book, true and false tapas are distinguished from 
one another: ‘Easting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for tapas, is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
tapas by the good ; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tapas; he who practises these 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.’ ‘ Study of the Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call bodily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought. ’f 

In the Puranas and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
its virtues. The underlying conceptions remain 
the same ; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the sanisdra and 
the acquisition of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial principles, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancy and repellent detail ; and the 
stories of the lives of the ascetics, and the descrip- 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3. Asceticism in modern practice. — The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sadhu, a 
‘ good ’ or ‘ pious ’ man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sadhvi denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sannyasin, one who has ‘ cast 
off,’ t.e. home and possessions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93 f.). Faqir is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sadhus have formed 
the shifting itinerant element in a population for 
the most part stationary and rooted to the soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect paid to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant though uncertain means of communication 
between the different parts of the country. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

* Cf. the interesting account which Dr. T. L. Pennell gives of 
the sddhu whom he overtook on the road from Ludhiana, and 
who recounted to him his experiences and manner of life: 

’ When my heart is lonely I read in the Bhagavad Gita, and get 
consolation, and I like that better than any other book because 
it makes my heart glad ’ ( Church Missionary Intelligencer , 1905, 
p. 61G). 

t Mahabh. xii. 217, 221 ; cf. Deussen, Allg. Gesch. der Philo 
Sophie, i. 3. p. 89 ff. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. _ Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India ; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five millions, a decrease of about % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy moitality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sadhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound by 
vows to a life of self-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any other country 
asceticism in India has been under the definite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 
given to the practice of tapas in the first instance 
by the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The psis of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
ge - long austerities in order to create. And 
lva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannyasin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
type and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vasistha and 
Visvamitra. The latter, a K§atriya and’ a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, Visvamitra 
had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe and 
rotracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
im the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior ; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the Ksatriya, 
inferior though a lung, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xi. 239 ff. : ■ Whatever 
Is haul to he traversed, whatev er is hard to he attained, what- 
ever is hard to be reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
may be accomplished by austerities ; for austerity (possesses a 
power) which it is difficult to surpass. Both those who hove 
committed mortal sin and all other offenders are sev erolly freed 
from their guilt by means of well-performed austerities. Insects, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. Whatever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily bum away by 
penance, if they keep penance aB their only riches. The gods 
accept the offerings of that Brahmaqa alone who has purified 
himself by austerities, and grant to him all he desires. . . . The 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (world) is 
from austerity, have thus proclaimed the incomparable power 


* See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts 3, i. 3S8ff., who quotes 
the story in a twofold form from the Hahfibhdrata (Jdiparvan, 
6633 ff.), and from the Ram&yatsa (Bdlalapda, 61-65); of. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahabh., Adip. 3161 ; Muir, op. cit, p. 307 ff.). 


of austerity * (SEE x\v. 478 f.); cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and mi. 83, where 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss ; of. also 
Rtgieda, x. i. 3D, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-di\ me 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases and 
Gandharvas (A. A. Macdonell, Vcdic Mythology, p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at least a piotest against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic hie 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 
assed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 
e is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off' and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life in India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means ; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
a&ramas (q.v.) asceticism was made an integral pait 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. Yoga). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brahmans alone ; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Of. Ramiyapa, Uttara Eapda, 74. 9ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts i. 1191.: 1 Formerly in the kpta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened age . , . then came the treta age, ... in which 
the Ksatnyas were horn, distinguished still by their former tapas 
, . . Those Brahmans and Iifatriyas who lived in the tretd 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
dvapara age tapas entered into the Valyas. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three castes ; and in the 
three ages righteousness (d/ianno) was established in three 
castes. But the Sudra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in the dvapara.' Of. Manu, i. 80 : ‘ In 
the kpta age the chief (virtue) is declared to be tapas.’ 

It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Sudras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or bander ; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

_ Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
airamas, that of the vanaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the ii\6fhot 
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of Megasthenes (see above, p. 88*), and that of the 
true sannyasin, the homeless wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 
practice entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
least were common to both ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less than the man who had 
‘ cast off* possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of tapas to break tne 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and habits . — Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by which their 

f rofession may be recognized. All sadhus carry a 
egging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a hollowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished ■with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
but the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
dowed. Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as sadhus, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which they belong ; many also go practi- 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes — a 
practice which is supposed to have been originally 
intended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past ; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sadhu are a rosary, the material of which and 
the number of the beads vary with the different 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of. the rudraksha tree ( Eleocarpus ganitrus), 
thirty-two or sixty-four in number ; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth ( dantamdla ) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. Vaisnavite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of tulasl wood, the holy 
basil {Ocymum sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error.f In all probability the Christian use of the 

* W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India, i 29 f. 

1 Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism «, p. 67 f. 


rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sadhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the lihgam or itilagrdma, relics 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
interests of the world. For a similar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samadhi, ‘ profound 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled com- 
munion with the Divine, the body of a sannyasin 
is under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to a consciousness of external things. 

(2) Mortifications. — The distresses and self-morti- 
fications to which the Hindu ascetic submits himself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by the well- 
known capacity of the Eastern to endure with 
stoicism hardship and pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sadhus would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called ‘arrow’ or 
* spilce-bed ’ (iaraSayya, kantaka&ayyu), a flat board 
studded with iron nails or spikes, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sufferings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the Mahdbharata. His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhisma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies.* A Brahman 
ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-five 
years. + Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stiff and atrophied, when they 
cannot be drawn down again ( urdhvabahu ). A 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pahcha-tapdnrsi penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead as a fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortification, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. Yoga), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods ( eka-pada ), measuring the length 
on the ground (astahga), and thus making slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sadhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places or their religion, as Badarinath in 
Garhwal, or the sacred mountain Kailasa and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the greatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sadhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 

Thenumberof the beads is said to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed ; see J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of 
India, 1903, p. 39 {. and note. 

* Mahubh. ok. viii. 

f Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism *, p. 560 ff. 

} See E. 8. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Edin. and London, 1905. 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers.by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to. the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung with the bead downwards ( iirdhvamnkhi ). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt know to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic serfs.— Hindu sadhus are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appears to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to Vaisnavite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the Siva, Skanda, and Lihqa Puranas, is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
represented as digarribara, ‘sky-clad,’ with hair 
unkempt and his body smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sahkaracharya, Kabir, 
Eamanuja, Eamananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here find mention. f 
There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows: — (1) Danclin, (2) Sannyasin , (3) Brahma- 
charin, (4) Paramahamsa, (5) Lingait or Lih- \ 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. The first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankaracharya, 
the great Bifthman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent, of our era. The Lihgaits, or 
Lihgayats, are properly Saktas, who worship the 
lihgam, or phallus, and whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of ICalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12tli century. Their itinerant 
monks ( jahgamas ) are to be found all over India 
(see art. LifiGAYAT). 

The subdivisions of the Dandins and Sannyasins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits, { and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins, whence they are 
known as Dabiami (‘ten -named’) Dandins, which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the danda, or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship ; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantram, and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastity 
and poverty. Dandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. Dandin). Seven classes of Sannyasins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 

* J. O. Oman, op. c it. cbs. iii. iv. and vi. ; Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom 2 , p. 304 ff. 

t The list and details that follow are derived in the main 
from J. 0. Oman’s important work ; see also separate articles. 
There are, of course, m India many men who live ascetic lives, 
but who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Muiiam- 
lUDAMSM and Jaixism). 

J See Oman, op. cit. p. 153. 

5 Monier Williams, op. cvt. p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Dandin orders. The list is as follow’s Giri, Puri, 
Bhdrti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, without distinction of caste ; 
twice-born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudrdksha berries, and some, in place of. the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and d.o not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (gunja), or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to peiform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva ; he must not 
sleep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no kraddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order* 
(see art. Sannyasin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmacharin, the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first dhrama, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannyasins or 
Paramahamsas (see art. ASrama). The Para- 
mahaihsas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanisad of their own, the Paramahaihsopanisad. 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahamsa, a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
tw’elve, must be undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the w'orld, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Para- 
mahamsa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman — a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish, falsehood from truth. The word 
haiiisa ordinarily signifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derision.f 

The Aghorins or Aghorapanthins are sadhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the . flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
m India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a veiy early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to he at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AghokI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. Yoga). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnuth, a 

* See J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^ Eng. tr., Oxford, 1006, cb. xxxvi. p. 63Sff., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannyasin, tb. p. 523 ff. 

t Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87 ; Max Muller, Hamalrishna, 
London, 190o. 
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disciple of Maliendranath, of whom little or 
nothing is known, even the period at which 
he lived being uncertain. Yogins worship Siva, 
especially in the form of Bhairon or Bhairava [g.v.), 
the village god identified with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog ; and they pay especial venera- 
tion to the naths ( ndtha }, or guardian spirits of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddhas, or ‘perfect’ ones, whose practice of the 

n a has reached perfection, some of whom are 
ieved to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudraksha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Kanphatas, Augars, distinguished 
by peculiarities of dress or ornamentation.* 

The ascetic sects of the Vaisnavites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to ’ the name of 
ascetics. They are rather wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food and drink. Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga , and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Visnu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Rama or of Krsna, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Sita or Iiadha. 
The list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallabhacharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic : — 


breast and arms they bear the marks of Visnu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true Vaiiagins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 
Madhvas). 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual tulasi rosary and 
necldace. There are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see artt. Bengal, Chaitanya). 

The Kabir Panthins can hardly be said to affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. They 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Visnu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sadhus have originated 
among the Sikhs. The three most important are 
known as AJcalin, Nirmdlin, and Udasin. There 


Name. 

Sri Vaisgava. 
Ramanandin. 
Madliava. 
Chaitanyite. 
Kabir Panthin. 


Reputed Founder. 
Ramanuja. 
Ramananda. 
Madhavacharyo. 
Chaitanya. 

Kabir. f 


The Vaistiavas, so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, 
with that of Visnu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tulasi beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition to the tilaka, or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are established, t 

The Ramanandins are followers of Ramananda, 
the disciple of Ramanuja. His work lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of the peninsula. 
The chief subdivision is that of the Bairdgins (g.v.) 
or Vairdgins — a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vairagins proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Rama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga ; frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm with the sacred symbols of Visnu.§ Other 
sub-sects of Ramanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Sannyfisins, the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes of different 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Ramanandins are 
pledged to vows of celibacy (see art. Ramananda, 
Ramanandin). 

The Mddhavas, or Madhvas, are almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange-coloured, and on 


are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh sddhu is more com- 
plete than that of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders ; and he bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Akalins, or Nihangs, are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and tneir requests for alms 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AkalIs). 
The Nirmulins are for the most part quiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sadhu pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. NlRMALIN). The Uddsins dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck ; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow ; all avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 
pledged to poverty and continence f (see art. 
Udasin). 

There have also been at all times a few sadhvis, 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sadhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. Sadhvis are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life ; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the sadhvi is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend ; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded. 


* Oman, op. cit. p. 184 ff. f lb. p. 152. * See G. A. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Oawnpore, 

1 See G. A Grierson in JKAS, 1903, p. 4481., 1907, p. 317 ff., 1907; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the World, 1903, pp. 247 ff., 
and art. Ramanuja. 269 B. ; and art. KabIr Panthl 

5 Oman, op. cit. p. 188 ff. t See Oman, op. cit. ch. viii. 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yoga , reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread.* 
Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adopted in several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the. regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a. noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 
practice is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 
however, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian sadhu ; and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not wholly sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true iaeal. It. will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sadhus, who have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of pleaching and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has gr eatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to their fellow-countrymen, t 
4. Religious and ethical value of ‘tapas.’ — 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self-mortification of the Indian sadhu was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish t — he 
abandoned the n orld that he might gain something 
better for himself — yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested by the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sadhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the w ord. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 
* Oman, op. cit. p. 244 S. 

t For n recent example of Indian Christian sadhus, see Harvest 
Field, 10QG, p. SOOf. 

t Cf- Deussen, Philosophy of the Upamshads, p, 304 f. ; the 
worth of tapas to the Indian was primarily its worth to himself ; 
the external results, its worth tor others, were of compara- 
tively little account. 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it promoted. "While, however, they jested at the 
sadhu, they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented. His ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holiness greater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane affairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a way of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sadhus, but were masquer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right; and their presence hardly lessened tne 
respect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indiilerence to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form befoie the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able-bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sadhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual sadhu upon the people 
among whom he sojourned was very slight. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artificial and 
closer-knit States of the "West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logic and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both hv its principles and by its 
practice, struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sadhu all things were indifferent, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this belief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mingling with the people as they did on their 
incessant joumeyings, the conceptions and theories 
which they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

Tlieie is, however, at the present day a rew 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the w orld -renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life v, hich it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sadhu 
— the man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet ; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances and conveniences of 
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civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sadliu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most 
picturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
Indian history or life has to show. And it is 
permissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
influence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the whole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 

Literature. — The more important works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description in 
English of ascetics and their manner of life is to be found in 
J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, Lond. 
1003, and the same author’s Cults, Customs, and Superstitions 
of India ", Lond. 1008, pt. i. ch. 1, and pt. iii. ch. 4. E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Lond. 1005, describes the sacred 
places of pilgrimago in Kumaun and Garhwal ; and an inter- 
esting description of a visit to the sadhus of Rishi Kesh is 
given by T. L. Pennell in Church Miss. Intelliqencer, 1005, 
p. 697 ff. Add F. Max Miiller, Rdmakrishpa, Mis Life and 
Sayings, new impression, Lond. 1905 ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism *, Lond. 1891, with a portrait and 
description of a high-caste Brahman sannyasin, formerly prime 
minister of Bhaunagar, and a O.S.I. ; W. Crooke, PR, 
Lond. 1890; J. Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte’ in CIAP, Strassburg, 
189C, p. 1601.; P. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishaas , 
Eng. tr., Edin. 1900, pp. 65 ff., 378 ff., AUgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophic, i. 3, Leipzig, 1908, and j Das Yogasystem, p. 643 ff., 
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A. S. Geden. 

ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after the introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see Asceticism [Buddh- 
ist]). What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
it is met with in the most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom : ‘ They appoint a man whom they 
call an “ abstainer.” He is not allowed to comb 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they make him 
presents ; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s failure to keep 
his vows, and unite to put him to death ’ (W. G. 
Aston, ‘Early Japanese History,’ in the TASJ 
vol. xvi. pt. 1, p. 55). All the features of this 
description — carelessness with regard to the clean- 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence — correspond exactly 
with what we know of the usual condition of the 
‘god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
peoples, and who, when illness or any other calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, GB 3 , 
passim). Analogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for drought ; and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
deposed or put to death. 

If we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but we may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the word imi, the root of the verb imv, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is to a sacred weaving-hall 
(imi-hataya), where the Sun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gods. Here 
imi has only the secondary sense of ‘sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibe no obito, that 


is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or Imbe), a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Futo-dama (‘ Great 
Jewel ’ or, rather, ‘ Great Gift,’ ‘ Great Offering ’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘ abstainer ’ (see Kojiki, ed. with notes by 
Motoori, 1789-1822, vols. 8, 15, 20 ; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. H. Chamberlain, sec. 15, 33, 53, pp. 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 720, contains passages corre 
sponding to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
but, under the influence or Chinese ideas, it sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘ of the gods of Heaven and Earth’ 
(Nihongi, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W. G. Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

"We shall now examine the documents relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imibe appear (Engishiki, A.D. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, norito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘ abstinence ’ consisted in. The special 
function of the Imibe was to prepare the offerings 
for the gods, 1 avoiding ’ all impurity in doing so. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
lines of the first ritual, relating to the Toshigohi 
no matsuri, or ‘Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohonihe no mat- 
suri, or ‘ Festival of the Great Offering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits (Nihi-name, 
‘ New-tasting ’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohotono Eogahi, or ‘ Luck- wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was the Imibe 
who, -with a sacred (imi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, -with a sacred (imi) mattock, dug out its 
foundations. On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
ritual. The recitation of the ritual (No. 9) for 
the Mikado matsuri, or ‘ Festival of the Sublime 
Gates,’ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
As a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re- 
main indoors (i-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire (imu-bi), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals : a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the third 
class. During the month preceding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence (ara-imi) was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
(ma-imi). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the Emperor Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount Mimoro without having 
practised abstinence previous to presenting him- 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari- 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made him rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 
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safety (Nihongi, which assigns the event to A.D. 
403). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from negafu, ‘ to pray ’), were called 
imi-bi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoid all 
oncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, how ever, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
alterw ards. The Sahvo, a princess of the Imperial 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
(imi-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘ three years’ absti- 
nence’ (mi-tosc no mono-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or * god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the saored dance ( kagura ), and to cook the food 
for the offerings, wore called also mono-imi, that 
is to say, ‘abstainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a. domestic Nihi- 
namc existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated with the idea of ritual, purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities (tmimi) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.g. uncleanness (to 
begin with personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), crimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e.g. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can bo clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojiki which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imibe which 
wo see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical caso of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions ; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

. Michel Revon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish).— i. Pre - exilic cus- 
toms — Jevyish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
vol. n.— 7 


asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jab well and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s own people in a speoial 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknowledge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His will 
as revealed to them by Divinely -inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on His 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘ to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pro-exilio 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.g. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19 53 , 
Dt 14 1 23 1 ), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self-inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free will of the 
faithful (1 S 7 6 , Ps 35 13 , Dn 9 s , Ezr 8“ Jer 36 9 ). 

2. Post-exilic legalism.— The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which J udaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘ Let 
it be done according to the law ’ (Ezr 10 3 ) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial deduc- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten. Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabosan rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it 1 (Sukka, 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘ disciple of Ezra ’ ( Tos . Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which a man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works oyer his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirge 
Aboth (iv. 29), * that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘Weigh thou therefore onr wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no where be 
found hut in Israel ’ (2 Es 3 34 ; cf. also Siphra to 
Lv 26*). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God. acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. 

3. Hasidism. — The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the IJasidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2 43 , but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE vi. 250f. ). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its hearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 10S 8L ). They were 
expected to be more self-deDying than God-fearing 
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men (Shab. 120 a). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety ( Bosh hash. 17). ‘ Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, purity to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Hasidism, Hasidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. ( Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubtful 
halakha [Men. 41a). Only those were admitted into 
their circle who were learned ( Pirqe A both ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
(Suk. 53 a ; see also B. kama, 1036). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving {Pirqe Aboth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
(B‘rakh. 326). In order to sacrifice the more, they 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow (Ned. 10a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they suffered ten or twenty days before their death 
(S^ndh. iii. 9 ; Gen. Bab. 62). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the flesh but nomism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves ( Nid . 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an ecclesiola in ecclesia. H as id- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and ltabbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos. Ant. xm. v. 9). Hence- 
forth a Hasid was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title f,Iasid. 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinism. — Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the Hasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirqe Aboth iii, 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (jnn ni£'), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (J£id. 30 b ). As long as the faithful were 
occupied 'with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination ('Aboda zdrd, 
5b). Perfection could, be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the suppression of the natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Jeb. 20 a, ‘ Hal- 
low thyself also in lawful matters ’). The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image (Lev. B. 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden (B. ham. 916). 

No scribe might live in a town which did not 
ossess, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
arber, and a physician (Sanh. 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence (Shab. 129 a). To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended ( Joma , 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned (Shab. 1286; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 
* The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath’). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from the social board. ‘ He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner ’ (Ta'an. 11a). Rab 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. T£id. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, ‘ Beati pos- 
sidentes i? na'n q 1 ? o' dk, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death knows no delay’ (Erub. 54a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ (Ab. 
iv. 1). * Man must be taught not to be a glutton ’ 

(B. mez . vii. 5). From Dt 14 2s the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it (fful. 84a). ‘ Abstain 

from evil, ana from every appearance of evil ’ 
(JJul. 446). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45 18 . 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 16 J1 , Wis 3 13 , Sibyll. ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83 a ) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8 7 , Jth 8 4 9 1 - 9 16 23 , 
Lk 2 s5 , Mt 19 12 ). But this was not in accordance 
with the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was both a legal duty and a safe- 
guard against sin (Jeb. 636, K e th. 616). Nowhere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an official calendar, the M'gillath tdanith, 
was published, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era. The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18 12 and in the Didache, 
is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. But the ethical value of public and private 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature ana in its 
being the outward expression of penitence ; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstained 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. B anan i a h 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar (Baba bathra, 606). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
uest of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
e treated by a physician (Git. 566, Lam. B. i. 5). 
His contemporary Banina b. Dosa, the thauma- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to week’s end (B e rakh. 18). Nor 
were R. Ze'era and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (|’tid’) were re- 
garded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Hiya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
(B‘rakh. 56). The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘ The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ (Ab. v. 22). _ 

5- Alexandrianism. — While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. _ The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric, method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy IV. are called philosophers (Kautzsch, 
Apoi t. ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Moses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. , ‘The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 
‘pressetli down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things’ (9 ,s ). But it is Philo w'ho is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a relapse into the sensual 
(de Pram, ct Pan. ii. 411). The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings {de Abr. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh {de 
Mig. Abr . i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God {de Som. 
i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of prophecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
God {Vita Mos. ii. 145 ff. ). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midrash found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada. The hoklimath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism. — The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, is so strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that ’jEovaicu 
is an ethnic term =Esauites, or Idumaeans, or at 
least a clan of Idumaia.* This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from, Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the sou was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly IJasidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-M'aggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene {Taan. 19 and to. Tos. 
ii. 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
[Taan. 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man { Baba bathra, 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 
* For other etymologies ct. Kohler, JE r. 224. 


‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Z'nuim (‘modest 1 ), pTashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘ mysterious ’), Bannaim (‘ builders ’), and Table 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Mdaseh (‘men of \\ork|), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Hasidim (Stikka, 51 ; 
Sota ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, ma'aseh being 
pure Hebrew ior'eselc (=if<rx??<m), ‘work,’ ‘occupa- 
tion.’ 

7. Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the J'urim ana Shulkan 
'Arukh, which is still binding on Judaism. "We 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Babyd’s JJoboth ha-Lcbahoth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas a KempW Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Sha'are T e shubah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Sephcr ha-Jirah{' the Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (f 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Graeco-Arabic philosophy (see 
Brtill, Jahrb. v. and vi. 71-93). Mamionides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah , Deoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, lie points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states: 
* The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . hut 
to love the world and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic Hasidim see Kabbalism, Hasidism, 
also Essenes, Karaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(Jewish). 

Literature.— M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism (Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1090), §§ 214-256; JE ii. 105-169; Bousset, 
Rel. d.Judent: J 1906, pp. 470-639; Koeberl 0 , Sundc u. Gnadc, 
1805, pp. 459-571 : M. Friedlander, Eel. Eeiceg. 1905, pp. 237- 
264 ; Schiirer, GJV (index). A, E. SUFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim). — The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism'have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will he possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. 

2. Early Muslim and §ufi asceticism. 

8. Development of Ipufi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

(а) Monastic institutions. 

(б) Ascetic Bystems. 

4 . Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

i. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. — 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the potion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type,, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-lslamic times Christianity 
was diffused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Welihausen, Bestc-, 
230 ff.). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk ( rahib ), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering hermits, offered to the 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanlfs, to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even adopt 
ascetic practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can be little doubt that the hanlfs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most of them were con- 
temporary ; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (cf. Sir Charles Lyall, ‘ The 
words “Hanlf” and “Muslim,”’ in JR AS, 1903, 
p. 771 if.). The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of Islam — e.g. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray through the night — but which were gradually 
mitigated (Wellhausen, Rested, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its founder. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Qur'an, v. 89). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature — the fast during Ramadan, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. — but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joys, and to put trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur’an contains 
few passages that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sense. Fasting is enjoined as 
a penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
( Qur . ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, lviii. 5) ; penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70) ; prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44) ; the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zakat), is preached in Suras of the Meccan period : 
‘ He that purifies himself (tazakka) hath attained 
felicity ’ (lxxxvii. 14 ; cf. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, pt. ii. p. 113). The root ZHD (‘ to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur’an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20) ; but an older term, 
tahattul (‘ detachment from the world ’), is found 
(lxxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is sa’ihun, 
fern, sa'ihat (literally, ‘ wanderers ’) ; these are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur’an in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, e.g. dliikr and tawakkul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

2 . Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. — Accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (lvii. 27), monasticism ( rahbdnxya ) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldziher, ‘ De 1’Ascetisme 
aux premiers temps de l’lslam,’ in RHR, vol. 
xxxvii. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam,, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who did penance for their sins. Thus 
Bahlul b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountains in 


the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair- 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly : * 0 my God and my 
Lord ! see Bahlul, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.’ Abu Lubaba, in remorse for an act of 
treachery (Ibn Hisham, 686), fastened himself to a 
pillar in the mosque at Medina, and remained in 
that position until he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance were 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, while circumambulating the 
Ka'ba, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(cf. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 36, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow of silence ; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khallf Abu Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spectacle of a military despotism 
enforcing its will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy which they wished to restore — all these 
circumstances contributed to excite in men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on the world to come. Hence arose a powerful 
and wide-spread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually developing 
mystical tendencies, and passing almost impercep- 
tibly into the oldest form of Suflism. During the 
Umayyad period (a.d. 661-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’an - reciters (qurrd), 
students of the hadilh, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent representative was the famous 
theologian Hasan of Basra (ob. 728 a.d.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Basrite school of 
ascetics and mystics (cf. Qftl al-qulub, Cairo, 1310 
a.h., i. 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (1) the 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur’an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘ Only extreme fear,’ said 
Sufyan ath-Thaurl (ob. 777-778 a.d.), ‘ enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion ’ (Hilyat al- 
auliya, i. 74a). * Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Mansur 

to 'Ata as-Sulam!, ‘ that a blazing fire were 
kindled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved ? ’ ‘I should tremble,’ 
'Ata replied, ‘ lest my joy might cause me to 
expire before I reached it ’ (ib. i. 325). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. The slightest infraction of 
the religious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-Hasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighbour’s wall. There was a 
class of ascetics called ‘ the Weepers ’ (al-Bakkd'un), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
cism (Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, i. 396, 1. 5; 
cf. Thomas of Marga, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i, p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked 1 (see von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen, 52 ff., 57 ff. ; Goldziher, 
RHR, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘Materialien 
zur Entwickelungsgesch. des Sufismus,’ in Vienna 
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Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. p. 35 ff. ). Not only 

can the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, hut in the oldest SflfI biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the Christian monk (rdhib), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the sayings attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e.g. the 
popular collection entitled al-Isrd'iliydt, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qisas al-anbiyd 
'• Tales of the Prophets’), by Tha'labi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in tonus, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adlxam (ob. 776 A. D.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manual labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied: ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
(read jammali for hummd'i ) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death ’ (Tadh. al-auliyd, ed. Nicholson, 
i. 95. 15111). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Sufi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. 'Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
STJfIism). It had no organization, no system of 
doctrine, hut is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed ( Vienna Orient. Joum. vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Suflism ; 
and even when the distinction became shaip (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
with a vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Sufis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(a) Dress. — Garments of coarse wool (suf) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islamic times : in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMG, vol, xlviii. p. 47). Similar 

f aments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 

ence the name ‘ Sufi,’ which came into use before 
200 A.H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musilhi, which is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called mish, plural musuh (cf. Hilyat, 
in 80* ; Nafahat al-'uns, Calcutta, 1859, Nos. 89 
and 90) Ascetics of both sexes are described as 


wearing a smock (jubba or midraa) of wool ; 
women sometimes added a bead-covering and veil 
{fyimar) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thaurf 
(ob. 777-778 a.d.) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation (bid' a), others on the ground 
that it w’as borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation (ffilyat, i. 90* ; 'Iqd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 348 f. ; Sha'rani, Lawaqih, 1299 A.H., 
j. 45, penult.). Aba Sulaiman ad-Hfirani (ob. 830 
A.H.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religions purposes (Jfiilyat, ii. 171 b ). In 
another place (ib. ii. 167*) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of all the passions, to wear 
an ' aba, (woollen mantle), 1 which is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 
hair (shdr) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e.g. by Ja'far as- 
Sadiq (Lawaqih, i. 42. 20 ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (humus, pi, 
baranis; cf. 'Iqd, ii. 291. 7). ‘Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.H.) wore twm dust - coloured 
garments — one as a rida, the other as an izdr — so 
that he looked like a ploughman (Jfilyat, i. 37 b ). 
Bishr al-IJafi (oh. 841-842 A.B.), the w r ell-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (farw ), a short boot (huff)> and a 
very fine tzar’ (ib. ii. 77*). All this shows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks ( muraqqa'dt ), which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the Sufis, see art. 
SurlisM. 

{ b ) Food and fasting. — Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only wliat was lawful 
(lialdl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘Let your 
food be good ( tayyib ), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day’ (I/ilyat, i. 199»); ana he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqatl (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet (ib. 
ii. 247*) ; he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to mnn or chastisement fiom God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible (ib. ii. 
244*). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, e.g. such 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of Parith al-Muhasibi (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushairl, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrahim b. Adham 
recommended warm biead with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics (Ifilyat, i, 199*); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank ( Latoaqih , i. 61. 17 ff.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
‘He who masters his belly,’ said 'Abd al- Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues’ (Jfilyat, i. 16 s ). Bayazld 
al-Bistaml said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairl, 16. 10). Sabi b. ‘Abdallah at- 
Tustarl (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for bis fasts. 
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He held that food should be eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapacity to perform one’s devotions through 
weakness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill {Iliya, Cairo, 1289 A.H., iii. 87 f.). 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairl, 78. 31), and his name is included by 
Ghazall in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days ( Ihya , iii. 89). Later, Sufis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to Abfi 'Uthmfin al-Maghribi (ob. 983- 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided ( samaddni ) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairl, 79. 16). 

(c) Prayer . — The five canonical prayers incum- 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 
practice was found in several passages of the 
Qur’an where dhikr (‘praise of God’) is mentioned : 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequently 
( Qur . xxxiii. 14). Starting from this command, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises : reading of the 
Qur’iin, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah 1 Allah l and Ld ilaha ilia ’llahl This 
dhikr the Sufis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qushairl, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Gofdziher conjectures ( Vienna Orient. Journ. 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Suffism, to which the -writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer (§alat) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour -without interruption 
(Qushairl, 120. 6 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance. Hazim al-IJanafl 
used to knock his head against the wall of his 
chamber until it bled {pLilyat, ii. 251) ; and Shibll 
(ob. 945-946 A.D.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairl, 
120. 4 : ff). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad period — Hasan of Ba$ra is 
said to have presided over them — and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the qusqdq, or 
popular preachers (cf. Qut al-qulub, i. 149). The 
dangers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became apparent to the Sufis themselves ; it was 
discouraged by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
in the 3rd cent. A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Goldziher, loc. cit., p. 40). Qushairl (119. last 
line) insists that dhikr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instniment whereby the higher 
and truly effectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
the latter is incomplete without the former— -the 
adept combines both. See also art. SOfIism. 

(«) Renunciation and poverty. — Qushairl, in his 
chapter on renunciation {zuhd), refers to the 
question whether zuhd consists in renouncing 
what is unlawful ( haram ) or what is lawful 
{luxlal). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce haram, but that renuncia- 
tion of luxlal was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur’an, e.g. ‘Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ {Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 


in a material sense; the zdhid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless pleasures. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two (Tadh. al-auliyd, 

i. 47. last line and foil.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restricted luxlal to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view that 
‘ nothing in the -world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in renouncing the 
world’ (Qushairl, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sufis exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Renunciation exists only in the heart (Ipilyat, 

ii. 170“) ; it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairl, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of ‘self.’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God ( taxoakkul ) or 

uietism ( rida ), and is closely connected with the 

octrine of ‘ poverty ’ ( faqr ). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on Suflism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superiority of poverty or riches (see, e.g., 
Kashf al-Mahjub, Lahore ed. p. 15, 1. 18 ff. ; pay at 
al-qulub, printed on the margins of Qut al-qulub, 
ii. 161. 15 ff). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed with wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want un- 
complainingly. Some argued that wealth (ghand), 
being an attribute of God, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying : ‘ The upper hand is better 
than the lower, ’i.e.‘ to give is better than to receive.’ 
The leading Sufis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these s * O God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the poor’; 
‘ the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years Defore the rich ’ ; ' poverty is my 
pride’ (al-faqru fahn). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-Saqati 
(ob. 867 A.D.): ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have with 
you any thing that you can give to any one’ 
( Ifilyat , ii. 244 b ). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of taxoakkul (‘trust in God’), 
which the early Sufis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher’s investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define taxoakkul as renunciation or personal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse m the hands of the 
washer who prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutaxvakkil could not moke any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘ to whom belong the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina’l-futuh, i.e. through an ‘ opening ’ which God 
made for him. The ancient Sulls, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called al-mutaxcakkilun, seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt G' 25 ' s4 ,_Lk 12 2S ‘® > ; 
see Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sufis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (ala ’t-tawakkxd). It 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘ without provision ’ (bild sad), and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak- 
hd to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. Bnt, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Lh ing ‘ on trust , 1 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some mutauxikkdun 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyiln ath-Tliauri {gilyat, i. 81 s ), that those who 
refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
go to Hell. Gradually the Sufis themselves came 
round to the opinion that tawaklnd was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood (takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (loc. at. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
'1-Hair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modem Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a Jast resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkul an excuse for living on chanty. 

3 . Development of Sufi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages. — (a) Monastic institutions . — The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Sofia led 
secluded lives until a few friends nnd companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like JJfitim al-Asainm of Balkh, who 
died in a.d. 851 {ffilyat, i, 213 b ). Bishr ul-Hafl, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Ahmad b. Hanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was his superior 
in this respect [Qut al-qulub, ii. 241). Never- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy — for they did not 
always practise what they preached — soon began 
to make themselves heard. Hasan of Ba?ra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world, He does not occupy him with wife and child 
{Lawaqifr, i. 38. 10). According to RibSh b. 'Amr 
al-QaisI, no one attains the rank of the elect 
(fiddiqun) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (ib. i. 61. 4). Aha Suleiman 
ad-DfirSnl spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man ( wahid) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God {Qut al-qulilb, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 
nined universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period 5 of 
Islam. The first monastery {hunaqdh.) for Safls 
is said to have been founded at Ham fa in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary (Najahdt, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in a hanaqah was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Aba Tnr 5 b 
an-Nakhshabl, who died in A.D. 859 (gilyat, ii. 
222 b ). The year 200 A.H. (=A.D. S15) is named in 
two fictitious traditions {Qut al-qulnb, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men araongs* them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, however, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older ivories on Sufiism, e.g. the Qut 
al-qulub, the J}ilyat al-auliy'a, and the Itisdla of 
Qushairi (all of which were written before A.D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries ; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Maqrizi {Hitat, ii. 414. 3) says that hdna- 
qdhs were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh, first became numer- 
ous and widely spread daring the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrlzi’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qozwlni ( Athar al-bilad, ea. Wustenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Aba Said b. Abi ’1-Hair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal dcs 
Savants, 1821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Safi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders — 'Adawls, Qadirls, Itifals, 
Mevlevis, etc. — which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Sofiism, entitled 
'Awarif al-Ma'arif, by Shihab ad-Dln 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-412). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
{murid), Suhrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ is 
a spiritual birth, according to the words of Jesus : 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God”’ (Jn 3 s ). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock ( l}irqa ) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ [irtida), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, hut to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of * weaning’ (Ji(dm) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, ‘ desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, hut Safls who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent ( ribat ) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
{zdioiya) as wel] as an assembly-room {bait al- 
jameta). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please ; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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ployed in ‘ service ’ (hidma) and sent to help their 
brethren who are engaged in devotion and con- 
templation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is a pious work, hut the Sufis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a Sufi to 
serve tliem ; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims. 5 Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks was either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
God as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sflfi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arbdiniya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification : it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
(halwa) should strip himself of the world and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer-mat are clean, lie should 
pray two r alias ana repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. He ought not to leave his cell 
except for the public and Friday prayers ( salat al- 
jama'a wa-salat al-junia) ; on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dhikr until lie grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see 'Awarif, 
chs. 26-28). 

(6) Ascetic systems. — European writers on Sufiism 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the ‘path’ (tariya) which every Sufi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qut al-gulub by Abu Talib al-Makki 
(ob. 996 A.D.) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the different 
‘stations’ ( mayamat ) of the ‘path’ are carefully 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to each 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qur’anic 
'texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of Sufi 
asceticism are based on the same materials ; hence 
it is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may diverge in spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 1111 A.D.) in his Ihya, 
which is a classical text-book of orthodox Sufiism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sufis’ alone ; 
his aim is the revivification (ihya) of the Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
gious duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage ; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’an, 
praise of God ( dhikr ), supplication (du'a), and 
vigils ; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 
religion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


bearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
liminary stage — the ‘law’ (sharia), as it is techni- 
cally named — of Sufi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihya Ghazali unfolds 
the _ method adopted by the Sufis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 
parts, which may be called purgative and unitive, 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
■with God*by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows (Ihya, iii. 74. 15 ff.): — Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things : wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
(taylid), and sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to his 
guide,’ will provide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell and perform only the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhikr, such as Allah! Allah! or Subliana’llah! 
(‘Glory to God !’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled his heart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality (haqiqat), 
he will bid him meditate assiduously, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many pitfalls, such 
as vainglory, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. After this r&sumt. of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most effectual in each 
case (Ihya, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the unitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (5) unification ( tauhid ) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation (muragaba) and self-examination 
(muhasaba), (9) reflexion (tafakkur), (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Sufi 
theosophy (see SUFIism), and are possibly of 
Buddhistic origin* (cf. Goldziher, in JIIAS, 1904, 
p. 139 ff.). At any rate, Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of mediaeval Muslim asceticism; 
e.g. the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 125 ff ; von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch. Streifziige, p. 45 ff). 

4. Philosophical asceticism. — Suhrawardi 
('Awarif, iii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materialists with the 
object of purifying the senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences : the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindtqs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds, of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of zindiq, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia , 1902, i. 
159 ff. ; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372 ft. ; and art. Atheism [Muh.]). 
Renunciation [zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manieh- 
aean and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free -thought’ 

( eandaqa ) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’l-’Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D. ), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
eindiq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of bis poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 

* The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ i.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘ those who are content with their 
lot are the truly free.’ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-'Ala al -Ma'am 
(see Ma'abkI). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JR AS, 1902, p. 291), that be borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian ; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress of undyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, hut was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shank from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and prac- 
tices aTe typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would he unjust to Ma'arrfs eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an affair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihwan as-Safa, or ‘Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law ana love 
of God, which ‘gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

«j. Conclusion: the Dervish orders. — Ab was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modem Der- 
vish orders, in which Sufi asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (a.d. 
1258), but since the 14tb cent, they have branched 
out in .all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of medireval Suflism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points: (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume ; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhi/cr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modem Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they have 
vulgarized Suflism by surrounding it with a 
network of ’mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Dervish. 
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ASCETICISM (Persian). — An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘ The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine ’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gdtha, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 


being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Prophet in hiB religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

i. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
'(meadow -keeping cattle rearer’ (vdslryd-ffriycys, 
Yasht xiii.. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gathas do not know any but 
pasture laud. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendidad iii. mentions 
the five places which are the happiest on this earth : 
(I) where one of the faithful is worshipping ; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 


priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most com and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
poorly watered.soil (a later glosser has added, ‘ and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation) ; (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
frost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian- 


ism. 
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Among the later writings of the Parsis, Sad Dar 
Ixxxi. 10 inculcates : * Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul ’ ; and in Ganje- 
shayagan (§ 126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religious duties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day 1), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2. The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles : — 

(1) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married ( Vend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both ( Vend. iii. 24-25). 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin — the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the World [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205 f.) entered his grandmother 
( Dinkart VII. li. 2ff., 14; VIII. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
Dinkart VII. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

‘Both have embraced the flrst time with desire lor a son, and 
the demons shoutod out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: “Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
P5rushasp6 ?, ” whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed. Tho same experience was repeated a second and a 
third time. * And they spoke with ono another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying : “ We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not even though 
both Rak and N6dar should arrive here together.' Then that 
manchild, who was the righteous Zarathusht, became complete 
... in the womb of his mother.' 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the Ahuna- 
Vairya (g.v.) and the Ashem when he goes in to 
his wife ( Dinkart IX. xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not ( Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for begetting strong children ( Vend. iii. 33). 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohuman (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
( Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha , a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment ( Vend. 
iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Dar lxxxiii. forbids fasting : ‘ In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
tongue, with the ear, -with the hand, with the 
foot.’ 

According to al-Blrani, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathusntrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation ( Chronology , tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varshtmansar 
Nask of the Sasaman Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dinkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtmansar Nask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of Bamdat’). The chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Manichseism was Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanians, marriage 
was not infrequently offered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendldad may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manichseans 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3. Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nirangistan, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho - karana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11, 12; 
Fragments of Nirangistan, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109; 
AMG xxiv. 55 f., 10511'.). If the penance inflicted 
by Vendldad xiv. upon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrioi, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. He has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Biruni under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from mediaeval 
Safi and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

Literaturk. — Darmesteter AMG xxii. Clff. ; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1899-1902), Ii. ; Henry, Le Parsisme (1905); 
Rastamji Eduljl Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zarathushtrianism in the Avista (1906); Soderblom, ‘Du 
gdnie du Mazd&sme,’ In Melanges Charles de Harlez (1896). 

Nathan Soderblom. 

ASCETICISM (Roman). — 1. For the purposes 
of this article ‘ asceticism ’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either bv the 
authority of religion or by philosophic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 
The early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shadowy 
and impalpable divinities were under compact with 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their worshippers no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, ana needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of the primitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Flaraen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman fence , or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avei t the wrath of heaven 
ns declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2 . It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature or the Grcccus ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bellum Punicum of 
Nscvius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M : 
‘res divas edicit, prredicit castus’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3 . Such discipline as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon him by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him ; but only in rare case 3 had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victor}' on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4 . We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balbo, 65). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In n.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek v^orela was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154 ; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persepkone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.C., 
seems to point to a castus by which J uno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prise. Lat. 
Monumenta, Suppl. 11 , 12 ). 

5 - A few years before the time at which the 
jejunium Cercris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
•m Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition which was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
original home, as their name (Gath) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time -went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6 . Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Taurobolium, with its minor 
form, the Criobolium (qq.v.). Its history and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (OIL vi. 510) 
relates how, after undergoing tne taurobolium and 
criobolium, a worshipper ‘ was born again for eternal 
life ’ (reruxtus in cetemum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that great change which passed over the Western 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from geneial scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their westward 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7 . As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these failed 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. Bub by the 3rd cent, the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hnrl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity hid, a form of the Great 
Mother, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. We have in Strabo (p. 535) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6000 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

* A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with the 
Soman deity ol the same name (cf. Cumont, Leg Reliqwm 
orientates, Paris, 1907, p 06 f.) 
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from reputable. She was identified by the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while thev uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

8 . Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria. The cult of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, winch took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world — all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9. There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dea Syria had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly m the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
with the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci- 
pline, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 
fellowship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article Mithraism). 

10. These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic peoples elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions — the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul born 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hope of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 
panded life of later times welcomed their advent. 
Mysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars. To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
spiracy,’ which was violently suppressed in B.c. 186. 
The Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘ conspiracy ’ 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the Gentile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con- 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

11. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 
gods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 
had been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human suffering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was in some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of impurity 
which he conceived to stand between himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East ; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal (Sat. iii. 
62-65), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere — the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Republic believed that early Rome itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved _ away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name ‘ Pythagorean ’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and philo- 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), 
who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by Philo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Severus is 
charged with ‘Pythagorean’ ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13. But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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pervading. The educated class at Rome began to 
be affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the lire ; Decius and Regulus, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics : Rutilius, 
‘the Roman Socrates,’ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had repressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Priscus. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion, A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘Nature ’ as the teacher of all sim- 

E licity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
ad the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers ; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
dnring many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modem world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

13. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism ‘a short road to wis- 
dom.’ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Biss. iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. They were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive power in human action was differently 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid down by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of bread and water ; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul — the rest of it being 
due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
by Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
Epicurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But the most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some of their utter- 
ances mg very like those of the ‘revivalist’ of 
modem days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, but 
they must have contributed to swell the tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 

Liteiutdre.— Information bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modem works bearing on Roman religion 
and on late ancient philosophy. Among them may be men- 
tjP'ion : Wjssowa, Religion und Kullus (Ur Rdmer (Munich, 
1902); Reville, L a Religion romaine sous les Sevires (Paris, 
18S0) ; C. Boissler, La Fin du paganisms (Paris, 1894) ; F. 
Cumont, Textes et monuments figwis relatifs aux mystlrcs tie 
Mithra (2 vols., Brussels, 1895-99), and The Mysteries oj Mithra 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd Fr. ed„ Chicago, 1903) ; Zeller, History oj 
Greek Philosophy (2 vols., London, 1881); Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1901) ; and A. Gasquet, 
he Culte et les mystires de Mithra (Paris, 1S99). 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Basra, the 
scene of his earlier triumphs. He died in A.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a curse on the Mu tazilites upon his lips. 

Al-Asli'ari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his works has come 
down to us ; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Qur’an or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character — polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’I, al- 
Balhi, and others of his contemporaries (Spitta, 
pp. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
number of pamphlets written by him in response 
to queries relating to difficult problems in theology 
ana philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as the number of his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only five treatises are known to have 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Asli'ari in the history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to all arguments 
and questions. Al-Asli'ari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position ; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parts of the Muhammadan world, such as al-TahawI 
m Egypt and al-Matarldl in Samarcand. Further, 
in stating his theological position, al-Ash’arl held 
a mean between the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Qur’an 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take thorn to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from all limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 
parently he had come under the influence of the 
Hanbalite school, he gave up all such attempts -to 
explain these anthropomorphic expressions in the 
Qur’an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison,’ i.c. with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the libertarian schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows: ‘Man cannot 
create anything ; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
sponding to the power and choice thus created. 
So the action of the creature is created by God as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acquisition (kasb) is meant 
that it corresponds to tne creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
baling had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action’ 
(Muslim Theology, p. 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abu al-Ma'all 
Imfim al-Haramain {A.H. 419-478), puts it, nl-Ash'arl 
holds that man has no power over the production 
of his actions, but has power over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Asli'ari dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur’an, which had stirred the 
Muslim w'orld to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Khallfs — 
al-Ma’mun (in A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu’tazilite doctrine that the Qur’an 
is created, and al-Mutawaklcil (in a.h. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur’an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Asli'ari rejected their extravagances about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash'arl was willing to allow dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempting 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt had 
been branded as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of taulyid (‘unity’), such as the Attributes of God 
and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, c.g. the 
intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
(mV raj), the miracles of the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 

Al-Asli'ari ivas the founder of a theological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in 'Iraq, and later spread- 
ing eastward into Persia and -westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Tumart (g.u.) in the 6th cent, of the Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muwabbids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who by their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the most distinguished 
were Abu Bakr al-Baqilanl (ob. 403 A.H.) (g.v.), 
Abu Ja'far al-Sumnanl (ob. 444 A.H.), Abu ai- 
Ma'all Imam al-]Jaramnin (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Ghazall (ob. 505 A.H.) (g.v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
■world to the present day. 

Literature. — Al-Shahrastanl, Kitdb al-milal wa'l-nihal, 
ed. Oureton, i. 66-76 (tr. Haarbriicker, i. 98-113); Wilhelm 
Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abu'l-IIasan al-Ai'art's (Leipzig, 1870); 
M. A F. Mehren, Expost de la rtformc de Vlslamismc . . . 
par Alou-’l-Masan All el-Ash'ari (TroisiJme Congrfcs Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, voL ii., St. Petersburg ^and Leyden, 
1879): Martin Schreiner, Zur Geschichte des As'aritenthums 
(Huititme Congrfcs International dea Orientalistes, Deuxieine 
Partie, Section i., Leyden, 1893). The creed of al-Asb’nri is given 
by D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology (London, 
1903), pp. 293-299. T. W. AltNOLD. 

ASHES. — The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to think that, when once the use of fire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account. 

i. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes -would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire -was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made for any act of religion was an ablution called 
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‘ft bath sacred to fire,’ the body being rubbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154)." Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 566). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations were found 
by Bancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other, 

2 . When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produoed a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
circulation.! In any case, it has been found that 
primitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 
Hot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Miwoks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).! 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 

ii. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modern 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre- 
served or scattered on the four comers of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3 . A more familiar use of aslies, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, Jl. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315; Plut. dc Superstit. ch. 3; cf. Herod, 
ii. 85 ; Vergil, JEn. x. 844 ; Ovid, Metam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them {Odyss. vii. 153 ; cf. II. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinklin'' ashes over the 
head as a sign of affliction is wiae-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg- 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a banza, or railage chief, 
prostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 
dust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon Iris head. It was 
found that the ICakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

* Works are cited simply by their authors’ names. The titles 
01 the works will be found in the bibliography. 

t In this particular instance, however, we possibly have a ute 
ol ashes which wero supposed to possess special qualities. 

X Some of the Californians took an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites. This, of course, is a different kind of treatment. 
” « need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of religion. See Medicine-uhn. 

, should be added hero (cf. 5 below) that, according to 
dedo, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
as 0 cure for sickness (see Brand, Popular Antiquities 0 / Great 
Britain, ed. W. 0. Haditt, i. 320). 
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that ‘ when they wisli to be excessively polite they 
bring a quantity of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking np handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentlwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124 f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, oven 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of mourning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 


her hair, face, and breast with white pi; 
hence she received the name inpirta, * the w] 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called ura-inpirta , 
ura meaning ‘fire’ (Spencer - Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Tacullies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, 1 . 126). Here 
again tiie bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4 . When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to burn 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried hack to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans hum a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the aslies, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 17511'.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should ho cremated, 
and a dagoba or stupa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the body bad been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose.! When 

* Bob H. Blfimner, Leben und Sitten der Oricehen, iL SO 
(Leipzig, 1S87). 

0 Hermann Oldenburg, Buddha, p, 42S (Berlin, 1897); and 
William Simpson, ‘ The Worship ol Death,* in the Transaction* 
of the Lodge Quafiior Coronati, No. 2070, p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, lie excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amongst the Lamas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stupa, is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* It should be added that a king 
has been known to lie in state even when reduced 
to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal robes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5 . Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations carrying the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as talismanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with ashes which represent and are 
supposed to impart moral and other virtues. Thus, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a person’s temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities (e.g. 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361 f.J.f 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 

owder, mix this in large conclis of caxiri, and 

rink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (Spencer-Gillen, 
p. 635 f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It was a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
triumph. J In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the land as a 
protection against hail-storms, and in Bombay caste 
is restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India are used in ‘black’ magic (ib. p. 261). 

6 . A different use of ashes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice lias been noticed amongst the Philippine 

* See Sir Thomas Browne, ‘Hydriotaphia,’ oh. Hi. (Works, ed. 
Savle, Edin. 1007, vol. iii. p. 118). 

f Modem psychology teaches that such a practice, however 
superstitious tho original idea in it, might— and no doubt often 
did— have the desired effect. It would Berve to remind the 
inoculated person of certain qualities, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so to produce them. Thi3 would bean instance 
of primitive folk having been led to adopt a custom for a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason has 
proved to be one of the factors in civilization. 

1 See F. Granger, The Worship of ths Romans, 1895. p. 61 1. 


islanders ; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered flour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see ‘ by the footsteps whether the de- 
ceased has been moving about’ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 176, ii. 72-74). Another 
practice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
left alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the old. super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual motector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘ earth- 
men ’ leaving footprints in strewn as! cs ; and 
in England there was once a superstitious belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were silted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

Literature. — W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldwlte 2, 1004 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture <, 1903; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough s, 1900 ; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia , 1809; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus, 1894 ; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
Sociology, 1893 ; William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death ’ in 
Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2070 (1888) ; 
A. Rdville, Hist, des Religions, 1883-89; H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States, 1876-76; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1878 ; C. F. A. Wuttke, Gesch. 
des Heidenthums, 1862-68 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, 1890 ; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, 1899; M. Jastrow, ‘Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,’ in JAOS 

xx. (1899) 133-160 . Maurice A. Canney. 

ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia). — The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘Hills 
of tne Fire-worshippers’ by the modern inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastnans. Scores of these hillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Urumiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s life in Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position; and although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks were 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
covered the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 
carved upon it are the sun-god Shamash ana the 
demi-god Ea-bani, as described by Dr. W. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archaeology, vi. 286-301. 
The Mission museum at Urumiah contains simi- 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archaeo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Iran. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Literature. — For bibliographical references and a description 
and photographic illustrations of the Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 
1000, pp. 00-97. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE,— 
'Ashtart mnrp) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and in Phcen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ‘Athtar, * Attar , etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Ainarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar-tu. In a Bab, tablet 
(PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 17411'.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is ’A<r- 
raprr], which appears even in the LXX along with 
'AcrrapdO. Augustine (Qumst. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart. The pronunciation ‘Ash- 

torcth, of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
‘Molech’ for ‘ Mclech 1 (Noldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1022 ). 

i. Origin. — As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. Hommel (Zwei Jagdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestiiclce*, s.v.), Driver (Hastings' DB 
i. 168), Zimmem ( KAT S 420 f.), Jastrow (Die Eel. 
Bab. 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bah. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat ildni, ‘musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ash&ru, the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory (1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ‘ Attar or ‘A tar (see art. Atar- 
GATis) ; in Moab, as 'Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
m South Arabia, as ‘ Athtar (see art. Sab.®ans) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as ‘Astar (Muller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aus Abessinien, 37 f.). In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
mider such epithets as al-Ldt and ul-'Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where al-Ldt is identified with Urania 
= Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. k and * are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
? with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heh. 


Arab. Aram. L\. (3) The addition of the fern, 
ending t in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bah. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fem. ending in ‘Ashtar Ishtar 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fem. end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as Dfj, fyr?, 
are fem. without fem. ending. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fem. 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fem., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe ana masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams, ‘the sun,’ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, 'Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
‘ashtaroth in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt 7 ,s 
2g4. is. ei) canil0 t be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root nag. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with urii, accord- 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 
punning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2 . Original sex and character. — If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender : Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f., 46. 5; Hommel, Avfs. u. Abh. 34 ; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 886 3 ; Muller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Hebraica , x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins. 17 ; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phoe- 
nicia, and the Phoenician colonies? Zimmem 
(KAT 3 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fem. ending, bat 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. Baudissin 
(PEE 3 152) suggests that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
i lit and Hat, Ba'al and Ba'alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. B. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem. 
Ongins, 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert, 
lit was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. _ The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and he known as Wi, 
maternal uncle (cf. rruWi, to^o), hut they would 
not he called father, and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically m later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
and most permanent in the character of 
Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
mother^ P Te(ilcate of the ancient Semitic tribal 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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love. In the Ea-bani episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of Bab. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades (KIB vi. 86 f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested : in Babylonia, by the Gilgamesh Epic 
(KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1. 20), Ep. Jer 13 (=Bar 6“) ; in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dea Syr. 22, 43) ; in Arabia, by Theodorefc (Hist. 
Bclig., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; cf. Wellhausen, Reste-, 
44) ; in the Phoenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine (Civ. Dei, ii. 4), Herodotus 
(i. 199), CIS I. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikos, 12 f.), Amobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 5), Strabo (vi. 2. 5). Among the Hebrews, and 
Phoenicians, q e desh0th, or ‘ temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Aslitart (yet cf. Herod, i. 105). 
If, however, they belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba'alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian ( Dea Syr. 
6 if.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Phoenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (cf. Mu‘allaqat of 
Ldbid 16-19, of ‘Antarah 5-22, of IJdrith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tam muz 
(see art. Tammuz). Under the title belit US, 
‘ mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr. - 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called b&nat-il&ni, ‘creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Akkadische und sumer is che 
Keilschrifttexte, 116 f. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother’ or ‘creatrix’ of men (cf. 
Zimmem, KAT 3 428 f . ). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238 f.) men are described as her off- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mu’allidtu 
or Mulittu (rn^D), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 294, 515). In a 
Sabsean inscription (JA, 8 s6r. ii. 256 ff.) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother- ‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarion, li.). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name n-mcpDa, ‘'Ashtart is a 
mother’ (CIS 263), by the title ‘mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a, war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashurbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KIB ii. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. In one hymn (Beisner, 108 44 ) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess (ZX ix. 
[1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 


(Muller, Asien, 313 f. ). The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (1 S 3P°). Her statue at Cythera, a 
Phoenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii. 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of Phoenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat. L 23. 
18 f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 5 7 ‘ 15 ) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii. 54 f. ), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also -with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late •writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lex. 
s.v. ; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44 ; Athenceus, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth. Vatic, i. 17, ii. 37, iii. 8 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, Fragmenta Historicomm Grcecorum, iii. 
569. 24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr. 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Phoenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the Egyptian Hatlior, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Muller, 
Asien, 314). On 'Ashtarotli Qamaim, ‘‘Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 155 ff. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab. This could be done the niore 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3 . Etymology of name. — The original character of *Ashtar(t) 
must guide us in the effort to find an etymology and a meaning 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it must be derived 

from the root ‘ashar, Heb. 1V]1, Arab. Aram. jZ\A. 

The t is infixed after the analog}’ of the Arab. vnr. stem iqtatala 
and Assyr. Idtshudu , and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analog}’ of Heb. hishtahaiodh and Assyr. qashdu for qadshu. 
In Heb. and Aram, ivy means * to be rich,’ which represents 

A * A 

Arab. yVC rather than ^>s . , and therefore throws no light 

A 

on the primitive meaning of .jjz. 

In Arab, the common meaning for 'athara is ‘ stumble,’ but 
‘athr and ‘athari, or 'aththarl, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and ‘dthttr means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed ba'l ’ (Lane, Lex. 
s.v.). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean ‘ to be watered.’ The parallelism in Fs 651° suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for ivy. If so, ‘ash tar in a 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the self-watering,’ i.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in a passive sense ‘the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as in the 
Heb. 'ashtdrdth—' offspring ’ or ‘lambs.’ All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spring as a divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distinc- 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springs 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 14S-184), and the same is 
true even in modem Arabia and Svria (Curtiss, Ursem. /lei.. 
94-96, 113-116). In the Sabaean inscriptions ’Athtar is entitled 
‘ Lord of the water-supply ’ (CIS rv. i. 41 ; ZD MG liv. 245), and 
is described as the giver of harvests (CIS iv. ii. 104, 105). At- 
‘ Vzza , ‘ the mighty,’ a title of the fem. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, /tests , 
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34-45, 103). In a Bab. hj nin (Haupt, Akkadischc und sumer- 
ische Kcilschrifttate, 116 f.) Ishtar is described as ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything. Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, ‘She Is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of M/xbbog (Bambyce ; %.€. I’'-. 1 ? 

• spring % and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish's tail (see art. Atauqatis). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Pbcen. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka ( = p’C.S', 

< water-course ’), at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Ht. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phtnn. settlements may be only variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘to be watered,’ 
and interprets it ns the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see IV. R. Smith, Senates^. 100 ; Wellhausen, 
R'Ste-, 146; Lagarde, Ges. Abb. 14; Haldvy, RBJ ix. 182 f. ; 
Hoffmann, Phan. /ns. 21 f. ; Baudissin, Jahvt et Moloch, 23 f. ; 
Schlottmann, ZD MG xxir. 657 ff. ; Noldeke, ZDMG id. 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 102 f. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 768). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Rsste-, 76), 
and in modem Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Bel. 
114, 270); hut in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the massebah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slam and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, li.). Down to the latest times the 
‘Aslitart-Apbrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3 ; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Hum. 628). The Ba'alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phonizicr, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general massebbth rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2” 
‘who say to the stone. Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. Massebah). The sacred precinct 
around the massebah was enclosed with ’t Ishcrim , 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religions 
reverence and were eariy identified with ‘Asbtar(t) 
(see art. Poles). Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites 5 , 469 ffi ; Wellhausen, lieste s , 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 108-115 ; and art. SEMITES). 

S History of cult. — If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes in. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ‘As-ti-ra-tu (Miiller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amarao. Letters (c. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KIB v., Let. 142. 10 
237 . 21). In the treaty of peace between Rameses n. 
and Khetasar (c. B.c. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp, Records, 
rii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Muller, Asien, 313 f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 
pre-Isiaelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
is doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Canaanites). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name * AshtarCth (Dt l 4 , Jos 9 10 12 4 I3 ia - 81 , 
1 Cli 6^0). In Jos 21'-' 7 =1 Ch 6 M(71 > this is called 
Be'eshtera, i.e. Beth-' Ashtart, ‘house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amama Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like ’Elohim. ‘Aslitaroth- 
Qamaim (Gn 14 s , 1 Mac 5 i8 , 2 Mac 12 21 ) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Aslitarotb. In Jg 2 13 10 s , 
1 S I 11 - I2 10 — all from a late Elohistie or Deutero- 
nomic band — it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba'alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ‘ Ash- 
tar oth means no more than ' goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-A8syr. formula Mini u-ishtar&ti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’ — a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of gammurabi (L. W. King, JJammurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1 S 31 i0 , the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing, with LXX 
t6 'Aaraortiov). In 1 K 11 s-33 , 2 K 23 J3 ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass .ges 
‘Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phoen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the 'Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba'al 
of Tyre and the Ba'al of Sidon. In yis inner of CIS 
135, t>k iB probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘Amm, ‘ Ammi (q.v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phoenicia and the 
Phcen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers: at Sidon, by 
Tabnithlns. 1, 2, 6; CIS I. i. 3. 16, 16, 18; 4. 6 ; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 4 ; Achil. Tat. L 1 ; Lydus, dc Mens. 
iv. 44 ; Malalas, Chron. ed. Dind. p. 31 ; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Miiller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Gtcbc. iii. 669, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. vm. v. 3, c. Ap. i. 18) ; at Umel-'Awamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma'sftb, by the Ma'stib Ins. 4 ; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3 ; 86A. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135 ; 140. 1 ; at Cartilage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R.Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Quwst. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Migne, iii. 797). 
It is probable that Ba'alat, ‘ mistress, the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phcen. towns (CIS 1. 2ff ; 177 ; 
Philo Byb. in Muller, Fragmenta Hist. Grace, iii. 
569 ; Melito in Cureton, Spic. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 16 (cf. Cicero, de Hat. Dew. iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phcen. goddesses may 
be only local formB of ‘Ashtart (see Phoenicians). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the /Egean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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in type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Pbcen. 
goddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381 f.). On 
Phcen. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her band. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘Ashtart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the' strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Aslitar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never identified. 
Lucian (Dea Syr.) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of thatof Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
when Tertullian (Apol. 24), Artemidorus ( Oneirocnt . 
i. 8), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of tne name Syria. 

Prom the Phoenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans. One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that her worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neve Jahrb. f. Phil. exxv. 
[1882] 176 ; Aufs. u. Abh. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart ; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf. the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. HelUnique, vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
Cadestis, but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
7 18 44171.25. Sanchoniathon in Muller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Grcec. iii. 569). Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phcen. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod, i. 105) must be the same as the ‘ house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1 S 31 10 ). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian ( Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius (Vit. Const, iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (HE ii. 5) calls Urania, can have been no 
other than the Ba'alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phcen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Kibrpts and K vdlpeta (H. v. 330 ; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Pkoen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 59 ; cf. Lydus, de Mens, iv, 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘ AJneadum gene trix ’ in 
the opening lines of de Rerum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. Greek 
Religion). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Ashtart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see Atargatis, Ishtar). 
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ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics).- 
The distinctive title of officina gentium , former! 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the rest of the known world. 
Now it may be taken in a more literal sense, as 
indicating that this continent is really the officina, 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
Ethnology it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Malaysia during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on this route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on limestone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the greenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 

E osit, and it was only when the limestone had 
een sufficiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ ( Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr. Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another palaeolithic station in the 
Yenangyaung district, Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found in situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Hipparion antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna ( Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, palacoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift gravels of 
the Mirzapur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. Many of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date ( JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, wliich, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a different and cooler 
climate than thatof the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present ; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modem exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the general- 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype differs from the 
other divisions — black, white, red — mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
features, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachyceph- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born Mongols, but dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Simian young (Dr. Balz, quoted by Dr. 0. 
Nnchod, Gcsch, von Japan, 1906, p. 35). The 
oblique eye with its fold i9 also a distinct racial 
mart, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. . 

From tho central Tibetan plateau this Eomo 
asiaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linn 6, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
part of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
Siboria, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as tho Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperborean, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghira, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin ; the wide-spread Mongolo-Titrlei family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
and Liu-Kiu Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, tho Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in tho north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean ana Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members j tho Tibeto-Chincse 
‘section, including tho Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and soveral south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speech ; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
languago is by many alfiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. Ethnology, ‘Conspectus).’ 

Tins first Mongol settlement of Asia left free tho 
southern and south-western regions — a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, »,e., about one-fourth of tho 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasio division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to havo been specialized (see art. Africa). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites, who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
havo always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming differentiated in tneir new 
homes as Himyarites, Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aramaeans 
(Syro-Chnldoeans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams ox migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassian, 
Lcsghians, and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speech 
(whence the expression 'mountain of languages’ 
of the mediteval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which ' Caucasio^ was adopted by Blumenback as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linnd’s Homo europasus albus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindu-KusTi, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
type. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
Finno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects differs pro- 
foundly from aU other known forms of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been offshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
China and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
■while the Ainus, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nacliod to be neolithic 
Caucasians ( Gcsch. von Japan, 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, whore, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(L' Anthropologic, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who ocoupied the peninsula long be- 
fore its conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly he traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
desoribes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (L’ Anthropologic, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khfisi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or associated with the Mongol sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekliong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orldans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khannngs, Lu-ts6) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people 'with light and even 
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red hair ’ ; and M. R. Vemeau tells us that the 
Mans and T’hai ‘ differ altogether from the Mongol 
group represented by the Chinese and Annamese. 
The Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type’ (X* Anthropologic, 1896, p. 602). 

In the extreme west the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Aklcado-Sumerian Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly all the 
early Caucasic peoples were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
pied by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Aralo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Iran, or ‘ land of light,’ and Turan, the * land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern Aryans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
Achsemenians, which extended from the M gean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it was that Iran interpene- 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
gTeat centre of Iranian and Gneco-Bactrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light by the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, and more fully explored by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered great quantities 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Sand-buried, Ruins of Khotan, 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans-Cas- 
pian region in recent times. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, vdio in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

In many places the cultures and social and religious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are m great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Tunguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
sbamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytheists ; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ortho- 
dox Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shiites (‘separ- 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
full vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of - the religious sentiment- 
pure animism, personification of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor- worship (art. Ethnology, § 9) 
— not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
water spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions — the three 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called— /o- 
Jciao (Buddhism), tao-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

1 In every district are practised diverse forms of worship 
between which no clear dividing' line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the Bame persons may be at once followers of Con- 
fucius, Lao-tae, ana Buddha. In fact, Buch is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs ex officio to all three of these State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part In their various observ- 
ances. There 1 b even Borne truth in the Chinese view that 
“all three make but one religion,” the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of Belf-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. • 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 
practices, whose purport 1 b to appease the evil and secure 
the favour of the good spirits, the Fcng-shui, or Fung-shui , 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well ns the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, aro the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Everything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance between the two principles represented by 
the * White Tiger ’ and the ‘ Azure Dragon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the well-paid professors of the 
magic nrts’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say that it is 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 

eeuliar phase of tnought, which is widely distri- 
cted, and appears to be a necessary stage in the 
progress of all religious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditary and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 
the general shaman-craft there are all kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle-Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Vekhsyt, or ‘Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, ‘ Shining in Glory, 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial spirits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous progeny, all hostile 
to man. Sugai-toyon, the Yakut Jiipjpiter Tcmans , 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar, abode of * Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-biolio, the ‘Mighty,’ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsys, the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her math has to be 
lumed aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Despite them veneer of Russian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samoycds still cling tenaciously to 
them old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with liim [the Samoyed], he is a Christian j 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
happen, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Chaddi. ... He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. 6. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land, 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new — a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. Aborigines. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey tne dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices appear to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(ib . ). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatibi, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for Bewing, and Bcraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioned Num Is an aerial god who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
rain and enow, and rules tho winds and etormB. The sky itself, 
also called Num (of. Vicspitcr), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong tho moan and stars through which 
he maniiests himsell at night, the rainbow ( munbano ) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some, even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth ; if men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
is Jiliiieam-baertie, ‘cattle- ward '), blesses their hunting expedi- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
■wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. Thera Is even a sort or moral code containing tho 
precepts by which ail should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num ; ‘Beiieve in Num. Believe in tho spirit of evil, and 
that ho can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirits 
that they may do thee no evil. Do not Jump over the sleuge in 
which the gods are placed ; honour thy parents ; reverence thy 
elders ; kill not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


tho poor, and Num will reward tbee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no ono may know from tbee what has happened.’ 

Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Samoycds 
are still mainly nature-worshippers and animists. 
They show great respect especially for the hear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attaclc one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the OstyaJcs of the Yenisei 
region have a gou of tho sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, hut is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bond his will ; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without tiro least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
ana trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by tho mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the U grian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden effigies, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured os a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 
plate nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 
Deaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks with 
people, leading them astray in tho woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the hear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
luclc celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

‘ Tho skin is stuffed with hay, and tho pooplo collect Irom all 
quarters to jeer, mock, ana spit upon the helpless enemj. 
Thoy sing songs o! triumph expressed in words of insult and 
doflancc. Alter their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind legs in the corner of tho hut tho now harmless 
ciflgy of tho ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god’ (A. Feathcrman, 
Races of Mankind, 1801, iv. EM). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the GU- 
yaks and Ainus, 'that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur, or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and. eaten. _ When taken in his lair while hiber- 
nating in winter, be is secured by a leathern noose 
and dragged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. Ho is then 
kept an confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
ana at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

‘The peculiarity which distinguishes this rudo mythology is 
the “ worship " of the bear, the Ycro bear being ono of tho 
finest of his species. But i£ Ib Impossible to unuerstand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship It after their 
foehlon, and set up Its head In their villages, yet they trap it, 
kill it, eatit, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
guished as bear- worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 
tival, or Saturnalia, as tho Festival of the Bear, Gentle and 
peaceable os they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage; and the bear, which is the strongest, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in aP 
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ages inspired them with veneration. Some ol their rude chants 
are in praise of the bear, and their highest eulogy on a man is 
to compare him to a bear ’ ( Unbeaten Tracks in Japan*, 1885, it 
73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 
strange cult, see the art. Aikcs in vol. i. p. 249 a , and art. 
Animals, ib. p. 6023. 

In Mongolia the never-dying superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature-worship, animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of official lamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and modified, 
as in most other Buddhist lands, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disease ; when ‘ fine 
weather,’ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
* Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit-worship and 
the peculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jenghiz Khan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘ State Church ’ and the pre-Buddhist 
Bonho or Boa-ho religion, which persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox ‘ Yellow ’ and dissenting ‘ Red ’ lamaists ; 
and, as now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who flourished about the 
5th cent, before the new era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His followers, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous sioa- 
stika with the hooks of the cross reversed, "Rzi 
instead of i , { t , a change said to be due to the 

practice of turning the prayer- wheel from right to 
left as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables — om-ma-ni-pad- 
me-humr— is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
— ma-tri-mon-tre-sa-la-dzun (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JRASBe, 1881-1S82). 

In the upland regions skirting theBrahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples— Abors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Kbasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kacliaris, 
Lushais, Nagas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others — who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 
present features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus the gods of the Garos are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but possessing no definite attributes or 
powers, and associated with many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. _ Salgong, the chief deity, marries 
Apongma, a divine princess who descends on earth 
and gives birth to Kengra Barsa, father of fire and 
of all the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjogma, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring the mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and so on. But beneath these fanciful legends, many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists the 
old nature-worsnip, as seen in the personification 


of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

‘ According to the Ruki creation myth, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one vast sheet of water inhabited 
by a huge worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a small piece of clay, saying, " Of this X mean to make a 
land and people it." “ Nonsense,” said the worm ; “look here, I 
can swallow it.” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until It became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out of the ground by the will of the three gods, l>ambra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing can be done, Golarai, 
god of death, and the beneficent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapitfi’ (C. A. Boppitt, Kuki-Lushai Tribes, 1887). 

The Tawyans, a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and higher, but, grow- 
ing tired, began to quarrel among themselves, until 
one day, while half of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just as 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil-worshippers, 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor devil. 
The northern groups believe there is no Ens Sup- 
remum ; and although the southerners have a 
Kozin, or head god, they pay him no homage, and 
never look to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis- 
posed to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the countless nats, or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, though 
all may do harm unless soothed by gifts. Mithilcwa, 
the ‘Village of the Dead,’ is divided into two 
wards, the rwcthikwa, abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikwa, reserved for the wretches who die un- 
avenged, and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of the slayer in Pwe- 
thikwa. 

‘ Should the Blnyer himself be slain, then the first slain is the 
slave of the second slain, who In turn is the slave of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
in this world is of no consequence in the next existence; 
but if he has killed many people in this world, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence ; if he has killed 
many wild animals, then he will start well supplied with 
food, for nil that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly be practised, but whether fighting and raiding will be 
indulged in is unknown ’ (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 1896, 
i. 106). 

Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
chthonic gods were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor- 
igines. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it iB that we 
have now official assurance that the Paliarias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigines of Southern 
India. In the Cochin Census Report for 1901, M. 
Sankara Menon writes : 

‘ Nowhere perhaps has the belief in demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than in this part of India. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
population, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 
bears ample testimony to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panans, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are hereditary occupations. The Panan is quite as indispens- 
able a factor In the social organism of the village as the barber 
and the washerman. There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons.’ The priests 
attached, to many families have their special family deities ' by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
irits. It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 
ere are exorcists amongst native Christians and Musalmans 
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as well. One interesting fact Is that high-class Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating hah in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.’ Some of the more evil- 
minded demons are ‘supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. Thoynre supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votaries, who are 
continually tormented for the purpose. Illness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are nil in attendance. The 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. The exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to bo possessed, and falls ill * 

In some places snake - worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the high castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone ; and here no orthodox Hindu 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with inilk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
hut a Brdhman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, where songs are chanted ana religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindliya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the suffering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the Mundas, one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghl (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dra vidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 
provinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
ings often superadd the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
' twice-born ’ Arvas (‘ Nobles ’), and the scarcely 
human Nfigas, * kindred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of tne high- 
born Pfindavas, with Ulupi, daughter of the Naga 
king Viisuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwfir on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore= 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people, were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Ary as en- 
countered the rile Dasyus, proto-Kolarions of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that * from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India’ (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen m the bairn, or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
Brahman Ojka, or exorcizer of evil spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
1 all but impossible to frame a working- definition of a Hindu ; 
MuBalmkns oi the lower class cling to mony of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Brahmanical or 
Animistic constantly overlap. . . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, but in northern India thiB distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Brfihmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefs of the iower races’ (The E.W. Prove, of India, 
1897, ch. v.). And elsewhere : ‘ It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as well — will reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox ’ (p. 242). 

As pointed out by Mr. E. A. Gait ( General Report 
of the Census of India, 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question — a belief in and dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic — appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two different 
sources. Some of its elements * are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘ it would he fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage — the Vedic aud the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo-Aryan and partly Dra- 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading — by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
spread Dorns, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies (Dom=Rom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chtbonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
fururn dea, Laverna, was silently invoked by the 
Roman latro: 

1 Labra movet metuens audiri, Polchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere ; da Justo sanctoque videri ; 

Noetsm peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.’ 

(Her. Epist. t. xvi. 60-62). 

Yet these Dorns, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
n ,°t quite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
civilize them, have met with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which pointe to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Agarids of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasur Devi, goddess of iron (lohd= 
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‘iron’), and also employ the baigd (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
offered to Lohasur Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goats and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who appear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the difficult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no woman 
to pass unless tatued. There are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their bodies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and fling them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thus become a 
religious obligation, and although perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms — Ganesa, Siva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others — are now merely charms to ward off evils 
and gain access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is an in- 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. 

Similarly the Agarwdlas of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, cau themselves, 
and are, Nag a Upasaki, ‘ Snake - worshippers,’ 
doing homage to Astika Muni, who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. Hut there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow- 
hood, besides the tribal deity Lakshmi and several 
trees — pipal, kadam, sami, babul — which are held 
in special honour. Socially the Agarwalas are 
landowners, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the food prepared by 
their daughters-in-law. 

One might almost suppose that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Irania, so general is the re- 
spect in which these reptiles are held even by the 
Persian Shi'ites. No Persian will willingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owner of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the whole house- 
hold ‘ sulked and looked black for a week,’ although 
the landlord, being an educated man, was glad, 
‘ the clock-winding snake ’ having plagued him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
associated with omens, the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult- 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Hafiz, to whom are paid almost divine honours. 
Recourse is had to the munajjim, 1 astrologer,’ on 
all occasions ; every village has its professional 
diviner, every town several, whose chief business 
it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical Babls (g.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious frenzy connected 
•with the anniversary of the martyrs Husain and 
Hasan, the Persian Shi’ites are not particu- 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, indeed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writings of Hafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad- 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is wide-spread 
amongst the higher military and official classes, 
‘ These say no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests. Many openly 
boast their disbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity ’ (Wills, The Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 


planted the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia -will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. It will rather be 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo- 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. 

On the other hand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Allah, 
but failed to abolish the jinns, the afrits, and 
shaitans that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well, and hillside of 
the peninsula. But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose primeval ‘ monotheism ’ 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
were ‘of the earth earthy,’ originally associ- 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tammuz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
and all that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise in Asia, see special articles Christianity, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
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ASOKA. — A6oka, emperor of India (B.c. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya 
(g.v.), and son of Bindusara, whom he succeeded on 
the throne in B.c. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until B.C. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succession. 
According to tradition, Asoka in his youth repre- 
sented his father as viceroy at Taxila in the Panjab, 
and also at Ujjain in Malwa. Silly legends repre- 
sent him as having attained power by the massacre 
of ninety -nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his reign ; 
but these are mere fables. In B.C. 261 he rounded 
off his vast inherited dominions by the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kalinga on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, corresponding with the ‘ Northern 
Circars’ ana part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suffering inflicted 
upon the conquered people made a profound im- 
pression on the conscience of Afioka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret’ for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons who were then 
slain, carried away captive, or done to death iD 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His Majesty. Although a man should do him an 
injury, His Majesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.’ 

Asoka acted on the principle thus publicly pro- 
fessed and indelibly recorded, and henceforward 
was a man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Piety (dharma),_ as 
conceived by him in accordance with the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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qualified himself for the highest rewards of a 
Buddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, bat did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
possible that in the last year of his life he with- 
drew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.C. 232 or 231 after a reign of fully forty years. 
The scene of lus death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarnagiri) at Rajagriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadba (S. Bihar). 

The empire which Aioka pled comprised, in 
modern terminology, Afghanistan south of the 
Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pataliputra, the modem Patna, then on the north 
bank of the Son, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
sendee of officials. The capital was administered 
by a municipal commission divided into six hoards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
— cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
— was maintained in great force, and public order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machineiy of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
the Himalayas, mien he died in B.C. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed hut one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks ! 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion — perhaps tlig greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Asoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in eaily, life an 
orthodox Hindu, of tlio Saiva sect (see Saivism) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher’s 
hill for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.C. 239, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
bidden. In B.c. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the Killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma, or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable official arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 
provision for the cure and comfort of man and 
beast. But A^oka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change, of heart, 
and could not he secured by merely administrative 
measures ; because * pious acts and the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, * has been effected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
jury to animate being3 and from slaughter of 
living creatures.’ 

The substance of ASoka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest : 

‘Thussaith His Majesty: "Father and mother must be 
hearkened to; similarly, respect for lainjr creatures must be 
firmly established ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
o! the law of Piety which must be practised Similarly, the 
teacher must he reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesj 
must bo shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to length of days, and according- to this men must 
act.’ 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors — the superiors so honoured 
being required, m their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Asoka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in b.c. 256, 
were incised upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely: (I) Shahbargarlri, in 
the Y usufzai country, forty miles N.E. of Peshawar ; 

(2) Munsuhra, in the Hazara District, Panjab; 

(3) KalsI, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie ; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Gimar hill, near 
Junfigarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar; 
(C) near Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvanesvnr, in 
the Puri District, Orissa ; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Gnnjam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is thatof the ‘ Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will he found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘ Kalinga Edicts ’ 
in two recensions, three * Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
* Tarai Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘ Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘Minor Bock Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the ‘ Bhabra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty-five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may be regarded with justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A largo body of tradition aflirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of A£oka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which tlio emperor published the 
‘Seven Pillar Edicts,' recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they aro silent 
on the subject, and the fair inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.c. 242 and 231. 

The Imperial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, were designed on a grand scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, ana Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 

t rades were required, in addition to their ordinary 
uties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
Prom the year B.C. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety { dharma - 
mahamatrcih), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of tne members of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors ; and if we may iudge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but embraced all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

Asoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, which per- 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world, A band 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahinida), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of Asoka. The Sinnalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong. reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly was 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of Asoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion effected by king Dhammachcti in the loth 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
KalyunI inscriptions (Ind. Ant. vol. xxii,, 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.c. 303, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. A^oka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antioclios Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Cyrene, 
and even those or the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 
donia. 

Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddhist church in the 
foreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antioclios, its effects 
may be traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Mnnichtean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘ Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JR AS, 1902, 
pp. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
which helped to develop the Mahayfinn form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won per- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian religion were 
not destroyed — they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 A.D. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Asoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life ; and as late as the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was an 
indirect consequence of the Asoknn propaganda. . 

Afioka, while determined to enforce with all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion : 

‘ His &Iaj estyidoes reverence to men of nil sects, whether ascetics 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

' His Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence as that there should be a growth of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man without reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. . . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening to the law of others, and hearkening willingly. 

* For this is His Majesty's desire, that adherents of all sects 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.’ 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 
of reverence for nil sects, and adds that ‘ nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to be the cluef 

prove that ASoka 
3ral principles, by 
hewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; whue, of course, hundreds of his 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 


thing.’ 

Extant dedicatory inscriptions 
gave practical effect to these lib 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘ such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Anoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages aa the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
paratively little of his architectural masterpieces 
has survived, the great stupas , or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscribed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that AfSoka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
[q.v.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Bnddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

Aioka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson Dasaratha ; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
quickly crumbled to pieces. See Buddhism, 
Chandragupta. 

_ Literature. — Edmund Hardy, Konig Atoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Atoka, the Buddhist Emperor o] India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnath 
has been discovered since then ; Epigr. Ind. viii. 160 ; Comptes 
rendus Acad, dcs Inter,, 1007, p. 25 ; JASB lit, new ser., 1007), 
and The Early History of India s (Oxford, 1903). All the 
original authorities are cited fully in those works. Buddhiit 
India (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

I. In ethics, aspiration appears as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. The gleaming vision must ho pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not he ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to he right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, hut before its high bohests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love— and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration — which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ wings. 

* Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 

‘ and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral aspiration hut an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends 1 

2 . But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could they he perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘ Thou madest ns for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Tliee ’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may lie traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transicnco and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And ns self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which ho was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he might gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. Ajid if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
leligious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and eves repulsive, they testified none tlie less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity ; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heavenward ; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacrament of fellowship between the god and his 
people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritual conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiritual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire : ‘ As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God.’ 

There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing of the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
in the religious life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration ; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘is not towards, but within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro- 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession ’ (J. Caird, Phil, of Bel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 

IiiTERATOTiE.— Augustine, Confessions-, Green, Proleg. to 
Ethics, 1883, bk. m. ch. ix. : Jevons, Introd. lo the Hist, of Reli- 
gion, 1896, ch. xxvi. ; J. Caird, Phil, of Religion, 1880, ch. ix. 

J J. C. Lambert. 

/ a£>RAMA. — i. General survey. — Akrama, from 
the root kram, ‘ to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may be doubted which of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a brahmanical order of 
life or of castes and diramas. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date ( Bigv . 10. 90), and 
the word uirama is not found at all in the Rigveda. 

Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is Die time after the conquest of Hindus- 
tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Madras, and were excluded 
from all community_of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
setting up boundary lines between the different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called Vai&yas , 

‘ colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the Ksatriyas, the kings, and those who with 
them had carried out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a preponder- 
ance over both the Vaisyas and the Ksatriyas. 
These were the Bruhmanas, the descendants of the 
old Yedic Rsis, who in their families kept as an 


inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hymns, with- 
out which no religious ceremony could be performed, 
and no higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Brahmana3 succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only_the religious cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Bralimana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a brahma- 
chdrin in the house of a guru, or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as guru, and 
instructed his son as veil as ho could in the sacred science in 
so Jar as it was in the possession ot his iamiiy. Very olten, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
son. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed him ; tho 
understanding of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in 
order to learn some special theory ividyd). Wandering students 
( charaka ) travelled far and wide (IJrih. up. 8. 3. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (iTauj. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed ‘ like waters to 
the deep' ( Taitt . up. 1. 4. 3). 

Later it became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dharmasutra, 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
honse of a brahmanical teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brahmanical pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teach those of the Ksatriya 
and VaiSya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their future 
life. We must assume (cf. Mann, 2. 241 j Sank, 
on Brih. up. p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained ana maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction^was different for 
the three castes ; thus in Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apravaktre, * not to any one who will not him- 
self become a teacher.’ In return for this instruc- 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires ( Chhand . 
up. 4. 10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher ( Chhand . up. 4. 4. 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not so much 
a time of learning as a time of vigorous training, 
as the word aJrama implies. The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mahdbh. 
i. 684 f. ). It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification. But the brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
dirama, or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
the Brahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthas, ‘house- 
holders’ ; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as naisthikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vanaprasthas, retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even this form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
These last were known as sannyusins, ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ or parivrajakas, ‘vagabonds,’ or 
simply bhiksus, ‘ beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of dJramas, ‘religious mortifica- 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain methodi- 
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cftliy and by gradual progress that which appears 
as an abiupt demand in uatth. 19. 21. 

Accoiding to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to extend also to Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass ^through four diramas, or 
ascetic stages. Every iLrya had to be (1) a brahma- 
charin in the house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha , 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vdnaprastha, a hermit in the woods, devoting him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities ; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannyasin, bhiksu, 
parivrajaJca, roving about without home or pro- 
perty, living merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Mann and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the diramas in the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic age. 

2 . The ASramas in the Veda. — In the. older 
Upanisads the theory of the four diramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhand. up. 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Katlier, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. It is in harmony with this that in Chhand. 
up. 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman. So too, in Brih. up. 
4. 4. 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
fasting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the atman, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrajin (‘ pilgrim ’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the atman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 6, on the contrary, the brahmana is 
still distinguished from the muni as a higher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
atman as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
atman. The last were originally ' exalted above 
the (three) diramas ’ (atydiramin, as it is said in 
Svet. up. 6. 21, Kaivalya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the diramas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
ab-arna, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. Until the post-vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third ana fourth 
airamas, between the vdnaprastha practising tapas 
and the sannyasin who has succeeded in attaining 
nyctsa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the diramas is perhaps 
already afforded by the words of Mund. up. 2.1.7: 
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‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four airamas in the correct order would 
be Jabala up. 4 : ‘ When the period of Brahman- 
studentship is ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmacharin. — 1 Svetaketu was the son 
of (Uddalnka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“ Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ ( Chhand . up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship ap- 
pears to he his voluntary determination (Chhand. 
up. 4. 4. 1). It was possible for a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhand. 
up. 5. 3, 1 ; Brih. up. 6. 2. 1 ; Kaus. up. 1. 1), 
or at the hands of other teachers, as the same 
Svetaketu in Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages fust quoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly (tirthcna, cf. vidhivat, 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kaus. 
up. 4. 19 ; Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2. 12; Praina 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhand. 
up. 4. 4. 4), hut yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal reception (A nupaniya, 
Chhand. up. 6. 11. 7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve years (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘ a series of years’ (Chhand. up. 4, 4. 6). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve ( Chhand . up. 6. 1. 2), and continues lus 
study for twelve years. During this time he has 
'thoroughly studied all the Veaas’ y Chhand . up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda, the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Samaveda (Chhand. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the samhitas. In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosaln has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge ’ (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, whore be remains for a 
succession of years (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
charin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhand. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. up. 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher’ (guroh karma-atiiesena, Chhand. up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place ; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘ like waters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3); they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3- 3- 1)._ As a rule, however, they lived as antc- 
vasins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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‘settled permanently in the teacher’s house 5 
(i Chhand . up. 2. 23. 1). The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice (Mi. up. 6. 4) or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: “Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race be 
not broken’ 55 ( Taitt . up. 1. 11). Further admoni- 
tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, ana guests, to 
he blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihastha. — ‘ He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans are per- 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the atman, and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again 5 (Chhand. 
up. 8. 15). According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
■without doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand. up. 5. 10, on the contraiy, for those ‘ who 
in the village worship with the words “Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute, 55 5 for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
a religious duty. In Taitt. up. 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying and teaching the Veda. 
Frequently ( Chhand . up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9 ; Brih. 
up. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt. up. 1 . 11 the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan, up. 63. 8 it is said: ‘He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts. 5 His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son (Brih. up. 1 . 6. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Ait. 2. 4), 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
previously by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
fore is his name “son” ( putra , because he 
puranena trayati pitaram, Sank.) ; for by the son 
he continues to exist in this world 5 (Brih. up. 

1. 5. 17). Particular directions are given in Brih. 
up. 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the Upani?ad, and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life. Several wives are permitted, as, in fact, 
Yajfiavalkya himself had two (Bnh. up. 2. 4, 
4. 6). As further duties of the grihastha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1, 8. 5. 1-2; Brih. up. 4. 4. 22, 
3. 8. 10). 

(3) The Vanaprastha and (4) the Sannyasin . — 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dharmaskandha) side by side 


with the position of householder (Chhand. up, 

2. 23. 1, 6. 10. 1-3). Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the householder had been fulfilled. Yajfiavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitreyl 
(Brih. up. 2. 4. 1 [4. 5. 1-2]) : ‘ I will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division between thee and Katyayani. 5 In 
doing so, Yajfiavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3. 5. 1 : ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars. 5 Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the Icing Brihadratha, who 
(Maitr, up. 1. 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess: ‘I am not acquainted with the atman.' 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chdnd up. 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal ; he who with- 
out knowing the atman * practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward 5 
(Brih. up. 3. 8. 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pit ry ana, ‘way of the fathers’ (Brih. up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our asceticism 5 (Chand. up. 
5. 10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which Brahmans ‘seek to know 5 the atman 
(vividisanti, Brih. up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the atman (Maitr. up. 4. 3, na 
atapaskasya atmajhane ’ dhigamah ), according to 
others (Jabala up. 4), it is superfluous ; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discovery of one’s self as the atman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vanaprastha becomes as superfluous as the 
grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up. 3. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the atman is 
atyairamin, ‘exalted above the (three) airamas’ 
(&vct. up. 6. 21). He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
os family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up. 

3, 5, 4. 4. 22). He is called sannyasin, because 
he ‘casts off everything from himself 5 ( sam-ni-as ) ; 
parivraj, parivrdiaka, because he ‘ wanders about ’ 
homeless ; and bhiksu, because without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar. 5 

(4) The Sannyasin (parivrdjalca, bhiksu). — The 
sannyasa, which is originally only the ‘ abandon- 
ment 5 of the entire brahmanical mode of life in the 
three airamas, assumed in course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest airama, which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first be entered 
upon towards the close of life after passing 
through the stages of brahmachdrin, grihastha, 
and vanaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the atman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
by which it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 
The sannycisa , accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the atman and to 
emancipation in a series of later Upanisads of 
which the most important are Brahma, Sannyasa, 
Aruneya, Kanthairuti, Paramahamsa, Jabala, 
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Ah-ama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannyasin, 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions.* 

3. The Asramas in post-Vedic time.— -Although 
the Upanisade teach that every man, Sfldra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the atman, the 
knowledge of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sfldra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and tlms the Sfidras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religions community with the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
Cdramas became the via salutis through which 
every twice-born man ( dvija ) had to pass, t'.c. 
every Brahmana, K?atriya, and Vaisya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. As in Vedic. times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-born man had to become 
first a brahmacharin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teaeper, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastha, had to marry, to beget offspring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Ksis by studying the Veda, the fathers by offering 
funeral oblations, men by almsgiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vanaprastha as it is described in Mann, 6. 2, and 
Mahabh. xii. 245. 4 : * When the householder 
sees hiB skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his soub, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. * In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter be dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities’ (Mann, 
6. 23). Further, ‘ after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daunted perseverance’ {MaMbh. xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannyasin, ‘ one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home ( parivrajaka ), and lived merely on alms 
[bhikfii). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any caTe or attendance ; ‘let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse ’ ( Mahabh . xii. 
246. 13) ; * let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command ’ { nideiam , 
which is the better reading both in Mahabh. xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

Wc subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannyasin 
from the sixth book of llano. 'Let him pot down his loot 
pimficd bj his sight, let him drink nater purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech punfled by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure ’ (48). ‘ Let him patiently hear hard words, 
let him not insult an} body, and let him not become an} body’s 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body' (47). ‘Against 
an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 
when he is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
scattered at the sev en gates (of the neighbours) ' (48). ' Neither 
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hr (explaining) prodigies and omens, n or by Ekiii in astrology and 
palmistry, nor by going advice and by the exposition (of the 
b.istras), let him eier seek to obtain aims’ (50). * Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brabmapas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants' (51). 'His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, n staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature’ (52). ‘Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments’ (55) 'When no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers hai e been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg’ (50). ‘Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things" (67). 
‘By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects’ 
(50). 'By tiie restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality’ (60). 'In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him alwa}s by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
(63). 1 When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ’ (80).* 

For further information about the four (dramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, bks. ii.-vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahabharata , chiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the shoit 
description, Mahabh. xii. 191-192, which, being 
in prose, may have been inserted from an old 
Dharmasutra. f 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four a&ramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
ana admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the woild which is innate in 
them. It ofiers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age, in the stage of vanaprastha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannyasin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four edramas: although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

Literature. — The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Asceticism (Hindu), Umnimds. 

P. Deussen. 

ASSAM.— I. Religious history. — There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 
professes to he a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘Aryan’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have. sprung from Vedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aboriginal 

* SBE xxv. 207-213. 
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beliefs on the simple nature-worship of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, philosophers, 
and the highly cultivated warrior chiefs who played 
so important a part in the development of Hinduism, 
must have been due to conquest, at once physical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they were always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from North-Western India. But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into the Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently be stated as briefly as 
possible, the process by which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, by 
analogy and in some cases by actual historical 
indications, the process can be traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is singularly interesting to note liow alien blood 
and alien civilizations are quietly assimilated by 
the slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, what we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of Kamarupa (q.v.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrup, 
whose capital, now Gauhati (or Guahati), was 
then famous all over India as Pragjyotishpur, the 
‘ City of Eastern astrology. ’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 


was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings of Kcimarupa obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarchs, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, as it arose into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the fictions common to early law 
and early religion in all country cat adapted 
into Hinduism. It wsu* «,ueed, by common 
consent, at Pragjyowsnpur that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 
personified in his iakti, or ‘-wife.’ Devi, as the 
sakti of Siva, is the energy chiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Tantras, the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism. On the Nilachal hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Gauhati, still 
stands the temple of Itamaksa Devi, one of the 
forms of the Sakti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of Kamarupa and of 
ICamagiri (the religious name of the Nilachal hill) 
is as follows : 


Sati, the first wife of the god Siva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband by her father Daksa, who 
was incensed by the interruption of his famous sacrifice of 
burnt-offering. (It may he worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the southern slopes 
of the Bhutan and Aka hills catch fire in the dry winter 
season, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the Bky is caused by the reviving ashes of Daksa’s 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, liia 
dead wife’s body on his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Visiju 
pursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 
the body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a pi(ha- 
sthana, sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagiri hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
subsequent extension of the idea, with those of Prithim , 
‘the broad Earth,’ regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued his penance, and Knma-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from his austerities. 
He succeeded. Siva was so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to ashes by a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where ho recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful valley ever 
since known as Kamarupa, the ‘Shape of Love.’ 

As the legend sufficiently indicates, the princes 
and Tipper classes of the kingdom of Kamarupa 
were Hindus, probably spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 
what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they speak what are known ns Dravidian languages, 
and the Southern races are of tho dusky Negrito strain, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled with other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (priests 
and astrologers) resemble their Bengali neighbours, and the 
Dorns, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearance is of the ‘ Mongolian ’ type, 
bearing, more or less, the characteristic aspect of the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoros) no record, historical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north- 
east and the south-east of tho valley. The oldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in Assam belongs to the Mon - Khmer sub- 
family, which has recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austric’ family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Further India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America. It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigned over peoples 
of this race in the Far East as well as in Assam. E. A. Gait, 
in bis History of Assam, quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who was ruling in Upper Burma in a.d. 105, and also 
that of Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con- 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in a.d. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait says, must have passed through Assam, as, probably, 
did the Hindus from Kam-bod, in N.W. India, who founded 
and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom in Indo-China. 
It is possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded a nd jr»v» tb«ir 
language temporarily to much of North A-oA. — wen 
as to parts of Burma. But tV Offllf J^^n-IChmer tongue sur- 
viving in Assvsr k tka' -ji the Khasis, now inhabiting and 
giraj, u_eir name to the mountains between Kamrup and 
Sylhet. These interesting people remained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Hindu influences. They are a curious counterpart 
of the Basques in the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, whether in blood or speech, has become completely 
assimilated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burmese tongues. These 
have three main groups of dialects. The first of them is Naga, 
spoken in and to the east of the Naga hills. The second is 
Kuki-Chin, spoken in Manipur, Cachar, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known as the Mikirs, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Khasi hills jutting into, the Assam 
plain. The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
as yet hardly at all come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson’s celebrated investigations into their language and 
ethnology) as ‘Bodos.’ They comprise the Meches of Northern 
Bengal ; the Kacharis of Northern Assam ; the Dimasas, who 
live in the hills between Nowgong and Cachar; the Garos and 
Tipperas, inhabiting the mountains called after them ; scattered 
plains-folk known as Lalangs and Rabhas ; and (if they really 
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belong to the Bodo race) the Chutijas of Lakhimpur and the 
great Majuli island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of common origin. But the . wide-spread survival of this 
groun of tongues presupposes an invasion of sufficient force to 
impose them upon subject and assimilated races. .Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as m the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of raco 
was complete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far os those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very' slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and Is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Meches and the Kachans, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimasas, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (Bee art. 
Bonos) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
adopted into Hinduism. 

Wliat the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamariipa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of longs and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrme of Kam- 
aksa Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a religion of propitiation of 
awful and nncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamariipa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahabharata downwards, and especially 
in certain Puranas which deal chiefly with the 
worship of Siva and his iakti, such as the Kalika 
Purana. On the other hand, Krsna .makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarters of the British District of Darning, are the scattered 
remains of uhafc seem to have been temples— stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. These are said to 
have been the palace of one Bana Asura (the ward Asura im- 
plies that the king was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many 60ns and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one bight of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Ohltra-lekha (literally, the ' draughts-woman ') had 
magic skill in drawing portraits, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Krjpa himself, and this picture Usha recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arts to Usha's bower, and 1 married her according to the 
Gandharvn ceremony.’ The j oung lovers were surprised by the 
princess’s father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 
Biva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him ' in serpent 
bonds.’ Kffija came to his grandson's rescue with a great fleet 
and army, and carried him and his brido away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘ the city of blood ’) to tills day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ’river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
tliis tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hills. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were thriven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Theirnational costume, curiously enough, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kirati, ‘ dweller in the hills.’ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any ease,. the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to he readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still visible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

But there are many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Maha- 
bharata and Fiftiu JPurStja, to have carried off the car-rings of 
Aditi (the mother and daughter of Dak$a, above described) to 
his impregnable castle of Prigiyolishpur, where Kp?pa, at the 
request of the gods, went and lolled him and recovered the 
jewels. In the Harivaihsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s eon and successor was Bhagadatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the Sabha 
Parvan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Durvodnan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavoa in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam. In the first half of the 
7th cent, we at lost get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Vnrmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the upper classes were Tantnk 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as we shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
Erom the 7th to the 12tli cent, our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were records of "rants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamarupa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shiins who descended into the valley 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a. manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their bit - ran -jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqueness of narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in. Assam. The name Assam 
itself is. probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (q.u) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Pragjyotishpur (which gradually 
came to be called Gauhiiti) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other towns and palaces in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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and became, as zealous Hindus, defenders of the 
famous shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamaksa. 
But the bulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. They 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Vaisnavas, and hold a creed which is manifestly 
tinged by Buddhistic influences. Their faith is 
that of the Bhagavatas, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as having been incarnate in human form, and as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con- 
sidered as possible or desirable. Rather is it the 
object of the Vaisnava worshipper to obtain by 
bKakti, or * devotion,’ and prayer, fellowship with 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see Bhakti-MARGA). 

2. laaktism. — (a) Historical aspect. — This new 
religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
belong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Aliom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, who died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the celebrated commander Silarai. Nara 
Nfirayana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. .Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was himself a Sakta (a wor- 
shipper of the iakti of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Kamaksa Devi, which had been destroyed 
by Musalman invaders. He imported Brahmans 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parvatia guqain 
(‘mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at ICara- 
aksa, is a Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two stone figures Avhich are said to represent 
Nara Narayana himself and his warrior brother 
Silarai (or Sukladhvaj). What Saktism then was 
(and what it still is in principle) may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the opening of 
the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from Gait’s History. 

' At this time Saktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of India. Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various 
ceremonies, prayers, and incantations are prescribed in a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Parvati. The fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature ns manifested by personified desire. It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kalika Purapa it is stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
bo offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with is laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
Kamiikfa was opened, the occasion was celebrated by the im- 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Accord- 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, there was in Kamarupa a class of persons 
called Bhogis, who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goddess had called them, they 
wero treated as privileged persons ; they were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command ; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were lulled. 
Magic also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain-x-Akbari the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out ol the body of “ a pregnant woman who has gone her full 
term of months." The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 50). 

It .may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 
Saktism of Kamaksa was the religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a state of semi-savagery by adoption 
into Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and lust were im- 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 


beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surma valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abuses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, that life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 
physical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
Indo-Chinese races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occupation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had _they established themselves on the 
ruins of the Ahom monarchy, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would have come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamaksa was one of incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent, a reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect ana application of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may be well to state briefly what the 
present state of Sakti- worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley, is known to be. 

( b ) Saktism at the present time. — The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly less 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in mediaeval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons : (1) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance; (2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement of communication, 
and the fact that Assam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers than any other Indian province, have 
effected a real change in the tenets, perhaps, and 
certainly in the manners of Saktas. Saktism 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriptures of the sect, a religion of blind terror, 
of uncomprehended forces, of the terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy ; that she 
creates only because she destroys; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction. The fsaktist can indeed say of Ins 
Kamak§a, or of some other form of the generative 
powers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretian 
Venus, 

‘ per te quoniam genus omne animantuni 
Concipitur, visitque exortum Inmina soils.’ 

He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recurring 
marvel of love. But behind seems to. lurk a 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nilaelial hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by .loving, , 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is. very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bhanumati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of livin" 
Bengali men of letters, the sense of the mingled 
horror and rapture of Siikti-worship is expressed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a graphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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October 1897, The whole description is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote comer of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
dom of Kamnrupa, and still preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of tho pale azure ot the 
sky overhead, of tho yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the rich gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of tho peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Ohandra-sekbar, crowned with the 
learn of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
es the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Oyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the i 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of a plentiful harrest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children ; their minds are Ailed 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But tho goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, tho great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all — happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestio 
animals, even the birds of the air — in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
1 Rapa-Kf et fra,’ the ‘ Field of Battle.’ 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Cbandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their supremacy through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamarupa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms ; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amabasya week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified -with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Brahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the Aioka^tami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Report on the Census of Assam, taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows : 

‘Their religious ceremonies [i.e. those of the Saktas of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says * that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamak§5 relate to things that can 
never become tho subject of description, and that “the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it Is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
be capable of devising." I am not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, hut his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far ns I know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
of religion.' Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 
Siktism given by Monier Williams in his Religious Life and 
Thought m India. 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
haras, or ‘five M’s,' namely, Madya, ‘wine’; 

* Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 258. 


Mamsa, ‘flesh’; Matsya, 'Ash’; Mudra, ‘parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation ’ ; and Maithuna, 
‘ the indulgence of sex.’ B. 0. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1901. 

Befoire quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not he accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious beliefs or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so faT as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Keligion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamaksa temple, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
are more valued and more consistently practised 
than in Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly he considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to he of foreign origin; and 
there can he no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Vaisnavism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3 . The Vai§qavism of Assam. — (a) The histori- 
cal aspect of Assamese Visnu-worship. — When the 
Koch king Nara NSrayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bbuiya, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it 1 b said, Beized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Ratna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Jlnnoharis 
daughter Lakjnri became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she bore two sons, Santanu and S/Lmanta. Santanu became a 
follower of Vi?pu, and Samanta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva— another reminder ot the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at Lakjmipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhlmpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachari or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Cbutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fel! victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
so many other cases, this semi-royal family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some Intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, describes Sankara Deva as the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 

It la said of Sankara that he early recognized the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the goddess of Life and Death, 
and was puzzled by the anomalies of the Sakta religion, obvious 
enough to modem minds, if they presented few difficulties to 
simple races surrounded not only by human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 
earthquake and storm. Sankara’s fate was cast in a happier 
and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
forces between the two great powers of the Koch and the 
Ahom, and when men had leisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace together, 
and that Nature herself might not be so hostile after all. He 
spent twelve years in Bengal, chiefly, it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the religious ideas of a greater than himself, 
the famous reformer Ohaitanya. Like his master, he made the 
Bhagavad Oita his scripture, and Kr$pa, the heroic incar- 
nation of Visiju, the god of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, Doth before and after 
Chaitanj’a, of the Bhdgavata religion, which in some of its forms 
so closely resembles the teachings of Christianity that it has 
been supposed by some that the doctrine of bhakti, or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed from the Thomasine 
Christians of Southern India (see Bhakti-marcu). Sankara, at 
all events, abjured priests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men are alike the sons of Vispu, possessed of immortal souls, 
and capable of being freed from sin and sorrow by addressing 
their prajers to their loving Father. He at first strove to 
propagate his ideas — and his earnest desire to find converts 
affords another parallel with Christianity — in the Ahom 
dominions. But the Ahom kings were under the domination 
of Sakta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 
Sankara was compelled to take refuge at Barpeta, in the king- 
dom of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Narayarja. 
It is said that the king had many interviews with the reformer, 
and even proposed to become his disciple. But Sankara, with 
characteristic modesty, refused the honour. 

This story may merely record in a concise and 
picturesque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tried, as their Brahman predecessors 
had. done, to win over the ruling classes. Their 
‘ kingdom,’ if the expression may be used without 
irreverence, ‘ was not of this world,’ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
races and classes, those which orthodox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ‘ Aryan ’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas and bar- 
barian. It is said by modem followers of Sankara 
that he had studied the Bhagavad Gita, before he 
proceeded to Bengal, with Hari Deva and Damodar 
Deva, subsequently to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a "widely spread wave of religious 
inquiry and a silent revolution against the physi- 
cal and spiritual tyranny of Sakta priests. It is 
at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Roman doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyasa in Nepal, Rfimfinanda in Orissa, 
Chaitanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

Sankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple Madhava, a Kfiy- 
astha like himself. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, Madhava is regarded "with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect is commonly known as the Mahfipuru- 
fiyas, the followers of the ‘ Great Man ’ or Teacher, 
i.e. Madhava. But there were some who, on the 
death of their original teacher, were still under 
the influence of old-time ideas, and resented the 
founding of a hierarchy of Kfiyasthas as religious 
guides. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
founded sects of their own. The most important 
of these Brahman dissidents were Damodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
ehaitras, or centres of religious instruction. The 
most important and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not wholly unlike Buddhist monas- 
teries, at Auniati, Daksinpfit, Garamur, and Kuru- 
fibfihi — all in the remarkable Majuli island, 
perhaps the longest river -island in the world, - 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modem Districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
There is little Saktism now except in Kfimrup 
Laur ; and that of the Vaisnavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mahapurusiya, while Upper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bamuniya gusains. 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unquestioned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolita or ■writer by 
caste, who quarrelled "with Sankara Deva and 
founded the Mofimfirifi sect, which played an im- 
portant part in subsequent political events, and is 
known to all students of Assamese history as the 
origin of the famous Moamfiria rebellion. It is 
said that the word ‘Moamfiria’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brfihmans to the 
low- caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mod. His disciples were known as 
‘killers of mofi-fish.’ They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the Ahom rulers of Assam 
to crack. 

For a time the Mahfipurusiyas and Bamuniyas 
between them practically ousted Sfiktism from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 
pride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrungpha, 
better known by his Hindu name of Rudra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adopt Hindu- 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krsnarfim Bhattfichariya from 
Nuddea, and made him parvatia gusain , the 
high priest of the mountain-temple of Kamak?a. 
Krsnarfim was a Sakta, and the Court and its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gusain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Rudra Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son, Sunyeophfi or LakSmi Singh. Krsnarfim 
refused to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. LakSmi Singh accordingly im- 
ported another Sakta priest from Bengal, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gusain, 
the ‘New Priests,’ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nfiti Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktism in Assam. 
There are, however, a few representatives still of 
the old indigenous Sfiktism of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of MuJcali Mura, the ‘Bare- 
heads.’ Gait believes that Sfiktism has more vital 
force than Vaisnavism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
says, ‘ are attracted by the more realistic •worship 
of the Saktas, and offer sacrifices^ at Kamfiksa 
despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised by its humbler 
converts, is but a stage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in- 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roast pork 
and rice-beer — luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-Chinese blood in their veins are much 
addicted. Sfiktism, on the other hand, puts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
possible for enthusiasts of either sex to regard 
themselves as incarnations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to please divinity' by 
pleasing themselves. 

( b ) Vaisnavism at the present time . — It remains 
to say a -word as to the Vaisnavas as_ they now 
are. Laymen are under the supervision of the 
gusains of one chattra or another, to whom they 
nave taken the vow of obedience. They_ arc 
visited from time to time by bhakats, or disciples 
of the chattra, -who exact the doles or fines by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Then 
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rustic existence is so uneventful and unchequered 
that a very plain and uncomplex theory of moral 
and material existence suffices them. The Maha- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
avatSrs, or incarnations of Visnu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump. 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari. Worship is earned out by the performances 
of santirtan, the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
accompanied by much beating of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals (hartal). The ten incar- 
nations, or Dai Avatar, of Visnu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
stroyed by Miidhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Mah&- 
puru§iyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have Brahman leaders, 
The Kavlia Bhakats, the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, ana wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chaltra 
there is an image of Visnu, but this is said by the 
Kaulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such ns deer, and also all feathered game. They 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls, (it 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘ deer ’ is pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit paiu. The deer is, in fact, ‘ the 
animal.’) The Slahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan and Daiam attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Namgha$a and Batnavali said to have 
been composed by Mfidhava. The Kirtan and 
Ndmghosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Daiam, and the Batnavali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gita. The Mah&puru§iyas refuse to 
eat with the Dftmodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Kr§na, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Refusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sfldras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little diller- 
ence between their tenets and habits and. those 
of the Mahftpurusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for Bralimanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahftpuru- 
§iyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
etc., following in that respect the example of their 
Brahman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the Sudra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation of Kr§na, bnt do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the bhakat-scva, which permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all offerings 
made to them by their jajmdnas , or disciples. 
Hapi Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the fol- 


lowers of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, wlio quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is diffi- 
cult at the present day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4 . Methods of conversion.— The most important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now' obsolete, was that described 
bv Gait as ‘conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
(Census of Assam, 1891, p. 83) ; 

‘Tho Brahmans Ingrotiato themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that ho Is a Hindu of J unexceptionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their Identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, In which his descent Is traced hack to some god In 
tho Hindu pantheon or some potentate In Hindu mythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Hnria llandal, had intercourse with his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Pirvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, tho rest of tho 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were Ktatriyas who fled eastwards to esenpo the wrath of 
Paras ti ramn, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Mcches and Koches The Kachirl kings of Hlramba were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhiraa, tho two chiefs, Kftpa and Govinda 
Chandra, were placed (about 1700 a.d.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. Tho whole of the Kachan's 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
Kfatriya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to tlio orthodox faith. Tho con- 
version of the Jfanlpuris (or Ifcithel, the Kuki-Chln race 
inhabiting tho ImphiU valley) happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been tho founder of tho royal 
family, while the masses of tho people, like the Kuchins, were 
admitted to be "concealed Kpitriyas." To this day a Kiga or 
Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describo himself accordingly 
and to assume tho sacred thread. For the Ahoma, Indra was 
selected as tho mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to bavo been assigned to tho common people, so 
that an A hom on conversion takes as low a place In the Hindu 
casto system, In his own estimation, ns he does in that of ortho- 
dox Hindus.’ 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into tho traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vcdic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
( Languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Briihmans were notlikely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste— generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people aro kept on a much lower footing than the 
icings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal namo and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam valley tho Koch casto is usually 
allotted to converts — a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch w’as 
originally the namo of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to. Bnjbariisi, or ‘royal-bom,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the KacUfiri. Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, the Di-ma-fisa, as already related, have 
been raised to Ksatriya rank. But even the 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himself 
under the protection of a gusain and taking; the 
oath of obedience, or saran. He is then called a 
Saraniya. At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre- 
quently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
descendants) becomes a Modalii, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachari 
is accepted as a Kamtali or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the confines of Bengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachari or Aliom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipuris and Kacharis ; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to be received as Ksatriyas 
though the Ksatriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarh. 

It may be mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well-authenticated case of a young 
Kachari in Darrang who was brought up in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
savings in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could find nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of two 
wives. It was, of course, impossible for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, but he married a Koch girl en eecondes noces, 
and himself in due course became a Hindu Koch. 

At the present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Banda Mdtaram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
m one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one who -will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Math, 
from which the hymn is taken, will have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Pragjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘ national ’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Japan has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more esoteric and, according to 
European ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modem Europe. Or the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs or the ancient civilization of 


Kamarupa, there can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with one another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius — a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Rome. It would be unwise to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus Kam- 
aksa still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are much as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of |Gauhati was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travels of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Couch, or 
Quiehen, as he calls it, when Nara Narayana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamarupa. 

See, further, separate artt. on Ahoms, Bodos, 
Khasis, Lushais, Manipuris, Mikirs, Nagas. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see IslXm (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see Buddhism (in Burma and Assam). 

Litbratuak. — E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta, 
1006, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1901 (Assam), 1902 ; Assam District 
Gazetteers, iii. (Goalpara), Calcutta, 1906 ; iv. (Kamrup), Allaha- 
bad, 1905 ; v. (Darrang), Allahabad, 1905 ; vi. (Nowgong), Cal- 
cutta, 1005 ; vii. (Sibsagar), Allahabad, 1906 ; viii. (Lakhimpur), 
Calcutta, 1905 : Manmatha Nath Ghose, A Brief Sketch of the 
Religious Beliefs of the Assamese People, Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D. Anderson. 

ASSASSINS. — i. Names. — ‘Assassins’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called Ta'limites (‘ Instruction- 
ists’) or Rasan ites (‘followers of IJasan Sabah’), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning ’), Isma'ilians (‘ adherents of 
Isma'il b. Ja'far as-Sadiq’), or Sab'ites (‘Hep- 
tadists ’), and sometimes confused with the Baba- 
kites or Huramites and Qarmatians (q.v. ). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessini, assisini, assassi, 
hassasuti, heissessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till it was finally identified 
by de Sacy {M6m. de VInstitut, iv. 44) with the 
Arabic hasshashin or hashlshiyya, ‘drinkers of 
hashish’ (an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
cating properties, with which there is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo (3rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 
parallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 
Hammer, Mines de VOrient, iv. 355), can only be 
regarded as a romance. The name hasshashin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in very 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian branch 
of the sect ; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who associated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
(ZDMG xx. 591). 

2 . Tenets. — The tenets of the community are 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Isma'ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, with the for- 
mulae of Islam ; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur an 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 

* To de Sacy’s references we may add Mufid al-‘ulum (Cairo, 
1310, p. 60), where hashish is said to be the food of the Mulhias 
(the name by which the sect is known to its enemies). 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imams, whereas most 
of the Sln’ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being thatlsma'U b. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
im&mate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma'ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdi 
(‘divinely-guided’ leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded theFatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab'ite refers to their 
belief m seven incarnations of the deity, called 
natios, 1 utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma'Il; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these natiqs there came a series of seven imams , 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja (‘ argument’), dhu ma$$a 
(‘ sucker/ i.c. imbiber of learning), dai akbar 
(‘greater missionary’), dai ma'dhun (‘permitted 
missionary’), mukallib (‘trainer’) and mu’min 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly. they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattering a 
man’s particular taste {e.g. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘washing with sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘ permitted missionary ’ 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning ’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Chres- 
tomathic persane, i. 178): 

1 When the Qur'an says Jesus had no father, the meaning la 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it eaye that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings * 

Rather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’anic passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khalifa, Aba Bakr and 
'Omar, who kept the first imam, 'Ail, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence’ might be regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence ; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. 

3. History. — The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent, of Islam ; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
centuiy contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imam. The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with Hasan b. 'All b. 
Sabah the Himyarite, ordinarily known as Hasan 
Sabah, who in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamat near Kazvln ; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1258, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol HulagU. On that occasion tlie conqueror 


gave his vizier ’Ata Malik J uwainl the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called J ahun-Kushdi, tr. by De 
fidmery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was altcrwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond ( 06 . 1498) in his History, together vvith 
Borne other matter bearing on the history of Jlasan §abfth and 
his successors (published vvith tr. by Jourdnm In Notices et 
Extraits, ix. 143 ff,). An account In some respects more 
favourable to Hasan is given m the chronicle of Hamdallah 
Mustaufi ( 06 . 1319 a.d.), translated by Defrdmery in JA, 1848. 
Some of the matter given bv Mirkhond is derived from n work 
by the celebrated Ni?am al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
Was well acquainted vvith Hasan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jdmi' at.taicanb (Brit. JIus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. Q. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia, il. 199 if.), who has dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
eated. According to this, his father's home was Kutah, but ho 
ad migrated to Qum, where Hasan was bom ; both originally 
belonged to the Shi'ito ‘ Sect of Twelve , 1 buttho son was con- 
verted to the 1 Sect of Seven ' through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Nafir-i-Khusrav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Fdtimid Khalifs of Egypt, at whoso court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljuks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been made assigns Hasan a 
motive of this sort for joining tho scot. 

About the year 472 a.H. (a.D. 1079) H asan went 
to the court of the Egyptian Klialif Mustanijlr, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more than two 
years in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 
Khalifa eldest son Nizar, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. H asan Sabah 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imam was unalterable. He obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Isma'Ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
Hasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and 'Iraq (Schefer, op, cit., i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (ed. Tomberg, vol. 
x. p. 213), the Isma'Ilian revival with which 
Hasan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu'adhdhin (‘ caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Ni?am al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed with great brutality, and thereby ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
Hasan Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
avenged on Ni?am al-Mtdk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; but the order of 
events is not quite certain. Wliat is clear is that 
the sect was highly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though _ the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
be safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Nl§fibur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan, 1900, p. 
62). That of Alaniut, which fell into the hands 
of Hasan, ‘ is 32 miles from Kazvln ; it is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the top ; about 
200 feet high everywhere save to the W., where it 
maybe 100’ ( JUGS viii. 431; cf. iii. 15). Hasan 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an 'Alid who happened to be governor, and 
on whom IJasan imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority 
among the Isma 'Ilians by professing to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khalif, whom they acknow- 
ledged as their chief. IJasan caused the land sur- 
rounding his fortress to be carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of the Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
Hasan was a preacher and controversialist. W orks 
by him * or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khalif Mustazhir (487-512 A.H.), 
whose reign coincided with Hasan’s tenure of 
Alamut. A second tract written by him in answer 
to the ‘Instructionists,’ called ‘The Just Balance’ 
(al-Qustas al-Mustaqim), was published in Cairo, 
1900. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘ and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamut,’ as well as a comrade of 
D&mghan Isfahan!, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been •written before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of Hasan were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were current in the time of Sliahrastani, who in his 
works on Sects and Schools, ed. Cureton, p. 150 (A.D. 
1127 [521 A.H.]) gives excerpts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
independent use of the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse must be had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called at-ta 'limiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his purpose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a common way of dealing with enemies, H asan 
Sabah appears to have systematized the process in 
a manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the Isma'ilians by a late writer, but 
which may well have been taught also by H asan 
Sabah, was that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the imam. If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights ; whereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatremfcre, Mines de V Orient, iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fida’is, were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own lives readily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which 

*One of them is called by JluJjammad b. Malik Shah ‘the 
book filled with lies ’(Abu Ya'la IJamzah, ed. Amedroz, p. 153). 


Hasan Sabah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and maks 
terms with various rulers. In the second year of hie 
residence at Alamut he struck down Ni?am al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the Sultan Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of his made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Barqiyaruq, and the former’s 
brother, Sin jar, installed by his nephew as governor 
of Khurasan. During the war between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region called Kuhistan. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Seljuk courts were its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to ruin his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the Isma'Ilian sect ; delations 
multiplied ; suspicion hovered over eveiy one ’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoirc des Mongols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Barqiyaruq, son of Malik Shah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamut by 
Hasan Sabah, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also. Whether these Syrian Isma'ilians at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain ’ is not certain ; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatrembre, to which 
something is added by Defrlmery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of Alamut, we 
hear of the Isma'ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo ; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Seljuk prince of that 
place, Ridwan, who is thought to have employed 
their sendees in getting rid of his enemy Janah 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as al-Haklm 
al-Munajiim and after him Abu Tahir al-Sa’igh 
(Abu Ya'la Hamzali, p. 149 ). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, m 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, however, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks. Richvan’s successor, 
Alp Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljuks, organized a massacre of the Isma'ilians in 
1113 ; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atabek, they got possession of Bani’as, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 owing to a 
massacre of their adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12 th cent, they were in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of Tripoli, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their territory and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th April, 1192, an emis- 
sary of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain ’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; different accounts make the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain’ — or rather Rashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
— despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladin, and at that of our Richard I. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as monks, 
The ability with which the Isma'ilian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acts from botli Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em- 
perors. And many a crime of the_ sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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The throne founded by JJasan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors — Buzurg Umid (51S-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (532-557), his son IJasan 
(657-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
Hasan (607-618), his son 'Ala ad-Dxn (618-653), his 
son Rukn ad-DIn (653-654), when Alamut was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hulfigu, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Isma'ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs ; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when lie required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qala’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian, undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamluk Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
sendees against enemies ; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamlflk Qa’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of IJasan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting the claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Klialif to the imamate on 
the ground that ltliad descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir ; and that he, IJasan, 
though supposed to be' the son of the governor of 
Alamflt, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the Fast (Saum), and made some changes 
in public worship. He is also charged with haying 
given permission for various forms of immorality. 
The fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them with dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Din Smnn, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
JA, 1877. About 555 A.H. (A.D. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the place 
of Abfl Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which IJasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice of Abu Muhammad, who 
received liim into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken ofl allegiance to Alamut, claiming to be 
not only imam, but an impersonation of the deity 
— a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma’ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title natig (which is also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abu Firfis, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had notread, and. 


anticipating modem conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., IsmaTlian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser (Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the IJasanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This ohief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Rousseau (‘Mdmoire sur les 
Ismaelis etles Nosairis/ Annales dcs Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of isma'ilians, with head- 
quarters at Masyaf, twelve leagues west of IJamath. 
They were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of IJamath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, Hadravls and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamus. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma’Iljan com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (hut 
see art. QarmatiaNS). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr aa-Dln, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kaclich, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter ( Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiawar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha 'Ail Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some fuither details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
Kirman, lie flea from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as imam on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Fraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khoja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, Jed to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of A glia Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cyclopedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, 'All being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 

Literature. — Denis Lebey de Batilly, Train de Vorigine des 
anciens Assassins porte-eouteatix, 1603; Falconet, ‘disserta- 
tions sur ies Assassins, peuple d'Asie ’ (MAIBL iviL, 1751) ; do 
Sacy, * Sur l'origine du com des Assassins ’ (Him. de VInstuut, 
iv., 1600); Quat.-emere, ‘SJ^moiresurles Assassins’ (ihnes de 
VOrient, iv., 1814) : Defrdmery, ‘Recbercliessur les Assassins’ 
(JA, 1851, 1855); S. Guyard, r Un grand Mnitrc des Assassins’ 
(ib. 1877) ; E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. (1006) 
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ASSIMILATION (Psychological).— The term 
•' assimilation ’ in psychology represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, hut its precise application 
has been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive process : a presentation is * assimil- 
ated’ wien it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the * self.’ 

(2) Historically, the first usage of the term was 
the converse of the above : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle (tj yv&cris rov o/iolov rtg d/ioltg) : so 
AJbertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (a) ideas are * copies ’ or images of 
reality, and ( b ) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) In modem psychology', ‘ assimilation ’ is ap- 
plied to a form of association (q.v.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial association, the features of which are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 

resentations, not between individual or indepen- 

ent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity ; (b) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘ sensation ’ [i.e. peripherally excited), the otner 
necessarily a ‘ representation ’ (i.e. centrally ex- 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘ inseparable association ’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality' and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of tactual quality and 
‘ hardness ’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘smoothness ’ or ‘ rough- 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More definitely, ‘ assimilation ’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either intensive, as in the 
musical clang, or the chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed) ; or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as when a 
perception (e.g. that of an orange) ‘ reproduces ’ 
an idea (e.g. that of the moon), which has some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be somehow * revived ’ ; and (b) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 

arts of one and the same consciousness, as the 
octrine of association requires ; (c) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(5) On this view, of which Hoffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), i.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but lias 
an added quality or colouring, by which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Hoffding calls the 
Bekanntheitsqualitdt, ‘ the quality of known-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Kiilpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the known excites 
other ideas, and (b) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features, 
how’ever, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice, 
according to w'hich all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘ is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Hoff- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation betw'een two elements, 
namely, the new or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (a,, aj, etc.), the vdiole being symbolized by 

(i) ; a is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 

but an ‘ implicate (gcbundene) representation ’ — a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions: ‘We have to do 
not with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new with the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other, (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product, (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental grow'th, and is 
correlated with a special development of the cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres), 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology (cortical or sensory, psychic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have as 
their ‘ basis ’ distinct physical functions and struc- 
tures. 

Literature. — Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 
1893, p. 121 fT., also ‘ Ueber Wiedererkennung,’ etc. in Ft ertel- 
jahrschrift fur wiss. Philos, vols. xiii. and xiv., Phil. Stud. 
vol. viii.; Lehmann, Phil. Stud. vols. v. and vii.; Ward, 
EBr, 1887, art. 1 Psychology,’ p. 62 ft. , also ‘ Assimilation and 
Association ' in Hind, N.S. vols. ii. andiii.; Wundt, Grundpigc 
dcr physiol. Psych. 6 (1902-03) iii. 177 S. and 52Sff.; Kiilpe, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169 ff.: Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (189S-99), bk. i. ch. ii. ; Thorndike, 

‘ Animal Intelligence ' in Psych. Rev., Jlonog. Suppl. vol. ii. 
4 ; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution , 1901, cb. v. 

J. Lewis MTntvre. 

ASSIMILATION (Beligious).— All develop- 
ment, that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow', must assimilate ‘ w’hatever is good and true 
m general culture ’ (Tiele, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a. statement, then we may say it 
* Mind, N.S. iii 6S2. 
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jmst appropriate whatever conduces to its growth — 
‘all that makes its creed clearer and deeper (ib. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it ’ (ib. 237). What is thus 
appropriated will in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘assimilated] to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion which 
thus takes up from the environment something 
good and true, and assimilates it, will be affected 
by what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
appropriated the good or true idea ; it will be 
different from what it was before ; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ [ib. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throning off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown oft is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which — useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found — was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formula; 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denjing 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
grow in the same way as they — by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
1 assimilation ’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment; and 
such Ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position ; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them — or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may — and if it is to grow, must — come 
into conflict -with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 
tween the old and the new is inevitable ; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion ; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. Ana, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief v'hich it strengthens may be one 
winch religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
Assimilation ’ is not necessarily and ahvays bene- 
ticial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

? n other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
by the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Christianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship : we have to recognize ‘ the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example of 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up — -whether from Philo or from 
‘ the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product ’ (ib. p. 88) — and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood ; 1 the new faith 
fashioned a new thing ’ out of it (ib. p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol ’ (ib. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity — ‘never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine ’ (ib.) ; the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion ’ ; it is ‘ the fuller explanation ’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teaching, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself’ 
(ib. p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit m 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thing, -viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not ? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed— in a word, assimilated— by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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true in the Philonian teaching ; and it has grown , 
consequently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (ib. p. 144). But the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exorcised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself. We 
may believe — as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe — that the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Church 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church lias always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance : * our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance . . . must vary with the 
particular circumstances of the case’ (ib. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, hut no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 
'it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes ’ 
(ib. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is being assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘ constated ’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects bo higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one who believes in the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will bo a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Clirist-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 
people. 

Literature.— C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science of Re- 
ligion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1897; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Lond. 1907 ; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity, 
Lond. 1907 ; P. Wendland, Die IIctlcnistisch-Romische Eultur, 
Tubingen, 1007. F. B. JEVONS. 

ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase, Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and psycho- 
logical import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
principle of that theory of Knowledge which would 
derive. all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
past experience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. The so-called ' Laws of Association ’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current English text-books of 
Psychology, (a) Law of Continuity, a present 
object will recall to mind any object with which it 


was contiguous in space or time, c.g. the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place, (b) Law of Similarity : a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, e.g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles, (c) Law of 
Contrast : a present object recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, e.g. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It is this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation botli of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological theory. 

It has been claimed by Sir V. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from dc Mcmoria ct Jlcminiscentia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
gives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing with memory (^»-i)m?), or 
what modem Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection (&v&nvT)<ns). 

'The occurrence of an act of recollection is duo to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence la necessary - , it Is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the second will be summoned into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the occurrence of the second process will take place only In 
most cases. It bo happens that Borne people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the sequence 
has frequently taken place, and lienee, in some Instances, after 
seeing the things once we remember them better than others 
who have seen them frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes Is stimulated which leads to the 
stimulation of that one nfter which the experience to be recol- 
lected Is wont to occur. Consequently we hunt for the next 
in the scries, starling our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from something else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’ f 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship between recollected idea and present 
object of consciousness (Pha:do, 73 D). At the 
eight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Siinmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘Recollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike.’ J There had, 
however, been no formulation of the principles in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientific theory of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature (1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco- 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow — 

‘when the former thought introduced! the later. . . . The 
cause of the coherence or consequence of one conception to 
another is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense : as, for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, for the same cause ; 
from stone to foundation, becauso we see them togother; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult : and, according to this 
example, the mind may run almost from anything to any- 
thing.’ § 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and different 
form winch one might in general term ‘ appetitive, 
on account of the cause assigned for it, 

‘The cause whereof is tho appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next means to that end.’ || 

* IVorfcs of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D*\ . 

t De Scnsu and de Memoria, ed. by R. T. Ross, Carab. Univ. 
Press. This translation, from the point of view of scholarship, 
seems preferable to that given by Sir W. Hamilton. 

J Jowett’s tr. of Phcedo, 74 A. . 

| Human Nature, ch. iv. §§ 1 and 2. I Ib. ch. iv. f 2. 
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‘To omit that kind of dlscursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything:, there are often other diverse sorts : as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eyo upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the houDds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a beginning 
arbltrarj. , , ,, ... . 

‘Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 

• • ,l _ . c _ i. _ 1 — ,1 iUf> 4V,> T DHnn«'fne 


of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came last ; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 
place wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is called 
Reminiscence.’* 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, but Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 


appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 


‘All experience being . . , hut remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’ + for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience — 

* which is nothing else hut the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.' J ‘ When a man hath 
so often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calletb both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
past. This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 
do ordinarUy think.’ 5 

It i8 the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that differentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance — 

‘for one conception followetb not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it obanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof in their 
hunger : but man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
tho thought he had when he set it up. . . . In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind Borne conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.’ 1 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase * Association of Ideas ’ ; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory. U The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas * that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘ This strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests,’ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical significance. 

'Human Nature, ch. tv. ${ S, 4, 5; cf. Leviathan, pt i. 
eta. ill. 

t lb. ch. vi. SI. t lb. ch. tv, 5 6. 

S n. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. || lb. ch. v. §§ 1 and S. 

y concerning Human Understanding, bk. U. ch. x. 

** Jo. bk. li, ch. S3. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), he brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘ inseparable ’ and is 1 the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect/ * 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike. ^ 

Alter Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; hut with Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship iB due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, . . . we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other. ’+ 

Although in his theory of knowledge Hnme 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
application of the principle of association to ex- 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain/ 1 Custom is the causa of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
'this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience/ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (17491 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex mental phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely hound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. _ The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view sbme of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso, 
•The white medullaty substance of the brain is also the im- 
mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind : 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this sub- 

* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv., ed. Green. 

1 Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. § v. 

J Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

} Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. I r. 
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6tance, corresponding changes are made in our ideas ; and 
vice versa. 

* External objects occasion, first in the nerves on which they 
are impressed, nnd then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

‘ Sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of themselves, which may be called simple 
ideas of sensation. 

1 Sensory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be called vibratiuncles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. 

‘Any sensations, A, B, C, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, b, c, etc., that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
6, e, etc., the ideas of the rest. 

• Any vibrations, A, B, 0, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, b, c, etc., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, Aj when impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, e, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association.’^ 

Sensations are associated when their impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strength and frequency of impression 
are the determining conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herbart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

‘The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the efficacy of any vibration to raise any other is not in 
the simple ratio of its vividness, but as some power less than 
unity ; for thus b may raise c, a weaker vibration than b, c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the efficacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at last.' t 

It was because of the physiological doctrines 
upon which the psychological theories were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet with 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate successors. In France, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushed to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s * plain, historical method.’ One might 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of, Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness. But 
there is nothing which at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others ; 
analysis of it will reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far, removed such an effort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 

‘ To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
in succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when we 
acquire any knowledge whatever. ... My looking at an object 
is an action by which my eye tend3 towards the object to which 
it is directed : for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 

. . . The attention we pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
us. . . . As we bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a double attention— it consists in two sensations. ... It is im- 
possible for us to compare two objects and to experience side 
by Bide, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
us exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
blances or differences is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
nothing still but sensation.’ J 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘ desire,’ ‘ will,’ and f the passions ’ from our sensa- 
tions ‘if we consider them as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 
* Observations on Man, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 
t lb. on Prop. xi. p. 39. 

t Condillac, Logique (1805), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. viL 


mental phenomena in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by Reid and 
others, Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 
capacities — simple and relative suggestion. 

‘ Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind— precisely in the same manner, 
and in the same state, as each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which the particular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.' * 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘ the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, difference, proportion or relation in 
general, where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by ns.’t To this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of the Human Mind 
(1829) we have association, freed from the effete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes — 
intellectual and active — and the psychology of these 
is a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, and ‘ spring up or exist in the order in which 
the sensations existed of which they are copies. 
This order is synchronous and successive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law of Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
cases. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, but a 
complex idea, when the ideas which compose it have 
become consolidated so that it always appears as 
one, is capable of entering into combinations with 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’§ 

Conception, imagination, classification, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are shown by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by association. Simi- 
larly for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all cases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associated 
as cause with pleasure as effect; the idea of the 
‘ outward ’ appearance of the action excites bv 
association the idea of the inward feelings which 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no place 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. * Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must he derived from our power over our associa- 
tions ; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion. ’|| This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs.. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science ; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

* Lectures on Philosophy of Human Mind, Lect. 33. 

t Lb. 

t Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii. 

§ lb. vol. i. ch. iii. If Lb. vol. ii. ch. xxiv 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to psychology '"'as clearly recognized 

later l>y John Stuart Mill. 

'A »droce of human nature may he said to exist in proportion 
u the approximate truths which compose a practical knowledge 
of mankind can ho exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
law* of human nature on which they rest.’ * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 
Iletentiveneas, and the Laws of Association — 

* it Is a fair subject of seientifle Inquiry how far these laws can 
l>e made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple laws.’ t 

J, S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.c. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, i.c. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
hut in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
os inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the. product 
into the elemonts is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea he 
lacking, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance psychology. Ho hoped that the 
rapid progress being made in physiology would 
throw light on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new’ 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In lus theoiy of knowledge, Mill iB a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called arc 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths — inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite — does hut testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘ If one 
exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to disjoin them ’ (J. S. Mill’s 
cd. of Analysis of Human Mind , vol. i. ch. iff.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief ; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature.’}: Thus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth ; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

* t'OT'V, hk. vi. ch. Hi. 5 2; cl. Prelate to J. S. Mill’* ed. o( 
•*«utyn,« of Human Mind. 

1 lb. bk. rich. ir. } 3. 

t J, S. MM’e ed. ot A ncdyrls at Human Hind, ch. xl note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
tiffs attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psychologically he regards belief as being prim- 
ordial. It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘ "What, in short, is the difference to 
onr minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.'* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is * experience ’ ; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘ unobserved ’ as w ell as ' observed ’ cases (for 
otherwise it would he no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the nniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed ; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thns the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every procesB of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure ; f and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accord- 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, hut the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion ns an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might he further illus- 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition : 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties 1 b 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirety on the Laws of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.’ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to he 
worked up into the various forms of intellect: 
memory, judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difterence, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation oi these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lend. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

* Analysis of Human Hind, cb. xl. note. 

t Cf. tonic, bk ill. ch. xxi. 
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* The modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various ; but the leading- circumstance is contiguous growth or 
the associating process. Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a number of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.’ * 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as products 
built up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
has begun. This is the more evident if one com- 
pares the later with the earlier editions of Bain’s 
works. The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, but as having its place 
among the biological sciences, as the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new theory which was trans- 
forming the biological sciences — evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex 
phenomena, instead of being compounded from 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data for intellect. It is 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their turn aid in building 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regara to the laws and conditions of associa- 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 

lane as Similarity ; it is the form of reproduction 

erived from consciousness of difference, lust as 
similarity is derived from consciousness of same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
property of mind ; but Bain, nevertheless, treats 
of special ‘ conditions ’ of association by contiguity. 
These are : repetition, concentration of mind, and 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

* Properly speaking, attention or concentration is the employ- 
ment ot will in the sphere of intellect. It is the stimulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective for 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production.’ t 

Bain is here going behind the Law of Contiguity. 
A and B are associated not merely because they 
are successive or simultaneous, but because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conditions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
own condition, ‘ concentration of mind,’ is designed 
to do. 

Spencer’s first edition of the Principles of Psy- 
chology appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and Intellect. Here biological conceptions are the 
foundation of the whole structure. Tne phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or intelligence can be inferred. Life is briefly 
defined as * the continuous adjustment of internal 

* Emotions and Will*, ch. ill. 

+ Senses and Intellect, ‘ The Intellect,’ ch. i. 


relations to external relations.’ * It is * correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it will likewise 
be adjustment of internal relations to external- 
correspondence. 

‘ The relation between two states ol consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them.' 
‘The strength ot the tendency which the antecedent of any 
psychical change has to call up its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 
they symbolize.’ t 

Such is the law’ of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect correspondence 
betw'een subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the * universal postulate ’ behind which 
thought cannot go. The ultimate test by which 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

‘To assert the inconceivableness of its negation is at the 
same time to assert the psychological necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justification for holding 
it to be unquestionable.’ J 

Of such certainty are the ‘ necessary ’ truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus with 
Spencer, as with the earlier writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is ‘psycho- 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it mnst, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties— 
memory, imagination, reason — are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. 

Mental life has two constituents — feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘ The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
Of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock produced by commencement of a new state.’ § 

Relations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
association is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling ‘is joined to and identified with 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings.’ || 

‘Knowing a relation as well as knowing a feeling is the 
assimilation of it to its past kindred ; and knowing it com- 
pletely is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 
But since within each great class the relations pass one into 
another insensibly, there is always, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing is doubtful— a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent in consciousness in 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
When we analyze it, contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
relation in time or in space or in both. . . . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, aggregates with its like in past ex- 
perience. The act of recognition and the act of association are 
two aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.' If 

This somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make clear what association meant to Spencer. 
It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic which Spencer finds in all processes 
of knowing — assimilation. Since consciousness is 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knowing, ‘ differentiation ’ ; consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation ana 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 

* Principles of Psychology, pt. iii. ch. i. 
t Tb. pt. iv. ch. ii. f lb. pt. vii. ch. xi. 

5 lb. pt. ii. ch. ii. II lb. pt. ii. ch. n. 

^ lb. pt. ii. ch. viii. 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

• When ne remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func* 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of struc- 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism 
hero roughly indicated is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth : both are expressions of the same fundamental 
processor life.'* 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of 
knowledge, hut is the principle of growth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed ; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
-psychology should be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
nil. There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, c.g. 
Mill selects Contignity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, hut for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘conditions’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to be called 
‘ association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can be yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
* a revival ’ (see Memory). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose psychology there is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buck zur Psychologic (1815). This was followed by 
the_ fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logie als Wissenschaft neu gegrundet aufErfahrung, 
Metaphysilc, und Mathematilc (1824-1825). Her- 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of 'Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
and can he, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached. Such 
psychology acliieves nothing bub hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, i.e. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because onr knowledge of 
* Principles of Psycfiologp, pt.ri.ch. xrrii 


these particulars is unavoidably defective ; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbart introduces is elaboration ( Ergan - 
sung) or completion by means of constructive 
hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
he demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will he to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
he connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not oeen 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics. Psy- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced by any 
spontaneity of the son], but arise only in its strife 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may be arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to subconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition he removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, but 
these relations between ideas ; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘faculty psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc. — 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill. In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and 
independently of Herbartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid hare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds ; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology, which represents his standpoint in 

f eneral psychology better than the more specialized 
'hysiologtcal Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychology, we find the following 
division of topics : (1) psychical elements ; (2) 
psychical compounds ; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical developments ; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simple items of know- 
ledge, but abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which the simplest experience can be analyzed by 
thought: elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas ; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, e.g. an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception ; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience ; that is to say_, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, e.g. the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
tinguished : for building up compounds, fusion 
and extensive union ; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense — copies of sensations — are 
ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the last, apper- 
ception, is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected -with his ontological view that ‘ will ’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

The same general ground -plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psychology. Psychology 
is defined as ‘ science of the facts of experience in 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals ’ f 
— a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
rdle to bodily processes, since ‘ individual ’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations — the * ideas ’ of English psycho- 
logists — and apperception is treated as being in 
principle capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction.^ For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes apperception, viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system. § 

Widely different as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psychology 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modem 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life — intellection, the feelings, ana conation or 
volition — are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of phenomena ; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher products are built up by elaborative pro- 
cesses. These processes are: differentiation, as- 

♦ Cf. § 17. t § 5, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 

t Cf. ib. § 77. § Cf. ib. § 76. 


similation, and association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process ‘which binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession, 1 * and as being a ‘main 
factor in development, resulting in a progressive 
elaboration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’ t Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con- 
ception of dili'erentiation and integration, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

* We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules : the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.' t 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
psychological theory has to account for as a pro- 
duct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start. 

‘ Working backward from this as we find it now, we are led 
alike by particular facts and general considerations to the 
conception of a totum objectivum or objective continuum which 
is gradually differentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
distinct presentations.’ § 

‘ The notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
only without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
that becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
it.* 11 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(retentiveness), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move- 
ment, the initiation of 1 this,’ the suppression of 
‘that.’ First ‘natural selection,’ then ‘subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ IT Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
contiguity is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity ’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘ the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration.’ ** Through the 
movements of attention they are now jmrts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements o / 
attention * come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity, ’ft _ The power of 
variously distributing attention is the_ one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject of con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the rdle of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ot 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
differentiation and integration. 

‘ The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change ; 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself. 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ ft 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ other 
* Human Hind, i. 185. 1 tb- i. 169 1. 

J * Psychology ’ in EBr 9 xx. 45. ) lb. p. 45. 

|| Ib. p. 45. 5 Ib - P- ® 2 - 

** Ib. p. 61. 11 p - 61- 

}{ A Manual of Psychology, bk. i. eh. i. { 4. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
snccessivc phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’ * There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, rctentivencss is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the * dispositions ’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ' conative unity ’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and_ the sug- 
gested idea. In wlmt is called * association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 
position having a member similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only through 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its plnce as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

Literature. —General : Fern, La Psychologic de ['associa- 
tion, Paris, 1683 ; Janet and Seailles, // iff. dr, la Philosophic, 
Purls, 1837; G. Croom Robertson, ‘Association,' in J3Br 9 , 
8pecial authors have been sufficiently indicated In the article. 

Beatrice Edgell. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.— Jlfcan- 
ing and scope. — The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘Ascension’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 


other both these conceptions have a place in eveiy 
religious system ; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. Heaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physical descent, a 
‘ coming down,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to tno spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an uplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. _ Sursurn corda is the form which ‘ an 
exhortation to fix oui thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak .of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
mnterial ambitions as ‘low’; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘ a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should afiect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 


we are content still to speak of the ‘rising’ and 
‘setting’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one m the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should he a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘spirit,’ which 

* A Manual of Psychology, bk. Lch.U.|a. 


encompasses us ; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place — for we 
can get no better phrase — of the Divine ; that it is 
tiie ultimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘Ascension,’ 
that is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenly 
places, and granted a vision of the spiritual world. 
Thus in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as fx<rTa<m, hv which man comes into contact with 
God (Enncads, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosophy 
of the East presupposes a similar means of approach 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to tne possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks hack upon it, whether he 
was * in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12 2-4 ) how 
he had been ‘ caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation ho of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘dreams,’ or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. Assumptions of saints.— i. Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations. — The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes (see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘ assumptions ’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might he 
informed of spiritual truth. ‘ Assumptions’ of this 
kind are temporary only; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8 s was, 
perhaps, not intended to he literal, and (see 1 1 2J ) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit ; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of [his head ’ (Bel S8 ), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such eartiily experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
body from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below ( 2 , 1). But there 
aie other instances. 

(2) Abraham . — In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought hack to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah . — In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Babbinical seers. — Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Moses. — The story of Moses in later litera- (5) In the last quoted passage we have the 
tore has affinities with ‘ assumption * or ‘ ascension ’ idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story, 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God Thus the LXX of Gn 5 M has oi>x ybplcKero, Si&ri 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed peridyKev avrbv b debs (cf. En. lx. 8 ); and Sir 
to him (Ex 24 15fr -), and of his secret burial (Dt 34 6 ). 44 16 says of him fiererbOi) (cf. Sir 49 14 ave\ri/i<pdr] avA 
The first of these led to the idea of an ‘ Apocalypse rysyys). Following this tradition, He ll 5 lias 'Ev&x 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by [icreriBrj rod p.y loeiv 86.va.Tav ; and the conception of 
Tischendorf ; the second to the stories of his * as- Enoch’s * ascension ’ without dying is frequent in 
sumption’ (cf. Jude 9 ). Thus Josephus (Ant. iv. Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with Josephus (Ant. I. iii. 4), who says of Enoch, 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped avex&pyae nphs rb ffetov, 66 ev ouol rebeirryv avrov 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, Avayeypitpaat. 

although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, ( 2 ) Elijah. — The Elijah traditions, like those 
‘ fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
might venture to say that he had withdrawn to directions. The Apocalypse, of Elijah (ed. from 
the Divine ’ (irpbs rb OeTov abrbv avax^pyaai). The the Coptic by Steindorff) is a Christianized form 
phrase npbs rb deio v AvaxupA v is used by Josephus of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
(Ant. x. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world was tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 1 Co 2 s ). But the best known form of the tradi- 
Iike Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The tion is that which starts from 2 K 2 11 ‘ Behold, a 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses, p. 106), them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
described the living man carried up to heaven, whirlwind into heaven’ (Ave\^/np6ij ’HXaoi) tv aw- 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the aeiaptp els rbv obpavbv). It re-appears in Sir 48 9 
mountains. (AvaKy/updels tv XaCXam irvpbs) and in 1 Mac 2 M 

( 6 ) Muhammad. — The journey of Muhammad to (‘Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
heaven affords a later instance. It has been inter- was taken up into heaven ’). It will be observed 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors that the instrument of his assumption, according 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
the more popular version is that the prophet was that 1 Mac 2 M explicitly points to the piety of 
transported by night from Mecca to Jerusalem, Elijah as the cause of his ‘ assumption ’ without 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence passing through the gates of death.* 

of God, and then back to Mecca. Ch. xviii. of the (3) Other Biblical personages. — In Rabbinical 
Qur’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch- legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
safed to him. death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 

2 . Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of Elijah : e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
death. — We have next to examine the legends faithful service ; Ebed-melech (Jer 38 7ff -) ; Hiram ; 
which represent saints as being transported, with- Jabez (1 Ch 4 10 ) ; Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* (46 17 ) ; and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of * taken up ’ after his vision (2 Es 8 19 ), and Baruch 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this had a like privilege (Apoc. Bur., passim). 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 3 . Assumptions after death. — With such ‘ as- 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven.f sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch death the body was removed from earth and caught 
and Elijah. . up to heaven. 

(1) Enoch. — The source of all the later traditions ( 1 ) Hercules. — A classical example is the legend 
is Gn5 M (Heb.) : ‘ Enoch walked with God : and he of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
was not ; for God took him.’ That he ‘walked with Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
God ’ or that he * pleased God ’ (ebyptaryae rtp 6e Mount CEta in Thessaly, and lay down to die. 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
God. But this simple statement, which might be in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
made of every saint, was developed in two direc- bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
tions : — ^ idea of the legend being that earth was not a 

(a) Gn 5 :i suggested that Enoch was the recipient worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch godlike. + 

and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the (2) Virgin Mary. — A Christian legend of the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea, same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Maiy,’ 
In these books he is represented as having been according to which first the soul, and after that 
‘ assumed ’ to heaven that he might be instructed the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- heaven (see tne Transitus Marias, ed. Tischen- 
scribed (En. lxx. 1 , lxxxvii. 3 ; SI. En. Introd. ; dorf). ‘ It was becoming ’—so Newman expresses 
Jub. iv. 21 ).. According to the Slavonic Enoch the conviction of the Roman Church — ‘ that she 
(Ixyii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 
and earned him into the highest heaven, where . According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the .Lord received him. the * two witnesses * of Rev 11 s , who were at last to be niani* 

* The story of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by tested in Jerusalem (11 7), and whose ascent into heaven (1 1 v 
Zeus that he might be the cupbearer of the gods, is not strictly was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ, 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that tms was due to the t The classical myth of the quest in Hades for his dead wiie 

piety of Ganymede. Cf. also the Kape of Proserpine, trans- Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is tne 

ported to the infernal regions by Pluto in his chariot. prototype of many legends of visits to the under world, suen aa 

t Cf. AbrdenuB apud Euseb. Prcep. Ev . ix. 12, of Xisuthros, that in Virgil, jEneid, vL, or in Dante. But in these there i 
Beat fttv avBpwrtay a$avi£ov<nv t and see Smith, Chcddccan nothing strictly comparable with the idea of assumption kj 
p. gg. heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calendars (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II. Ascefsion of Christ.— T he narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac l 9 ) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of * ascension ’ or ‘ assumption 5 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed 5 into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical ana extra- 
canonical, as a -withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Insur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The ‘ assumption ’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152'). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘ resumption ’ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an * assump- 
tion’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) ; at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
ana exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to pomt forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again * according to 
the scriptures ’ (1 Co 15 4 ) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps HO 1 was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2 s4 , by St. Peter, and Ps 
68' 8 was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4®- 8 ), as appli- 
cable to tne exaltation of the Christ ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3 15 6 f '- 20 17 ), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8 31 
10 s4 ; of. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, ana it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2“ with |M, 
Lk IT 3 , the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
josot.j am j the Pounds [Lk 19 lur -], Jn 13 s * 14 19 16 7 
etc.) ; but in their half -formulated expectations of 
* Discourses to Mixed Congregations, No. xrilL 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment, His Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

i. The Ascension in Christian literature. — In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes tiie manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s ‘ Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
‘Ascension’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect. * It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent.f 
In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ m spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘ in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘ The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven ’ (1 Th 4 1 *), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4 10 ‘He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the avdpatris of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the. Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3 18 (dvehtipcpOrj tv S6£y). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4 14 , 
(ipxtepia ft tyav Sie\y\v$(rra robs ovpavobs) and 1 P 
3 a (5s toriv tv 5e£i£ Oeou, iropevSels eh ovpaviv), 
both of which carry, a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : oCSds dva§t§yKev 
els rbv o bpavbv el fti) 6 tx rod ovpavou xarafids, k.t.\. 
(Jn 3 U ), tav ovv Oecoprjre rbv vlbv rev dvffptlnrov dvafial- 
vovra Sirov r/v rb irpbrcpov ; ( J n 6 62 }, oStrio ybp draptpoKa 
irpbs rbv iraripa fiov . . . dvafiatvio irpbs rbv irartpa 
pov, k.t.\. (Jn 20' 7 ).J Whatever view be taken as 

. * This was noticed as early as the 4th century. oi troAAot 
ayvoovvres to Taunts ftiycOos yrrov airriiv vojafovo-t are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (PG xlm, 477). 
t Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 2, 1874, p. 172. 
t It is possible.. that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12 53 , 
rAv tK res yes stdvras eKKvtra opbs cjiavrov, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
■writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels . — The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galilaean tradition of the Resur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilean narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28 16 ), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14 28 ) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16 7 ). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, i.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9 81 rds ypdpas 
rijs dvaX-rj/j-'peios avrou). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows : i&yaye ok atrrobs [ 1 £oj] km els 
[al. vpbs] Bij Qavlav' sal iirdpas Tcw^eipa? avrou etiX&yrjirep 
abrobs' Kal iyipero ip rip evXoyelp avrbp abrobs, Siicrrt] 
dir abrup [fcai dpeipipero els rbp ovpapiuj. nai abrol 
[irpoo-KVPtfcraPTes ai/rdi'j urriarpcpap els'IepovcraXTjfJ. perd 
Xapds peyd\i]S' Kal 7]i rap oidrraprbs ip rip lepip [alpovpres 
xal] ei j\oyovpres rbp 6e6p [ , A/n}p] {Lk 24 wf- ). The 
words in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
"Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. It is by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text ; and if they did, 
dpeipipero ets rbp obpavbp is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subsequently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy ana continued in the Temple- 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 
another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
823 the latter meaning must be the true interpretation of Mia j 
hut the context of Jn 3^4, koBojs Mwvo-^s vpace top opip e y rp 
tptjpto, ovrios vpaOijvai Set Toy viov rev apSpuinov, seems to show 
that the Mavis is the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion. 
The verb wo'u is used twice_ in Acts (233 531 ) of Christ’s ex- 
altation to heaven (cf. Ph 2 9 virepv^wo-t). For a discussion of 
its meaning in John see Abbott, Johannine Gram., 1906, 26426. 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
dpeipipero els rbp 0 bparbr is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

( 2 ) The Acts. — In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told ; jiheTripnop abruip irrripBy, ml peplXy 
biri\aj3ep avrbp dirb tuip 6pda\/xQp avrCip. Kal tbs drepl- 
fares Tjtra p els rbp ovparbp iropevoptrov at rrov, k.t.X. 
(Ac l 9f -). According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘upward’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so would be 
that of His Return, i.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness -with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small difficulty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
believed that Christ went ‘ up ’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming ‘ in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory’ 
(Mt 24 80 ; cf. Mk 14 G2 =Mt 26 64 ) may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
(‘we shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4 17 ). But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
logical language used by Christ — or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists — is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of intelligibly at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol ana imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14 62 and parallel passages with Dn 
7131 . . « There came with the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples . . . should 
serve him.’ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘ coming from heaven ’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. But it is right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment Siiimj dtr abrur (Lk 24 n ). 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature. — The Appendix to 
St. Mark, a document of the earliest sub-Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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the Ascension in OT language : 6 piv ovv ntpios fieri 
rb XuXtjuCu auroi; dveKfipspOi) eh rbv obpaybv (the phrase 
used 2 iv 2 11 of the Assumption of Elijah) Kal 4i cdBarev 
4 k 5e(twv to 0 BeoO (cf. Ps HO 1 ). 

Later writers, Barnabas (aviary 4 k vexpwv ml 
<f>a.vepu 8 eh dvifin eh obpavois, c. 15), Aristides ( eh 
obpavobs dvpXBev, § 15, ed. Robinson), Justin (dvaf 3e- 
fipKivai eh rbv abpavbv, Dial. 38), and Irenaeus (ryv 
tvcapKov eh robs avpavoits dvdhyfiv, Hcer. I. x. 1 ; cf. 
II. xxxii. 3, IB. iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, e.g . : ‘ They will teach all the 
nations ... of the Resurrection (dvdvratnv) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension (dvapdvet) into the 
seventh heaven whence He came ’ (iii. 18, a passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1st 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4 1,1 ). 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection. — 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e.g. by Hamack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153 b ) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
{e.g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn. 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the risible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent, writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24 s9 ) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24 13 - ») ; for the telling of the stoiy to 
the Eleven (24 s3 ) ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(24®) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 

(2441-13) . for the wa j k oi mileg ^ 0Iive( . (24^ 

No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night j and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
24 ‘as describing the events of a single evening, 
the fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24® to 24® at any rate, and that 


* A careful and valuable examination of his 
found In Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. Oi 3 , 


argument will be 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac I s (cf. Ac 13 31 ) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day. — ‘Forty’ days is a round 
number ; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent, has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to he taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday t 
(Stb Kal dyopev tJjv ypipav ryy dydSijv eh eutppocrvvyv, iv 
# Kal b ’hjtrovs aviary 4k ye Kp&v Kal fcavepoBels dvlfiy els 
ovpavovs, c. 15) ; and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.J It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete (op. cit. p. 69) that Sunday the 43i d 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘ forty ’ days of Acts ; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

4. Origin of belief in the Ascension.— The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori, it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resnrrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesns, may not 
unreasonably be asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. It the 
visions or the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Cliristaf ter His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the 1st and 2nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection visions was transitional, and that the con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to he 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension ; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of tne nearness of their Risen 
blaster, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5 . Manner of the Ascension. — When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
'Ascension/ the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24 s1, •*"■*) and in 

* Cl. Const. Ap. v. IP : anb rrjs jrpbmjv rcvpiajcris apt0fnjtravres 
retrtrapoKoyra rjftipas, arro KvpiaKrjs a\pi repirrys eopra^ere ryv 
eoprrjv rijs avahyjipebis. 

1 Swete (op. ci t. p. 69) points out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Apostles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acts, again places the Ascen- 
sion on a Sunday. 

t A Gnostic fancy (Iren. 1 . iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix 10), represented the interval 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as IS months. 
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the Johannine (Jn 20 1S - 23 ) Besurrection narratives, 
the Bisen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say that it is now a * spiritual 
body’ (<ru/xa Tvev/j.a.TiKSv [1 Co 15 44 ]), a body which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize tnat they are not binding in tne 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6 . Philosophical rationale of the Ascension. — It 
is, however, possible to conceive the fact, although 
not to imagine the manner, of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky ; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite ns real and quite ns near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘ natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
lane. ‘ Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
im ; and he vanished out of their sight ’ (Lk 24 31 ) : 
that is the heavenward movement — the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20 w ) : that 
is the earthward movement — the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible ; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, _ has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notably 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Besurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Bisen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

7 . Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view.— This, however, would be a 
quite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
the Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension — or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated — 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what follows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see In- 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Kevelation of God in Christ. 

(1) Exaltation of Christ's Manhood. — The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, [a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and ( b ) to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine, 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity. ‘ The Word became flesh.’ And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Bedemption of humanity. But (d) the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Bedeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 
. . . The Besurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make ns 
sharers of its victory.’ * Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of His Manhood. The 
Ascension was (vcapxos, as Irenreus has it (see 
l. 3) ; it was not a mere AvAX-pp.^is, or Assump- 
tion, of Christ’s spirit ; it was a true avA.pa.cns, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Bepresentative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible ministry, and then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. In the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind . — 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministryof Christ in His relation to humanity; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his fellows ; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King . — It_was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, tbe king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kingship and a kingdom : ‘ Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power ’ (Mt 26 s4 ) ; and it is ‘ the King 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25 s4 ). The Apocalypse represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 19 IS ), 
whose victory at last shall be complete : ‘ tbe 
* Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, p. 30. 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ 5 (Rev H ls ). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul : ‘ He must reign till he liath put all his 
enemies under his feet ’ (1 Co 15 25 ). The rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the Iting. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet. — That ‘the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yetglorified’ (Jn 7 39 ), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jalnveh, 5 the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 3 1S - 21 28 7 s7 ). That He came to 
reveal tho Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt ll 27 || Lk 10 22 ). Never- 
theless, this prophetical office, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to be fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit: ‘ It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth 5 (Jn 16 7, 12 - Is ). Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘ quickening spirit 5 after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest. — Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
llO 1 , of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘after the order of Mel- 
chizedek 5 ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the J ewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16 M ). So, it 
is argued (He 9 11-ls ), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to. the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrifice, and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-Priest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10 12 ), and which, further, is unique and 
heeds not to be repeated (He 7 27 9 25, **). Hut the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7“) of the Priest who 
has ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4 14 ), ‘made 
higher than the heavens ’ (He 7 28 ), ‘ who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8 1 ), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7 21 ). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of .His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood, only in heaven ? * The answer seem- 
u 'gly implied m Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministry and Passion , 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For oppraing views, see MUUgan, op.cit.ns., andWestcott, 
aeoreir s, passim. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His perpetual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his sendee until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: ovxl raOra toei 
•tradeiv rhv 'K.picrbv sal ehre\6ety els rijj' Siljav 
avrov; (Lk 24 w ). 

8. Practical issues of the dogma. — While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘ Glorification ’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it has always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its fiist witnesses : ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24“). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship : 
Let us draw' near unto the throne (He 4 18 ). That 
Christ ‘ ascended ’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

Liter4tdre.— The articles s.v. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB 
and BCG and in JB ; Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 1890, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 1890, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses, 1897 ; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,' TS ii. 2, 1892 ; [E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 (an 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space) ; Swete, The 
Apostles’ Creed, 1894, ch. vi, (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866) ; W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a fuli 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of tho 
Ascension) ; Westcott, Epistle to the Eebrews, 1889, passim. 

J. H. Bernard. 

ASSURANCE.— See Certainty. 

ASSYRIANS.— See Babylonians and As- 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.— See 
Sun, Moon, and Stabs. 

ASURS. — The Asurs of the present day are a 
non-Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana, they are the de- 
scendants of Prajapati (‘ the Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A -sura (=‘not- 
God’) is not clear; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘for the possession 
of the earth, and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent : the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whether the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the MirzSpur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

I There are still traces of copper mines in Cliota- 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been "worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asurs. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 

iron ore, melting iron, 
implements for their 

neighbours. 

when the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the Puranas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may perhaps 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 


pation consists in digging 
and making agricultural 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore oi 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have _ scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language. — The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Duhma, l is a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of languages, and wa3 most probably 
adopted from tneir conquerors, the Mupctus, with 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Duhma that commence with h 
change this consonant into v ; and wherever a 
vowel follows n in Mundari, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Duhma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Dravidian 


tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story : — 
There were twelve brethren (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting iumace that Singbonga, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message ot warn- 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the diving messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Eaxrd Kora, or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
with an old JIunija chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace ; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
lumps ot gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their wives to tread the bellows well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
widows and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of tho mountains, the Sal-forest, the 
barren fields and the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content as long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijia and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhia tribe, an 
agricultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agarias, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves ‘Lohara-Asurs.’ Others are called 
Paharias or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Busridr (= sprung from the bamboo), 
Mahrar (= spider), Ind (=eel), Soro (=tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one of these 
sections is eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs. — Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-marriage of widows. No priestly 
functions ore required for the marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Kice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, but smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life, 


languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of words derived 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the Test of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion, — This is somewhat different from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 
He does not require to be worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mupdari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them by making 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These evu 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger ; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. _ in 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-bom spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. _ ... 

The Asur has no moral code, all bis obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestor at ease, or, 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
a spirit — a good one if lie died a natural death, an 
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evil one if lie died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
present a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
bum their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of _rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. Agaria. 

LiTKiiATURi:. — Census of India, 1901, vol. vi. pfc 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Seer. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Slat. Ace. of Bengal, 
vol. xvil., London, 1877 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukma,' in 
JR AS, vol. six. pt. i. No 2, 1900 ; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore, of North India-, Westminster, 1896; 
Linguistic Survey of India, iv. 135-145, Calcutta, 1906 ; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission unter den Kols", i. and ii. . Halle, 1895 ; Missions- 
berichte der Gossnerschen Mission. FERD. HAHN. 

ASVAGHOSA. — Asvagho?a is well known 
as the author of the Buddha-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alankara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed hy the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statements and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita, £ and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that Aivaghosa was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul hy ICatvayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘Abhidharma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahavibhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn riom Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now r 
generally believed to have flourished in the 1st 
cenh A. D. That Aivaghosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source, § which 
describes Asvaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him . 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned hut 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yasas, a disciple of Parsva, || who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Aivaghosa worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapura (the modem 
Patna), not only as a preacher, but also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistlia, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, Aivaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror hy the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of Aivaghosa 
to Pariva and Purnayasas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of the Alan- 

* Tr. in SEE, vol. xlix. 

t Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxl. 1896, pp. 163, 165 f. 

1 1 A, 1903, p. 350. 

$ Records of the Patriarchs, Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by Kiukarva 
(hinkara of_ Suzuki and Eekaya of Takakusu) in 472 ; No. 1460 
tx. by Kumarajlva about 405 ; gee Wassilieff^ 23t» 

I Possibly an epithet of Katyayaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistlia is 
elsewhere asserted.* 

Thus far the traditions about Aivaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may he regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person.f And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 
seems to he the result of confusion. 

According to it, Aivaghopa was living under King Bindusara, 
the son of Ohandrngupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of fili and Malava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention : Hatrcheta, DhSrmika-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Aivaghopa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion oi the name with King Kaniska or Itanika. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Kanipka, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Asvaghosa. 

1. 1 Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.’ This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Hatrcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies thiB Hatrcheta with Asvaghopa. But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Hatrcheta to 
King Kanika oi the Kuia race.t King Kamsjha is mentioned in 
Aivagliosa’s Alankara as of the Kula race. But there Aiva- 
ghopa speaks of the king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matfcheta and Aivaghosa, on 
the one hand, and Kanika, Kaniska, and Kanipjha, oil the 
other, are respectively to be identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-suchi.S a refutation of the caste-syBtem, bears 
the name of Aivaghosa as its author ; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio, No. 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘ law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as Dharmayaias, 
but may be Dharmika-Subhuti, lit. ’lawful-glory.’ 

3. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruits of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ' Great Valour,’ which is surely Haha- 
iura in Sanskrit. Another book, ’Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,' agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to Aivaghosa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, hut they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these Aivaghopas with the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to Aivaghopa is ‘A Nirgrantha’s 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ II It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Pumayaias to Aivaghosa which is preserved m the Records 
oi the Patriarchs. Probably this Aivaghopa is the same as the 
Aivaghosa of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name Aivaghopa in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwang. This Aivaghosa was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumarnlabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Yuan 
ChwaDg calls this Aivaghosa a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any oi the Aii aghopas mentioned above. 

6. Finally, we have Aivaghosa the author of The Awakening 
of FVtifA.^I 

_ This last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
hy the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the 6vrois 
Iv, and cannot hut he named tathata, i.e. ‘the 


* Nanjio, No. 1329, Ratnapi(aka, tr. by Kiukarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kani (a (or, - Jtha) ; but a later trans- 
lator, Suryayaias, gives Kanipfha. 

j T. Suzuki has made -a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to Aivaghopa’s Awakening of Faith, Chicago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any Aivaghopa as identical with the 
author of the book he translated. 

♦ On the connexion of Hatrcheta with King Kanika and the 

questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in I A, 
1903, p. 345 f. ’ 

5 A. F. Weber, Die Yajra-suci des Agvaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

t Tr.. by Suryayaias (ilth cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue. See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vo!b., Boston, 1885; Life of Buddha, hy 
Aivaghosa Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1833, p. xxxff. ; L. 
A. V ftddell, Lamaism, 1895, p. 10 f. 

^Nanjio, No. 1249 1., translated by T. Suzuki; see above 
note f. 
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Thatness.’ The final aim of Buddhist enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute | 
reality, which is the true and highest condition of 
Bnddhahood. That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i.e. the Dharma-kaya. 
But the absolute, which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment (sambhoga). When it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in kenosis (nirmana), as, 
for example, fsakyamuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace (pari - 
graha, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of Asvaghosa a concise 
systematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Asvaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of tbeir poetic talent or of their -wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

Literature. — Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books, 1883, No. 1460, ‘ Life of A4vaghosa,’ No. 1463 ; ‘ Life 
of Vasutiandhu,’ in JR AS, 1905, p. 33ff., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, i860, p. 239. M. ANESAKI. 

A6VAMEDHA. — The ahamedha , ‘horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies (mahakratu or yajna- 
Jcratu). As early as the Rigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for thus particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de- 
tail in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well as in the 
special treatises on ritual known as the Srauta- 
sutras, of Katyayapa (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Asvalayana (x. 6f.), Sankhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahabharata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhistliira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic diffuseness. The aha- 
medha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength* and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest (digvijaya), or after a cam- 
paign which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
Brahmana (viii. 21 f.) gives a List, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
®^ter ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The^ ahamedka thus became a 
great State function in the performance of which 
the people took part officially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

* See art. ‘Triad ' in JRAS, 1906, p. 943 ff 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the ahamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 
ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 
undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv. 1 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
monial had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, ana in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr ; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotf had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
with singing, lute-playing, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration (diksa) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, driven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotf and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) per- 
formed a Brahmodya, or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a lie-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers ( Vaja- 
saneyi-Samhita, xxiii. 22 f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the clfief 
priests and the sacrificer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day the whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium (dalcsina), which was 
measured with a very liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

Lnr.RATVRX.-A. Hfflebrandt, Riluattitleratur (Strossburg, 
I SOT), p. 149 ; J. EgeeUng, SEE xiiV., Introd. p. x\ t. 

K. GELDNER. 

ASYLUM.— Asyium {Lat. asylum, Gr. fioPXor, 
‘refuge/ ‘sanctuary/ neut. of adj. 4<rt>X or, ‘in- 
violable/ from d priv. and cvh-g, cvhov, ‘right of 
seizure ’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totom centre a spot called ertna- 
tuhinga , in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot/ At Maiva, in 
the Sontli-Eastem part of New Guinea, ‘ should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die/ 3 In Upolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, lmd his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.® In the island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuas, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
tomority to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the pethu tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shado or protection of the spirit of 
Kcnve, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to nbide with him/ In Tahiti the 
morals, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind. 5 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.® 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the * medicino-lodge/ where no blood was to be 
spilled, nob even that of an enemy/ ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation/ says Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘ there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called “ old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns ’’ ; they 
seem to have been formerly “ towns of refuge, 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spcncer-GIUen*, p. 1S3 B. 

3 Chalmers and Qtll, Ifori and Adventures in Pev Guinea 
(1SS5). p. ISO. 

3 Turner, Samoa (lSSlhp. 64 1. 

4 Ellis. Tour through Hairaii (1S27), p. 165 B.; Jsrres, Bit- 
to)y o/ the Bairaiian Islands (1672), p. 2Sf. 

3 TV. rata!], Voyage nnmd the Wo rid (ISIS), p. SCO ; Wilson, 
Jfitnonarj' Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean (1TP0), p. 351. 

* Bourke, 'Mcdlcine-Mcn ot the Apache,' in 9RBEW (1S32), 
P./63; Kohl, Kxttchi-Gami (1S5PX p. 271 (Chippeiras). 

• Bradbury, Travels in the interior qf America (1317), p. 
iW f. 
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though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere/ 5 Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanqucch, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mained there, but also after be had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention hia 
crime ; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and dende him, saying, ‘ Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Cliinig- 
cliinich! 5 Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives. 3 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calient affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brfihman caste ; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.* 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kusb there are 
several ‘cities of refuge/ the largest being the 
village of Mergrom, which is almost entirely 
peopled by chiles , or descendants of persons who 
nave slain some fellow-tribesman.® In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there. 5 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is safe; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can then return to 
his house in peace.® In Congo Erangais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
‘ The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’ 7 In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master. ® Among the N egroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘seat themselves upon the fetish/ 
that is, place themselves under its protection; 
hut murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to be delivered up to their 
pursuers. 9 

4. Iu Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager ( tnkaddam ) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place/ 0 In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge/ 1 In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent, only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description/- 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21 5Sr - ; cf, \V. R. 

I Adair, History of the American Indians (1776), p. J59 : see 
also pp. 16S, 416. 

3 Bancroft, Halite Races of the Pacific States, Hi. (1883) p 
IS" ; Boscsna, lo Robinson, Life in California (1816), p, 202 f, 

» Graul, Reise nach Ostindien, ill. 0854) pp. 332, 335. 

* Scott Robertson, Kdfirs of the Hindu-Kush (1890), p. 44L 

3 Hahn, Kaulasische Reisen (1S90), p. 122. 

s Arnot, Garenganzc (1SS9), p. 77, 

7 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1807), p. 466. 

8 Bottdich, Mission to AshanUe (1819), p. 205. 

9 Hon rad, Shidring af Guinea-Eysten (1822), p. 89. 

59 Westermarck, 'L-'dr, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses In Morocco,’ In Anthrop. Essays presented to E. J3. 
Tylor (1907), p. 3721. 

II Goldriher. MuhammcdanUche Studien, L (I6S9) p. 237 f.; 
Quatrcmbre, 'Mf moire stir les asiles cbez les Arabes,' In 
Mimoires de Ilmtitut de Prance, Aeadimit des In/cnpliont 
et Belles-Lettres, rr. pt. ii. (1&42), p. S13L 

E Polak, Persien, u, (1SG5) p. 83 fl . Erugscb, Im Lande der 
Sonne (1SSC), p. 216 ; Jackson. Prrua Past ana Present (1906), 
pp. 170,267,422. 
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Smith, Eel. of Semites*, 1894, p. 148, n. 1) ; hut on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Dt 4 Uff ’ 19 211 -)* Unintentional manslayers 
were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 19 4er *)- 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35^) ; but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35 32 ). However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phoenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners. 1 

5 . In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity. 2 According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe. 8 This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers 4 seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees ; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance.® This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 b.C. was built in 
honour of Caesar ; 6 and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege. 7 When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches ; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East. 8 Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it. 8 


6. The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them, 10 and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons. 11 After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 148 1. 

2 Tac. Ann. liL 60 ff. ; Fnmell, Culls of the Greek States, L 
(1890) p. 78 ; Westcott, Essays in the History of Religious 
Thought in the I Vest (1691), p. 115 ; Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, ii, (1882) p. 285; Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht 
(1853), p. 35 ft . ; Fuld, * Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und 
Mlttelalter ’ in ZVJIW ril. (1887) p. 118ft ; Barth, de Grce- 
eorum asylis (1888). 

8 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitales Romance , ii. 15 ; 
Livy, i. 8. 5 f. ; Plutarch, Romulus, ix. 5 ; Strabo, v. 8. 2, p. 230. 

4 Valerius Maximus, Facta dictaque memorabilia, viii. 9. 1 ; 
Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. vi. 45; Cicero, de Lege Agraria 
oratio sccunda, 14 (SG); see also Hartung, Die Religion der 
Rovncr, n. (183G) p. 68 f. 

'See Toe. Ann. iii. SG; Plautus, Rudcns, 723; Dio Cassius, 
Histone Romana, xlvii. 19; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 58 ft • 
Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht (1899), p. 458 f. 

8 Dio Cassius, xlvii. 19. 


•Tac. Ann. iv. 67; Suetonius, Tiberius, 63; Mommsen, op 
eit. p. 460. 

B Mommsen, op. eit. p. 461 f. 

8 Reveller, xvii, 7. 

18 Helmold, Chronii der Slacen, i. S3 (1852), p. 170. 

11 Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen (1842), p. 248f. • 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indtil Christian V.’s Dm 
(1871), p. 678; Brunner, Deutsche Rcchtsgeschichte, iL (1892) 
i>. 610; Fuld, Xoc. eit. p. 138 f. ; Frauenstadt, Blutrache und 
Todtschlagsuhnc im deutschen StiltelaUer (1881), p. 61. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered treason against 
God, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it ; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily. 1 In the Lex Barn- 
wariorum (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of sanctuary was gradually subjected 
to various restrictions both by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church. 2 Innocent III. enjoined 
that refuge should not he given to a highway 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night, 8 and, according to Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis (xi. 15 ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should be required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might be found 
whether it was committed of ‘ forethought felony ’ 
or in * chaud-melld and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it. 4 In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it ; but it was the duty 
of the four neighbouring ‘ vills ’ to beset the holy 


place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice between submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If he chose to 
abjure the realm, he hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
guise, to the port which was assigned to him, and 
left England, being hound by his oath never to 
return. His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to be starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resented this interference 
with the peace of Holy Church.® In the reign 
of Henry VIH. there were certain places which 
were allowed to be ‘places of tuition and privilege ’ 
— in fact, cities of permanent refuge for persons 
who should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
places, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
liis men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. _ The 
law of sanctuary was then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether denied to criminals. 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, ii. (1867) p. 69; 
Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 73 ff. ; Fuld, loc. eit. p. 130 ff. ; Brae ton, 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia:, fol 130 b, vol. ii. (18/9) 
p. 392f. ; Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (18C0), p. 195 1 . 

2 Brunner, op. cit. iL 611 1. ; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 91 u.; 
Fuld, loc. cit. p. 1401. 

* Gregory ix., Decretales, lit 49. 6. 

4 lanes, op. cit. p. 108. _ , , ,, , 

s Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before Vu 
Time of Edward I. iL (1698) p. 5901.; R<Svflle, ‘D’abjuratio 
regni,’ in Revue historique , vol. 1. (1892) p. 14 ff. __ ... 

® Pike, History of Crime in England, LL (1876) p. .853, 
Blackstone* Commentaries on the Laics of England , toL ir 
(1778) p. 333. 
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Vet, *a a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late ns the reign of George I., when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished . 4 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of j.V23. : In France it was abolished by an 
ordonmnee of 1639.* In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century . 4 Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia/ tiic monastery 
of Aflitf Woira in the same country , 5 and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
sinian clergy 1 ms his residence,’ were reported to 
he asylums 'for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanctians of the Caucasus . 8 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts: temporary 
within the precinct ( maigen ) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel (bruden) 
or the glebe (nemed, termann ) of a church. The 
trutiqtn varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
provincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fngitive, when dnly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long os he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, hut must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden , on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon, 
or judge. 4 The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders — not primarily in the interest of the 
fngitive; and as it depended on the will — or 
caprice — of the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depeudingon no conditions and on no man’s will or 
caprice.’* 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of firing persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet IJammftd found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of bis enemy’s father . 10 In the monarchical 
states of the Gallos, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
place of the king . 11 Among the Barotse 1 * and 
KnCra 11 the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time . 14 Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 
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criminals; 1 and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of tho high 
priest,* In Usambarn, again, a murderer cannot 
be arrested at any of tho four places where the 
gTeat wizards of the country reside.* But even 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Barcas and Kumunos, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s du oiling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad. 4 In 
the Pelew Islands * no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.* 5 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead; 5 and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank. 7 

8 . The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is tho sugges- 
tion that places of refuge wore established with a 
view to protecting unintentional offenders from 
punishment or revenge. 5 Tho restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary' to cases of accidental 
injnries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.* But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only affords temporary* 
protection to the refugee, hut in many* cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
wo explain tho fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries ? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary* hears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them. 10 But it is 
doubtful _ whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 

ncs or the 
as more 
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or less holy ; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that hispursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Robertson Smith lias stated part of 
the truth in saying that * the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness / 1 There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood , 2 in a holy place ; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important, still calls for an explanation. 
Why should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive ; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the 'Ar of his host, and 
l- Ar denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse . 8 Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant ; 4 * and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be paraoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by . 6 In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king . 6 Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa — the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments — at the feet 
of his chief ; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums . 7 On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned .’ 8 In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking . 9 So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 llel. of Sem.t p. 148. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
i. (1006) p. 380. 

a Westermarck, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. Tvlor. 
p. 361 B. 

4 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 

i. 687 ff. 

6 Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. (1838) p. 370. 

B Krapf, op. oil. ii. 132 n.* 

7 Gibbons, Exploration in Central Africa (189S), p. 129. 

8 Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (1890), d. 224. 

* lb. p. 224. 


to prevent him from cursing the king . 1 Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip ; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof . 2 Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved . 3 So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Prmtor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath . 4 Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. Is various parts of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and .J bfila, or northern moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan’s govern- 
ment ; 6 but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents .’ 6 Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative .’ 7 The inhabitants of Barfeges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman . 8 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being w’itb whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the 'Ar of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. /Eschylus puts the 
following wmrds into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the ivrnth of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent .’ 9 

Literature.— Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Porpat, 1853 ; R. 
Andree, * Die Asyle,’ in Olobus xxxviii., Brunswick, 1SS0 ; Find, 
‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthmn und Mittelalter,’ in ZVR JFviJ.. 
Stuttgart, 1887 ; Barth, de Gracorum asylis, Strassburg, 18SS ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘ The Origin ot Totemism,’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.8., Ixv., London, 1899; Hell wig, Das Asylrecht dcr 
Naturvblkcr, Berlin, 1903 ; Westermarck, The Origin ana De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ii. (London, 190S) pp. 62S-63S. 

Edivard Westermarck. 

ATARGATIS. — Atargatis (’Ardgyaris, ’A rap- 
yinj, ’Aripyans, 'ArapyAreins, ’Arra[p]ya(?i;) is the 
Greek pronunciation of nnjnny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram, 
name w T us shortened into nnjnn, the regular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
and from this was derived A epKenl>, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ in JE iv. 390 (cf. in general, 
for Biblical and Talmudic material, Toy and Ginzberg, »&. ll - 
256-259). 

2 Plutarch, Questiones Romance, 111 ; Aulus Gellius, Nodes 
Attica, x. 16. 8, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Numa, x. 5. 

4 Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 31. . 

s Westermarck, Origin and Develop, of the Moral V ' /!' 

6 Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853), p. 318. , - ... 

1 Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of lot 
Russian Empire, i. (1802) p. 404. 

8 Fischer, Bergreisen, L (1804) p. 60. 

9 AEschylus, Eumeniaes, 232 ff. 
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common Gr. and Lat. fonn. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Seldcn {de Dls Syrut, 178} explained it 
os a corruption of xprv, 'great fish,’ and connected 
it with Dngon; Sickler {Die Hicroglyphen, 141.) 
and Gesenins (Com. uh. Is. ii. 312) interpreted it as 
apis, 1 greatness of fortune’; Movers (PhSnisier, 

i. 581) ns Aram. snjnn, * cleft,’ like Heb. n?p), as a 
designation for 1 female ’ ; dc VogUd (Syrie Ctnlralt, 
Jnsc. Son. 7 f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve ct 
Moloch, 25), as njnw, ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name nnjnnp, the 
original Aram, designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald (Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
np, 'Atar, and nnp, ’Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy ( PhSn . Stud. ii. 39), Niildeke (ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studicn, i. 238 ; PEE* 

ii. 172), Baethgcn {Bcitrdgc, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagardc (Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
{ffittitcr und Armenicr, 189S, 157 f.) suggests, that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkliu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

'Alar, the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the namo that appears in Canaan 
as 'Ashtnr(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bah. as 
Islitar ; in South Arabia ns 'Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as'Astar ; in Moab as’Asbtar. Heb. d and Arab. 

t* t regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. nuiwg becomes Aram. mnp. 'Athtar was soon 
assimilated into 'Attar, and this was written mp, 
the usunl form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these vnrious forms shows that ‘Athtar 
('Ashtart, Astarto) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramaeans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the nnmc is in tlm Annals of Ashurbanipal (Kassam, 
viii. 112, 124— Kill ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. 92=KIB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form A tar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atnr-bi'di, Atar-gabri, Atar-’idri, Atar-sQri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Boole, 17 ; Hilprccht, Bab. Exp. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription njnny, ' Atar 
is strong ’ (Levy, Phon. Stud. ii. 38 ; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions docs it appear whether 'Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
cb. iv.). Wincklcr ( Altoricnt . Forsch. i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
equates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Islitar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Atliara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems dearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. ‘Athur lor ’Atnihnr, ’Askshvr, ‘Assyria.’ 
Justin _ (Hist. Phil, xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis= At hares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramaean 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtart). 

'Ate or 'Atht, the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms nap, 
*np, and rp in Palmyrene proper names, c.g. jranp, 
ippap, ’APijara/ior, naps 31, srptat, Ic^AaaBijt or 
Jrcfiijr, anp-u, aapazp, nap as the name of a man, and 
tp as the name of a woman (de Vogue, Disc. Scm. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; Mordtmann, 


‘ Neuc Beitrfige z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47; Saclian, ZDMG xxxr. 1SS1, p. 7401.). It ap- 
pears also in Phocn. inscriptions from Cyprus m 
the names njni and r ,r“.ap (CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Ndldeke, ZDMG xlii. 18SS, . p. 471; Haldvy, 
Mtlanges dc critique et cfhistoirc, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
’ABj}, 'A0r)t, "A6at, r E0aot. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that'Ate is a male divinity, out there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ, ix. 426, 505 ; Cureton, 
Spicilcg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes «— >AA, 'Ati, as wor- 
shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain ns the sex 
of 'Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogii6 and 
Baudissin think that the name is ] Ai., Heb. np, in 
the sense of * favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the ’Atar of 
Heliopolis from other *A tars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of nn independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations, of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phon. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six (Bum ism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that 'Ate 
comes from 'Ante, 'Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
’A6i} makes this view difficult. Bacthgen {Bcitr. 
71 ff.) identifies 'Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian r s story 
(dc Dea Syr. 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Khea 
who bad castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athcs to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Honimel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of 'Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Ate, Arris). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of 'Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of 'Atar to this deity in the compound 
‘Atar-Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic 'Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (l.c.) re- 
gard 'Atar as the wife of 'Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Haldvy (l.c. 224) sug- 
gests that 'Atar is the daughter of ‘Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Islitar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PBE S ii. 173) thinks that, if 'Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of ‘Atar, he is probably the son 
of 'Atar (cf. Islitar and Tammuz nnd the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Bcitr. 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is ’Atar 
='Ate, i.c. Attes has lost his identity in 'Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. n.C. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. P.cliq. ed. Biibr, 393-395 ; Muller, 
in Dindorfs Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate De rkltO. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with DerkfiM, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. . Filled with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where she was fed by doves. She then 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This is the origin of the half-human half -fish image 
of Derkfitd. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras ( Legat . pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cit. 393 f. ; Muller, op. cit. 18), who 
also calls Derkgtfi ‘ the Syrian goddess.’ Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster. 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that Derk8fc6 was saved by a fish 
at Bambyce (Hierapolis, the modem Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus (Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
DerkC td) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenteus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘fish ’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesychius ( s.v . ’Arrayidy) says that she is called 
’A 66.pt) by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription nn iny, 'Abd-Hadad, on the other 
lny-my, 'Atar'atu (de Luynes, Essai sur lanumismat. 
des Satrap., 1846, p. 39, pi. v.; Blau, ZD MG vi. 
1852, pp. 473 f.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to he assigned rather to the early Greek perioa. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of 'Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling nnjnnj/, 'Atar'ateh 
(see Waddington, BN vi. 1861, p. 9fF. ; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle , 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12 26 , Judas Maccabaeus in the 
year B.c. 164 went forth against Camion and the 
temple of Atergatis (rb 'Arepyinov) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac 5 43 this is described as rb ripevos 

Kapva.tr. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only m Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word 1'AJrapyary indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
place (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
Delos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms ’A Ta.pyi.TT], 'Aripyans, ’ Arapyirems 
( BOH iii. 407), and 'Aripyans ( ib . vi. 495 fi 1 ., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called 'A<f>poSlry 
'Aripyans, in another iyprj ' Arppoblry. Her priests 
are called ‘ Hierapolitans,’ either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 

Ovid (t A.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine ( Metam . iv. 44 - 4 6). Ger- 
manicus (t A.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and Atargatis ( Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Hierapolis). Strabo (t a.d. 24) says, 
‘ Atargate (according to some MSS, Artagate) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her DerkStd.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with 'Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Comutus 
(t A.D. 68) records [de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(t A.D. 79), in HN v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
‘ There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster (syros), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabog. In xxxii. 2, (8) 17, be speaks of the 
pond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Plutarch (Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the wav to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogiid, Inscr. Sem. 3=Waddington, 2588) mentions 
nnymy, or ['Araplydret, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the * national ’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (GIG iii. 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Arap7]4rei. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent, from Astypaltea, near 
Crete, reads, 'Arapyaretrl avlOyrav (see Rayet, ‘ D8di- 
cace a la ddesse Atergatis,’ BCR iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff.; cf. CIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(t c. A.D. 200), de Dea Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with DerkStd of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘ Syrian goddess ’ is really Atargatis. His title 
Zvpla debs is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derk8t6, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of huge stone phalli, one of which 
a man ascended twice a year, ana remnined on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them 1 Semiramis.’ Here also bullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
had attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. 15). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, but was called merely o-qp-rjwy, * sign.’ (Baethgen 
( Beitrage , 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due to a mistake on Lucian’s part of WIN for nnjf. The third 
divinity was really 'Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in rrrsynny, Atargatis.) As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others by Attes (= Ate f), 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratonice. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthood of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions, ten - 
spicuous among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priests. On 
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festal occasions young men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women's dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (60-53, cf. Asin. 35—li). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attcs CAte t), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
in memory of Combabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (43), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (221 
One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image fAto Y) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 
garments, treasures, and ail sorts of animals, and then burning 
the whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (4B). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes they wero killed byheingcastdownfrom the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before marrying. Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (54-60). 

Apnleius ( Metamorph . viii. 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Syrian goddess.’ 
Allian {Hist. Anim. xii. 2) speaks or the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenteus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’Aroyans. 
Arcadius (de Accent, ed. Barker, 36. 18) calls her 
’ATa.pyo.rh. The hook da Lcgibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (f A.D. 223) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr. 1855, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Tar'atha ("jALjZ), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroene). He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. Tertullian (ad. Nation, li. 8, 
cf. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 6th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 621), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 

1876, 132), states that Tar'atha (|Ai.jZ) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdr-g (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhl. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Aboda zdra, 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Tar'atha (twjnn), and says that she 
is worshipped at jbd, i.e. Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (u. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘Armenische 
Studien’ in AGO xxii. 1877, p. 68, § 846 ; Mordfc- 
mnnn, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess lshtar- Ath tar. Strabo and Hesy chins both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit. i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as lshtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from lshtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


DerkStd, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See AsHTART, 
ISHTAR. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently Jtfrip, 

‘ spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. "VVe find it at Palmyra, 
in the IJauran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. Daring the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess.’ 

LmsuiTCP.E. — In addition to the special treatises referred to 
above, see the art. and lull bibliography by Bandissin in ERE 3 
11, (1897) p. 171 1 also artt. ‘Atargatis ' and * Den Syria * in Roscher 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894); Puclistein, ZA lx. (1892), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 1 (1894), 172-176; 
White, art ‘ Atargatis,’ In Hastings’ DB 1. (1899), 194 ; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis, 1 ' in EBi (1899) ; Barton, Semitic Origins (1902), 
238-243. Lewis Bayles Baton. 

ATAVISM. — This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is nsed to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mamniffi on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistic re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted — ‘ the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram, of Science”, 1900, p. 489), while 
‘ atavism ’ is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to he related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (t'6.). 
This would be a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion’ to (1) and 
• atavism ’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent m the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite— not problematical — 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-hack to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examples. — A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove (Columba Uvia), believed to be the' ancestor of all the 
domestio breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rook-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Cuiti- 
vated fiowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce iorms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived (rom a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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iattle, derived originally from a horned breed, a horned indi- 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorking cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (Gallm bankiva) 
—i.e. with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). Similarly, 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Cossar Ewart ob- 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested by the striped ponies of Tibet. 

There is no doubt that organisms often show 
eculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
ut which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively, we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but tne use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult, (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition. _ { b ) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism, (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs,’ 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism. ( d ) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance, 
(e) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘ atavism ’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘ skipping a generation ’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism ? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilized egg ; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad absurdum, 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one ! The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism 5 nnlaaa 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be possible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

Literature.— See artt. Heredity, Reversion, and the im- 
portant works noted under these articles. See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols., London, 18G8 ; Yves Delag-e, L’Hiriditi 
et les Grands Problbmes de la Biologic GiniraU' 2 , Paris, 1903 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penycuik Experiments, London, 1899, 
also ‘Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telegony,’ Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901 ; I. H. F. Kohlbrugge, Der Atarismus, 
Utrecht, 1897 ; Karl Pearson, ‘ On the Law of Reversion,’ in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London, lxvi. (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 
Grammar of Science 2, London, 1900, p. 488 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 

J. Arthur Thomsoh. 

'ATE. — A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-suri, 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT 3 435), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions under the forms nny, ana, ny, ’Affij, ‘Affys, 
“Adas, and in Gr. and Syr. -writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar - ‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nnjnnp ‘Attar- ‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see ATARGATIS), 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ATHANASIAN CREED.— See Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS.— i. Life.— There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism' 1 , Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicsea in A.D. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, i. 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In A.D. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters, p. xxxviif.), 
though it was asserted that he was ‘ too young’ at 
the time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret ( Apologia , § 6). 

* Gwatkin (Ar. 67 [71], note) and Robertson ( Selected Works 
of Athan. p. xiv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age ’ (sic) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that he was about 30 in 
A.D. 328 ; but the argument is precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this tune 
at Alexandria prescribing 30 as the age qualification for the 
episcopate. The Didascalia, both Syriac (Lagarde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopic (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not he less than 60 years of age, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Funk, p. 31) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neocaesarea (a.d. 814 or later) prescribes 30 as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score o! Iub 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Cmsarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of bis religion on tlieir lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arms represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-goa, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it -with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
bo reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galcrian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p. 104 fl'.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nicnsa 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it ; indeed, 
Gwatkin (Ar. 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians ; 
(6) 340-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the deciino of Arian power in that 
country; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of tho old Conservatives of the East to 
Niceno orthodoxy. 

(n) First period {A.D. 323-345). — During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because ho 
was a strong man and not their own candidate ; 
tho Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
his rule to bo oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Treves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantius for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Entycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan- 
asius fled to Jnlius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Snrdica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question lay 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Niccne, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Nicenc. In 315 Gregory died, and 
Constantius conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
•bowed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica , a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with winch the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Aria nos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loots, 
in PJIE>). 

( b ) Second period (346-356). — In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 
years which followed are sufficient proof that the 
bishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the bpoovciov. Indeed, bis position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the suspicions 
Constantius. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 

1 dux JEgypli,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373). — The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encournged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene bpooimov and 
the ‘ Semi- Arian ’ 6/toiouaioy, and stated without dis- 

g iise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 

nt this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
position of Athanasius. While still hesitating to 
accept the word 6/too faiov, they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Nicenes, At the 
Council of Seleucin in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxins of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word bpooimav, since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents^ This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it tailed. A new party, the 
Homcean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homccans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (5/totos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, bnt otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homccan supremacy, with thebriefinterrnption of 
the reign of tho pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362_ Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke_ of the Holy Spirit ns a creature 
{rrlirpa, ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loots). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed — teal els rb Hvev/x.a rb dyi ov ( ad Afros, 
10 , 11 ). 

Athanasius retained his position (with one short 
interval) under the Homcean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Caesarea a party devoted to Nicsea. 
Basil’s early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the Homoean of Caesarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2. Theology. — Introduction. — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (aat/Heia, dvOpwiroKrivos). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His knowledge 
of the text was wide ; he compares Scripture with 
Scripture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of' the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
(?repa) books, and is placed between Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, even those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine (PG xxv., xxvi.), with 
discrimination. The Expositio Fidei, Oratio iv. 
c. Arianos, Vita Antonii, and Sermo Maior de Fide, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monachos was written, 
perhaps with the help of Athanasius, but not by 
his hand. The de lncamatione e t c. Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Libri 
cont. Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stiilcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate {PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase Harijp 
Kal Tibs Kttl dyiov Uvevpa, rpels inrocrriaeis is in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the genuineness of Athanasius’ works are found 
in Loofs’ 1 Athanasius,’ in PEE 3 ; in Stiilcken’s « Athanasiana,’ in 
TXJ, new ser. iv. 4 ; and in 0. Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 253 fL, 
Eng. tr., 1908 ; see also von der Goltz, *de Virginitate,’ in TO, 
new ser. xiv. 2a. 


* See also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amuneifl 
monachum included among the ‘ascetical works.’ 


i. REDEMPTION. — An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘ the sum of our 
faith’ ( KetpdXaiov rrjs srlarem, Incarn. 19; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

‘After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works 
He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf oi all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 2*1) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly^ 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as firstfruits of the resurrection of ail ’ 
(Incam. 20). 

In all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that Christ 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were * by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (Incam. 6). 

They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disappearing (gcpavllero, Incarn. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Word by whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-malce man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (irXijpudefoTjs tt}s i£ovolas iv r<? Kvpi a.K<p 
adigan, Incarn. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering ( dvtrla , rpotr- 
<popd, Incarn. 10) ; yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he does not say. 

‘ By offering unto death (els Oavarov) the body He Himself had 
taken, as an offering and sacrifice free from any stain, straight- 
way He put away .death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (rov naraX\rj\ov, Incam, 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely : 

1 Formerly the world as guilty was under Judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(to Kp(na), and, having suffered in the body for all, has bestowed 
Baivation upon all ’ (Orat. i. 60). 

But these statements are general ; so far (says 
Robertson, p. lxx) as Athanasius works out tne 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full Justice to the 
ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of will between 
man and God.’ 

On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness ( Incarn ■ 
14, 15). . 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
•what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 
phrase of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
Incarnation, his summary is : ‘ He was made man, 
that we might be made Divine ’ (tva deoiroiriduiptv, 
Incarn. 54; cf. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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‘In n word,’ he writes, 'the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting: from His becoming: man are of such a hind and 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, ho may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the eea and 
wish to count its waves ' {Incam. 54) 

it. TnE DIVIKITY OP the SOX.— Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older contemporary Ariu8 challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God ! Arins wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God’ as honorific only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniscient, or immutable, but a creature (krlepa), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arins in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title * Son of 
Goa,’ he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
but this is not the case with that of Athanasius. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formula!, ijv 
irbrt Stc owe f/v — ovk tvruy iyivero — Irtpa f ovtrlas, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 
Creed, he taught that the Son was born^ be rijs 
oicrlcit too rtarpii, and that He is bpoovtrtos t$ Hot pi. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were they, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neither 
Athanasius nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

When we turn from the acknow ledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by two important 
facts: (1) Athanasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, hut (2) on the contrary he 
uses a great variety of languago in order to assert 
the true Deity of the Son. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if we could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
(c. Gcntcs ; de Incamatione) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian con- 
troversy ; but, as Loofs points out, the same kind 
of evidence might he urged in favour of a similar 
dating of Borne of the Festal Letters. The im- 
portant Orationes c. Arianos are assigned by the 
Benedictines to c. 358 A.D., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 33S A.D. The short Expositio Fidei 
contains no certain indication of date, though it 
‘s important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
init. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs" early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seeniB to hesitate less to use and 
defend the special term optoobnov than in the early 
work. To this extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius’ teaching. 

In his early works, however, far from confining 
himself to the watchword bpoovmov and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freedom, and not seldom 
seeniB to avoid 6/ toownov. Thus in Esepositio Fidei 
f § J ) he writes : T ibv abroreAi} . . . tt]v <x\v i 0li’v i v elkbpti 
rot llarpit hbripor ra! Itrbbo^ov (‘Very Son . . . true 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory 


while later in the section he uses even Spotos rip 
Harpl (‘like to the Father’), the formula adopted 
by the Homoians in A.D. 359-360 (de Syn. 30) for 
evading the issue. In Orat. i. 40, in arguing with 
his opponents he uses for the moment tipotos eari 
irivra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
(dc Syn. 8), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
Sfioios ear’ ova lav, a variant of bpotofoios. These, no 
doubt, were intended to he only approximations to 
Athanasius’ full meaning, but it is worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not opoovtnos but rrj s 
roD Ilarpos ovalas lotos ral bpo<pvfis. In Orat. iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, lOsfipupa 
Be bryris itrrtv 6 Tibs (‘The Son is the completeness 
of Divinity,’ i.e. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene [yevvriOivTa] ik rijs oMas tou llarpbs, In the 
Orations (cf. de Deer. 26 ; de Syn. 35) he gives IStov 
yirvTjpta. -rijs ovalas r. II. (‘proper offspring of the 
essence of the Father’). For ouala, ‘essence,’ 
‘substance,’ Athanasius sometimes prefers <£>t«ris, 
‘nature.’ Thus he writes rbv Movo'ycvi) rov OeoB rbv 
axtbpurrov r§ tpbtrci (Omnia tradita, § 3), and ij <piats 
pda kclX iStalpcros (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms ovala and bpoovotos raised 
real difficulties. Obala, ‘ substantia,’ suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, while 
bpoouatas suggested some previously existing ovala 
in which both Father and Son shared as brethren 
(cf. de Syn. 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only in the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the purpose which the Council lmd in view. He 
contended so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
bpoobatos, but for the official condemnation of Arian- 
ism which it registered. 

‘The Bishops,’ he writes, ‘were compelled (TjvayicoffSinrai) to 
gather once more from Scripture the general sense (■nji' Stdvomv), 
and to write that the Son is of ono substance (ojmootiov) with 
the Father 1 (de Deer. 20 ; cl. de Syn. SO) 

Athanasius’ own doctrine is best described as a 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arins. He denies seriatim all Arius’ propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius could not be the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
God (tir ik iryyijs fhd) kal tpwrbs airabyaapa., de Syn. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

‘The more I desired to write, 1 be says, ‘and endeavoured to 
force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, so much 
the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from mo ; 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
1 perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 
unable to express in writing even wbat I seemed myself to 
understand ; and that which I wrote uas unequal to the im- 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception ' 
(Uietoria Arianorxtm : Epirtola, § 1). 

Athanasius’ argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) He argues 
from the notion of a. Trinity (rptis) that it is telly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncreate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
(Orat. L 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 
"Word (Abyos, Oral. i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Reason (dXoyos, 
Deer. 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 
of the Son, namely. Creation (Orat. ii. 22) and 
Redemption (Incam. 20). (4) By a copious use of 
Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the language 
of Scripture. (5) Similarly, he shows that the 
Christian consciousness demands a Divine Christ 
( Xpurrtarol yip iaptv, Ci' Apetavol, Xpurnav ol iapev ypets, 
Orat. iii. 28). 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Arians with a 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat. i. 37- 
liL 68. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, e.g. Pr S 22 (tunaiv pe, LXX), He 3 1, 3 
(rip norfi ram ai Wov) ; others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g. Ph 2 9 - 10 , Ps 45 7 ; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt ll 27 , 
Jn 5 S0 ; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
His ignorance, e.g. Mk 13 32 , Lie 2 s2 ; others of His 
prayers, e.g. Mt 27 4C . Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g. Jn 17*. On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that Ms interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii. Christ's Human Nature.— The Union 
of the Two Natures in Christ. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumgue vult, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Expositio Fidei, § 1 
(rbv ijjx 4repov avd\i]<pa> txvQpwirov X. ’I. . . . 4v $ 
ivOpdivip aravpoiOcls . . . dvArrij 4k vespiav), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
different form. 

‘ He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man ’ (Orat. 
iii. 801. ‘ It behoved the Lord in putting on man's ilesh to put 
it on in its completeness with its own passions’ (nera ray IMwv 
vaBibv avrijt oAw, Orat. iii. 32). ‘They [truly] confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence ; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also’ 
( Antioch . 7). ‘If the works of the Word’s Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 
again, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them ' (Orat. iii. S3 ; cf. 82). 

iv. Divinity of the Holy Spirit. — The 
Fathers of Nicrea contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘ Trinity ’ ( rpiis ), he does not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity by 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

_ In the Epistles ad Serapioncm, written some 
time after A.D. 356, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teatking 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree (paOgu, Scr. i. 1). It appears also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge: ‘Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality ?’ {rpiis icriv i) Svis, Scr. i. 29). 

Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he develops 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real {eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included {Scr. i. 
9, 17, 20, 28 ; iii. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks: ‘Who shall unite (awitpa) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature ? ’ (rijs icrlaeus, i. 29 ; cf. i. 6). 
He carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature (rrierpa), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (L 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that wevpa anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4 U 
Krlfav irvevpa). He appeals to 2 Co 13 M , and 
expounds Eph 4° of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages {e.g. 1 Ti 5 21 ) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (iStalperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of ireptxfhprjvis, 1 circumincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14 10 ‘I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

‘ Therefore also,’ he writes, ‘ when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Orat. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word ogooiaiov, except in a 
very few places (e.g. Scr. i. 27). 

lie writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ (i. 17) . He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
(• rtviopdvov -rfi 6e6rt]n roD Harpbs, i. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (irpeirrav sal ivaWoluroy, 
Ser. i. 26). Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘ If the Sou . . . because He is own offspring of the Father’s 
essence is not a creature, but bpoovmot roO IIoTpJr, so neither 
would the Holy Spirit bo a creature, becauso He is proper to the 
Son ’ (6ia TT)V Trpbt r oy Yiov iJidnp-a, iii. 1 ; cf. i. 33). 

v. Procession of the Holy Spirit.— 
Athanasius can hardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying : ‘ If 
the Spirit is not a creature (i.e. as we hold), but 
proceedeth from (4k) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny that the Spirit (aM) is from 
(4k) the Father in the Son.’ But if this seems, to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as (Stay rijs roC Abyov obalas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incam. et c. Arianos, 9: 
‘ David (a reference to Ps 36°) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (srapa rip Uarpl irra), is the 
source (tt/v rrgyf\v) of the Holy Spirit,’ but the 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stiilcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring (try or or) of the Father 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time : ‘ The Spirit who proceedeth 
from (rrapd, Jn I5 2C ) the Father, and, being proper 
to the Son, is given by Him to the disciples and to 
all that believe on Him ’ (Scr. i. 2). , 

vi. THE TRINITY. — Athanasius is clear ana 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one m 
nature and cannot be divided (Orat._ iii. 15; her. 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine recording 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 2 8 19 ) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13 14 ). Indeed, ‘ Person’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms ; the phrase eh Bebs 
iv rpurlv uxocrd^eci (do Incotm. et c. A-rianos, 10), 
‘one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de fyn. 36 he reckons the phrase rpeh 
elctv Inroardoets among the un-Scnptural phrases 
used by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once ( Omnia tradita, §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it : 

« For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (rat rpth virocrrdects, it the text be 
sound) are perfect, just os in saying, “Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence (rijv fu'ay overlay).' 

In the Expositio Fidei, however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

' Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(prptpKrptVa r) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen * (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpeis brro<rri<reis 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes ( Antioch . 5, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpeh biroo-rd/rets 
(meaning three ‘Persons’) on condition that they 
in their turn received those who confessed yla faro- 
<rra<rts (meaning one ‘Substance’). Indeed inrbaraoit, 
a synonym of ova- la in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning * Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply &\\os o Uarfip, dAAor o Tibs (cf. Orat. 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘ The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son ’ (Orat. iv. 2). 

Conclusion. — Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theological terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from dcDccretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the bpLooitnov of the Nicene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark ’ 
(iirirelxto-fta) against Arian error (de Syn. 45). 

Literature.— i. ANCIENT.— The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriao with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond. 3848). Though several doubtful or spurious workB are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaching. Athanasius’ writings (‘ Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the varying fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Rufinas, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found in JThSt iii. 97-110, 246-258, two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H. 
Turner; also in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt \ii. 600-003, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atti della Societh Figure distoria 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanosii] de Virginitate, Leipzig, 1905 
(—TIT, new ser. xiv. la). 

il. 31 oderk . — Modern authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arinnism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism. 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Guatkin’s book is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 

1 Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s DCB, and Loofs, ‘ Athan- 
asius,’ in PlilF, are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.’s,’ in GGN, 1904, 1905 (and 1008), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. cd. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 263-264), and A. 
Stiilcken, ‘ Athanasiana,’ TU, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Cf. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios ’ (1901), in Cambridge TS 
vii. L Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1896-98), especially iii. 
272H., 290£f., iv. 1-163. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de riglise , ii. (1907), 
tells the Btory of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMERY BARNES. 

ATHAPASCANS.— See ArACHES, Dfefe and 
Navahos. 
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Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vallee Poussin), p. 183. 

Chinese.— See p. 176‘ . 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES. — Introduction . — Atheism is sometimes said 
to he equivalent to pancosmism, i.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
imagination and finite understanding. Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character in the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. Garbe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. Grierson), p. 186. 

Jain (H. JACOBI), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. Daicbes), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, ath eism presupposes the 
e xistence of the ism. _ It can hardly he said to aiise 
until the. humamnind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature which resist 
human volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 
peoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
felt Divine authority of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who is the 
omnipresent Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
.present that real atheistic negation becomes pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
!in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist ; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Muller well says in his Giflbrd 
Lectures on Natural Religion (p. 228) : 

‘ We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called aScoi, because they did not believe as the Greeks 

! believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was, called an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atheists, because they 
i would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 

I This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word ; and if an 
j historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 

! that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to be 
I called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
' guished the fires of many an auto daft.' 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like t heism 
and pantheism, a positive , belief jthe jihaggs of 
which can be depicted" m"'fcbeif Jelafionto one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, mat erialism, or the theory that matter and 
> physical-forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
l have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism, which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which tne genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other ^ thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
distr ust of the argument from des ign — an argument 
which, ever suTcetheTime of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 

it is necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine ol Evolution, hut is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution 1 (Huxley 
Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). See art. Dksion. ’ 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism but to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowled ge . which, 
when carried to such 1 ength Jiirit'Tias been by the 
Greek sceptic Cameades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of the Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

i. Criticism of atheistic materialism. — Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Bradlaugh, Buchner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theists to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

Idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded. The 
American writer Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

* If you can prove to me that "dead” matter, the matter we 
find in a brick or a piece of marble, under some mysterious trans- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life — if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with wbat I call spirit’ (Belief m 
God, Lend. 1881, p. iO). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his view the elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent ‘ Substance/ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘Substance/ out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy, which 
is H, Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel s ulti- 
mate ‘ Substance ’ 1 If so, the seif-existent Sub- 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are simply 
variously limited modes which the will of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
or, os Lotze and Martineau would say, are differ- 
-ntiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
presence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 
development of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ' in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘ Weltan- 
schauung’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
tlieir own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure Doth to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactoiy. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. Poynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 

* Matter,' says Sir Oliver Lodfe, * possesses energy, In the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directing power (this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others — see, for instance, Nature, vol. xliii. p. 434 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading * Force and Determina- 
tion '). Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, It Is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. . . . The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are Borne who 
deny that there Is any design or purpose in the universe at all ; 
but how can that bo maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes f Is It not more reasonable to say that, just as 
"o are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
tho Unh erse, and may be incorporated even in material things ? ’ 
(Bibbcrt Journal, Jan. 1005, p. 827). 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

‘who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his Intellect 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; tho future as well as the 
past would be present to his eyes * (see Ward, A'aturalism and 
Agnosticism, i. 41). 

Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect Calculator’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see Atomism) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
concerned with life. 


‘ Suppose the man Into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon's frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals ? 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun? Is man, in fact, 
from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves as it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system f ’ (HJ, July 3903, p. 739). 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 

• I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding this view, I am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful when he takes man and 
the mind oi man into his calculations’ (ib. p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
some force, 

* though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant ot tho 
mode in which this Sb performed. It suffices to bring the 
origination of dynamical power, to howover small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ ( Familiar 
Lectures an Scientific Subjects, p. 4 OS). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of tbe argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of tbe cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to he made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falling, and 
| probably justly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
| these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
I abiogenesis (e-v.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘ though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discovery lying ready for us in the 
future’ (art. ‘Life,’ in Hilbert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day he 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume. an organic form, and manifest psychical 
properties, that change can be accounted for only 
oy _ assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of tbe corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter eonld possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘ Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as before’ (Anti-theistic Theories, p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability is not admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers.' Regarding the laws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
ears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
t. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the heart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and philosophy most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Eel. Belief [Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209 f. ; and art. Materialism). 

2 . Atheism in the East. — It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife ; and in the 3rd cent. B. c. the 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in his prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘ one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ (op. cit. p. 47). He advises men 
1 to care nothing for praise or blame, virtue or vice ; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness is within their reach ; to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
they die ’ (ib.). 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See China. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illusory 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gough, and published in Trubner’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

1 These were known under various designations, and in the 
14th century a.d. their ideas were fnthered on a mythical ogre 
In the Mahfibharata, named Oharvaka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Brahmans. Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, “There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world”’ (J. E. Carpenter, 
1 Oriental Philosophy and Religion,’ in DPhP ii. 234). See 
nlso Atheism (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3 . Modern atheism. — Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas whicli flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, as well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It -was not till the Renaiss- 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised its 
head ; and here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in England and France . — It was 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the universe began to 
show themselves in modem times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (vol. i. p. 225), 
mentions one isolated case in the 14th century— 
that of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
doctrines, ana among others this doctrine, that in 
the processes of nature there is nothing to be found 
but the motion of the combination and separation 
of atoms. 

‘ Here,’ says Lange, * is a formal Atomist in the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averroes with him, on one Bide, 
and apply ourselves directly to things in themselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together ! In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves. 

The speculations which followed the incoming 
of the Copemican conception of the universe, such 
as those of Bruno and Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appealed in the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

Pfere Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in liis time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
philosophy was thoroughly materialistic. He 
held that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal pai tides ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan , he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

‘He lays down the following definition, “Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, Religion ; not allowed. Superstition ’"(Lange, op. at., 
\ol. i. p. 283) 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
effect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleological argument, yet really undermined 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents, was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

‘ Whatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all the perfections that can ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever git e to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree : 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter* (ct. Flint, op. at. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical Knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § i it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
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his own theism mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L' Homme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking ana willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

•For our peace of mind,' he says, • it Ib indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.' But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
1 the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic' (Lange, 
History of Materialism, ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 
■ La Uettrie’e friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, It is not easy to sec how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness ' (ib.). 

In his treatises on VohtpU and L’Art de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s L’ Homme Machine, appeared the 
work which ib regarded as the chef-d'oeuvre of 
French materialism. Its title is Systime de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to he 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
autlioi was known to be Baron d’Holbach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted).’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1859, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist’s Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God. matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its. ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 
art, and reaches a code of morals which snper- 
cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

1 Be just, because equity is the support of human society. Be 

oofi, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 

ond.s 1 Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity l . . . Forgive usuries, because revenge 
perpetuates hatred ! Do good to him that injureth thee in 
order to show thyself more noble than he is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
m thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engenders 
disease ’ (p. 513). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re- 
pudiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Helvetius, Lalande, Marshal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories , pp. 469-474). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mtcanique Celeste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self* 
existent * Cause of causes ’ (see § i, above ; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which bis 
host replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, oi this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
purpose that more than once in his writings he 
dwells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was developed in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 

( b ) German anti-theistic theories. — About a cen- 
tury after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom the 
latest, Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 

g reat influence, both on the Continent and in 
ritain. The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along with the still more celebrated writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of interest not in the 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature ; 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In his view,’ says R. H. Hutton, ‘God is hut the magni- 
fied image of man reflected back upon Bpace by the mirror of 
human eelf-conaciousneas. As pilgrims to the Brocken often 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 
figures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing ns the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early dawn of human intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an independent being and named God, but which 
must vanish soon’ (‘The Atheistic Explanation of Religion ' in 
Essays Theological _ and Literary, voL i. p. 25. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach’s position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, The 
Essence of Christianity (Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums , 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1854, which was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which, 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

‘The body,’ ho Bays, ‘is part of my being; nay, the body I* 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re. 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work, The Circulation of Life ( Der Kreislauf 
des Lebcns), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can he explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘ Mind and Matter’ in 77.7, Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 
‘there is no thought’; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19th cent, bad much the same 
position and influence as Holbacb’s System of 
Nature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Biichner’s Force and Matter (Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Biicbner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came, under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his hook he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had whollydestroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that — 

1 not God, but evolution of matter, is the cause of the order of 
the world ; that life is a combination of matter which in favour- 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, ore niove- 
ments; that movement nnd evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness ; . . . that there is no Goa, no final cause, no 
immortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul’ (Case, 
‘ Metaphysics,’ in EBrto, voL xxx. p. 647). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as * nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli. 
Biiehner argues that his ‘ philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism ’ (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Buchner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing hut matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, i.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Biddle of 
the Universe (Die Wcltrathsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § i, above). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that bis philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in ms 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute ol 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, h rCff 
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Buchner’s, is fitly described as materialistic monism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by farther con- 
densation into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. _ His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 
his monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls or animate and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In. plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
will to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first cleariy presents itself, 
lie is not explicit. 

'However certain,’ he sajs, 'wo are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the question’ 
(Haeckel, Middle of the Universe, p. 191). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the origin of consciousness, he first propounds a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certain, how- 
ever, that tho law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is n mere function of brain, that soul is a function of ail 
substances, and that God Is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.' (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
' Metaphysics' in SBr 10 for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Buchner and Haeckel.) 

As was before remarked, Haeckel’s philosophy 
atlords no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpuscle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

’There Is everywhere,’ he says, ‘a necessary causal connexion 
Of phenomena, and therefore the whole knonable universe Is a 
harmonious unity, a monon' (Evolution oj Man, ii. 356) 

But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this * harmonious unity,’ 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion — 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In bis system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that thero is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-tlieistic theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of * ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
able History of Materialism. Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
contentions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphei e 
of tho poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the. satis fact ion of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
m them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zurich 
very pertinently replied : 

‘ booms hold their own when they aesthetically satisfv: re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objects of faith are 
imatdnary- and not real.’ An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders wiil be 
tound m Martineau’s Address on • Ideal Substitutes for God ’ in 
ms Essays, liecieies, end Addresses (vol. Sv. p. 269 ff.) 

<- Positivism. — Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
The Positivist Review , often readies a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy. Positivism professes to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the phenomenal world is the only knowable 
world, ana it deprecates as wholly without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
phenomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 
Spencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compete us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy religious ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Reason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at length concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence ; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means,- 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not necessarily suc- 
cessive, but constantly occur together in the 
histoiy of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philosophy which raises it far above the level of 
the 18tn century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (L' Homme Machine). This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, ana held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory , i. 503). 

Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Etrc — Humanity — as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection,; which he practicallyhypostatiz.es 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in. their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
aer of the * ethical culture ’sc 


societies in 


the found 
England, says : 

‘ So far ns I am aurnre, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity is God. But tbej have maintained that oil the homage 
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and obedience which hag been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strength 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God.' 
In the next number of the Positivist Review, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists’ 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. POSITIVISM. 

5 . Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century. — It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent, that anti-theistic writings had much 
influence in England. The Essay on the Origin and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831)— a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modem Greek — is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as * a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together’ ( Miscellaneous Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more lucid materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature 
and Development, from the pens of Mr. H. G- 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says : 

‘ I am far from being an Atheist, as resting on second causes. 
As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is any 
depth beneath ; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God ; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person ; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception ’ (p. 240). 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that ‘ the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosophy finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘ there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized bv James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, ana there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. S. Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6 . Secularism. — English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous growth. During 
the early portion of the 19th cent, there appeared 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his own case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Kichard Carlile were themselves Deists, but many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mill says ; 

‘That Mill’s acquaintance with Bentham hastened his course 
towards infidelity it is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
so many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
so in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. As a legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to malic use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more select circle was 
atheistic ’ (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 627). 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformer, anti Holyoake in the 
Reasoncr , appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and writers ; but it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, ana is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘Rationalist Press Association’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ‘Secularist,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ was originated by 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter w r ord, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘ one who is not only without God 
but also without morality.’ The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of whom he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘ secularism ’ a meaning which 
would not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, was naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism differed somewhat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though they regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. Holyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theism, dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization 01 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Clifford and 
Du Bois-Reymond in the anti-theistic interest. _ It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

• Fundamentally they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of mmd and 
consciousness; that if it be stimulated mental activity results ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant ail this, what then 1 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the tilings we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, havo no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains' (‘Mind and Matter,' HJ, Jan. 1005, p. 324 f.). 

In § i reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher principle guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posterior to life, and is the organ through which 
life and the material universe interact, fir. James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modem Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ‘ Further,’ he says, 

‘I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, hounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must he found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum u hich he imagines, 
t greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
theist at the eight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature, some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space’ (.Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 264). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
‘it has been surmised that Just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements and relations, combine 
to iorm the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding os it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent mind. The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact’ (Sir Oliver Lodge, toe. cit,, p. S25; cf. 
Martineau, op. cit., p. 255). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘ that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it ’ ; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies : 

■ If he (Mr. Bradlaugb) can conceive substance per se, and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logicallv bound to abandon sensationalism 
and all its consequences, and betake himself to absolute idealism 
or to mysticism * (op, cit., p. 617). 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
God were infinite, it would he impossible to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all tkeists would deny), 
would have little or no weight -with secularists in 
general ; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very- 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Ross, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will he found in 
Dr, Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-619). See 
also art. Secularism. 

7. Recent Agnosticism. — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to he made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 

G. J. Romanes, "W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he says that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection, his viewB liad undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he wrote three articles on 
the ‘ Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

• I think It Is perfectly clear,’ he concludes, ‘ that if the argu- 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shiiting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately duo to physical causes . . . the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It Is againBt all analogy to supposo that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chaoce or “ the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there muBt he some cause for this co- 
operation qf causes’ ( Thoughts on Religion, p. 07 f.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adequate 
cause can be nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
he, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the ‘character’ of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Religion must he consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition ’ 
we become acquainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism. 

Professor _W. K. Clifford held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuff,’ and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his -writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Bois-Beymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbable, 
owing to the want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clifford’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

‘ In such a moment of utter sincerity he says, ‘ when a man 
has bared his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within him, and says, as plainly as words can 
say, “I am with thee, and I am greater than thou." Many 
names of Gods, of many shapes, have men given to this presence, 
seeking by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.’ 

These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clifford disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘ after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ’ (Lectures and Essays*, 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘ Modem Materialism : its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘ Religion as affected by Modem Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses.) 

Though in the ‘ Address ’ Tyndall says, ‘ I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, but rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s : 

‘ My friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 
sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he confines religion to the sphere of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that ‘we must radically change our 
notions of ‘ ‘ Matter ” if we are to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks (op. cit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this : 

“ ‘ Charge the word [matter] with your queesita, and I will 
promise to elicitthem explicitly.” It is easy travelling through 
the stages of such an hypothesis ; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ere you Btart ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand to ir without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
0(o<p6pa ovi para — terms that bear God in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter — matter that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet, 
and finding out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
plebiscite for a divine monarchy of the world— may fairly be 
regarded as a little too modest in its disclaimer of the attributes 
of Mind.’ ] 

The views of Professor T. H. Huxley differ in 


one important respect from those of his great 
friend, Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
principles of sensational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which to picture that 
existence ’ (Method and Results, Lond. 1893, p. 245), 
But, while he thus makes the existence of matter- 
dependent on mind, he at the same time huiaa U u& 
doctrine of ‘human automatism,’ i.e. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘ there is no 
| proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism ’ (id. p. 244). 

At a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had 
read a paper on the subject, ' Has the Frog a Soul ? ’ one of the 
members present said : ‘ I was walking down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch ; but, hap. 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into Regent Street, where my boot- 
maker lives.’ Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, ‘Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk ? ’ • Most certainly you are,’ replied the professor. 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, and asserts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

As Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.e. states of consciousness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. To describe liis attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

‘The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . seems 
to me . . . hopelessly out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God ’ ( Method and Results, p. 246ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expresses himself as follows : 

‘ No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
speculator Is, the more firmly does he assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consequences ; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe ’ (Critiques 
and Addresses, pp. 305-S07). 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thought demand an adequate 
cause. Bomanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

* Why trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 
when the working of the mechanism itself, which is of infinite 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies? (to. 
p. 807). . , , ,, 

He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal , 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
Tyndall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a prion principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansol and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

‘Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us ns a positive ana 
indestructible element of thought' ( First Principles 9 , p. 77; 
cf. nineteenth Century, July XSSI, pp. 5-7), 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which lie would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of timo not been written. 
Wliat these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 
phenomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
has reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

•though the attributes of personality, as we know It, cannot be 
concou ed by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
vet duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
bat to submit ourselves in ail humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence. In the comiction that the choice is not 
between personality and something lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable In terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions ’ (nineteenth Century, July 18S4, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the theistio doctrine of Lotzc, i.e. that 
personality under human limitations must needs 
be imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
personality is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 
because it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God ; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Bonn’s treatise on The History of English Rational- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History of Frccthought, will give a tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 
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Charles B. Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — I. Buddhism, in soj 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 1 
to the idea of a Supreme Being — of a Goa, in the f 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- j 
bored that this atheism is not a characteristic I 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord ’ ( I&vara ) 1 
of the nominally theistic schools ( aikvarikas ), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions {karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
theBuddhists main tain the uselessness of this ‘Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ' Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law ’ (cf. SBE xxxv. 295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘indestructible’ (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Brfihmnnical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ hook of debts ’ of which their treatises some- 
times sneak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible nod immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences ; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (q.v.), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha plays in early Buddhism a rfllo 
analogous to that which the Sahkhya-Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ {Iivara). 

2 . It will be profitable to rend the 2nd chapter 
of the Bralimajalasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Badclha, Load. JSW; p. SO); Where" the BtuUIha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 

S anions, imagines that he is in truth * the Supreme 
•ne, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Anciont of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 

‘ These other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that bo T A while ago I thought, “ Would that 
they might come I ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’ 

The Kcvaddhasutta (ib. p. 2S0) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the meat Brahmii, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddlm. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a problem of cosmology, traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘ He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ * Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now 1 ’ ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming; appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
‘ Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind ? ’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘ These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3. In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharyavatara, ch. ix. ver. 

119 f. 

‘ Tlieiata say that God is too great for us to be able to com- 
prehend Him ; but then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theists further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal : He docs not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind (compare Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced by its object; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from karma. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (3) if He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.’ 

Literature. — ‘ Abhidharmako?a,' in Bumouf, Introduction, 
Paris, 1844, p. 672 ; Buddhacharita ix. 63 (SEE xlix. 100) ; 
Nagarjuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1880, p. 16; ‘Bodhi- 
charyavatara,’ ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr., Introduction A la pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Load. 1899, 
‘Brahmajiilasutta,’ and also ‘ Tevij jasutta ’ ; ‘that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’; Oldenberg, Buddha B , 1906, p. 3S0 ; 
Edm. Hardy, Buddhismus, Munster i. W. 1890, p. ISO; St. 
Clair-Tisdall, The Noble Eightfold Path, Lond. 1903, p. 101 f. 
(ch. iv. ‘ Buddhism and Christianity ’). 

Loins de la VallSe Poussin. 
ATHEISM (Egyptian). — No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possibly 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead ; the most learned scribes and philosophers 

E ass away and become as though they had never 
ee». ‘ Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field — so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, but was in vogue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put mto 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life upon earth : the * western ’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness ; and apparently im- 
lies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
ead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers ; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

Literature. — There is no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max Muller, Die Liebespoesie 
der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 ff. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Roman). — As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age (Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 26 C) and of the early Christians (Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 51), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 

§ ods either that they are or that they are not. 

levertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adv. 
Hrnres. iii. 2. 9 ; Diels, Doxogr. p. 591, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1075 A, etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes (Nub. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math,, ix. 53). We have more definite 
information about Theodoras of Cyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.c. His atheism was absolutely uncom- 
promising (Diog. Laert. ii. 97 ; Epiphan. l.c.; Diels, 
JDoxogr. p. 591, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemeras ; but the charge is 
made against him (Plut. Is. ct Osir. 23, p. 3G0 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Plut. A mat. 13, p. 757 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion. The same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits^ 01 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizing 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, Greek, 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). To the same 
period belongs Critias, the leader of the Ihirty 
Tyrants, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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(Math. ix. 54) on tlie strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Republic. The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention ; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to check secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Legg. 10. 886 A ; Sext. Math, ix, 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bernays, Theophr. iib. Frommigkeit, p. 66), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoes or Acrothoite. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver .Race (Op. 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 7, 8 ; Simplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

LrrsRATUKK. — See the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 296. For the charges against astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 907 A. See also Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato 3, 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1830, P. 465; G. Boissier, La Religion remained, Paris, 1892; 
and other re£f. throughout the article. A. C. PEAESON. 

ATHEISM (Indian, ancient). — The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119) ; and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence even in those 
early days. We have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see aTt. Lokayata). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly us philo- 
sophic atheism. 

When the old Vedic religion developed into pan- 
theism, the figur es of the old gods faded and b ecame 
transient creatures! But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sankhya system (see Sankhya), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion— that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world — one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, hut to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sankhya system, 
M in Buddhism, and in the religion of the Jams, we 
1 find the belief in the ex istence of gods, fle mi-godjB, 
(■a nd demon s, as well as in beavens an d hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men ; like the latter, they 
are within the samsara, * circle of life,’ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of deatli ; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sankhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janyesvara, karyeivara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal (nityelvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term ( Iivara , ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
( deva ). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as nirUvara (‘godless’). 
Again and again in the Saitkhyasutras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92 -94. v. 2-12, 46 , 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
re^jeoHvB~camnigntaries")! Having regarcTtb the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what importance was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point — the actual absenc e of any_ strict 
proo f, of the existen ce~of (lock Tb6~d'enial of God 
in thcTS a n kliyaT’plri i fjsophy-is in essence the re- 
sult of the following ideas : (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls ; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after-effects 
of the actions of living beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vaclmspatimisra (12th cent, a.d.) in the 
Sahkhya-tattva-kaumudi to Sdhkhya-kdrika, 57, as 
one of the main supports of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will be useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus : 

'Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are exciuded.in the case oi the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have hod no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility oi any egoistic purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness ; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain— senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet— from what could the kindness of God wish 
to have souis released f If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full oi pain, we can hardly 
escape the argument in a circle : creation was the result ot 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation I Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only joyful crea- 
tures, but not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the w-ork on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
soy, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme direction on the part of that God. . . . 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter wrhich 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive ; consequently it cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to ft as well.’ 

This argument of "Vachaspatimisra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavacharya (14th cent. 
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A.D.) in the Sahkhya chapter of his Sarvadar&ana- 
sangraha (p. 228 of tr. l> 3 r E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). These and similar reflexions had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, the 
originator of the Sahkhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sahkhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. Yoga), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sahkhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sahkhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Regarded as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will — the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the samsdra, and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not he creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
{ paribhasika ) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-period, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 
lace, he receives the answer, ‘When a thing is 
efined as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed. 5 

This atheism of the Sahkhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence upon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy — the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Literature. — R. Garbe, Die Sahkhya- Philosophic, Leipzig, 
1891 ; L. Suali, in Mueion, new eer. ix. 277-29S ; F. Max 
Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 , °. 
Deussen, Philosophic der Wpanishads, Leipzig, 1899 (Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. Sankhta, Yoqa. 

R. Garbe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modem). — In modem India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the modern 
predominance of a religious attitude founded on 
bhahti, or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sunlsdr, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness, 5 by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Siinyavddi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a JatRaja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhtawar’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
— God, or man, or any material object — exists. 
All is emptiness ( Siinyata ). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. ‘ It is an error, 5 he says, ‘ to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist ana the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water 5 (Wilson, Bel. Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it is 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sahkhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

Literature.— Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Lond. 

1862, 359 ff. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain). — Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism should 
be essential to a religious system ; for even the 
most orthodox Brahmanical theologians, the 
Mimaihsakas of Kumarilabhatta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see Slokavdr- 
tika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sagaropamas (‘oceans of years 5 ). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind ; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection ; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence upon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, i.e. the souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophers tried to 
prove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
God as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker who has an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will be found in the Syddvadaman- 
jari, in the Commentary on the Saddarianasamuch- 
chaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and ot 
the followers of the Yoga philosophy regarding 
Brahman or Isvara as the Supreme God and Cause 
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of the world. But the Nyaya-Vaise?ikas seem to 
have been their most formidable opponents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (paramadevatu) ns 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- 
fection after having annihilated all his karma (§ad- 
darkt nasa much chaya , 45 f., Calcutta, 1907). It must 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, iust as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devont adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline (idsand- 
dhisthayika devatas) hear their prayers; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this .- the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity ( paramadevatu ); 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

Litbuattoe.— T here la no literature beyond the text* quoted 
In the article. H. JACOBI. 

ATHEISM (Jewish). — Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presupposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laws and principles — the indis- 
pensable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 
He was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel. —Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, hut of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all lands of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
J eremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 5 5S ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 

‘ the great men ’ who ought to 1 know the way of 
the Lord ’ (5 5 ). 'While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5 4 ), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5 s ) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. As their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh -without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 
existence of Goa (5^' K ), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32 s , 
Pr 30 1 " 4 , Ps 12. 36. 58» 74). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 
contain passionate outbursts against the ndbhal 
(‘ impious,’ * fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 

1 The impious says in his heart. There is no God ’ 
(Ps 14 l ). * The wicked in the haughtiness of his 

countenance snith, He will not require. All his 
thoughts are: There is no God’ (Ps 10 4 ). The 
ndbhal, however, typifies the whole people. ‘ There 
is none that doetii good, no, not one.’ It is not 
likely that Ps 14* refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen s , p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and others ; the reading of * Gebal ’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or His very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to political ruin). Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2 . Post-exilic times.— In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact with Babylonian culture 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destinea to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabaeans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. _ It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘ atheism ’ being made 
against the Jews — a charge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Apioncm, ii. § 6). 

3- Philo against Atheism.— Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in his de Somniie (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘ this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperishable, not requiring any 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or manage- 
ment.’ This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind ( ib . § 44). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe but well-deserved punishment, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The world 
cannot exist 'without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader (id . ). 

4 . Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
— The final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the 1 st cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall lea to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word * atheist ’ is kofer be’ iklcar (i.e. * one who 
denies the first principle’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shabbath, 166, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
axe frequently to he found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
questioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 
Spinoza. 

5 . Spinoza. — Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself — not to mind— -for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus ( sive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ that makes man 
perfect — an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything but a pantheist. 

6 . Modern Jewry. — The philosophical views and 
ideas of modem Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Buchner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians, But the charge often made against 
modem Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the.God of their fathers, and twice daily proclaim 
their faith in the words of Moses : * Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
decade or two there has been a tendency growing 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan- 
guages. But the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
proved most effective in stopping the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s mercy and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins : ‘ Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He !) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘ the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

Litbraturk. — D. Neumark, Geschichte der judischen Philo- 
sophic des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1807 ; G. S. Spiegler, Geschichte 
der Philosophic des Judentums, Leipzig, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 1888 (pp. 33-35) ; art. ‘ Atheism ’ in 
JE, and in Hamburger. SALIS DaICHES. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan). — The Muslim 
wmrld has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the grov-th or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zandayah, 
which, though of uncertain origin (being derived 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, ‘time,’ and signifies ‘be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ i.e. in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
wdth these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abu 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘ atheism ’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? Hirah] (Tha' alibi, Lata’ if al-ma'arif, p. 
64). The charge against Abu Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; wdience, in the 
legend that tells us how the ifhallf Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘these sciences 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindiq* 
seems to be inextricably confused wdth that 01 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locus classicus on 
the subject for the early Abbasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahi? (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindiq is confuted by the Khalil 
Ma’mun by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one w’ho believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists : ‘ You have given presents/ 
says Hamniad 'Ajarrad in a lampoon on Umarah 
b. Harbiyyah, ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts, that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that Ijtammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon. Jahi? then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitab al-Aghani , while others are more 
obscure : (lammad 'Ajarrad, Hammad the Reciter, 
Hammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yunus b. Harun, 'All 
b. al-Klialil, Yazld b. al-Faid, 'Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mahfu?, Qasim, Mutt', Walibah b. al-Habbab, 
Aban b. 'Abd al-Hamid, 'Umarah b. H a f^iyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yunus 
addressed a pamphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs, and the defects 
of Islam. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Aba Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist : 

‘ I gat one day with Aban (plague on him 1), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered hy a correct 
and dear-voiced speaker. 

We nil repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Aban : “ How could j ou testify to that [»’.«. the Muslim formula 
of faith) without ocular demonstration ? So long as I live I shall 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.” Then 1 
said: “Glory to God”; he said: “Glory to Manes." I said: 
“Jesus was an Apostle”; he said: “Of Satan." I continued: 
“Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One”; 
he said : “ Then j our God must have a tongue and an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?" So I held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.’ 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitab 
al-Aghd.nl they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their book,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Mutt' b. Iyas when arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining Avashings, to Avhich 
Jahi? {lac. cit.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

‘A’agrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them alwaj s 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules — saintliness, purity, 
veracity, and poverty.' 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindiqs, who suffered themselves to he beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
Avhich they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
Avere careful to distinguish themselves : e.g. the 
oet Basshar b. Burd (ob. a.d. 783), Avho himself 
ad a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join Avith him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
Nuavus. himself Avas severely punished for being 
a ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
iii. 964). . 

Although this sect Avas persecuted almost to 
extermination in the. 2nd cent, of Islam, this fact 
did not preA'ent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘ atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent. Avas AWl-I;Iusain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-RaAvandl, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zindiqs of Islam. A sect hearing 
the name RaAvandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansur (A.H. 140 [A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from RaAvand in the country betAveen 
Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Mansur' Avas himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-RaAvandl was somewhat later, as he died in a.h. 
245 or 250, hut as early as A.H. 189 he recited his 
Avorks in Baghdad. His folloAvers were also called 
abna'u al-da-ulah, * sons of the Empire,’ Avith refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book Avas Avritten in re- 
futation of his opinion that * a body could not be 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holding liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
KhalJf Yazld b. al-Walld b. 'Abd al-Malik (ob. A.D. 
744; Agha.nl vi. 123), Avho also displayed great con- 
tempt f ot the ordinances of Teligion. In the 3rd cent, 
the poet Abu Tammam (ob. A.H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to shoAV no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
Avith apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the folloAving century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabhl (ob. A.H. 354 [a.d. 965]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances Avliich imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in Avhich 
he tells his patron, an'Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tiliamah (t'.c. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father ’ ; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sAvord had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life ; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like Mb hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

SomeAvhat later in the 4th cent, of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindiqs, Abu Hayyan 'All 
al-Taulndl (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), AA’bose Avorks 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, Avliile the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of his Avorks as are noAv accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost hook, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State Avho is advised by 
Mb friends to study Euclid, hut finds heresv in 
the first tAvo definitions, and so will proceed no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of Avhich portions Avere translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the. medical profession, Avas generally thought to 
indicate atheism ; and * the naturalists ana phy- 
sicians,’ Avith whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 
body, and thereAvith the future life. 

It is curious that the Avriter Avho brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the great Zindiqs, 
Abu’ 1-Ala Ahmad b. 'Abdallah of Ma’arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D. ), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
Avho translated many of his verses. Three of his 
Avorks in particular Avere supposed to he tainted 
Avith unbelief : the Luzumiyyat, * Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer ; the * Divine For- 
giveness,' epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JR AS, 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present Avriter 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ I-’ Aloe Ma'arrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The moat 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted in the Letters 
of Hamadhani (ob. A.n. S96 {a.e. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian lbn ’Arab! whether ‘ to make one 
taste the garment of hunger* (Qur. xn. 113) was really an Arabic 
phrase 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to this author 
is to be found in Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194) ; and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes— the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

• Do not suppose the statements of the Prophets to he true ; 
they are nil fabrications. Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “ sacred hooks ” are only such a set ol 
idle tales as any age could have and Indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What inconsistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man's 1 And as 
for the promise of a second life— the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindiqs \ 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent, of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout- 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam notions that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-Farid (55G-632 A.H. 
[A.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme T&Hyyah, 
and the treatise of Ibn 'Arab! (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fu$us al-Ifilcam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn Iyas, History of Egypt, ii. 
119 [875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
book is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn 'Arab! (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing but God could ever be worshipped, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 
God. 

Refutation of the opinions of the ‘ atheists ’ was 
one of the purposes of the science called kaldm , or 
metaphysical theology. They are divided by the 
theologian Ghazali (ob. 505 A.H. [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called Al-Munqidh min al-dalal, into three 
classes: the duhris, ‘an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation, — these are the 
zindiqs ’ ; the ‘ Naturalists,’ who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘Deists,’ viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their followers. 

A somewhat different division is given in the 
tieatise on Sects by Ibn fjazm (ob. 456 a.h. [a.d. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 


Governor ; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
mulhid, * heretic,’ and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as 'Abdallah b. 'Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

LlTKBATunE.— There is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. - Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding the great and elaborate de- 
velopments which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct — the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games — the elaboration of rules, the 
development of muscle and nerve — is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modern sports which make them appeal to various 
people. It is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration as suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by different forms of exercise. Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in comparatively gross combina- 
tions of movements. In other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. That is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
Bavage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed to grow to its full stature— and a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
‘ bring up ’ the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain — the opportunity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has m 
pole-vaulting, when, by his own effort, he raises 
himself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the effect of high stilt- walking. _ In both 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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makes a xierve-musele combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 
games in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Eugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skill in a 
Eugby game when one pla 3 r s with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cricket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skilful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games — lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him — a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance ; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to be able to 
strike a ball which may be moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve ana muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

i. The hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action ; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion ; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we near 
any one ask what form of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably he— that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
lust enumerated if entered into with zest and 
keenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country rim, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature — men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy— a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one having suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
hones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the hones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may he, hut never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The good and the ill effects of athletics inmould- 
ing character are not to he so plainly set forth. Itis 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals ; and probably nowhere so much 
as on British soil. The Kind of trite saying which 
echoes ‘ the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would he unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, hut it is useful 
to try to see what the effects of it are. 

It may he well to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or hoy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modem football with its penalties for rough play, 
tends all the other way. In the present -writer's 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
or those who conduct big * shoots ’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl ; and there are 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should he given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
ursuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a big-game 
unter the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may be considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
is superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the aveiage golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroice, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Botli games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will he found that most of the ‘ selfishness ’ in 
games crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 
house, when the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities -which go to nrako up what we confusedly 
call physical courage— pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletic 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be afraid, not to give in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution — and a 
very desirable one — is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. There also is to he 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket phrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience whicn 
he must give to the captain of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side ; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
just measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages of sport, though not immediately re- 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘ beside himself ~ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. That way sanity lies. See also art. Games. 

Literature — W. Houghton, ‘Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans,’ in Qu. Rev., July 1803; Athletic Sports 
in England, America, and Australia, PJbilad. 1890; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), Lond. 1887; 
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Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports' in EDr, 9th cd,, iii. 12 
(H. F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp); W. Lefroy, ‘The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint 2 , Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ' Athleticism at the Universities,’ in Oxf. and Cainb. 
Eeo, No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. 8ee also the artt. Amusement, 
Games, Sports. G. R. WILSON. 


ATIMIA. — An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as Mriftos (imripla of 
the condition) ; the word an/xla denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio). 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early ns the legislation o 1 Drakon (about 
b.o. 620), and by Solon’s time (b.o. 694) apparently a large 
number ol Athenians had incurred disiranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording- of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes : (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must in many cases have involved loss of property also ; 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
he regarded as forming part of the penalty of on pla, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-Solonian 
time3 isfound sometimes conjoined with it, is bo to be regarded. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The locus classicus upon this subject is a passage 
of Andoeides (de Myst. 73 f.), in which ne dis- 
tinguishes the following three varieties of irtpla : 
(1) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confi8catioa — inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (/cu-rd Trpocrrd(eis), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 


The distinction of three degrees of ‘ atimia,’ made by Mel 
in his treatise de Bonis Vamnalorum fBerl. 1819), which ] 
entitles infamia maxima, media, and minima, upon t 
analogy of Roman law * and upon the basiB of the above-cit 
passage of Andoeides, does not seem to bo substantiated by t 
evidence. For the passage of Andoeides is clearly of the natu 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-estahlish 
categories of offences, and is in general devoid of any logic 
principlo of division. It would seem safer to adhere to t 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which ‘atimi 
per sc was limited to the civic status of the subject ; but i 
must also recognize that in practical effect It was a necessa 
concomitant of a sentcnco of exile (dei^iryta), and that, on t! 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoin 
with a sentence of art pla. 

From this point of view ‘atimia’ must be di 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

i. Total 1 atimia ’ meant the entire loss of civ 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active fun 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pr 
nounced totally dnpos f was incapable of holaii 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenic 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador ; 1 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetini 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any publ 
sanctuary or public ceremonial ; nor could he a 
pear either as principal or witness in any cou 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities i 
riSschines, i. 21 ; Demos. Meid. 87 : ofrre &Sik 
divra). Under the conditions of Athenian life tl 
prohibition against taking part in the busine 
of the public Assembly (Xtyciv ko. 1 ypdtpeiv) natural] 
covered most of the privileges here enumerate 
and consequently this right is frequently spoke 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by tl 
&rqios (Demos. Stcph. i. 79 : rlra rijs ir&Xeus . . 
Kal ttjj ti' airry nrappyjalas iireartpriKa). In genera 
the condition of tlie xaffiLrof fin/ttos was inferior I 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88 : prj&’ t\irl< 
ijp.Tr dvai pijSeplar rov peraerxfir ttjS /cal rots (tv c 
iihofiivrjs TappTjalas), and is Bpoken of by Isocrah 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47 : dripl as, flv t) 

tpiryijs pclfa avpcpopiv vopl^W ttoXo yip iOXcdrrepav iraj 
rots avrov roXlran rjTipupivov oIkcTv -reap’ irept 
pcroiKdv). 

The dripos, in fact, was in the State, hut was ne 
of it. I Precisely how far his disabilities extende 
is not known ; our authorities do not furnish a 
answer to all questions which suggest themselve 
It has been pointed out, for example (see ar 
Adoption [Greek]), that anyla on either sic 
would he a practical bar to adoption ; but wlietlu 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestio 
might he hazarded that, in order to prevent tl: 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, i 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, tl 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pri 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what leg! 
protection was given to the life and property an 
personal dignity of one who was tinpos, and unde 
what forms. The consequences of anyla in deta 
are not treated by modem writers, who confer 
themselves with the above-given generalizations s 
to its significance ; hut even these cannot be take 
quite au pied de la lettre. It may be conjecture 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of a 
dn/xos was secured, if at all, by means of a publi 
prosecution (yparprj) undertaken by a friend of th 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid. 47). The free use c 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pre 
ceanre, would obviate the difficulty in regard t 
evidence (cf. Demos. Meid. 95). If so, we must sa; 
that in point of law a sentence involving tota 

* Dig. iv. 5. II : ‘ Capitis deminutionis tria stmt gencri 
maxima, media, minima ; tria enim sunt qu® habemus, line] 
tatem, civitatem, familiam. Igitur cum omnia hate amittum. 
[e.g. by death or slavery], maxmnam esse capitis deminutionem 
cum vero amittimus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, meoiai 
esse,’ etc. _ . 

t Of. Demos. Meid. 87 : avavriav airrtrrtpvrat ruv ev rg mlA< 
teat xaflarrof arilios yeyovev. „ ,, 

t Cf. Arisfc. Ath. Pol. viii. 6 : annov aval «at njr vohtus p 
ptrixeiv. 
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arista was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had {led beyond jurisdiction (CIA 

i. 01 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. 631). 

The crimes for which total disfranchisement was the penalty 
were the following : 1 „ 

(1) Treason (root or in) —The penalty was death, conflscation 

ol property, and a declaration of iripla, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of tire disfranchised, fail- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (igpov xaroAviric). .... 

(2) Theft (jcAoj nj) in its more serious forins ; cf. Andoc. he.: 
oiriiffoi KAoirijv . . . o^Aoifi', roirrove eSei cal aimis sat to vs tic 

TOVTWV irlpOVS rival. 

(3) Corruption (Hipor or fwpoJona of the recipient; StKiurpoe 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos. 
Held. 113). For some forms at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary an/iio and confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various (offences in respect of military service by sea or 
land— refusal to serve, desertion, , cowardice in the^ field, _ etc. 
(Andoc. 1.0. S bnicoi AtVoier rrr rdfty 1 J acrrpaTeiae f SeiAlae 
aravpaxiae o^Aoiev q ri] v aenrita drrofiaAoif !')■ For all such 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (duvSopapnpia, with the particular variety 
ij/ivSoKA-nr'ia, false assertion of sendee of writ). According to 
; Amloc. t.c., disfranchisement was Incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (see IVyse on Is.-oU3, v. 17 and art. 
Perjury). 

(0) Unplial conduct (noKums yoveuiv). — The law seems to have 
specified tour varieties of the offence — actual ill-treatment, 
withholding tood, expulsion from the house, and refusal o( 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) Jf a man gave in marriage to an Athenian citizen a 
foreign teaman, falsely alleging tier to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athens, ho incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

(8) Contempt of the. sentence of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly. — Disfranchisement fell upon a President o! the 
Assembly (irpotSpos) who put to the vote the Illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(0) Unauthorized proclamations by the hernia in the theatre. 

(10) * Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (a<airyr«0 may appeal to the whole Hoard of Arbi- 
trators; and if they find the magistrate guilt), the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights ' (Arist. Ath. Tot. 63: case in 
point. Demos. Sleid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse tills verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity qf a | superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32; Greenidge, 7 tom. Idibl. Lije, p. 100). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any proposal to 
modify the old (Diakontan) law relating to homicide. 

(IS) Condonation of a wife's adultery, if she were caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who in time of party-strife (crime) did not take a side 
(Plut Sol. 20; cl. Cic. ad Alt. x. 1. 2: ‘ ego vero Solonis, popu- 
lar^ tul, ut nuto ctiam moi, legem neglcgam, qui eapite sanxit, 
si qui in seditione non altcrius utrius partis fuisset' See on 
tills Grote, Hist, of Greece, iii. 144 ; Jlahaff.v, Problems in Greek 
History, p. ST n. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capita! offence). Thi- law was apparently obsolete by 
the end ot the 51 li cent. ixc. 

(15) A law ol Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon'e time, made empia the penalty 
on a third conviction for incorrigible idleness (ipyia). 

(10) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of nucha slit y for hire (haipgms), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
substance in riotous living. 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 60, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (Jnurqwjr), 
failed to do so, became ingot (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2 . Partial atimia signified that a man lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
* ntimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the followin'* cases : 

(1) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
eution (ypafff) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a fifth part of the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr.: 
iav nr ypaj/aptvos py ptrraXaSg t 6 wiptrrov pipes rSv 
■ygipur, i$\urK&rct yiMar xal wphcecrrir anpla ns. 


* Outlawry was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
but is not indicated by the single expression anpoe without the 
addition ot further explanatory terns and phrases (see art. 
Outlawry). 

f fn order to keen the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work ot Meier and Schomann, Her attire!, e 
Process (new od. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1SS3-1SS7), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoc. I.C.: ere pots oix rjv ypifauBai, rots St trSd^ai, 
which would seem to include all forms of ypaipal ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Anyone who had been thrice convicted under 
a ypatfii) srapavbpuy of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or the 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of anpla nark irpoarateit 
property so called, although Andocides, lx., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
‘partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
who had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.C. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3 . Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘conditional atimia,’ must be added. This 
form was not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto &npo 1 in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was kept by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constituted toe official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Poletai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufficient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, liis heirs inherited bis anpla until the 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full ci» il rights 
were ipso facto regained. Tn a general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an (Lnpos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which lie had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest (airayory j)) or 
fvoeifis (information laid before a magistrate). + If 
transgression was proved, lie might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 
prisonment or death. The above methods would 
be employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.c. when the anpla 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might he notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity — iralpyais) which, if proved, 
involved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a conrt thereuntil. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he was safe ; hut the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called irayyeXla 
Soxipaalas, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeing that a woman hod no political rights, perhaps w» 
may class here the 1 atimia * which by a law ot Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herseli 
or to enter the temples (TEsch. Timarch. 183 : hr ipuv rgr 
roiauTTjv yvvaiKa mu tov fliov aftierrov airrjj mpaereivatun-). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meler- 
Schomann, Per alt. Proc.- 270-294. 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. 

It is to he observed that a sentence of ‘ atimia,’ 
once pronounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
Inheritance). Kehabilitati on, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status to one dis- 
franchised, without the protection of a preliminary 
Bill of Indemnity (<Soaa), for the validity of whicn 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46 : dWos ovros vipo s, ovk iwv irepl rdv drlpuv o68l 
rwv 6<pei\6yruv \iyeiv ouSk XPVI irepl deplaeuis 
t&v iip\t]/J.aruy ovSt rd£eco s, &y pi) rfjs dSelas 8o6el<n js, 
Kal ra&njs pi) HXarrov i) li-aKtcrxiKlwv \pi)<j>t<raplvuv — by 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 affirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation passed by Solon (Plut. Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr. v. 6 : ‘ perditee civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudicatra rescin- 
dantur’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passed just before the battle of Salamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Chreroneia (see art. Amnesty). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of drtpla which, although a natural 
consequence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. ‘Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos. Arist. i. 30). 

‘Atimia ’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘ atimia ’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure ; but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elseAvhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such ‘ atimia ’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Resp. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 231 : dirovo- 
aH]<ras is Aa.ne8alfj.ova eTxe IvetSis re Kal driplpy ; cf. 
Xen. op. cit . ix. 4 ; Plut. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Spliacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 34 : tjSi) Kal dpxds nvas 
ixovras drlpovs iirohjcrav, drtplav 81 roidvSe ware pffre 
G.pXe'.v p-pre irpiaptvovs n ij iruXovvras Kvplovs elvai — 
a penalty corresponding to ‘ partial atimia ’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carry out the law even 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘ atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
ana excluded from certain festivals (Plut. Lye. 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 

* Ar. Eth. Nic, V. 11 : Kai rts art fJLta rrpocreort rw eavrov 
Bta^Betpavrt a* rrjv ir6\tv aStjeovprc. This should not be taken, 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall ? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the class of Peers ( Bpotoi ), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. ii. 9 ; 
Xen. Hell. nr. iii. 5). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at Platsea recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
general analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
ditional atimia ’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘ atimia ’ as a penal measure is 
proved for other States of Greece ( e.g . Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from tne 5th to the 
1st cent. B.C. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 2 , No. 40: 
ipbtrai 81 XahKiStuv rods nfRovras diravras. Ss S’ dp. pi] 
ipocrji, dnpov airrbv elvat Kalra xpvyara avrou Bijpoaria); 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were dnpoi (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge 2 , No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30 f.). 

Literature. — Besides the works above specified, Bee also 
P. van Lelyfeld, De infamia iure Attico, Amst. 1S35 ; H. 
M. E. Meier, Uistoria iuris altici de bonis damnatorum, 
Beri. 1819 ; Thonissen, Le Droit pinal de la ripublique athini- 
ennr, Brussels, 1876. Paul Usteri, Achtung und Verbannung 
im gricchischen Mecht (Berl. 1903), gives the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject; following out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda (in Arch-Epigr. Mitt, aus Osterr.-t/ng. xvi. [1893] p. 49 f.), 
he draws a sharp distinction between cLnyos in the Bense of 
‘ outlawed * and otiju>c= 1 disfranchised,' but without apparently 
attaining any very significant result. 

W. J. 'WOODHOUSE. 

ATISA (or Dipankara). — A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who effected the most profound 
reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tibet in A.D. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘ Bound 
by tlie Orders’ { Kah-dam ). This afterwards be- 
came the ‘Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tisers ’ ( Ge-luk ), now the dominant State Church. 
In his reform Atfsa restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
effects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Saskya and Kargyu, which arose 
somewhat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, where a large funereal mound, or stupa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

Literature. — C. F. Koppen, Lamaische Eierarchie und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1857-69), ii. 78, 117, 127, 285 ; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet (1895), pp. 35, 30, 54, 67, also Lhasa (1905), 

p. 320 f. L. A. Waddell. 

ATlTS or, incorrectly, Atiths ; AVADHUTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Auahuts. Avdhuts (Skr. a tit a, 

‘ passed away [from worldly care] ’ ; avadhfita, 
‘shaken off’). — These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away ’ from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘ shaken ofl ’ ah 
caste and personal distinction. Avadhut is applied 
to both Vaisnavas and Saivas (gq. v.) ; hut, so far 
as the present writer is aware, A tit is applied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vaisnava Atits exist in Bihar. In this technical 
* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v. * Atit.' 
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sense, avcidhuta often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atita seems to be moTe 
modern, and to be confined to the vernaculars. 
Atit is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
alithi), ‘ a guest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Atit is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer ^anlcaracharya (q. u . ). Three and a 
half of these sections, who aie called Dandis from 
their habit of carrying a , danda, or staff, are con- 
sidered to have retained Saukarachilrya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the Vanas, Aran- 
yas, Purls, Gins, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half the 
feharatis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as leligious characters. These ate the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no staff. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
known as samyogi (‘married ') or gharbSn (‘ house- 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths, 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochrefgcnt )-coloui ed garments, and carry 
a rosary of the ruardksa seeds sacred to Siva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Maliavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta (qq.v.) 
of their founder Sahkaracharya. 

The Saiva Avodhuts (-when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
possible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
Jet then hair grow long and matted (technically 
called juta). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (q.v.), 
the founder of the sect of Kanphdtd Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Itainannnda made his 
great refoinuition amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, lie gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘ put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. Foi an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see Ramanandin and Bhakti- 
Makga. 

LrmtATCru: —These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive religious 6ects, and hence little has been written 
about them Tile above article hns been compiled partly from 
the writers private notes and partlj from the following works : 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Jtchgion c if the Hindis (ed. 
1801), i 204 fT. (‘Atit’), 55 ff. (> Vaisnnv a Avadhuts’); H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891), s v. ‘Atit’; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the Xorth-Westem Provinces 
and Oudh (1890), s m. ' Atit,’ * AvvadhOt ’ 

George A. Grierson. 

ATMAN.— i. Etymology.— The origin of the 
void atman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
with the Greek 4 tj ads, d vt/h)i>, dvry i), and the Teu- 
tonic atum, aiSom, dtim, and it is then derived 
either from an, ‘breath’ ( Petersburger Wortcr- 
hnch), or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or av (=vd), ‘blow 5 


(Cmtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be — (1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, atman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Rigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date ; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
case-forms tmanam, tmana, tmane, tmani, tman), 
in the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then be that atman, and 
peihaps also the Greek abris, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would he ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
own self.’ However this may he, the word atman 
came very early to signify ‘ the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the owti body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the body as opposed to the limbs ; ( 3 ) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; ( 4 ) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2. Philosophical meaning. — It is evident from 
this that the idea of Cctman, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the atman , 
and negative, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to De excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent m phil- 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the wdiole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the apxh of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things whioli have 
antecedents; the 6v of Parmenides m contrast to 
the y in eats and dhtOpos which rule in the world of 
sense; the tivrus 6v of Plato in contiast to the 
yiyviyevov sal airdXKA/jievov ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of vdiich the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists ; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contiast to the 
wdiole phenomenal w’oild, v’hich contains the things 
only in so far as they exist for us, i.e. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, &pxh> twees tv, 
substantia, Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a suhj'ect 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept atman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our ov’n person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
w’orld, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other name'-, apx<u tv, tvrws tv, substantia. 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
fiom which they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expiession foi the eternal subj'ect of all 
metaphysics ; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desiie to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples fiom the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman. — There are two words, 
brahman and atman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and which 
cannot be considered sepaiate from each other. 
Biahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and reealis the similar case of the Biblical A 670;) 
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how this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself elevated above his own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods ; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Big- 
veda, x. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth 5 ’ 
the following answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8 , 9) : ‘ Brahman was the 
wood. Brahman was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word brahman from the original 
meaning ‘ prayer ’ came to signify the ‘ principle of 
the world.’ It might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the word atman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman , there was a more philo- 
sophical tendency which circled round the word 
atman, and that both views expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and atman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Bralimanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the word atman , as we can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, we see the word 
atman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aware of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In fact the word brahman , ‘ prayer,’ originally ex- 
pressed a subjective feeling ; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the word atman as the most striking and 
happy expression for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. Brahman). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas. — 
Even as early as the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Dirghatamas (i. 1C4. 4), the poet 
asks: ‘Who lui ^ seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was burn from 
the Boneless (the shapeless) 1 Where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self {atman) of the world ? 
Who went to ask him that knows it?’ lleie the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the atman, or inmost Self. It may seem stiange 
that the Indian philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the world than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like tiie eye, which sees 
everything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import will be found in the 
present writer’s Getchichte dcr Philosophic, i. X, especially p. 
331 ff. It is said, for example, of Prajapati (a mythical personi- 
fication of the creative power) in the Taittlriya Arapyaka, i. 23 : 
'In 'builtling’ the worlds and the beings he entered with his 
own Self (dtmana) into his own Self ( atmanam)' ; in Atharvav. 
x. 8. 44 : ‘He who knows him doe9 no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecaying, ever-young dlmnn' ; in Taitt. Hr. Hi. 12. 
9. 7: ‘He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
fire — only the knower of the Veda when departing ; this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent atman. He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works: the Self is his pathfinder; one.who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed ’ ; in Taitt. Ar. iii. 11. 1 : 
* He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one — he is the intellectual 
Self (miinasina dtmri) in man.’ 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 
Upanisads,, which is fully reached in the so-called ‘Science of 
6at,u}'lyn ’ (Salop. Br. x. 6. 3) and Chhand. Up. iii. 14 : ‘ Verily this 


world is Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it in silence as 
Tajjalan (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body’, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned; He is my soul 
(atman)inthe inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a millet-corn, or a rice-corn’s kernel ; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is the Brahman ; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. , Whoever, obtains this, verily he does not doubt I 
Thus spake Sandilya, Sandilya.’ 

5 . The Atman in the Upanisads. — The words 
just quoted, ' He is my atman in the inner heart, 
He is the Brahman,' contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. _ Very often they are used without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a difference is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
whole world, and atman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation : 

Brahman = atman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and atman, or, 
as we should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called ‘ great words ’ : tat tvam 
asi, ‘that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. vi. 8 . 7), and 
aham brahma asmi, ‘I am Brahman’ (Brih. Up. 
i. 4. 10). That means : Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the atman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishable Self. The grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for philosophy in future ages, we do not 
know what discoveries may be made in times to 
come, hut so much we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
where Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, hut where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal depths, i.e. into our own 
inner Self, into our atman. This way was trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to learn from them. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
atman’’. It was not without serious researches 
that the Indians came to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Atman , the Self, might he simply 
the body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (jlva) in us, it might he something 
higher than all this It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers iu their researches after the real 
essence of the atman, as they lie open before ns in 
the various Upanisads; here, however, we must 
limit ourse’^es to a few examples. 

In the secc/ud valli of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher takes 
man as he appears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
of food, he is annarasamaya, ‘consisting of the essence of 
food ’ ; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
something else, the prdrj.ama.ya atman, ‘the Self consisting of 
vital breath.’ This, again, hides another being, the manpmaya 
atman, ‘ the Seif consisting of will.’ This, again, contains the 
vijtlanamaya atman, ' the Seif consisting of consciousness ; 
and only bv removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Self, the dnandamaya atman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.’ Having come to this, the text says : ‘Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is he who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him- 
self and this atman, there is fear for him ; it is the tear of the 
man who thinks himself wise ’ (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 

As in this passage five different atmans, one 
within the other, are distinguished, so another 
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text speaks of three atmans— the corporeal, the 
individual, and the highest atman. In Chhand. 
Up. viii. 7, Prajapati said: ‘The Self (atman) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to he investigated, that is to be understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajapati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words : ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
see there.’ They answered : ‘ We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Pearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said : * There they go away, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content with the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said : ' 0 veneiable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, •well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes ; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying: ‘He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said : ‘Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
affected by the infirmities of the body; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it wept, 
— in this I see no consolation.’ Prajapati gave a 
new instruction : ‘ When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned again : 
‘ Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know “I am this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. I see no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupil from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self : ‘ 0 mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘ this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, there is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, lightning, ana thunder; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the highest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who knows and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion. — Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality _of the Atman, and denies 
an existence beyond the Atman. This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind of pantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upanisad), whose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman. 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmogonism, asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its effect. The Atman 
creates this world, and, having created it. He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 

Taitt. Up. it 6: *He desired: "I will be manifold, I will 
propagate mjself.” He performed austerities, liming per- 
formed austerities, ho created this whole world, whateter 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.’ 

Even thus the Atman remained what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism, distinguishing between the 
highest Atman who creates the woild, and the 
individual atman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into tho 
atheism proclaimed in the Sahkhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished from the indi- 
vidual atman, in w liich it had its real certification, 
was no longer sufficiently certified, and was re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the Sankhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prakfti, and a multitude of individual 
atmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of degeneration was the apsgehism of the 
Buddhists and the Charvfikas, who m part doubted, 
in part denied, the atman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads was 
altered, and at last destroyed, by the realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

Literature. — Deussen, Allanneinc Gcsch. tier Philosophie 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. 2S2-S30, ii. 7S-90, 359-362. 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Greek). — The originator 
of what is called the atomic theory was Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence— a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may now be regarded as finally abandoned. 
Leucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus ?), 
and he lived between the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


Muhammadan (T. J. de Boer), p, 202. 

Mediaeval and Modern (J. H. Pcs yn ting), p. 203. 

of his disciple, Democritus. The latter was born 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which lie lived except what he 
himself had stated in a written work. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age ; this would imply 
that he was in his prime in the years b.c. 430-420. 
The logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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liis numerous writings very considerable. His 
views were thoroughly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
against the Eleatic School, whose views had been 
placed on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 
denied all motion and change, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain — as was formerly 
done — this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa, 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms— 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses — of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate ; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there 
be empty space ; but whereas the Eleatics had 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr. Frctgm. 125, Diels : vbpw xp°iy > vbmp yXvicd, 
v6fW) TTLKpbv, trey S’ dro/ia sal Kevdv). For these 
principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sense-qualities 
being secondary; e.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels 11 , p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kina of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective (rbpcp, see above). The other 
elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question ; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, -primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. Whether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 

f ravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 

eller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
maun the latter. In any case, they had no strict 


idea of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the particles impinge upon one 
another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blows, break off other particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modem theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption — to which 
Plato objected (Tim. 55 C) — that there were in- 
numerable worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called peraKicrpia (in Cicero, intermundia). Round 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the Jlammantia mcenia mundi of Lucretius, 
i. 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame with the 
velocity of their motion : these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psj'chology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these — that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus. Even 
the sensations are explained atomically; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form of bodies (etSaXa, SeiseXa), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone makes it clear (yvib/xys St 8 So elcriv lolat, y 
fitv yrycrly, ?; St (nearly • sal meorlys fj.tr r6.Se triptravra, 
6\{/is, asoy, SSpy, yeOtrts, Ravens' y St yvytrly, drone/cpi- 
ptvy St Tafrnjs. Fragm. 11 Diels), 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsolcr? i. 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.C.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
■while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
(Sent. Sel. xii. owe &rev tpvcrioXoylas dsepalovs ras 
rfSords dirdkafifiaveiv) ; he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear (Sent. Sel. xi. ). Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin. i. 21 : * Qua; 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, quae etSaiXa nominant ’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. aj>. 
Simplic. in Phi/s. 330, 14). Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, .are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (avrirwrla), and 
the latter by pliability (el£«). The atoms, or 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty space yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption — fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients — that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘neo plus quam 
minimum,’ Lucr. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding; with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms. as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl. fur Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, . and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma, and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling ; _ thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but ne seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. ’While Democritns had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may affect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, Us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

Litfratore.;-— On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
Philosophie far Griechcnt, L Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Fragmente far Vorsokratiker*, Berlin, 1903, i. 342 ff. ; C, Baeum- 
ker, Das Problem far Materie, Munster, 1890, p, 79 ff.; A. 
Brieger, Die Urbewegung far Atome , Halle, 1834 ; H. C. Llep- 
tnann, Die ilcchaml far Leuhpp-Demokritisc/ien Atoms, Leip- 
rig, 18S6 (cf. the notice by Lortzmgin Bursian’a Jahresbenchl, 
cm. 135 ff.) ; E. Wellmann, m Pauly-Wissowa, v. 185. On 
Epicurus : Epicurea, ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1887 ; Zeller a, hi. 
l.p. S03£f. ; Baeumker, op. cit. 303 ff.; A. Goedeckemever, 
Bpikurs VerhUUms zu Demount, Strassburg, 1897; H. v. 
Amina, In Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. W. KROLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).— In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as pre- 
served m the Upanisads, we find no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Siitra , which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads. Nor is 


it acknowledged in the Sankhya and Yoga philo- 
sophies, which have the next claim to he considered 
orthodox, i.e. to be in keeping with the Vedas; for 
even tiie Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smptis. But the atomic theory makes an integral 
pait of the Vaisesika, and it is acknowledged by 
the Nyaya, two Brahmanical philosophies which 
have originated u ith, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
A bhidharmakoia vyakhya,* also by the Ajivikas. 
It seems to have been unknown to original Buddh- 
ism; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical books. It is different, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists ; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madliyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains ; the 
second by the Vaitesika and NySya Sutras and the 
Bhasya on the latter by Vatsyfivana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists ; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the Praiastapada-Btiusya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the combined VaMesikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
have worked out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may he taken to 
he the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls'; and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala ), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramanu). Each atom occupies 
one point (pradeia) of space. Matter, however, 
may De either in the gross state (sthiila, badara), 
or in the subtle (suksma). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 

? !ualities, however, are not permanent and fixed 
or the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms winch 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates ( skandha ). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati ; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so s\\ ift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
tlie four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind ; 
but though it is not explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls : 

* The passage is quoted, s.v. * Apu,’ in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] beinfr printed in Calcutta, tor the proofs of uhich 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Vailee Poussin. 
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earth-souls, rvater-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
i.e. merit and demerit, in its hearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them is of material nature [paudgalika ). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 
enetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
ecome karma and build up a special body, the karmaxtaiarira, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the tanna-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opponents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 

II. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way : There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhdndogya Upanisad (vi. 2 ff.). There it is said 
that the Ens absolutum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth [anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind ( vayu ) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space [akd£a) was 
reckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense. + This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankliya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle { tan - 
mdtra) and gross [mahabhuta). The elements in 
SSnkhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter ( prakrti ) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, akaSa, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, i.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements ( mahabhuta ). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distinguished space (di£) from 
akaia, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances ( vibhu ), 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Bralimanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the_ Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. 

i. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may be supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Badarayana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. J 

The opinions of the Vaisesikas on atoms and their qualities, as 
well as the arguments connected therewith, ore epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the Vaisesika 

* Vatsyayana, p. 181, and Yacaspati’s remark in the footnote, 
and Nydya Vdrtika, p. 44S. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar’s 
dissertation, ‘Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja,’ in 
Wiener Ztsehr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl, xxii. 

1 Vedanta Sutra, n. ii. 11 ff., and Sankara’s remarks on n. 
U. 1 f. 


Sutra by Kapada. They reasoned in the following way : Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; thev 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pi o’- 
ducts. Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (rv. i. 1-4). And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, i.e. un- 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (iv. i. B), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance’; i.e., as we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the sutras here given 
the "writer relies not so much on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no old one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms ; but they are not 
visible. For the sutra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (IV. i. 6). The 
next sutra (not in our text, but as quoted in the 
Nydya Vdrtika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
(VII. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Fed. Sut. ii. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small anu [i.e. atom) ; that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sutras 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘great, 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
‘ small ’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are different kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, i.e. we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things ; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absolute or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular [parimandala). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of earthen and other things — colour, 
taste, smell, and touch — vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And so they are in the atoms of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pukaja, i.e. changeable by heat (vn. i. 1-6). Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (rv. ii. 4). In the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adrffa, i.e. merit and 
demerit of creatures in the past period (v. ii. 13). The internal 
organ also is an atom (vn. i. 23). 

This is all the information about atoms we can 
gather from the VaiSesika Sutra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘ atom ’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Nydya Siitra too, is anu ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nydya Vdrtika do we meet 
with paramanu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, "who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the Vaihsika Sutra. 

2 . In the Nydya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhdsya, or old commentary on it, by 
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Vfttsyayana, who wrote in the 5th. cent. a.d. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IV. i. 07) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that lie considered the properties 
of water, lire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vfttsyayana. In the two places (II. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 II.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyftyikas maintain that the. whole 
is something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing (arthdntara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a. thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, -which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof Is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the moto (fruft) would not differ in eize from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (IV. ii. I f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. AkaSa (‘air’), as the Valiejibas assert, is a 
simple, nil-pervading, and infinite substance : the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, dl.&Sa would not be all-pervading. 
The reply Is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but It is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom has a form, being globular, 
and since tho form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in Juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on nil sides, w e can distinguish 
bIx sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
If the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

Tlie following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in the Nyciya Vdrtika ( 6 th cent. a.d. ), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly ( asaihhata ), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
weio not eternal, because they possess motion. 
The Naiyftyikas agree with the Vaisesikas that 
tho atoms are set into motion by adfsta ', i.e. merit 
and demerit, but expressly state that God ( I&vara ) 
directs tho action of the atoms.* 

3 . The chief opponents of the Naiyftyikas, who 
head different views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vnibhftsika and Sautrflntika schools, aa was 
said at the beginning. The Vaiblifisikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrftntikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvftstivfidin, describes their opinions on 
atoms in liis commentary on Vcd. Sut. ii. ii. 18 thus: 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, Are, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense ; tho four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms h ave the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 

* 1 Yydya Vdrtila , p. 4G1 8. 


that of viscidity, the fire-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion ; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things,’ etc. 

More details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan hjctin yah Mad pa, of which 'Wnssilieff 
has given am abstract,* from the A bhidharmakoia 
vyakhya, a work of the idealistic school Yogft- 
enftra (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la Vallde 
Poussin), and from Prajnakaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharyavatara (ix. 8 f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhflsikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but tliey maintained that they made but 
one, or, what comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyftyikas in an old 
verse quoted in the Nyciya Vdrtika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyftyikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental ( atindriya ), not 
perceptible to sense { aindriyaka).\ 

The Sautrftntikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound (ap.u).t Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; but some held different views. All 
agreed that tho atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as having 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibha?ikas ana 
the Sautrftntikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nyciya 
Sutra, Bhasya, and Vdrtika ; all the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the VaUesika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having been 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 0 th cent, and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic theory- 
consists in the assumption of dvyanukas, etc. It 
was first taught by Praiastapciaa (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara;§ it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of what may 
be called the combined Nyftyn-Vaisesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nyuya . Vdrtika was written ; for in this work the 
VaUesika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Siitra or Scistra, and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Parcimarsi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sumed that two atoms ( paramanu ) form one binary 
( dvyanuka ), and that three or morel! dvyanukas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modem writers further assume 
chaturanutucs, formed of four tryanukas, etc. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the following. 11 The rule that the quality of 
tlie product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanukas. For in that ease the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘small’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘great’ one as icquircd. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
quality of the paramunus, it would be of a higher 
degree, just as two great things produce one greater 

* Dcr Buddhismus, pp. 20S, 307 337 of the Germ. tr. 

t Aynj/fl Sutra, n. i. 36, iv. ii. 14 ; of. Nyaya Vdrtika, p. 232. 

X Cf. IBuen Tsiang, Si-yu I*i, I. CO. In Pauranfc measures 8 
paramdtyus—l parasukpna (Wilson, Vishnu Purdxia t i. 93 n-)- 

§ Nyaya Vdrtila, p. 448. 8 Sndhara, p. 32. 

p S n ° te ^ ar ^ a Sa1iyraha % Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
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thing ; but the paramdnu is that than which no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
dvyanuka and tryanuka, but another quality : 
numier. The number of the dvyanukas in the 
tryanuka has the effect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in kind from 
that of its parts. Dvyanukas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As ^reat things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infinitely great ones, 
e.g. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in * small ’ things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms ; they are the dvy- 
anukas.* Now number is produced by the ‘ notion 
which refers to many unities ’ ( aptelcsabuddhi ) ; and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanulcas, and who 
therefore must be omniscient — that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found in nuce already in Praiasta- 
pada, was brought forward by Udayana (12 th cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry : firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘ small,’ or paramdnu, * absolutely small ’ ; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘ great.’ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self ( atman ) is small 
[anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help ; as the absolutely great, e.g. space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jains took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it went to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaisesikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sutra, it is there ascribed to the 
Vaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets ; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sutra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers ; for it putin place of the primitive con- 
* Pratasta.pd.da, p. 131, and Sridhara, p. 133. 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramanus, defining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 
gunas are present.* The Mimaihsakas are said 
by Prajnakaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ; + and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handt t has maintained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘ Starting,’ he says, ‘ from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which 
looked on the sainsdra as continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material^ world as an aggregate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
by the aggregate of the five skandhas.’ But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Handt asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, * naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sufficed 
them even for that purpose. For the Sautrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
momentariness of all things [ksanikavada). Every 
thing, according to this theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much as in a kinemato- 
scopic view. The thing is nothing but a series 
[santana) of such momentary existences [ksana). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly' well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India. 

Literature — Handt, Die atomistisehe Grundiage der 
Vaitefikaphilosophie, Rostock, 1000. A full discussion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are I. 
Tatlvarthdchigama Sutra, by Umasvati, translated in Zeit- 
schriftd. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. vol. lx. p. 512 5. II. Vaiiesika 
Sutra and Pratastapdda Bhagya, Nyaya Sutra with BhCifya 
and Vdrlika, at the places quoted in tho article, m. See above, 

p. 201. H. Jacobi. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is slirouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. Al-Na??ain 
(f A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (+ A.D. c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abu Hashimof 
Basra (f c. 933 A.D. ). His theory, which is practically 


* Nyaya Vdrtika, p. 251 1., and Toga Sutra, l. 40. 
t Com. on Bodhicharydvaldra, ix. 127. 

X Die atomistische Grundiage der VaiSesikaphilotopnie, 
Rostock, 1900. 
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that of the Basrensian Mu'tarilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitdbu ’l-masa’il of Abu 
Rashid Sa'id b. Muhammad b. Sa'Id al-Naisahurf, 
whose lifetime falls between A.D. 932 and 1068. 
We give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom {al-juz’ alladhi Id yutajazzu’), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance ( al-jauhar ), 
possesses in itself {jatihar ford), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space ( tahayijus }. The * substances ’ are of cubical 
form, and’ they aTe all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a definite portion of space 
(hayi/iz). Besides existence ana spatiality, each 
lias likewise a certain range (jiha), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
older form of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (g.ij ixaWoy 
tA 8lv rj to fifiStv eh'cu), and by ‘nothing’ in this case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself ; or, in other words, even tlie non- 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence— a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence Ca/:wan), such as motion 
and rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, i.e. each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation — the cessation of their existence — is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to ns most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it — first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-Baqilani (f c. 1012)— in the Ash'arite or orthodox 
ICaldm. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Maimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to sense. They have their hayyiz, or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to mcUcan, 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makdn. By union or separation of 
substances— which are all of the same kind— bodies 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
{’anat). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every individual substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states : death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought — in a 
word, the soul — are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and tlie mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature meiely, but also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write ; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of eiery other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appeal ance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miraole. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

LirKRATPRE. — M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der jildischen 
Literatur, 1805 (xiii. > Bericht uber die Lehranstait l. d. Wis- 
senscli. d. Judenthums in Berlin'), and Studien uber Jeschu’a 
ben Jehuda, 1900 (xviii. * Bericht,’ etc.) ; Kilnbu'l-masii’il fit- 
WT nl-Uafnmn wa'l.Bagd&iijfin—AUalarn. fi'l-yawd- 
nir : Die atomistuche Sulstanzenlehrc aus dem Buch der Blreit- 
Jrarjen znnschen Basrensem und Bagdadensem, ed. Biram 
(Leyden, 1902) ; Hlainwnides’ Dalalat aUha'irin .* Le Guide dcs 
Egaris, ed. Munk (1850), I. lxxiii. 376 ff. ; A hr on ben Elia’s Ez 
hayyim, ed. Steinschneider and Delitzscb (Leipzig, 1841); 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atomutih vom Mitlelaltcr bis Newton 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 fl. 

T. J. be Boer. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Medieval and Modem). — 
i. History. — If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of pai tides with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts. 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from mediaeval 
into modem times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers — the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible — has fallen into 
disfavour (see Atomic Theory [Greek]). The 
medueval philosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements — fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in different bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modem sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hyle (OX??), that each could be converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de Arte Chymicc). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modern science began ; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the ‘ atoms ’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says : 

4 Nor by this are we brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to be 1 (Nov. 
Org. bk. ii. § 8, Ritchin’s tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by his clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

‘Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 
expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
irritated by repercussion ; whence the fury of fire and heat has 
its origin ' (ib. bk. ii. § 20, iii.). * Heat is motion, expansive, re- 
strained, and struggling through the lesser parts of (a body) ’ 
(ib. iv.). 

These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 

E articles knocking each other further apart when 
eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there was an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he [called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, probably he would 
have called it 4 ether.’ He speaks of 
•the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
powerful triple source (of effects) and wondrous process of spirit 
m a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (I) if emitted, 
contracts and dries up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, assimilates, carries them out, 


organizes them,’ etc. ‘Spirit has no weight’ (op. cit. bk ii 

§ 40). 

It may be worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Principles Philosophies (1644). He held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception being of that which is present and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, he 
is lea to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, and may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cei.). These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt. iii. Iii. ), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chips off the particles forming 
the second element, and entirely filling the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres by attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 

f estion that it might be possible to consider in 
etail the ultimate structure of matter and. to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to be explained by configuration 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 


motion of matter only. 

‘ Our mind is of such a nature that the motions of body alone 
are sufficient to excite in it all sorts of thoughts, without its 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations’ (pt. iv. cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘ except light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities ; ana these I have recently shown to be 
nothing more, at least so far as they are known to us, than 
certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion' (pt. iv. exeix.). 

That is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. These 
are in our minds. All the different senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most influential writer on the structure oi 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who in the Sceptical Chymist 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and' 
other works, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was probably an atomist. 

‘We may consider,’ he says, ‘(1) that there are in the ''° r 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too sma 
to be, whilst single, sensible ; and, being entire, or iincliviaeU’ 
must needs both have its determinate shape, and be verj sou . 
Insomuch that though it be mentally, and by Divine um 
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potonco divisible, vet by reason of its Smallness and Solid it}, 
Stature doth scarce over actually (bride it; and these may in 
this sense be called J Unima or 1'rima Saturalia. (1) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Aaturaha, and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of tbe<e little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if 1 
may so call them) of Particles is singlv below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
JPnma Maluratia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, vet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to lie actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire hi great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises ’ (/'arms and Qualities, p. 71). 

Yet in the prefatory address to the reader la the 
same work, no says that lie has forborne to use 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian lie followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘ Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter’ (Forms and Qualities, last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘Heat and Cold,’ f Forks, Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). I'ire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Chymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies lather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

‘ One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve tlie name 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body' (Shaw’s cd. ill. 282) 

Boyle agreed, then, with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the differences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to have concerned 
himself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and onset vation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. In the 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) be gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations lie declared himself an 
atomist. 'It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles ’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only ns in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bemouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1733), § x.. He suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, nnd that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 


vessel is due to the bombardment, by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume if 
the volume were changed, which is * Boyle’s Law ’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
it was re-discovered and was developed on better 
lines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published bis Theoria Philo- 
sophia; Naturalis. In this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
us say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a repulsion which is infinitely 
great when the two points are infinitely near each 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For instance, if a mass-point is distant r from a mass-point in, 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r~a) ( r-Sa ) 
(r-Sa)/r 3 , the force is attractive, and imerseiy as the square 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases as r diminishes 
to a certain point, nnd then diminishes to zero when r=Sa. 
Between r=Sa and r-Sa it is a repulsion, again vanisliing at 
r=2a. Between r=Sa and r=a it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when r is les3 than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
approach, that velocity will ho destroyed before the two points 
coincide, i.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
'which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach this point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved.. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boscovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom ; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley ( Vision , 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to It. Phillips, Researches in Electricity , 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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— an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of the atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all tnat we know about it. These powers or 
forces are the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
by straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines — an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘ the in- 
evitable theory of Boseovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovicliian atoms could 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovicliian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, B, moving 
towards another point, A, with an acceleration 
expressed by mf(r). We then define m as the 
mass of A. If A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion mf(r), we call m 1 the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is mrtif(r). But, physically, there 
is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boseovich and Faraday we identify the 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent, it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless while the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston ’ which they 
gave off on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted by 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption was far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent, the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making wav, though in a vague 
form, and in many minds Boyle’s idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘ molecule,’ originally 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their supreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish's 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances ; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat was regarded as a 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories , 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have considered the 
‘ ultimate particles ’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modem doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New System of Chemical Phil- 
osophy. According to Dalton, the particles or 
atoms — he uses the terms indifferently — in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in number. 

1 Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach o' 
chemical agency. We might as well attempt to introduce a new 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy s particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance.’ Compounds are definite group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A + 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of C, binary ; or 1 atom of A + 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses ‘ atom ’ for C and D where we now 
use * molecule ’ ; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest particle of a body which has. the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two elements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight 1. 

Dalton’s great advance appeal's to consist in the 
clearness of nis conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in nis supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groups of these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured hypothesis 
to account for the chemical fact, by this tune 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples ot 
the smallest proportions in which thev enter into 
combination. From this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be decomposed by 
ordinaiy chemical and physical agency, -these 
they termed ‘ elements,’ and they investigated til 
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proportions in •which the elements entered into 

compounds. , , _ ,, , ,, 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro put forward the hypothesis that m 
gases at the same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of molecules— a 
hypothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modern times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop, 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or airangement of 
that mateiial. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to he divided by known agency. Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not supported 
these suggestions. There were, however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic stmcture. If weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 
gravitation, and in other qualities were entirely 
different, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 


The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 


need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bemouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the paper from the 
archives of the Royal Society), ana by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 { Scientific Papers, i. 290), was the 
first to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of ICronig, Clausius, ana Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
authors, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann. 


2 . Kinetic Theory. — The kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 


These molecules are flying about in all directions 
with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except Just during the moment 
of collision. Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be shown from simple 
mechanical considerations that if t* 2 is the average 
of the squares of the velocities, if p is tlie pres- 
sure, ana if p is the density, then 3 p/p. If 
we suppose that 5? remains constant so long as 
the temperatuie is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, p/p is constant. 
This gives ‘Boyle’s Law/ The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as 8 (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. 8 is about 1800 metres 
per second — over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be shown that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same tempeiature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘ Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
shows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature icckoned from -273° C. as zero. Then 
8 s is also proportional to this tempeiature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
portional to the tempeiature reckoned from -273° 
C. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times as hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times os great a v- as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 4J 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules ; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 

f ases, structure has to he taken into account, and 
ifficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of difiusion of one gas into 
another, or the diffusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to tho travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0-00002 cm., or, 
say, a little less, than a hundred thousandth of an. 
inch.. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is effectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther tlnough its neighbours without collision. 

. The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so. closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, t.e. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can walk 
straight on in a street without touching another 
passenger will depend partly on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot say 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0° C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about G x 10 19 . The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than llH 4 of 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, differ- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 10' 7 
and 10' 8 of a centimetre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10 23 , 
and the distance from centre to centre about 10' 8 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch = 2 - 5 cm. ) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the c size ’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, lias made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions .do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 
tems would probably be exceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, ive must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move, far from a mean position. Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, the molecules 
are still entangled with each other, but they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid ana a gas— - 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3. Atomic and molecular structure.— Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankine (Nichol’s Encyclopaedia, s.v. 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices — a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin ( FUSE , Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless fluid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will persist in all future time, the same 

E ortion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
ave a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made in the 
theory. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possibility that all energy is of one kind, energy 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropped into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor (PRS lxi. 
[1S97] p. 275), supposes that space is filled. with an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually passing 
into the kink to take the place of the material 
which passes out of it. . 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic hypothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. F u “ er 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, by oir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose researches the hypothesis 
is chiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. . . 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources of electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples or it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when ive decompose a mole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
day’s discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If tlie discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space suffi- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely impoitant discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is vrW part of the 
mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is xjVa .part of the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom. These minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity lie termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘ electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
and that their mass is but T7 V„ part of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was tom from it, an equal 
positive eharge remains behind upon what is left. 
In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
hy the other kind of charge— either united to it as 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it hy 
a greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10' 8 cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. The electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might he thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, w’hich may absorb it 
into its ow n system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other lias acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

Tne atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is yxVir part of that of the hydrogen atom. The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it_ is moving, it_ acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic energy in the space around as well as electric 
energy. If the moving body is a sphere w r ith the 
charge upon its surface, the quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv 2 /2. If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
v is mu 3 /2. If it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v ! , say, mV/2, or the total will be (m+m 1 ) v-/2. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, in, will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still he mass m 1 , or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10' 13 cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass .An of the hvdro- 
| gen atom. 

If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains hut one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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•that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justification, i.c. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have * explained ’ mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy m the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich- Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts — not at the centre alone, 
but spread tlxrough all space. 

Summary. — Present position of the atomic theory. 
— The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are •willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena — a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we find an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, and that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms ' elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one land. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered ; and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has served to explain many of the 
henomena, and it has suggested researches which 
ave led to new. and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, ana in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘ working model ’ which gives the same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them — a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification — it is possible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
what we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘working model’ is de- 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Ola hypotheses break down and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself 1ms vanished from thought. 

Literature.— For early history: R. Angus Smith, Memoir 
of John Dalton, and History of the Atomic Theory, London, 
1850. For the present condition of knowledge on Atomic 
Weights: S. Young, Stoichiometry, 100S. For the Kinetic 
Theory : O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Eng. tr. 2nd 
ed.); an elementary' exposition is given in Poynting and 
Thomson, Heat 3, 1003, eh. ix. For the Vortex-nng Theory: 
J. Cleric Maxwell, ‘Atom’ in EBrO- J. J. Thomson, Motion 
of Vortex Kings, 18S3 [an advanced mathematical treatise carry- 
ing the Kubjcctto its furthest point]. For Professor Larmor’s in- 
vestigations : J. Larmor, slither and Matter, 1000 [a mathemat- 
ical exposition). For Lord Kelvin's views on the Boscovichian 
Atoms, his Baltimore Lectures, Cambridge, 1004 fa treatise on 
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Electricity and Matter, 1004, Discharge of Electricity through 
Gases, 189S, and Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 1007 ; Sir O. 
Lodge, Electrons, 1000. For the use of the Electrical Theory 
in Optics : P. Drude, Theory of Optics, 1002 [a mathematical 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
Light, and using the conception of the electric construction ot 
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ATONEMENT.— See Expiation and Atone- 
ment. 

ATROPHY. — This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, hut in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals ana vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a consequence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come under the heading 
‘ atrophy ’ ; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
ena-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spina 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contrac 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles iron 
these causes may be found in every Poor Lav 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results mo 
he studied in other special sense-organs like t 
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eye ; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the Brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
tlie observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
effects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it lias a long tail and 
external gills ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; the gills and tail do not 
diop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatic tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartilaginous arches which supported its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the fiamework of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such ns ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wonaering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye ; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In the human embryo this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are born 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are tne great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eve. The organ of bearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. This is true of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog lias three eyelids, merely by bolding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if be examines the nasal 
side of his own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid {nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs, upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
'estiges. In those lemarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structme 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The present writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regaid to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts — the results of a 
changed environment — that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
w hich, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of giowtli the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atrophy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally : such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit — man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, he a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
diverticulum, a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal known as the ileum. 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 
part in an animal, it is regal ded as a malformation. 
For example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the neclr, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebra; 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition lias a deeper meaning. Tlie interpreta- 
tion which the morphologist places on the matter 
is this: Man is descended fiom an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges.. When a vestige of this chaiacter re- 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism (q.v.) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This lias been a subject of great fascination since 
Goethe drew’. the attention of botanists to tlie fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that each 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals ; and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals ; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally reverb in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection,’ it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also Degeneration, Disease. 

Literature. — F. E. Beddard, A Book on Whales, London, 
1900 ; C. Darwin, The Fertilisation oj Orchids 2 , London, 1885 ; 
J. Bland-Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 1890 ; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1SG9. 

J. Bland-Sutton. 

ATTACHMENT. — Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations : (1) attachment to the 
things of sense; (2) to objects of affection; ( 3 ) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense . — This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessary 
for long stages of evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each individual soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed ; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to that downward absorption in worldly affairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be long periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, bub sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old way will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2. Objects of affection . — Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly-permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and in all cases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize ana improve the entire nature. 
Erom sex and family affections — extended gradually 
to comrades and friends — there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action. — Man seeks advanta- 
geous results ; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gita (ch. 5) has 
so much to say : ‘ The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby.’ 
Man acts less and less selfishly as he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. When he has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
ready to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Literature. — Fowler and Wilson, The Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 98 ; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. HOf. ; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, London, 
1908, pp. 175, 260; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and 
Present 2, London, 190S, p. 93. See also Detachment, Lovb, 
Peeling. G. A. GASKELL. 

ATTENTION.— 

‘Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psy- 
chologists of the English empiricist school. The Germans nave 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant; 
hut in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, and Spencer, the word scarcely occurs, or if it does so, it 
is parenthetically and as if by inadvertence. The motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers are bent on showing how the higher faculties of the 
mind are pure products of “experience”; and experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given. Attention, implying 
a degree of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes “experience,” 
and hence must not be spoken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale' (James, Principles of Psy- 
chology, i. 402). 

This is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other schools also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for someof them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically the same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the products of experience by laws of 
association which cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the activity of the subject ; ana 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal order, regara 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. _ . 

In truth, the question of attention and its signifi- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being lias the power ot 
selecting, out of various possibilities, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 
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Mon, as Professor Baldwin calls it ? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
•which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world ? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘Zoology’ in EBr °, and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

‘What at first seems to he the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause' (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used by life.’ In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its own purpose tlie 
physical and chemical processes, and account must 
be taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life ; it 
takes what it needs and neglects what it does not 
need. 

‘ Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden : a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, flags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and iems in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. ... By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other's way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommode each other. A garden would stilt interest a fly- 
catcher ii there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsabe it. Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes Into play only when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without' 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism ", i. 295 f.). 

Tor a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of tne two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of 'natural selection’ and ‘subjective selection.’ 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. Activity and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These show that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 
problem set to the psychologist and the moralist 
by the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to be 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here we ask the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject ? 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may he 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, whether they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or whether they were automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which usually accompanies the 
exercise ot vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action. _ Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,’ i.e. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 

E ulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
abitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which nave operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the. slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to ilo with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive. 
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to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to survive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species. 

‘All acts of willing, whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts ; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“ free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations ot the will ’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, p. 213). 

In an ordinary organism, up to the appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by what Villa calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether this is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded as in direct and simple re- 
lation to its external objects, and proceeds straight to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self-consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ‘ a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of effort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ (Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory , p. 61). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only to a 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward .- 

‘ As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention , extending the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 
thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness — so much of 
it, that is, as answers to being mentally active, active enough 


at least to “ receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object : we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it is a nonentity ’ (A'Urio, art. ‘ Psychology,’ p. .jii>). 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience— by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty — and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘ attention ’ to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would be 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the deliberate sustained atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shapes means for realizing it. Mental activity 
in accepting the given, in being interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply ‘attention.’ 

Usually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. We have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly included under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. _ It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pillsbury, that ‘ the essence of attention as a con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others ’ 
(Attention, p. 11). This is quite true, only. it 
leaves out the essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its conditions, of the effects of 
attention on consciousness, and so on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on * The Conditions 
of Attention ’ are these : 

‘ The conditions of any act of attention are to be found in the 
present environment (objective conditions) and in the past 
experience of the individual (subjective conditions). The main 
objective conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration ox 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions are to be found in tne 
idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity ol tne 
individual ’ (p. 62). 

Professor James has said : 

’ My experience is what I agree to attend to. Only those 
items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective interes 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent 
emphasis, light mid shade, background and foreground mte • 
ligible perspective, in a word. It varies in every creature, u 
without it tiie consciousness of every creature would be a gr y, 
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chaotic indiscriminativeness, impossible for ns even to con- 
ceive ' ( Psychology , i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘ Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention ’ speaks thus : 

‘ Neither interest nor "mental activity" can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity— a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention * (p. BS). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them : we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His hook 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are of the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called * General Conclusions ’ : 

‘ Using attention as a tjT>e, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
serve as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term ’ (p. 313 f .). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as ‘ the effect of the sum-total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention ? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, snhject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he acconnt for the 
manifold differences between them ’ It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the part played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions w hicli have helped to make a man what 
he is ; but that has to be supplemented by a par- 
ticular study of the man in his habit as he lives. 
It does not help us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Bums was a Scots- 
man; for we have still to leam what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this. or to that line of thought and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation of the individual, in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must he 
accepted in all his concreteness as a snhject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Hoffding {Outlines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

‘ If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity alEo. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive 1 Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g., receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of dn erse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Refiexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place ’ (p. 120 f.). 

Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
occnpy the centre of consciousness, what may be 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may he antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make ns 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was dry aud uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 
power of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration may become more prolonged, until no 
effort is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention lias become spontaneous (see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. Reference may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds are described. Vital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name * attention.’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘ external ’ and * internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases * involuntary ’ and 
‘voluntary,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terms 
‘perception’ and ‘ apperception ’ (q.v.). By ‘per- 
ception’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is ‘ apperceived.’ In the art. Apperception will 
be found the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness ; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass through the centre of the 
earth. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on Psychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used by the mind. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately the 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real character of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one case the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other case the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘ Tho fusion of the sensation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
voluntary and involuntary’ attention. We see in great measure 
what we wish to see, and as a general rule are able to see only 
what wo wish. Hence the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, as also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally eanguine tendency’ of human nature anticipates ex- 

P erience, ana only gradually accepts correction from it. 
brtunately ex-perience has the power to open our eyes and 
force us to see. But the activity of the will is always an 
essential condition ’ (Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology , p. 315). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It Teacts against the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are built, 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. "We need not enumerate the resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know what 
are really the laws of the system in which we live. 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the highest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Referring to the art. VALUE for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, _ we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a V, 0 ™* 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world m 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
scribed here. But whatever value may be striven 
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after by this people or by that, or by this man or by 
that, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see the flow of things as it is ; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that is highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values — artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual — are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 

For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, e.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the individual Avorld, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. 

Literature. — W. James, Principles 0 / Psychology, London, 
1890 ; Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(Gifford Lecture), i., London, 190S ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 5 , London, 1903, and art. ‘Psychology’ in EBr 10 ; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology , London, 1903 ; Ladd, Psy- 
chology, Descriptive and Explanatory, London, 1894 ; Pills- 
bniv, Attention, London, 1903 ; Hoffding, Outlines of Psy- 
chology, London, 1892; Stout, Analytic Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1902. JAMES IVERACH. 

ATTIS. — Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to that home by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
Baal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde- 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized in 
Phrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and finally 
became known throughout the Roman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Pausanias (vii. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
discharged in deep upon the earth, begot the 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistis, who was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tree having sprung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was reared 
by a be-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 

S ession in Agdistis. Being about to wed the king’s 
augliter, Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed upon Zeus to preserve the body 


of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Amobius (adv. Nationes, v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the king and his daughter are 
Midas and la. The Great Mother, created by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and la, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over liim, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
outh to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
is little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinns, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
( digitus , S&ktv\os) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel {GGN, 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plagwe and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend {Fast. iv. 223 If. ), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele ; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while the youth himself mutilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Amobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent — one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele — and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a boar, is found (Paus. vii. 17). 

There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent, b.c., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might he expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAPA xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Knit, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession — a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy banks of the river 
Gallus, hut more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive phallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Cannn 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ in the Classical 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacrea pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession by the Den- 
drophori to the temple of the Mother on the 
Palatine, its trunk wound with fillets of wool 
and its branches hung with garlands of violets, 
the whole being _ regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the wrapping of Attis’s body in wool by 
la and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Mother with the violets which sprang from Attis’s 
blood. On March 24, Dies Sanguinis, fasting and 
mourning symbolized the grief of the Mother at 
the death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song of the priests, culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Rome), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mj-stics par- 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the taurooolium (wli. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing (Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Requietio, occurred the Lavatio, a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance soutli of Rome, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The criobolium (wli. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, involving the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the taurobolium, a similar sacrifice to 
the Great Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. The Attis in Catullus lxiii. is intended to 
represent a type of the priesthood. 

The Cybele- Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her ; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter ; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, while the Dies Sanguinis — the day of 
lamentation and self-scourging— was the last day 
of winter. In the 4th cent. A.D., under the influ- 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 28). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion with the Mother, 
lie is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
flalf nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head of Idrean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates liis identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 

l.irKRATor.F.. — Hugo Hepding', Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
(Cult, Giessen, 1903 ; Grant Showerman, • Was Attis at Rome 
under the Republic?' in TAPA xxi. (1900) pp. 46-59, and ‘The 
Great Mother of the Gods’ in Bulletin of the University of 
irtreonmi, No. xliii., Madison, 1901. See also artt. CvnELE and 
Great Mother. GRANT SliOWERMAN. 


ATTRACTION and REPULSION.—' Attrac- 
tion 5 is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘ Repulsion 5 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. _ Both forces are to be seen exerted m the 
following familiar phenomena : in gravitating 
bodies, in various magnetic and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant [Mona- 
dologia physica, 1756, and Metaphysischc Anfangs- 
griinde dcr Naturivissenschaft , 17S6), we may even 
add : the very existence of a space-filling body 
presupposes these two forces or tendencies. A 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would be 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to be differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, in that they act from a distance ; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not ? The day has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to the question thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents, the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light 5 that a body can act 
where it is not (cf. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical or a priori 
problem. On the one hand, empirical evidence 
leads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies; 
for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
other hand, there is much prejudice, well or ill 
grounded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along with evi- 
dence of tension and pressure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, there have 
been repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(cf. the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article * Attraction ’ in EBr 9 ). Possibly this pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Such an explanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises : Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
in man’s attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon another from 
a distance ? Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignorance? Doe3 there not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved problem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all cases ? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, we can 
call it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 
prove that bodies do not act upon one another 
from a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do ; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that m 
a continuous space all particles of matter must be 
separated, ana therefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity) does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion : Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems ; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum"! In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. Atomic Theory. 

Literature.— Clerk Maxwell, art. 1 Attraction,’ EBr ^ ill. 63 ; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics, Eng. tr., 3rd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1607, p. 245 ff. ; Ostwald, Haturphtlosophie^, Leipzig, 
1902, ‘Das energetische Welthild'; Pearson, Grammar of 
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another, see A. W. Small, Genet al Sociology, Chicago and 
London, 1905, p. 564 ff. ; Harless, System of Christian Ethics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, ISOS, p. 433 ; and art. Love. 
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AUGSBURG CONFESSION. — See Con- 
fessions. 

AUGURY.— See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — I. Life. — Aurelius Augustine 
(the pramomen ‘ Aurelius ’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or in his correspondence) was bom of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D, 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity, and great 
sacrifices were made to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he nas consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensins in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood lie liad fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Maniclueans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism ; hut lie had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, before his con- 
version. to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between this crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early m 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 395) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Cimrch 
has possessed.’ * We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand, lie was 
P \? 3 amaok ’ ^onastieism and the Confessions of Augustine, 


not, indeed, without eeelesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. He did much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church, He regeneiated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that tiie two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a comer, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

z. Writings. — It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
cited, that lie entered both the Church and the 
world as a i evolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, haring pub- 
lished (about 380) an resthetical study (now lost), 
on Da pulchro at ajito. But his amazing literary 
productivity began with his conversion. His first 
Christian writings were a series of religio-pliilo- 
sophieal treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manichaians, Donatists, 
Pelagians, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which liis 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confession as (397-400), in which lie gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form ; the de Doctrina 
Christiana (397-426), in which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded ; the En- 
chiridion ad Lavreniium on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
tale (395-420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; 
and the de Civitatc Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique lictractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well aifected to them (e.g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita, ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3 . Influence. — («) Its extent. — The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly be lepresented as having been ‘prepared’ 
by him.* No doubt, according to Renan’s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the prophecy 
of the division of the Ciiurch. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that bis influence was felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this effect implies some 
failure to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intercourse Between the East and the West in 
Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological construction':. 
The interest of the Antiochenes in Western Christo 
* Reuter, Avguslinische Studien, ni. 499. 
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logical thought, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Tlieodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘ dogma ’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East — the former 
through the intermediation of ‘ the great Hosius,’ 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom — working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them — the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Christological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christological definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the jilioque clause in the definition of 
the procession of the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this difference — their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordinational inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase debs in deov and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the ascription of abroOei-nis to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Christian thought, and the effect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the Latin Church. To no other doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
questioned in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface n. (530-531), and John II. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Homan 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the * Augustinians ’ in the Church of Home 
— like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris — to ascribe 
* irrefragable authority ’ to his teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary authority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether lie were 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
teachers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name ; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really formative ideas. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
presbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
from the Augustine of the episcopate ; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as * Augustinian ’ ; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Augus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
whom its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Carolini, and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully affected by his teaching. This, 
his unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 

5 articular period in history in which his work was 
one, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away ; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history. ’ 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity — into which he 
entered with all the force of his ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to offer, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
bearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself 1 with 
all the fibres of his soul ’ ; not, as has been said, 

* with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead, t 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to oiler 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 

* Harnack, Grundriss d. Dogmenaeschichte, Eng. tr. P- 235- 
t Portali<5, in Vacant-Mangenot, Dictionnaire de la 2 Molopv 
Catholique, i. 2453. 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
ft lie threw nil his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in tlie process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. ° He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius — intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious— who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in very truth many 
Augustines, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active ; and within both a religious 
genius of the highest order was working; while 
for the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to he 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. 

(b) Augustine as a Church-teacher. — No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
tory. To his own consciousness lie was just 
a Catholic Christian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in cxcclsis disputans de 
gloria excel! entissima: Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions ‘ as he was able’ — a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far as it was given 
to him to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 
* Cl. Stillinff, Ada Sanctorum, Aug. vi 


never swerved. It was no empty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘ This 
is the Catholic faith, and it is therefore also my 
faith ’ ; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it bv no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness ; he 
impressed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
ana transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Roman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which * the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religious feeling’ 
and * in ecclesiastical activity,’ ‘ in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’f This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over whole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Augustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum, the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Dei, or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously — carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in which alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis ; and the logic of the situation too 
directly and too powerfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 
provides the two foci about which the ellipse of 
Roman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction between _ the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 

* Dt Trinitate , l, iv. 7 ; ui. preef. 2. 

t Reuter, op. cit. p. 499. 
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in the arguments of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th century.* These 
also, and in a truer sense than the f’apalists in 
that debate, were * Augustinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the effect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Homan Catholic doctrine also find 
cheir direct prop in his teaching — its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, ana particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operato action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Roman Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinker. — But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only made his specifi cally a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eucken’s more precise 
definition, f ‘ the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had ’ — in 
the richness of his thought and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his great master Plato. £ He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
rflle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Ghristian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
•but ‘the activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life. 5 § In every department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 
12th cent, and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Slellung Augustins in der Publicistik, etc., p. SO. 

t Eucken, Die Lebensanschauungen, etc.z, p. 216. 

j Cf. E. JJorden, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 1905, p. 394 : 
‘Augustine was the great poet of the ancient Church, though 
just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 
together as the great poet-philosophers o' alJ time.’ 

? Mirbt, op. cit. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent, to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ‘ the first modem 
man ’ ; * and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modem 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious philosophy 
may wisely take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modem than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher. f 

It was in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze ; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it.J: in ‘the controlling central 
position of philosophical thought ’ he transcended 
liis times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modem thought.’ If he may truly be said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and all that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very cogito, ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine’s import- 
ance in the history of the Church and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that was recapitulated 
in Pelagianism, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Indeed, we might 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix upon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him; and he was in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the ae Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne: ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us ( Vita Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of God .’ And in 
the great struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy in the later 11th cent, it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 
* ZPhP, 1888, p. 190. t Eucken, op. cit. p. 249. 

t A Bistory of Philosophy, pp. 264, 270, 276. 

§ Dogmengesch. [Eng. tr. v. 30] ; cf. on Augustine’s place m the 
history of ethics, J oseph Mausbach, in Die Kultur der Gegenicart, 
i. 4, 1906, p. 526. 
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Isidorian decretals.* Not only do writers like 
Wairam of Nnumburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately bis conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
tlie ideas of the congrcgatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization— echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pacts 
and the discussions of the conciliatory paity in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson— but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence * of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Saccrdotunn and Imperium ,’ and the like.f 

On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of God lies in the 
fact that ‘in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’ + No doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him with in- 
citement for the cieation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into tlio world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-off 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosophy 
of history, but the elements of the particular pliil- 
osopliy of history which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

{d) As a religious genius. — Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy ho sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials : 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all liis powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
hut Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the worid. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ' evangelical ’ ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of works ; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself ; in a word 
—since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God— religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a ^nan-religious moralism. IVhat 

* Mirbt, op. cit.p. 75. t Reuter, op. cit. p. 503. 

t Sevrich, Die Getchich tsp J i , losoph ic Augustins, 1891, p. 68. 


requires particularly to he noted is that he gave 
full expression to this type of religion both in its 
vital and in its tlietical aspects — the former most 
ndequatety in that unique hook in which he le- 
venls his soul, and admits ns as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold with the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God n ho was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most diiect 
assailants which that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution which Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions , and thetically in his 
anti-relagian treatises. 

It would he altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of giace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one : rn his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the whole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in which, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear which 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their own merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
new theology conesponding to this new type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the giace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new in the sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it was the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it was the doctrine of Augustine, and was 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came with all 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was a vital religious experience, in 
which the religions relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of his religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as we may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God tor all good (pofesfos 
nostra Ipse cst, da fdem), are already the most in- 
timate expiession of his thought and life. But 
just because the religious system to which he gave 
himself on liis conversion was taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the transfusion 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustimnnism ’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment went on slowly, although it Avent on un- 
brokenly. It required ten yeais before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a fully consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, De diversis qncestioni- 
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bus ad Simpliciamnn, 396) ; nnd, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Homan Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must he 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received wliolo from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
lime been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not * problems,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(c) Augustine and Protestantism. — The problem 
which Augustine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated : sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have Iain, in all the 
details of its conference nnd working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its provenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) tho established 
doctrine of the Church, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, nnd there 
remained no place for a complete ' Augustinianism ’ 
Within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which wo call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is hut the 
thetical expression of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
* Augustinianism ’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation — that is to say, Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-‘ Augustinian ’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


danger which threatened the Reformation. Wher* 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hiiaire 
justly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
InthefirststagcsoftheReformation movementinthe 
North, this anti-' Augustinianism’ may be looked 
upon as summed tip in Erasmus j and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. ‘ I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ wrote Luther six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of tho Scliloss-Kirche 
at Wittenberg, * but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.’ 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘Augustinianism’ of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit? 

tiiTr.UATimB. — The literature upon Augustine Is Immense. An 
excellent selection from It is given by Loofs at the bead ol the 
art. * Augustinus ’ in PP 11 3 , with which should be compared 
that given by Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, v. 61 f. The following 
deal directly with the intlucnce of Augustine: Fcuerlem, 
* Uebcr die Stellung Augustins in der Kirchen- und Kultur- 
gcschiclite,’ in von Sybcl’s Historische Zeiltchrifl, 1869, xxii. 270- 
813; Reuter, Avgvstinische Sludien, Gotha, 1S&7, vii 473-516; 
Cunningham. S. Austin and his place in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought (Ilulsean Lectures for 18S5). London, 1880 ; Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, ill.. New York, 18S4, § ISO, 
pp. 1110-1123 ; Eucken, Die Lcbcnsanschauungcn dergrossen 
Denier, I^ipzig, 1890 (2nd ed. 1890, pp. 216-250 ; 4th ed. 1902, 
p. 211, etc.); Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Saint Augustin, 
Parts, 1SSC, ii. 147-270; Werner, Die Scholattik des spdltren 
Hittelalters, ill., Vienna, 1683, nnd ‘Die Augustinische Psycho- 
logic In ihrer mittclaltcrlich-scholastischen Einkieidung und 
Gestaltiing/SITA IP, Vienna, 1SS2, pp. 435-494 ; Siebeclc, ‘Die 
Anfringo tier noueren Psychologic,' In ZPhP, 16SS, p. 101 f., cf. 
his Geschichte d. Psychologic ; Ehrle, * Der Augustinismus und 
der Aristotclismus in der Scholnstik gegen Ende des sdii. Jahr- 
lmndert,’ Archiv filr Diteralur- und hirchengeschichte des Mit- 
telalters, 18S3, v. C03-035, cf. also ZllT, Innsbruck, 18S9, xiii. 
172-193; Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des 
gregorianischen Kirchcnslrexls, Leipzig, 1833 ; Koch, Derheiligs 
Faustus Pischof r on Dies, Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 129-191 ; Gwatkin, 
The Knowledge of GosP, 100S, ii. 179 : Portalif, 'Augustine,' in 
Catholic Encyclopedia, ii. 84-104, New York, 190S. The text of 
Augustine Is most generally accessible in Pit xxxii.-xlvii. ; and 
Ids chief writings are translated in Xicenc and Post-N icons 
Fathers, Istscr. i.-riii., Oxf. nnd N.Y., 1SS6-SS. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 

AURANGZlB. — Aurangzlb (Alnl-1-Mu?affar 
Muhyl-ad-dln Mulmnimad Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr 
Piidisbuh GhfizI), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Shah-Jahan, 
was bom at Duhnd, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of Ranafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, hut his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
jfaqir. For a year he practised self-mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
famOy. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisfied with the life of contemplation ; lie re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahshiin beyond the 
Hindu Kush. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians ; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

* RCh, 1857, p. I4e 
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taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating influence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dlinrmatpflr on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samugarh on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
fly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Snfih-Jahan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later ; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly "killed; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended the throne on May 26th, 1659, 
with the title of 'Alamgir, ‘‘World-grasper.’ 

Though ho had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarity lias been proved against him during his 
reign or half a century. The keynote of his 
character was a rigid Muslim's puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, asliis father andgrandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothing but his own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopting tho eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahangir, or tho splendid ease of Shah- 
Jahan. The Hindus would have preferred anj thing to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Rajput princes only wanted to bo 
let alone. The Deccan would never hnve troubled Hindustan 
if Hindustan had not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would hnve followed In the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things. For the first time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
ns sternly repressive of himself os of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the eake of the 
faith ‘ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 09). 

In liis daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosque, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps ; he 
was also a fine calligvaphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nilch girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that lie would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1609, when the temple of Visnu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satniinils at Narnaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya, or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
population against him. An interference with the 
miant princes of Mfirwftr led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindflstan. 

The loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertook the reduction of the 
Deccan, wlncli he regarded as ‘infidels’ land,’ Bar 
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el-harb, and resolved to make Dar el-Islum. He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda when he was 
called away to fight for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bljupfir and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivajl the 
Maratlin freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
bnilt up a kingdom in the "Western Ghats, and 
widened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the field in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Maratlias : BijapUr fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Marathas, whose disbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The effeminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stiffening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib effected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Maratlias emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
welcomed the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
twenty years fie fought his evasive foe, planned 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
person, and in extreme age was barely withheld 
from leading the assault. It was ail in vain ; 
Hindustan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor ; the Deccan was a desert ; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for its 
pay ; and the Maratlias ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unworthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

Literature. — Ths native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own 
Historian!, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable (London, 1891) ; 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8) ; Gemelli Careri, in Churchill's Voyages, vol. fv. (London, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889). 
Fryer's Hew Account of India (London, 1098); and Hedges' 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule(3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society, 1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the ‘ Rulers of India’ series (Oxford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
AURELIUS. — See Marcus Aurelius. 

_ AUSTERITIES. — i. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take, the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of warfare between different peoples, the ravages 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much suffering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often with little food, and in re- 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, m thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly borne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to suffer pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even were such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life — the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God — has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body ana mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposure). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letoumeau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.— Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is frequently imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined 'with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe — the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
— is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences ; but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
purificatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
durance. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore — magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
— as is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and explicated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth’s scalp ; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and Bub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with •fur-string’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
is part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Spencer-Gillen b , ch. i.). Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, London, 1847, ii. 224). With other tribes scourging 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Ridley, 
Kamilaroi and, other A list, Lang., Sydney, 1877, 164). With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period— for both youths and girls a 
period of fasting from several tabued foods— begins from the 
11th to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast oi 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intendea 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicateQ 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JAI, 1882, xii. 94, 129). In Nmv Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to cut or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect, tioyt 
among the Cape York natives were secluded tor a year, at tne 
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end of this time n tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters, 
London, 1001, 60S., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the gala ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow pit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is soverely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI, 
1895, xxv. 18011.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manilou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank ns a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou ne was made|to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States, London, 1875, i. 41311.). Among the New 
.Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 680). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded nt puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 82, 316 ; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practically all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim; Beverley, Hist, of Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or he is sewn up in a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thurn, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights In succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Gnrc. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1609, vi. 85). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (LopetdeGomara, ATfst., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See §8(3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 


Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
op. eii. 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (J A 1, 18SS, xviii. 284). 8eclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kaffir Laws 
and Custmns, Mount Coke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (PJoss, Has 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the gato of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the lost day the girl fasts. During this period she is 
taught the vihili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals (JA 7, 1895, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varying 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food tor several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, ISOS, 93 ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed (GB 2 lii. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (AVt i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a bole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (ib. 414). Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 82, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(ib. xxxv. 130). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was hound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less Btrict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Mceurs des Sausages Amir., 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 fir.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Ginnle, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might he cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also he noted that, on account ot similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Geschlcchtsleben in tier Volkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835 ff.; NR i. 549; JAI, 1004, xxxiv. 323; GIN 
ill. 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv ; Avesta, Vendidad, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabn among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire Beclusion, or are in somo way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 107, 200, 417 ; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAI, 1882, xii. 354). Bee also §§ 6 (6), 8 (6). 

3 . Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for tlie revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religions and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of tox-nats as ‘ training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘ soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the hoys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130 ; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to hoys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — Stirb und teerde 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, exapples of such initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they nre subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Trawls 
in IT. Africa, London, 1897, 631). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes — a woman’s society — the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they foil hack in a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally bard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichism in If. Africa , London, 1904, 240). With candi- 
dates for the Malanda sooietj’ among the Batangas the sun- 
gazing ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while everything 
is done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive lib. 322), 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Codrington, The Melanesian s, London, 1891, 82, 87, 8S). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not bo washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom, and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAI, 1889, xix. 201; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by fasting for several days; the similar 
fasting beforo initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
Egypt ; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. Mtsteiues, 
Mithra, Secret Societies, and Apul. Metam. xi.). 

4 . Initiation to the priesthood. — As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
a commanding station and exercises so much in- 
fluence by virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
metnods as will readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man r while their abnormal states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medicine-man and Priest), 

In Greenland the preparation tor the profession of annakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a tbmak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
munications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Cranz, Gronland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted : 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held ( JAI , 1904, xxxiv. 26; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes, passim ). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the ofiice of places, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (ii R i. 777). In S, America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘ a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which make* 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 

£ ive themselves out for magicians' (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones 
ondon, 1822, ii. 08). Training for the ofiice of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with water. Tho terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the ofiice (Im Thum, 334). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they "become a “house of 
drcamB * (Callaway, Eel. of A mazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
Zulu-hand, London, 1865, 158). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified ail over 
his body {JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Davaks must prove their call to the ofiice 
by prolonged fasting, ana by ecstatic states and trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Roth, A'ativcs of Sarawak, 
London, 1806, i. 200). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freezing, and cat 
only a little porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ants, see Letoumeau, Sociology, 473 ; Biet, Very, en Piste 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1604, iii. 10. 

In these and hundreds of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, be more or less 
extensive according as be readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is ahysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artificially produced by 
fasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Hallucinations , London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artiheial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuekey, Psycho-Therapeutics 3 , London, 1891, 
12 ; Ellis, Psychology of Sex, London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii 190 ; 
and Proc. Psych. Research Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5 . Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evu, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences saner, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self -discipline with a definitely religions or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesie excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some pathological erotic 
purpose, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 
his penitents, or of Pbre Girard (Cooper, Hist, of 
the Itod, London, 1870, 122 ff. ; Zockler, Askese und 
Mdnchtum 009). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied _ to the 
body, ns has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving off ‘any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset’ ( GB 2 iii. 12S). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes. Researches , London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
brtsilien, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featlierman, Sor. Hist, of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist, of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom 1GB 2 
iii. 131 ft.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles (HR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox prao should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB 2 iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed^ feel the blows (Bastian, Gstl. Asicn, Jena, 
18G6-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them piolific (Ovid, Fasti , 
ii. 267 ff. ). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they arc 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis — the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Becliuanas, were allowed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering ; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 16 ; Lucian, Anacharsis). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer ’ (f56pjSos) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed with whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was * borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper’ (ImTliurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, effusion of blood, etc., aie intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8 ( b )). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, seeartt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op. cit. 458, 
528 ft. Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the lltii cent., it assumed a 
pathological form with the later orders of Flagel- 
lants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hiexapolis, 
accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dea Syria, 50), and the flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod, ii. 61, * for whom they beat themselves it 
would he impious for me to divulge ’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when approaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the latter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act — the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thum, 
368). See art. FLAGELLANTS. 

6. Fasting'. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav. in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unselfish act, giving his 
food to his starving children or sharing ills scanty 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting quite differently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for different reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen b , 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a * close ’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
harmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e.g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thum, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking -was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results — sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4 ). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 


(a) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magical aspect, and 
is doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend this critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
body through food. The following typical examples will suffice. 
Among the Mncusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thum, 222). The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetas are Bhut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. Africa, London, 18 27, 348: 
JA1, 1895, xxv. 199). Similarly with the Thlinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (MR i. 111). 

(5) The custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale ns the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasized at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘ in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ ( JAI , 1882, xii. 354). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (MR 1 . 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband us mlly abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. Couvape, 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical Intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen 111 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc. , has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order 1 to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crops (Adair, Mist, of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, Bo n.;. 
A similar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for wires 
days along with the observance of silence at the Fire I estival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun ; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, who at the 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chateaubriana, 
Voyage en Amirique, Paris, 1835, 130 ff.; Featherman, op. cu. 
iii, 157). The Comanches had yearly gatherings to hght tne 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine’ for purification ana 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to keep tn 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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Harper's Magazine, 18S9. xvil. 451). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently regarded as on 
honour done to tlm totem animal or to a divinity who would 
rc«cnt any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of eclf-donlal. Thus among tlio Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had somo particular animal species, which he would 
undor no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 18S4, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji, Lond. 185S, i. £10). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain Beasons a number of foods are abstained 
from becauso the god Fuluga requires them at those times 
(JAl acii. 164). Or, ns among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or onmda, which a man will not cat 
even when suffering from hunger, are 'literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and tho magio doctor as a 
gift to tho governing spirit of his ltfo,’ and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once punished by tho spirit and requiring atonement 
bvoxpenshe ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78 ; H. H. 
Iungsley, Travels, 460), or they aro not eaten because they ore 
dedicated by man to tho usa of his attendant spirit (Dennett. 
Folk-lore 0 / the Fjort, London, 189S, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
*uch cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to Induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, hut a few further 
instances will servo to show tho austere character of tho act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or soven days, 1 tilt both their 
bodies and their minds bccarao free and light, which prepared 
them to dream' (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among tho Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (Fit i. 203). In general, tho American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision tho destiny of his nowly-bom son 
(Muller, Amur. Hrrel. Basel, 1835, 214). Similar fasts wore 
customary in Greece among tho priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Pans. i. 24) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with tlie gods (Mcincrs, Qcsch. der Ilelig., Hanover, 1808-1807, 
U. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints nnd ascetics aro in some degree duo to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the uso of abstinence and fasting ns a general 
religious act to its uso as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, llio step is not 
along one. Instances of such uses aro found mainly among bar- 
barla and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, cither os a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly becarao part of the practice of tho Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, nnd confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of tho American Indian stock, but 
among tho nnciont Mexicans it had nn especially prominent 

lace. Somo fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
ays ; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 100 days. 
Theso were binding upon cither individuals or tho whole 
people, wero intended both os purifications and as penances, 
nnd, in tho latter form, were accompanied by other extremo 
forms of selt-disoiplino for sins committed. Suah wero gener- 
ally Imposed by the priests (Clavigero, Hist. Hex., London, 
1787, 1. 853, 807 ft.). Fasts of a similar character nnd intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, cither for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon S 5 ), or for Individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, ns is seen in the penitential psalms, e.g. ‘ Food 1 have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment * (Jastrovr, Bel. of Bab., 
Lond. 1S9S, 882; Sayce, Ret. of Anc. Hgl’pl and Bal)., Edin. 
1002, 418, 4i7). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the pods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on tho top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams, 1. 
232). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge !■ per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, n man 
would deprive hlmseU of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
1. 129). Compare tho curious Celtic custom of ‘ tasting against ' 
a person (see Asceticism (Celticl). Tins was a legal process in 
Ireland, bv which any one who desired a stronger person tojield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until iio yielded ( Ancient 
Laics of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 IT., il. 40 ; Joyce, Social 
Hist, of Ancient /reland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7- Mourning ceremonies.— Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life tbe death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, eto., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among tho survivors. The motive of 
thoso is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may lie enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


tho body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji, 
London, 1853, i. 4 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
IV. Africa, 483, 487 j Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a muoh 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting tho body, amputating a 
finger, and tasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting tho body 
nmy be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, thon reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashinga of tho Crow Indians that 
* they seemed to feel no pain,’ Iff RBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self-inflicted 
wounds. Thus there may have been somo idea 
of union with the dead through the blood spilt 
on tho grave, as in N. S. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf, 
W. R. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness’ (Spencer, Cercm. Inst., London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may be an ottering to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib. ; cf. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19 s3 ), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cit, 88 ff. ; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to tho rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
out the flesh on tho breast and shoulders (BE, 
loc. cit.) ; the Tongans cut nnd bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 3S0, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads -with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op, cit. ii. 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of tho body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an eaT, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an _ act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
Illness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of tho whole, as when a 
widow has her finger chopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib, i. 177). _ Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut oil, though another linger 
may be removed.later when this is lacking. This 
painful, custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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•when a widow re-marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 if. ; Spencer, op. cit. 55 (T. ; 
Kolb, Caput Bonce Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572 ; 
Giles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(3) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
(Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period (JAI, 1905, 
xxxv. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (JAI, 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time (JAI xii. 225, 
xxv. 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the pyre with her own hands ; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Bel. System of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1 . 735 ff); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff. ; Paus. iv. 2. 7) ; and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Caesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19 ; see artt. SatI and Mourning). 

8 . Mutilations. — A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is borne or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(a) It is found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alchcringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen b , 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schumann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1S79, 231 ff.). Scars are also 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas [JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abcokuta, London, 1863, i. 
104 ; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
iii. 175 : ‘ the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizlioffer, ii. 
36 ff). 


(b) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found ail over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
with a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of boneyand allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell (JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes * it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes — to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Spencer-Gillen b , 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knife, and magic stuff 
is put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (GB- i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5 ), in 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given ana received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shea fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobambans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Her Mensch in aer Geschiehte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Khonds, in China ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of E, Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-offering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zockler, op. cit. 80). _ 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen b , 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letoumeau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
e.g. the Thlinkets (NR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the wound tne fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). in 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Iladdon, 113). 

(c) Finally, gashes arc frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (Ait i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K IS 28 , cf. Jer 41 c ), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from mashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52 ; Zoekler, 
op. cit. 84). These ate sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
spiinlded on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers . — This practice, already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. _ In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Farrer, Prim. Manners arid Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut off a finger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him (Adel ung, Gcsch. von 
Califor., Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
offering to the gods, while a man would also cut 
off his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islands, i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
his willingness to offer it, and then had it chopped 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). _ This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may compare 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. eit. 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision. — This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 
part might also harbour dangerous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod, 
u. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. and S. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he is in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. eit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature ( JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. Circumcision, and Andree, Ethnographische 
Parallclcn, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ff. ; Ploss, Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 340 ff. ; Stoll, op. eit. 499 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
I? Anthropologic, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of sub-incision or milca or 
pura-ariltha-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the urethra, and is founa in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (Spencer-Gillen“, 
212ff ; ib. b 133, 328 ff). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castiation, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. eit. 420 ff), though it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr. Gesell. in Wien, 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op. eit. 496 ff, 921 ff 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. America, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, op. eit. 523 ; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i. 379 ff ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff. ; Martius, Zur Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-Gillen\ 
93 ; ib. b 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘ infibulation ’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, aitl also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op. eit. 548 ff). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable suffering may be mentioned (a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillen 1 , 588 ff). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu and Negro ; in N. America, e.g. among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage (17 RBEW, p. 169); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kind, ii. 424) ; while it was practised by the 
ancient Peruvians, who regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3 ; Herrera, Historic/, 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, 
London, 1826, 146). 

(b) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and breaking part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
though painful to behold, is borne with great 
patience (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 355). 
Elsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 52 ; Hist. gdn. des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
xv. 97 ; Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Relacidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes ( JAI , 1904, xxxiv, 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op. cit. 255) ; and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums (NR i. 333 f. ; see also Frazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28 ; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Malang holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted (NR i. 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied - Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, w’hile 
ear-piercing, wdtli a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 98 ff. ; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt, der ant hr. Ges. in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875 ; 3 RBE IV, p. 76 ff.). 

(d) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenbilder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
53 ff. ; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1904, i. 


173 ff). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

g. Tatuing. — This custom is of world-wide ex- 
tent ; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot below 
the skin (Egede, Besch. von Gronland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 716). Still, however done, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl died under them. Yet in 
spite of this the operation, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
affordsa test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAI, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious significance, as in 
Fiji, where it was held to have been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, v. 33, 318 ; Hall, U.S. Explor. Exped., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 

E ractice of making marks or designs on the body 
y cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. See art. Tatuing ; Joest, Tatowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen und Korperbcmalen, Berlin, 1887. 

io. Medical austerities. — The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Resting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies ■wrought upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Tiius among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
(JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in (JAI, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 
eoples — Australians, Papuans, American Indians, 
oth north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air by 
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suction, and then closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op. cit. 
183). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, c.g. in N. America (Bancroft, 
passim ; Pdtitot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine -man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him (Nil i. 246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles (GB- l. 301, iii. 216). This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(NE i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150 ; Dali, S BBEW, p. 426). See Bartels, Medecin 
der NaturvalJccr, Leipzig, 1893. 

II. Self-restraint. — A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, c.g. 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism, Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188 ; 
Wuitz-Gerland, Anthrop,, Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op. cit. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men,_ who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAI, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helcga, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see a woman 
(Chalmers, Pioneering in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the nctual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (of. C cesar, vii. 66 ; 
2 S ll 11 ). The rule also applies frequently before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ taliu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), hut a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Reelne, op. cit. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
tiie whole body jet-black (NE i. 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the anns as a 
charm against sword-cuts (JAI, 1895, xxv. 205) ; 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Timm, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Seiches en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the Chitomt 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘ they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed hymen during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6 (c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or teaching the dead, here 
probably connected with die contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Fasting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Airica 
(JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264) ; and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 ; cf. Wes ter- 
ra arck, op. cit. i. 375). In many places continence 
must he observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op. cit. 345 ff. ; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NE ii. 
212), n - 1 in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of office, had to observe the 
same rule (»£>. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among higher priest- 
hoods, while there, too, celibate orders are found, 
c.g. those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Pern, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zoclder, op. cit. 85 ; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53 ; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Dialis and his household). 

Sec also the articles on Asceticism. 

Literature. — This is riven in the article. 

J. A. MacCpllocu. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, and 

Ethics ). — Australasia is hero taken in its widest 
sense, so ns to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania , which is still favoured 
by most Continental geographers, hut for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asia, ns harmonizing hetlor with the other 
divisions, and at the satno time sorving to recall 
its essential characteristics — ‘ firstly, that if is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia; and 
secondly, that the groat island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. 11, "Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceania region comprises 
fivo main insular groups, which form tho subjects 
of soparato articles, but may boro bo summarily 
tabulated with their moro important subdivisions • 
I, Auhtiuma with Tasmania, 

H. Malaysia, comprising tho Malay Fotilimiln ; th* largo 
Rtimla Islands (Sumatra and Java); tho I,ossor Rnmla 
Islands (Hall, Lomtiolc, Smnhawn, l'lores, Snmbft, Allot 1 or 
Omhay, Timor, Wottn, Senvattl) ; Ilornoo j Oelohoo : .Illolo 
or Ilalmahorn; Oorain ; tho Moluccas; Bulu; tho Philip- 
pines; Formosa ; am! tho outlying Andaman and Nleohar 
groups. 

III. 1’AruAHiA, with two sections : 

1, New Guinea, with tho IVFntrccasteaux, l/nilslado, mid 
other Insular dependencies, 

2. Melanesia, comprising tho Illsmarok Archipelago (New 
Ilrltnln. Nciv Ireland, Unite of York); Bohmion : Santa 
Ortiz; banks: FIJI; Now llohrldcs; Now Caledonia ; and 
Loyalty Archlpolngocn. 

IV. 1’oIjVnrmia, Inohidlncr Now Zealand ; Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or llervoy (Man gala, Unratongn, etc.); Austral 
(Ttibtml); Society (Tahiti); Now (Tuamotu); Marquesas 
(Niilmhlva, Fatublvn, etc.): Navigator (Samoa); Union 
(Toladau); Kllleo (Funafuti); Savage (NluB); Sandwich 
(Hawaii) and Faster (Itapaiml) groups. 

V. MicaoNrJUA, comprising tho below (Palau); Lmlroncs 

(Marianne); Caroline; Marshall (Hallclt, Uadalt) ; Gilbert 
(Klngninlu); Phmnlx and Penrhyn (Mnnahlkl) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly ho Included In No. II., 
see art. Acimoa. Tho Soyohollcs, Mascnreiihan. and other 
scattered clusters In tho Indfan Ocean are excluded beoauso un- 
inhabited when discovered, and tho satno remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadea, Pitcairn, and a fow other South Sea Islands. 
Note that South Sea Is synonymous with Paelllo Ocean, 

All the lan<l» in thin table bavo been occupied 
by man flinco tho remotest times, and it is argued 
In tho art. Asia that tho cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over tho whole of tho 
Oceanic, world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (see art. Eth- 
nology, g 3). It would Urns appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whoso proto- 
type is found in tho Javanese pithecanthropus 
credits, and who are themselves represented by 
tho black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papudsia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though hero mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asm, As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania: (a) tho dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Seninngs), in tho Philippines 
(AFtfts), and in Java (tho nearly extinct Knlangs) ; 
and (It) tho medium-sized or even tall Papunsians, 
who form nearly tho whole of tho population in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia, For several reasons, such «« their 
physical, linguistic, rind religious differences, it is 
desirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melanomas as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
prised under tho collective name of Papua sinus. 
The Melanesians, for instance, arc of Malaya- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 


tho Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, ana are pro- 
nounced domonolaters. Dr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins ns lost ' dans los nrofomlcurs d'un 
insondable passiV whilo W. Volz shows that in 
pro-Malay times thoy occupied all Dio Pacific 
Ocean (A A, Nov. 181)1). Tlioir westward exten- 
sion to tho largo Sanaa Islands, whore no full- 
blood Papuans aro now found, is also established 
by II. Hagen, who groups together the lluttas, 
Gay os, and Alas of Sumatra, the Uln-ayars of 
llornco, tho Somangs and Aidas of Malacca and 
tho Philippines, tho Tornjnn, mid < he Tonhm recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, tho Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘ ns local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
souDicrn raco,’ which ho callo ' the old pro-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania ((Holms, 11)01, 70, 
No. 2, j). 2-1 f. ). Theso pro-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute Dio substratum, tho truo aborigines, evory* 
whoro in Australasia. 

Tlioir watery domain was lator, but still in 
romoto pro-historic times, encroached upon first by 
Caueasio and Dion by Mongoloid immigrants, both 
from tho Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
ARIA that during Dio Slone Ages two branches of 
tho western Caucasians readied Dio uttermost, con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, Dio other 
from North Africa through Irania to India ami 
Imio-Chlna. Some of Dm northern brunch, nil 
dolmen or mogalithio builders, appear to have 
passed from Japan to Micronesia, whoro thoy may 
have joined bands with those of Dm southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-Cliina southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained thono astonishing mantis and 
othor monolithic structures which aro found scat- 
tered over Dm Pacific islnnds as far oast an llapanni 
(Easter Island), and culminating in Dm stupendous 
works of Pomui6 (Eastern Caromms) with cyclopcan 
walls 10 to i8 foot, thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic blocks, somo measuring 215 ft, in length 
by 8 ft. in oiroumforonco (F, J, Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There in a trilitlion at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
' Druidical-liico slyinos' scon by Mr, It. 'J'. Turley 
in North Korea, whoro some of Dio people 'show 
Caucasian ami not Mongolian features ’ (Gcor/raph. 
Jour., April 1001, pp. 478, 470). Tlml the two 
Caueasio streams must have met and commingled 
in theso North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by Dm fact that the Nuktipr 
inlanders near Mortloek (Contra! Cnrolinns) still 
speak a pure but archaic form of Dio Maori Inn- 
gungo away t-o Dio south (Now Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between Dm Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and theso primitive CaucumaiiH 
who long sojourned in Dm Eastern Archipelago, 
and aro there still represented, amongst others, 
by Die Mentawi islanders (went coast Sumatra), 
Ixigan introduced tho term Indonesian, which has 
now been oxtended to nil Dm natives of Ivnropcnn 
typo throughout Australasia. Thoy nro foiM'i 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanoma, and arc In 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so Dint all Uie 
South Sea Inlanders cast of a lino running from 
Now Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahon, 
Sntvaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now bo discarded. Their claim to «« 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘Aryans, 
n« is sometimes nsaumed, but of Dm pre-Arynt 
Hnmitic and Iberian Caucasian*, can no longer 
seriously questioned, since by Dm unanimous testi- 
mony of nil competent oteervere they are one m 
the very fined races on Dm glolm, with physical 
eiinrneterN connecting them anthropologically wiui 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes : 

■There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome laces, 
their tout ensemble, formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo; and, as far as phjsique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours' (Log Letters from * The Challenger' ; and see also Guille- 
mard’s Australasia, ch. 14). 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermix'ed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features— frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, cnrlybair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, ‘as regards physical appearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and nsages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They hear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant or the South Sea Islands’ ( Der 
malayische Archipcl. i. 189). 

‘It is somewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, actii e, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Ifatraiiki, p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, tlieir place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Malays. 
They form, m fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
ha<=sas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of winch are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago’, p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 
peoples except the Papuans and Australians — 
Malayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians — speak 
numerous idioms which differ greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Polynesian, and ha-, 
a prodigious range — from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across ( he 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and un- 
ioned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others — are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached tlieir present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongnes 
had become disintegrated — that is, before the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Redais, Bahnar, Samrd, and 
Charay, which aie all toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while ‘ the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which is everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sank, ‘to corrupt,’ samnauk , ‘ a bribe'; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,’ ‘a rope,’ tomady, 

‘ strong the Javanese hurub, ‘ flame,’ humurub, 

‘ to flare up ’ ; the Tagalog lcapatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘ an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, m, n, and inn). 

A harder problem is the extension of this vrai 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a brancli of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codrmgton, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points : (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
F utuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java ; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) tlieir archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p, 26). The 
question therefore arises, How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose tlieir original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they eveiy where, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted_ from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
tiie Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that — 
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‘It is conccivabJo, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians are not originally their own, that 
the original stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabulary or in grammar, that languages derived from without 
have entirely taken the place of some earlier [Papuasian 1] 
spoecb ; but it is difficult to allow it to be more than possible. 
. . . There is tho great difficulty that the present Melanesian 
*3nguage8 certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages.’ Ho then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to tho 
Malay and to the Melanesian ' (p. 81). 

It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps tne most remarkable form of speech known 
to philology. It has no kinship •with any other, 
and its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues ; 
in adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
■with each other’s grammatical functions’ (R. C. 
Temple, Anthrop. Journ. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two . 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may ho broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatrv, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin. of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated ■with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford (In Court and 
Kampong, p. 101 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When ho is nearly 
raving mad with thirst, he is induced by the offer 
of a little water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and tho soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
(hat hieraurch seine Seele belcommcn), and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Yon Rosenberg, Die malayische Archipel, i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The Panghulu-bulang, 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity — * has received 
its soul ’ — and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the nextworld. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendi, 
like the lira of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ), is a second ego — a sort of ‘ double ’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave — and at death becomes a begu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dibatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many as seven such 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized which later 
becomes a begu, the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
into breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weltseele). Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendis, 
and the Si Dayang, as the rice tendi is called, is 
represented as a goddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences (J. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
Centralblatt f. Antlirop. 1904, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief god, how- 
ever, is Lubu-langi, who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
cither spirits or men, forefathers of tho present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-langi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
paid also to the subordinate chthonic god Batu- 
ocana, while appeal is likewise made to the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju. But more numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most powerful and 
most dreaded is Naddiya. Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then they send for the Bre 
(wizard), who smells out the particular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these are got rid of by stopping all tn 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off hy cutting* and slashing in all directions and 
making a tremendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-tomming, and heating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called 'Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly ns amongst the old Etruscan 
haruspices; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinttu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are supposed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voico of an old man 
(Von Rosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 16th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. Aborigines, § 5 ). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the J avanese nobility, such 
as the 'Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budnr in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The Qur’&nic texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 
prayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval. tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficns rcligiosa) and F. 
bmjainirui . . Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys ( Ccrcopithccus and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 

e -tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
:s and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kolnische Zeit., Aug. 28, 1908). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 
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strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everywhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful ’ (W. Cool, With the Dutch in the 
East, p. 139). 

A local myth relates how theso pods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Ja\a by the Muslim invaders in 
the 15th century. They had first to contend with tho wicked 
Rakshasas, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
Btrupple were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dew-ana. Then new thrones for tho Olympians had to be 
erected as in Java ; but there beinfj no mountains at that time 
in Bali, tho four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
ICayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but tho Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, nnd the whole island 1ms not inaptly been 
described as ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, tho human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, wero tho direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, tho ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by theso sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, 'after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way— an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so ’ (W. B. Fryer, JAI, 1886, xvi. 234). Tho wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyplms-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who liavo collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach tho top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill nnd down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in tho heaven of their tribe’ (C. Book, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. "W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
‘ wooden idols,’ regarded apparently as mere 
‘scarecrows to frighten off evil spirits’ ( Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘ saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
homo of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct liis course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that 1 the summits can 
be gained only at tho risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul ’ (ib. p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of A no Leggan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection ’ (p. 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry oil’ the heads of the enemy. Having done 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
up-stream to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the ICayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little halang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and tunned 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and lastly Tokong, father 
of head-hunting. At first they weTe only half- 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The lvayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming with worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by the great demon Maligang. By him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there are ‘many mansions, 5 as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield ; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these ‘ have much 
the same lot as they had in this world ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate 5 (p. 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but here, as elsewhere in the Malay 
world, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of primeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore, the ‘Lion City’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below the surface. Raja 
Dris, himself a Musalman, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-worship. . . . An enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state 5 
(JAI, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah. 5 Referring to the 
Malays generally, Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘ it were possible to know to what extent they 
are a religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
perstitious 5 (Golden Chersonese, Lond. 1883, p. 361). 
Elsewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sacrificed for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken I 
after death, neither must its horns be used for I 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“parishioners. 555 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf superstition, 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, op. cit. p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Clifford remarks 
that - 

‘ In the Malay PeninBuIa we live in the Middle Ages. Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, 
charms and incantations are as real and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no sunrise. Every Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellows. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay knows that it is true’ (op. cit. p. 65). 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art. Lycanthropy ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. Air. 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W . Skeat tells us that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic 5 is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need- 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an agea man appears, and 
to liim the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here m ques- 
tion appears to be what is elsewhere called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), ar-ungquiltha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose * Alfuro 5 inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ (op. cit. p. 316). The term 
Alfuro applied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition is easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the western parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140° E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden Tca.noar effigies of the_ dead, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps or 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye m 
front and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, hut otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks ( klra -klra) — 1 eaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground — are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc. cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars, which are met with 
among the Majors (not Nitfors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenbilder, ‘ancestral effigies.’ 

* After a burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down— a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on ail occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
men es, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
Journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue [its mana ?), it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obreure. But 
there is no doubt that 1 the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages’ (Glauben u. Sitlen der Papuan, etc., passim). 

In recent times the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may be taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; but we have 
now. official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘ They are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S. MacFarlane, ‘ who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time ’ {Cannibals of 
New Guinea, London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, ana after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 

t ve ’ .*? midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing’ (L. Loria, Official Report, 1895, 
Appendixes, p. 44 f.). 

in British New Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
von. n. — 16 


trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to be operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘the people generally would gladly 
see them put down, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ (Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, but 
in the British districts ‘it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
present, it is used only in order to store up food 
for a coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed ’ (ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food — that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshall Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘when the tapu had been placed upon them’ 
{Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘ tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion ’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Race, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision is made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum ; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters ’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Schnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘von Natur liignerisch, verriiterisch, 
rfluberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angelegten Kannibalen ’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
KannibalenderSalomo-Insulen, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-worshippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
■whom cannibalism 'with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aus der Siulsee, 1904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may he called ‘respectable/ in some in- 
stances almost elevated — a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the English word * devil ’ is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonolatry. 
Dr. Coarington says none at all : ‘ It may he 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind ’ (The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to he stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; norprofessional 
shamans, or hereditary priests. * There is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly 
he called priests/ hut any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all’ (ib. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to he a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called mana, which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the wakanda 
of the Dakotans (see art. AMERICA, i. 382 a ) and 
with the Augustinian grace. 

For Maoriland, Hamilton defines mana- as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige ’ (op. cit. p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. . . . 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda ’ (Sidney Hartland, Address, 
1906, p. 5). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied — that is, pure spirits 
that nover were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to the second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forma of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
general, all pure spirits, moat ghosts, and some men 
nave mana, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; nence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would he a 
Tcalou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities — gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

For Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins, to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main purpose being to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some. places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being at once the supreme riders, 
the supreme gods (die Hauptgottheiten), and the 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also supposed 
to be deified, the number of the anu (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 
practically only those are honoured who were 
distinguished by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-ua-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the war-god Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Anu-set, the sea-god. Arong repre- 
sents a famous hero, Bassan, who was slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Bassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood without 
some appreciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people 1 (J, 
G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris ). 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous only to young girls and 
children. Apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
would venture from home alone after nightfall, i 
T hey also believe in divination, and * have two ! 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but known only to the professional soothsayers’ 
(Kubary, Die Bexoohner der Mortlock Inseln , p. 
259). Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘ mourning 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects.. Other 
forms are concerned with the food question, as in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236% No. rv.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
ana religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious — cosmogonies and theogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W. W. Gill, A. Fomander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet. been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included ’ ; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without . a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised {Die heiliae Sage dcr Polynesier, p. ix.). 
In this work Bastian himself has published three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries : 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand {Die 
Schopfiingssagc dtr Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete theogony, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Chaos and Night; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On _ this point Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is difficult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing hut 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
cliis may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the miter 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has -written eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc., of the Maoris, and this at a very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names ’ (Smith, 
Hawaiiki, p. 20). It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 
hereditary, so that ‘ it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and IcaraJcias, 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 
press the pupil with the importance of the matter. 
There was a special sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the 
wrath of the gods ’ (id. p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

_ In this_ as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘ in- 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maui, who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Tangaroa, and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is known to the Niue islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ ( Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
tins source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderful 
efflorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Being, as when out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser goas, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that * was, is, and 
shall he,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘ in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Alan; from on high he ealleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rooks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 
panse, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
bom the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Te-aka-ia-Iioc, the 
1 Root of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, passim ), Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
in Hawaii, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Ileaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the After-World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies — echoes, as it were, of the Medic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific waters. The question arises. Have 
] there been Vedic contacts? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
point has engaged the attention of Mr. B. Stud- 
holme Thompson, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in The Maori Record for 1906-1907- 
Some light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
where 'Sepo Malosi (‘‘Sepo the Strong ”) was wor- 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
hat, or flying-fox. While the hat flew before the 
warriors all was right, hut if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go hack’ (op. cit. p. 51). And again: 
‘ The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalie, 
‘‘Tide gently Rising”]. One flying ahead of the 
troops was always a good omen ’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
although at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘ the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch 
the cup [eoco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (i6.). And 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue — their mana, so to say — 
they were replaced by more efficacious processes: the 
poison-cun hot iron bars, stones to be fished out 
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of boiling water, duelling, and the like. But the 
principle was the same, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural power regulating the. application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. Polynesia. 

Owing perhaps to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Australian 
aborigines. Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ (Australia Twice 
Traversed, hondL. i. [1889] 45). This may be taken as 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumlioltz so far agrees as to assert that ‘ at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ (Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elsewhere we 
read that * it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (p. 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comprehend ’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, who ‘appear to have no religious observ- 
ances whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, ana regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perpetual fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, who, they say, go abroad at night ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 

This belief in an evil spirit is already something ; 
butLumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed ’ (p. 277), admits ‘a wide-spread 
belief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea ’ (p. 279 ; here read 
* Upper Guinea,’ and cf. the kra described in art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned who ‘ repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p. 282); and ‘definite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ‘ some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . has been fumishecl by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South "Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
ears later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
enevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma, with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally, the great law- 
giver to men, and lastly ‘a hell with everlasting 
fire, and a heaven where the blessed dance ana 


amuse themselves’ (ib.). After this the passage 
quoted in Primitive Culture s (i. 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supreme divinity’ 
creator, and judge — that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’ — will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘ a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in * the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ (Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are th eEuah- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker (Euahlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple — a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, although 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alcheringa (q.v.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 
powerful than living men, because their spirit part 
is associated with the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other object which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the churinga are simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

‘ They are mysterious objects in the closest association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sign, if not the 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or invisible portions, and as 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanating from the ancestors whom they represent-— mana, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinga arc 
brought ceremonially in contact with the body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churinga is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has "feelings 
just as human beings have, which can be soothed by the rubbing 
in the same way in which those of living men can be ’ (Address 
at Brit. Assoc., York, 1906). 

Hence a man, as he sings and rubs it with his 
hand, 1 gradually comes to feel that there is some 
special association between him and the sacred 
object — that a virtue of some kind passes from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch, viii. p. 278 f.). By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungquiltha, 
the Australian mana , and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth (Aborigines of Victoria), J. Bomviek (D«ay 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and Tylor (JA1 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear 1 to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of_ these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for them 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened.. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hovering about, ana 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or pra3 , ers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘ to fight with when he sleep ’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conflict- 
in", although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA. — i. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘ northern ’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘ old ’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘ new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, hut less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results ; hut on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
bo harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Tims, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
; northern ’area ; they reckon descent in the male 
tine, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia— notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland— wheie there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
"Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia ; hut we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave— a custom which 
they shared with their neiglibours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the hones, which 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may he noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground ; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, hut there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Jntichiuma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2. Religion. — There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian. All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 18.32 (Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners ; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘ god ’ can pro- 
perly be applied to them ( Folklore , ix. 290-329), 
while others have maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies, nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as ‘Father of I 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying.’ He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep peace ; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it ; he is prayed to at the 
bora (‘initiation ceremonies’) and at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’ ; his figure is made in earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe , 7 f.}. 
Some of the difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 

E ointed out ( Anthropos , 1908) that we seem to 
ave three strata: (1) the belief in an All-Father 
pure and simple; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate. As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : (1) the 
Kumai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yuin view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradjuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
category. This theory depends on complicated con- 
siderations connected with the distribution (a) of 
phratries, ( b ) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented bv the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended. He argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is reported (. Australian Anthropological 
Journal, i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo ; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention ( Native Tribes, p. 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert River ; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g. Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the All-Fathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Father. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good prima facie evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans. Boy. Soc. S. Aust. xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of tne tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of All ’ reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelsche 
(Curr, Australian Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
tribes are said (ib. iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central area some tribes seem to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502 f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Aruntas and Unmatjeras, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbeaTS, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warramungas are simply 
Alclieringa (g.v.) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitish 
stands by himself; he made the Alclieringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not ; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Aruntas ( Verdjfentlichungen aus 
dem Volher-Museum Frankfurt, 1 . 1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Report of 
the Horn Expedition (1896) under the name of 
Ulthaana ( * spirit’). It is therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can be regarded as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is equally uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura ; but subsequently the Mura-mura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alcheringa ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 


the Baiame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
(op. cit, 488 ff.) as having the All-Father belief: 
Narrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio _ (Nureili) ; _ S. W. Victoria (Pimmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and Woeworung(Bunjil, Mami- 
ngorak, or Mamingata) ; Kumai (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathiwathi (Tha-tha-puli) ; Tatathi (Tulong) ; 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yuin (Daramulun, Papang, 
or Biamban) ; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (Baiame) ; 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen) ; S. 


good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All-Father of the south- 
eastern area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 


hus Henderson (Notes, 147) says : . 

‘ Mudgegong is on evil spirit, who, after having denvea ni 
istence from Piame (=Bsiame), declared war upon him an 
iw endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakin,, • 
le offspring of Piame were numerous, but the whole wicn r 
ception of two were destroyed by Mudgegong, who cor ^’V 
em into different wild animals. . . . The evil spirit seemed 
described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . .Cert 
amatic representations appear to be performed ; the pnneip< < 
e is emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Pi • 

Another account (Macarthur, N. S. Wales, loo/, 
, 301 ) makes Wandong — one of the sons of Baiame 
entioned by Henderson — the author of evil ; ana 
third makes Daramulun himself the opponen 
n these myths and their explanation see Schmidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
etc. Schmidt's view is that these myths date from 
the racial conflicts : where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, 
hat not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op. cit. 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai {JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Austialia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri buggeen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria Nisbet ( Colonial Tramp, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Female deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus KurriwilDan, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust. Language, 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial. — From the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray River. ( 2 ) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial -without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
osed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 
ody is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, suoh as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these two classes — simple burial 
and complex rites — there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains with the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the south of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes -with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

_ 4 . Future life — Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln {Trans. Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink ; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soulon itsjourney. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstficker, JReiscn, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs, 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Oobi Oobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
called Mooroobeaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe , 
90 f.). 

According to Spencer-Gillen b (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the creed. Ibis has been 
questioned by Strehlow ( Globus , xci. 285, xcii. 
123 ; Vcroffentlichungen aus dem. Volker-Museum 
Frankfurt, i., Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-ineamation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ (ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 

5 . Cult of the dead. — Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony in 
N. S. Wales, 1798-1S02, i. 601 ; J. S. Lang, Abori- 
gines, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ogle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58 ; Salvado, 
M&moires historiqucs, 1854, 276; Stephens, Hist. ofS. 
Aust., 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies w'ere kept quiet 
by magic spells (Verh. d. Gesell.f. Erdkunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc. ). There is a wide-spread belief that natives, 
when they die, return as -white men (Roth, Bull. 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration {Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6 . Soul. — All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., we have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit ; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit ; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?] spirit) 
{Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath ; the hoi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. On 
the Bloomfield R. the wau-um is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 6 . 17-19). 

7 . Magic. — With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women without special initiation, 
save in tho Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen. 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a witch-woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among the Annlas only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10;' 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, ana which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Eualilayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’ ; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani ; and magic may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Rotn, 5. 28 ; Howitt, 354 ; Spencer- 
Gillen b , 455 ; Mauss, Pouvoirs, passim, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 1 
of rain -making. The office of rain -maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8. Totemism.— The nagual, associated with the 
magician among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Aust. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Reports, iii. 515, v. 638 ; Science of Man , 
vii. 91 ; cf. Man, 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Eualilayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400 ; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
do generically different from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intichiuma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former ; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers ; and m North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the 'Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but not eaten. Finally, in the Binhinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunbcai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded ns a fourth soul. There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the Warramungas 
one of the divinntory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen b 
519, 526 ; K. L. Parker, op. cit. 89). 

So-called ‘ sex-totemism ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘ brother ’ or * sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9 . Initiation ceremonies. — The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups : ( 1 ) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland Dorder even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until lie lias 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677 ; Curr, op. cit., 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen b , passim). 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre ( Journal , 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them ; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10 . Bull-roarer. — There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ;_b_ut the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it js the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies ; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bux.n-rtOAP.Eii. 
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AUTHORITY. — Definition and scope.— The 
word ‘authority,’ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is v has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is nob 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
Hoffding is correct when he says : 

% * Authority can never be anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
justification that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carrying out of the principle of personality* (27# Philosophy of 
itriirnon, p, 27D). 

To Hoffding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. Hoffding is concerned with the 
,>rinciple of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The main thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

• Authority, ns 1 hat e been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning- ’ ( The 
Foundations of Belief , p. 219). * If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
Bay that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ (ib. p. 229 f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes — moral, social, and educational 
— which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may he broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
hut in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of tne spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask — 

x. Is there an authority in science? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions ? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external w r orld, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may he quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that,_ w'hile we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these in our abstract 
fashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like, — he 
must have regard to the particular nature of every 
natural object with which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science ana to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences our first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be justified, 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

.Reason can recognize the processes and methods 
of nature. Indeed, the possibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason. — "When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just os we have found nature to 
be rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, and of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgments 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience would not be 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mind 
recognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
cause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
without them. It makes no difference whether we 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them * postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought must 
be consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable ; and they muBt 
prove that, unless we accept them, our tmnking 
will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time — on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of non- 
contradiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, between 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very principle of reason itself, and these 
necessary ana universal judgments are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can be exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and realized. If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not be possible 
for mind to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinions and beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent -with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce tnemselves on us with 
very drastic sanctions. Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil Hfe. — we 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are 01 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? R 18 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial ol 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in itT 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity, 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says : 

•The Annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
In our power to do or forbear, and firing notice of this ap. 
pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
forma) notion ot government. ... If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution ; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon lilmsclf— we should bo Just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now : but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner' (Analogy, pt, 1, ch. U.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, ana giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws : 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on ; they may 
he judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. T ho authority of each independent State is 
supreme within its own dominion. It might be 
asked, Wliat is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. GOVERN- 
MENT). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent authority -what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that — 

•Laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) aro distinguished by numerous ana important differ- 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(tectum on Jurisprudence, vol. 1. p. 3 (8-vol. ed. 1861)). 
Again, ‘ Of tho laws set by inen to men, some are established 
bv political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies’ (p. 2). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : * Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, Is set by a sovereign person, 
or n sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body Is 
sovereign or supremo. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to Its author' (p. 169). Again, ‘The notions of 
sovereignty and independent political society may be expressed 
concisely thus: If a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent’ (p. 170). 

It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The _ Early History of Institutions, p. 
349 f., for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facfc3 are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyally of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us mnch in 
our inquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 445) : 

’It Is a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under a sovereign— equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or supposo them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights, A State pre- 
supposes other forms of community, with tho rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only os sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in eacli 
other (recognized in each other powers capable ot direction 
by reference to a common Good) : there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in tho other. The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement oa to what the right consists in 
—what it is a right to do or acquire — the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating tho position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
munity and to defend the integrity of tho community against 
attacks from without, then tile elementary State has been 
formed.’ 

For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not sufficient to dwell on the ab- 
stract relationship of sovereign and subject or on 
the independence of a State ; the authority must 
be vindicated on other grounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well — not merely to live.’ 

‘ Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert tho political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from tho alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convert tbe law Into a mere covenant, 
or, as tbe sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good- 
ness or justice In the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, i.e, that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens' (Aristotle's Politics, bk. ill. eh. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in tbe citizens. The 
State, in more modem phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find himself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed. Without loyalty 
the exercise of authority is hindered, confined, 
rendered ineffective. It makes no difference in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves ; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such ways as to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
molten him to do the State enthusiastic service, 
n this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4. Authority in morals. — We have passed in- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in tiie sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorical Imperative ? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril ? To these questions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, or good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a per- 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acta 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third placed 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony with reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one. What is 
the nature of the supreme good? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says : 

‘ We learn three thinpe : firstly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a priori ; secondly, that it is ol 
supreme importance to Bet the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings ' (op. 
eit. p. 317). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysic of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘ Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which we 
cannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series : ‘ Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of action.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three laws of motion. There need be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has show the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. But 1 
may not decline to be moral. The demand 01 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. } 

The severely abstract character ol Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature 01 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both m 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘ Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered, 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to he filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to he that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as_ disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him ? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality ? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
null become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed {Data of Ethics, § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says : 

' A perfectly good will agrees with the rational will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will ' (op. 
cit. p. 318). 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cease when I am able to make it wholly 
operative ? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall he yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man i 3 inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for ns to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow. Man feels 
that he is hound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the inward life. Here, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. 

5 . Authority in religion.— In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

‘All the various peoples leel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
religion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lilted out of the hard realities of this aotual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblanco of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest ’ {Philosophy of Religion , Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 3). 

It is in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made effective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind which 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning ; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing until reason 
which is not meiely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which he have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 
point of view. In the latter case authority comes 
from the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, hub to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine nature. It may show forth 
ceitain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as vve have 
been able to read it. There is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here vve deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny which God has had to use to express His 
gleaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rational and 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Amy 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be supplemented and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest and 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority and 
regard its behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
pears finally in its strongest and most persuasive 
form. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of autliprity, is that exerted by 
a person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader ; they 
will work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him ; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest flights takes. From this point of 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves with 
God ; but these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God ana be at 
peace. 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
garding the ways by which God makes Himself 
known simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him- 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God ? However good 
and sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this — that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position winch belongs to God alone. 
It is time that men should use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present with men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it has to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
in it purpose, guidance, and energy ; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
■win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 

Literature. — The Politics of Aristotle, tr. Welldon, London, 
1883; Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence, iii., London, 1863 ; 
A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Beliefs, London, 1901; T. H. 
Green, Collected Works, ed. Nettleship, London, 1886, vol. h. 
p. 446 ; H. HBffding-, Philos, of Religion, ed. Meyer, London, 
1906, p. 279; J. Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion *, 
London, 1891; D. W. Forrest, Authority of Christ, Edinburgh, 
1906 ; J. Oman, Vision and Authority, London, 1902 .; A.. R. 
Whateley, The Inner Light, London, 190S ; A. M. Fairbairn, 
Catholicism Roman and Anglican, 1899, pp. 100, 333, 876; 
W. Ward (Rom. Cath.), ‘The Philosophy of Authority in 
Religion, 1 in JSJ i. [1902-3] 677 ; B. B. Warfield, ‘Augustine a 
Doctrine of Knowledge and Authority,' in Princeton Theological 
Review, v. [1907] 353, 529 ; J. Kaftan, •Authority as a Principle 
of Theology,' in AJTh iv. [1900] 673 ; J. H. Bernard, ‘Authority 
and Infallibility,' in Expositor, sixth series, xii. [1906] 172; 
J. H. Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, 1878, p. 76 ; 
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James Iverach. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally the ‘automatic’ 
meant that which happens of itself and -without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may all be traced 
back to this etymological signification.. 

i. The first of these is the physiological. When 
motions are observed in an organism which are .not 

apparently initiated by any external, stimulation, 

the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of a hPihg 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical and physical forces which have been 
taken into the organism. * Ail physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

* See, however, art. Attention, p. 213», and H. Dnescb, an 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1908. 
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2. When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a fixed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomenon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion which accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to. distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, he extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to he conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, e.g., Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘ causation.’ The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics ; hut it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic or life 
which has been progressively developed. For, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have lmd survival-value. A com- 
plete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
however, can he achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper, action is said to be 
automatic wherever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of conscionsness. 
Thus functions which are ' automatic ’ in the first 
sense may or may not he ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopted, it follows that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, hut are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition (q.v.) and Habit (q.v.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to he the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving eftorfc, strain, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to he economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a Jong time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, and volitional act (c.g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degiee 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of ail the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional toward* 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would he essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to ne conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, t.e. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may he 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4, In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur which seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, whence they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of * multiple ’ and 
‘ alternating’ personality {q.v.). They have been 
classified as sensory {e.g. dreams [g.u.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations {q.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of sub- 
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conscious mental life (see Subconsciousness) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may he detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 
possibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is precisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
greatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
m the supernatural generally. 

Literatoiie. — i.* Michael Foster, Text-book of Physiology, 
Bond. 1900. — 2. T. H. Huxley, Collected, Essays, Bond. 1893-94 ; 
S. H. Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, Bond. 189S, 11. 2. 
S C ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Lond. 1903, 
Beet. 12; W. James, Principles of Psychology, Bond. 1890, 
i, ch. 6. — 3. H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Bond. 1881, 
§§ 212, 218, 244 ; W. James, l.c. — 4. F. W. H. Myers, Human 
Personality, Bond. 1903 ; P. Janet, Automatisme Psychologique, 
Paris, 1889; T. Flournoy, Des Indies d la planl.te Mars, Paris, 
1900; Sidis and Goodhart, Multiple Personality, New York, 
1905 ; Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality, New 
York, 1906. F. C. S. SCHIBBER. 

AUTONOMY. — The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17 th and 18th cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(‘ Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,’ Sammt- 
liche Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 ff. ; ‘ Kritik der praktischen Vemunft,’ ib. 
p. 145 fi'. ). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the will possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous ? When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims (t.e. motives) which can be trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws : it is autonomous ; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

Tho opposite of autonomy is heteronoray. It Is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, i.e. ultimately, to 
the desire of being happy. Heteronoraoua imperatives are 
never absolute, because they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e, of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute In 
the practical order of things except liberty itself) ; or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather tho quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, i.e. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can bo sought after by a freo will; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few brief remarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will has two motives. (1) The first is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it 
According to Kant, the will ceases to be freo when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desire the uni- 
versal, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason ; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we find ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very different kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will to the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal affects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
moral man par excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack what constitutes the soul of all com- 


plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea stripped of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the idea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens,’ System der Philosophic 1 , 1907, pt. 
ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 


ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively. 

BrrERATtmK. — F. Jodi, Geschichte der Ethik in der newren 
Philosophie , Stuttgart, 18S2-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1898 ; V. Deibos, La philosophie pratique de Kant, Fans, 1904. 

Eugene Ehkhardt. 

AVALOKITESVARA , The name*~(a) 

l£vara, which, among naiyayikas (philosophers) 
and bhaktas (devotees) alike, refers to the personal 
and supreme god, means etymologically ‘king, 

‘ monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, or at least — for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although he is still a ‘ natural man ’ (pplhagjana) 
— to ail the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas’ (Bodln- 
sattva-Mahasattva), ‘ masters of the ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship ’ (daiabhumi-Uvara) (see Maha- 
mmtnatti. 22. 151. But. when sneaking of Avalo- 


(Rvara). , . , 

(5) The meaning of the compound ‘AvaloKitcs- 
vara’ is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean cither ‘the lord 
of what we see,’ i.e. ‘of the present world, or or 
* See Kern, Gesch. 1. 324, Imcr. uii Battamlmng, 7C; Burnoui, 
Introduction, 226; Jiinaycff, Grammairt pali'.p. 7 : 
rain qui voittout' ; GrOnwcdci, Lamairm, p. 139; V.hyejn 11, 
Buddhism (18S0), p. 200 ff.; Waddell, Lamavnn p. 40, 
MIAS, 1894 ; Watters, Yuan-Chuang, i. 343: ‘the behoMinf 


* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 1 lord-* 
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the view,’ or ‘the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘ the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the ' Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks’; for their translation ‘ Spyan - ras - gzigs ’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’f 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify: ‘lord who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha (‘ Bhagavanvmkhavalokana- 
para’) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion (‘ kaninasnigdhavalokana ’).£ _ 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
is bad grammar ; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with liim.g 
Further, from the grammatical point of new, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies, ’_ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’ || Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘the all-sided one,’ ' samantamukha .’ IT 
(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is LokeSvara, Lokanatha, 
‘Lord, Protector of the world.’ M. Kern expresses 
it very well when he says that he is the * god of 
the present,’ ‘lie who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitablia), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (Dharmakaya), the present form of the 
Buddha, 1 the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitablia, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’** The texts clearly show that 

•See Kern, Inscr. tiit Battambang: ‘lord contemplated’- 
Avalokita Hvara=vyakta lavara, i-«. a name ol Siva; ‘lord of 
the view or o! that which is seen ’=dr$ti-guru, i.e. another name 
of Siva. 

t Spyan-ras=chak(us, ‘eye. 1 It is a lofty expression. We 
have, e.g., * thugs-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa : karun&chakeu$a 
avaloknyan’ (Sarat Chandra, Diet.). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘ to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘compassion.' If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Burnouf, Introd. p. 226) would dispel 
it; ‘ He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils oi existence.' The Mongol has niduber 
utehektehi, ‘who beholds,’ from niduber utchego, ‘to see,’ from 
nidun, ‘eye.’ 

t Sadhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. ii. 
pp. 10, 18. Waddell explains 1 look down from on high ' by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This intormation is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana, ‘glance,’ like the snide 
(smita) and the beam (ralmi), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Introd. p. 226, note. ParijitaQlahavyutpatli, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean parijitavan, and it Is possible 
that there are other examples. 

II See Bahtlingk-Eoth, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divyavaddna and Mahavastu). AvalokiteSvara is indeed the 
lord ot the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

•J lotus, cli. x.xiv. ; Kern, il. 171 ; Beal, Catena, 384. Like 
Eamantachandra and samantalokha, it. is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas ( Lalitavistara , 650, 11). 

** See Kern, op. ctt. With regard to the solar character ol 
Amitablia and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Amt- 
tabha, as it is described in the Amildijurdhydna, is full of in- 
1 formation ; ‘ all being3 ... see the setting sun ' (see ( 9). 
Amit.ibha is Siva unreyealed ; Avalokita is Siva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the iormer 
(amita ■ Cibhd) is contrasted with the finite light (mita) of the 
latter : 'Brilliant is Lokesvam, who bears on his head Amitfibha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as ids body ( dinakaravapus ). The 
Paradise of Amitablia is closely connected with the town of 
> arena in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
railed Sukhfi (Max Muller, SHE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
great King of Glory' reigns (Jlahamdassauasutta, SEE xi. 
p. 247). 
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Avalokita is the sun ; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Surya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. If Avalokitesvara signified originally * the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. Tiiis would present difficulties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and monographic material 
histoncally, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahavastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhumis (‘spiritual stages’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘ areas ’ or 
‘ fields of Buddhas ’ (. Buddhaksetra ), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita , among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
Dharani£vara,f several others, and particularly a 
Mahalianinacliavdrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahakarunasattva (‘Siiin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa’); now Mahakaruna, ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.% 

4. A great many authorities § do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number of companions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattva--, 
and accord him a kind of pTe-eminence : ‘ the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Maiijugho.-n 
at their head . . .,’ ‘Avalokita, Samantablia>liu 
{‘the wholly auspicious’), Manjughosa (‘lovely 
voice’ = MaujuSrl’), Ksitigarbha (‘earth-womb j, 
and Vajrin (‘ thunderbolt- holder ’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 


In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congiegation’ (Saiigha) or thiid 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the siitrns, e.g. in the DharmasahgXti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to suffer the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

♦ The present writer thinks that M. Kern gives a perfect 
explanation ot the nature ot Avalokitesvara, who is a Buddhist 
Siva in visible form, while Aniitabhn is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the * measured ’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light (amita). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that betore becoming Siva, Avalokitesvara was 0 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

1 'Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a * dhyanibuddha ’ 
in the SuvarpaprabhSsa ; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
title for ManjuSri’ (JllAS, 1804, p. 55). 

} Lunar names (chandra) are frequentamongthe Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahilvyutpatti , 23). 

§ e.< 7 . Bodhicharydvatdra (ch. ii. 1 , 48). In Mahdvyutpatti 
(published a.d. SI6-S3S) 23, we find the following order : Avalo- 
kitesvara, Maitreya, XkaSaparbhn, Samnntabhadra, Vajrapapi, 
Manju6nkmnnrabhuta, Sarvanlvamnaviskambhin, K§tti#arbha, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Ratpaketu* Ratnapani, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (a future so-cnilcd Dhyanibodhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘be^imun# with Ratna,’ and 
also that ManjuSri holds quite a suhoidmate place. CL D/iar- 
masafifjra/m, \ii., where anion# the ei#lit Bodhisattvas there 
is no mention of AialoLita. 
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E laced in you.* Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
ut he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
■where a ‘Lotus-bearer’ Padmapam (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha, f 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 

E osition is better established, must originally 
ave taken precedence of him,J and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon (Mahavyutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the rfile 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paramarya ), the giver of security 
(abhayandada), etc., was divided among Ksiti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita. § 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical ; for, from the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5. Lotus of the True Law, Sukhavativyuha, 
Amitayurdhyanasiitra. — (a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a whole 
chapter on his apicrrela, his ‘gesta,’ in Skr. his 
mahdtmya. || He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas ( Ak§ayamati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to S&kyamuni, with the single exception 
of ManjuSri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’ ; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form IF of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahe^vara, 
Kuvera, Yajrapani,§ ** as the case maybe, the more 
easily to fulfil his task of mercy. Ak^ayamati 
(‘undecaying intelligence’) presents him with 
flowers ; he divides them between Sakya and the 
stflpa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* See Biksds, p. 286 ; Bodhicharydvatdra, p. 814. 
t See Grunwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 

J Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged In the 
XJttle Vehicle. He Is the second in Mahavyutpatti, 28, the first 
In Dharmasatigraha, xii; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Grunwedel ( Buddhistische 
Kunst) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
G&ndhara sculptures, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh. Art in India, p. 182 n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
AmitAbha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
In the present living Avalokita (see especially ib. ii. 223, i. 

§ More or less exclusive, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, ligyu, xiv.: Avalokita, Maitreya, 
AkSfcigarbha(Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, ManJuSri, 
Sarvanlvaranavi$kambhin and Ksitlgarbha (Wass., 176), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasatigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganagaiija. 

E See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The Mdhdlmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
Ncusu, 162; : Beal's tr., Catena, p. 3S9). 

"I The Sikfds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (panabhojand) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

** The association of Vajrapipi with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tari (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapiiji begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, Congrct d' Alger, 
' Yajrapipi ’ ; and below, p. 259 b n. [. 


(b) The SuMavati and. the Amitayurdhyanasiitra* 
supply us with a very fine theology of Amitabha 
and. Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanatha was in ancient times & 
bhiksu called Dharmakara,+ ‘ mine of the law ’ ; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct! 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.^: 
But it is very probable that they are differentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhakood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Lokesva- 
raraja,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
hood, he would have a ‘ Buddha field,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land ( Sukhavatl),\\ and that is 
why there flock to him from all the * Buddha fields’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas. IF It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 
probation in lotus-flowers; with him also the 
Bodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds. ** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age. ft 
The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amitabha there are two, 
Avalokita and MahasthainapraptajJt almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated heie 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment bis rflle 
as provider of the Sukhavati. And it is he, rather 
* Sukhavativyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Muller, Anted. Oxanitnsia, and also in fac-simile 
iiusde Guimet, n., translated in SBE xlix, with the Amitdyus, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf. also JBTS, 1894, 2, 1. 

t On the human antecedents of Amita and Avalokita, cf. also 
RCmusat, Fo-koue-ki. 

t There are two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the prajilapratibhana of every Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘special vow' of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amitabha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by ail the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in the Koman 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Cf. Mahavastu, Hi. 830. 15. 

§ A name of Avalokita. 

J More refined in charity is the wish expressed in Karupa- 
pupdarika • to have a Buddha field ’ inhabited by inferior beings 
overwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity. , 

In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are hi 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish (pranidhanavttefa ) to save others. It is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existence of arliats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.e. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvana without passing through the stage of Bnddbahooa 
The Great Vehicle believes that nil beings will become Buddha*, 
but this was not the belief of Ilmen Tsiang. . 

** They do not even have to move in order to worship ana 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

1 1 Schmidt, tfber die tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and lUinusat, 
Cosmogonie, Milangcs Posthumes. . . . 

It In modem (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhlivati, vajrapan 
takes the place of Mahasth&ma (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 

The Japanese representation of the Sukhivati is nearer ■ int 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mshisthima often ha 
stupas on their heads (Grunwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. luz *■ 
fig S3). 
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than Amitfibba himself, who is the lord of the 


Sukhavati.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitfibha and Avalokita corresponds, in onr 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the * rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; f their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
lor personal effort. In the Sukliavati, .Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (aKraisjnavite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitayurdhyana does away with this restric- 
tion : the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Visnupurana, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the monographic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archfeologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified m referring to them here, as 
the Amitayurdhyana speaks of statues in which 
tlie characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
lie is facing Maitreya, Tara, and MafiiuSri, and 
probably also Mahasthama — wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon. J They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitayurdhyanasutra 

E laces a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitftbha ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiung), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitabha.§ 

The Chineso pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Mafijufir! and Avalokita, and on the Prajfia. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
vnnistic’ (Buddh. Records, ii. 61) — the same thing 
happened with tlie statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
— but lie tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bliikgu’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192). [| 

* He Is called 8ukhlvatlSvara (TrikdpdaSe^a). 
t See the 'Code du Mahayana en Chine,’ where Avalokita 
docs not play any part at all ( J. J. M. de Groot, p. 93). 

t The information of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, ct. Foucher, Icon. 110 ; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, n. 247; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potaln, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tdranatha, 144, 203; Foucher, Icon., 23; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. 364, SSS). 

5 The relation between ‘Dliyanlbuddbas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas Is explained in the art Adibdddiu. Wassiiieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. Grunwedel, Buddh. 
Art in India , p, 190 {. 

B For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
MaiiXtaSA. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that Uio Acalokitamtta and tlie Bhadrachariprapi- 
dh&na (Nanjio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon as sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Karanda- 
vyiiha* and in the Surangama ;f hut here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with Purfinic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the K&randavyuha J 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitayurdhyana : 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sfikyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
AmitSbha’s compliments ; he is therefore in Borne 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantahhadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance ( pratibhana ) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the infenor gods issue; the sun and the moon 
come out of his eyes ; § MaheWara, who will be 
called Mahadeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehead; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed the pretas ( ‘ ghosts ’) ; he terrifies 
all the demonB and putB Vajrap&ni to flight.|| 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician ( vidyadhi - 
pati, anekamantraiatuvakirna) ; he is in possession 
of the formula; (in which he glories in the Ami- 
tauurdhyana) ; hut, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula oifi mani padme huXh.lf 

* See the Calcutta edition, 1873; Csoma-Feer, p. 246; Hodg- 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Bit. pp. 
95, 101) ; the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Introd. p. 221). 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.i>. 616 (Scnlagint- 
weit, p. S4 : Rockhlll, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been in existence from the time of the mythical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (A.D. 4271; see Grunwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the Mapi-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time. Bee Rockhiil, 212, and Schla- 
gintweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii. 241. 

t Oh. vi. See Beal, Catena, S9. 284 ; Nanjio, S99 (tr. a.i>. 
384-417) ; Wass. , 175 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the Siksasamuchchaya. Enumerating the Innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety', etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tabha the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

J Sakyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivaraijavifkambhin 
and Bataapfipi. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 10S names later? 

5 Sitryavalohanakara ( see Foucher, loc. cit.) ; cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

II Vajrapariividravapakara. In the Badhicharydvatdra, Vaj- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and tlie charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings. 

TT It is this famous formula that is in view in the Divpdvqddna 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of Avalokita. Sakya- 
muni imparts it to Ananda ; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 641 ; Kern, Gcsch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them lrom heaven 
about a.d. 400. So far ns the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemplated in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.d. 420 ), 
which contains two dharapis and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘ formula of six syllables.’ We mav 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1S31 ; Rtausat, Melanges, p. 0‘i, 
Fo-koue-ki , p. 118; Scblaglntweit, pp. 54 and 55; Grunwedel, 
Lamaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Ma pi and padme in this jargon bale 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, Kdmusat’s cosmo' 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. &< e 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1900, p. 404. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexasyllabic 
(sadalcsarl) knowledge {vidya)’ 1 No. Is there a 
being who possesses it ? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side : whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose ‘heart,’ i.c. ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one ’ ( vandita ) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sanglia all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt (vajrakayamrlra), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Tathagata- 
mdnakoti), and becomes like a dhdtustupa , a stupa 
with relics, f 

(6) Iconography and the manuals of incantation, t 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry. § 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, wliich are attested as early as 
the 10th and lltli cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sadhanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother - country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyana, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.ll We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.1T In one hand he bears the lotus 
(padma)** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘ bestower of favour,’ and a ghost ( preta ) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30,500,000 magical 
formulae, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 

♦This magician ( maydvin ) with eleven heads — this shows 
the be9t and truest form of his polymorphism — is incom- 
prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor (jvalann 
tvagnipindalf). He has a hundred thousand arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future (trVcala). He was at work when Sakya- 
muni was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity; except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
* matured,' and who owe everything to him ; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

t Let us recall the fact that the Karavdavyuha in verse adds 
some details in the ' Adibuddhistic 1 sense (see art. Adibvddha). 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the May.i-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
born from a white ray from Amitabha’s left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age) ; nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘ Dhyani- 
buddhas ’ and their * sons ’ ; Vajrapani is a malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called Padmapani. 

t The bija of Avalokita seems always to be hrxh ; his mantra 
is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beau tiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 65), but sometimes we find dm vajradharma hnh. 

§ There ars representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Karapdavyuha and of the Hraydjaldbhisambodhi. 

R Foucher, Iconography, i. and ii. 

If Trikandale$a, which gets its information from Vyiidi (Vin- 
dhyavasin?) gives the names LokeSvara, Amitabhas'ekhara, Pad- 
mapani, and also Khasarpana, Karandavyuha, Sukhavati^vara. 
Tara, is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safichi the * lotus ’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many personages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Grunwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 
Sukhavati nor the Amitdyvs nor the Kararido. seems to know 
Padmapani. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in anjali (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
-And then, when the god receives the names of 
Siva, Amoghapa^a, Halahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
narteSvara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eves 
become multiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls filled with flowers, hows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, besides those which 
clearly snow the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy : (1) the figure of Sim- 
hanada (‘lion’s cry’). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni ; Mafijutri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Maujuiri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of ManjuM, but all the time 
retains his own attributes as well. (2) The figure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ; * this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universality 
of the god. (3) The figure with eleven heads 
(three, three, three, one, one, the last one being 
the head of Amitabha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamuklia. t It corresponds to a legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita : ‘ May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘if I fail in 
my vow to save beings ! ’ — an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitabha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of the dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero : ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogms call him the King of the Fishes ( Matsy ■ 
enara), the devotees of the female deities ( iaktas ) 
call him Salcti, the Buddhists call him Lekeh- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’ % This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellence, i.c. with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already effected in India.il 

7 . We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 


* ‘With an eye in the palm of each hand’ (Sandberg, Collo- 
quial Tibetan , p. 197). Sometimes only sixty -six arms are 
represented (Foucher, Catal. 15). ... 

T See Schlagintweit, p. 64 ; Schmidt, Forschungen, p. 202 (tne 
head is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Rudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disguised Siva. 
[Being Vagisvara, he is none the less Brahma when he become 
Siva.] It may be useful to mention that the AvaloKiia- 
ekadaSamukhadhdranxs (Nanjio, 327, 328) were translated into 
Chinese in 657-681. Among the other Samantao (Mahavyut- 
patti, 23, 81, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantabhaara 
(Lotus, xxvi. ; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘ Dbyanibodhisattvas ’ who is not a pot" 
(vajra, ralna, padma, vih'apdni). _ 

t Inscription dated 792 ; see Ind. Antiquary, ix._ 192, uern, 
Vermenging, p. 14 ; on JIatsyendra, see Wilson, u. oo, mm • 
214 ; Kern, op* eit., 42, and L6vi, Ftpal, i. 349 ft. He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘Siddhas,’ masters of theHawiayog , 
civilizers (V) of Nepal. Sometimes be is the son of , pHJSIv a, I 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Lora 
nath ; sometimes he is Gorakhnath’s disciple. There m. 1 \ 
concealed under bis name a historical personage identanea 
Abjapani= Padmapani. But although the mythical exp 
tion finds very little favour, euhemerisin m such a su j 
seems almost chimerical. An important monographic ae 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is 
(Foucher, Cat. 15. etc.). 

§ JSTS, 1S94, 2. 1. „ „ oo 

II On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitel. Handbook, p. a- 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirmanas (sprul-pa= 
khoubilgan) of tho .chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article Lamaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
Iokite.4vara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitabha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-clien) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). Tiiere is no doubt that Lamaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

Literatere. — D etailed bibliography in Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
vey of Western India, No. E (1SS3), p. 14, and Griinwedel, 
Alylhologic, 1900, notes 29. 

OMOIXAL sources. — Lexicons ; Mabayyutpatti, Dharmasafi- 
gratia, TrikEndaSesa, Saddharmnpuindarika, Sukhavatlvyulm, 
Amitnyurdh) ariasutra, Bodhicbaryavatara, Karapdavyuba. 

TIBETAX SOURCES. — Csoma-Feer, AUG ii. S30; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary, p. S00, JASB (1882) ii. 120. 

CUIKESE SOURCES.— Nanjio, Catalogue, 1853, Nos. 32? ft.; 
Beal, Catena, 1878(Surafigama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Burnout, WnssiliefT, 
Kern, Koppen, Scblagint'veit, Pander, Waddell, and Gritn- 
wedt’i, the reader is referred to Wilson, Select Works, i. 213, 
ii. 1-39, Bauddha Tracts from Sepal, 1802; Kern, Inscrip, uil 
JBattambang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vcrmenginq van Qivaisme, 
16SS; Foucher, Iconographic, i., 1S99, and ii., 1905 ; Blonay, 
Diessc Tara, 1893; Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddh. Art tn 
India", 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,' 
JR AS, 1894, 51-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim, 1893, p. 250 ; speciaUy 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep. of Western India, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 5, 18S3 ; Pander, Panthion des 
Tsehanglscha Hutvktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. de la Vall£e Poussin. 

AVARICE. — Avarice may he defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can he put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it may 
he doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms, 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state lie probably sees in it the possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendour 
■with which he might surround himself, the security 
lie has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory 2 , 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power ; although it may continue oven 
when pleasure and power seem no longer-likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to all, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon-worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longtellow’s tr. six. 120ff.)— 


1 Even as our eye did nob uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here bos merged it in the earth.’ 

A similar conception is found in Milton's description of Mammon 
(Par. Lost, i. 080 ft), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent — 

< admiring more 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In vision beatific.’ 

Of. also Bunyan’s account of tho man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly’ possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante ( Inferno , vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when ho depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

‘For oil the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, ns in Moiltre’s 
L'Avare and in Plautus’s Aulularia, on which Molitre’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Eudio, the miser in tho 
Aulularia: ‘Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus unquam eram: nunc 
dormiam.’ He has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. How he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

Tho petty meannesses of the miser nro illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing) : ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he does not servo up as much food as is necessary. . . . When 
sent out ... on a public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for tiio journey to his family, and li\es at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, ho speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Tlius, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
rofit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 
e declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g. money may 
not be hoarded by any one in such a way that liis 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he lias money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to support liis 
children. Children are bound to support their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would he 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would he remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may he made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth, Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love ot neighboui ns well as self. Wealth is 
to he looked upon not as an end in itself, hut only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, hut possess them 
as if he possessed, them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the kingdom of (hid, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 
ower, hut, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
e is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

Literature. — Hume, Essays, Moral , Political, and Literary, 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1876 ; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory 2 , London, 1880; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1001 ; Mozley, University Sermons 2 , 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1891 ; Han nay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, London, 1903. D. MACRAE TOD. 

AVERROES, AVERROISM. —i. Life.— 
‘ Averroes ’ is a corruption of the Arabic name Ibn 
Rushd. Abu T-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rushd was bom at Cordova in the 
year A.H. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abu Jafar Harun 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated theosopliist Ibn 'Arab!. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesn (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Aimohad Abu Ya'qub Yusuf. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

‘When I came into the presence of the Amir of the Faithful,' 
he says, ‘I found him alone with Ihn Tufail, who began to 
eulogize me. . . . After asking my own, my father’s, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion: “What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it nave a beginning? " A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless.’ The Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlooked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
assage in Ibn Tufall’s philosophical romance, Jfay 
en Yakzan, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroes, who was just then beginning to -write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusuf appointed him his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 
When Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘ Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qub al-Mansur, Yusuf’s 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the Tagazttt gate. 


2. Works.— Averroes’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His philosophy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But the care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Musalman teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 

eriods into which philosophical instruction was 

ivided. It is in this way too that the Qur’an or 
the 'alcaid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics ; hut no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics. In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Logic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics. H. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiuma 
( jawami ’) in the library of the Escurial. This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagnan’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tahafut al-Tahufut (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions as having been written 
by Averroes besides his commentaries, but which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Farabl’s Logic and on his manner or comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’3 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics , 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith fAkidah) of the Mahdl Ihn Tumart. 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. _ Of the last 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kulliyat (i.e. ‘Generalities’). 

3. Doctrine. — It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess on Averroes 
give us a very time idea of his doctrine. His 
philosophy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazaii 
entitled Tahafut (‘ Destruction,’ or * Yanity o 
Philosophers’), -where he applies it to al-raram 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-GhazSli reproaches 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding; opinion 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be user 
for proving religious truth, but from -which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroes. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by MusalmSns, but by Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
hut through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sough t either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Eenan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, m his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Renan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the Individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents Averroes as a downright determinist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
Impressed with the great influence of Neo-Platonism in Islam— 
an influence brought into evidence by Dieterici— he tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabio philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree -with these different wavs 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that he 
must bo studied as belonging to the school called 
al-falasifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farhbl and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonio than Peripatetic; that Averroes’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ- 
ing from it only in nnessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahafut al-Tahafut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroes wrote m reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahafut. 
Al-Ghazfill attacked al-Farabx and Avicenna, 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazali’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these medifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonisnx in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in. the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let ns now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosophy by comparing tiiem with the 
corresponding points in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a veiy easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world . — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu' tazilites, such as Abu'l-Hudall and 
Tumamah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of patting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroes, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continnous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averrofe's 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not differ 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time— a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s which does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement ; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averroes distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause ( atemitas secundum tempus, ceternitas sec- 
undum essentiam). God alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, hut has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity . — Renan remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the origin of beings; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him 1 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from Uod a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘ first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

He admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, hut also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the rdle of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole,. moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and_ each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because oi 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it ean 
he said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in tne beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmonize. 
But Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God . — Averroes gives us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; ana when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehend the 
beings that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes or human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up : we cannot, according to Averroes, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure, Averroes tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it would 
be unjust to claim that Averroes’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The sonl and the intellect . — We may take 
it that Averroes’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 

oint in this system which we must not forget, the 

istinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often been said that 
Averroes taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree ; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter ; it is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter ; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract ; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in JIusalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 
animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believs 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following : — 

‘ There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the Bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for tho faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestial 
faculty.” Galen calls it the “ informing faculty.” These souls 
form bodies ; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
is separate from tho body; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said : "At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see/” (Takdfut, p. 138). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly *nd 
actually only when general and freed from tho conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroes points out 
after a passage in which he has been speaking of tho unity of 
the intelligence : ‘ This argument,' he says, 1 is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul ; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals aro multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say: "It la not exempt from the condition of individuality"’ 
(op. tit. p. 1 S 7 ). 

The soul, therefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Averroes’ point of 
view on tho question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘ It is a very difficult prob- 
lem,’ he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have just 
seen — the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 

Belief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
bined with belief in the eternity of the .world, 
brings up a difficulty with regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souls produced at 
the beginning of the world is without end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averroes agrees with 
the majority. He seems to solve the difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a, principle ; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light ; its multiplication to infinity m 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Averroes refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another; but be does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the case of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 

Such is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Avei roes’ system on the problem of tne 
unity and the survival of the soul. Ib is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit tne 
contrary opinion, which is that Averroes denie 
the survival of the soul. For there is no douo 
that Averroes claimed to remain one m tne 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility tna 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at 1 1 
same time deny the immortality of the soul, it 
thought must have been, like that of the wfi 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosop y 
was true in the main, and that the Muhamma a 
faith was also true ; that consequently there sho 
be no essential point of con tradiction between tne , 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of * the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘ the unity 
of the soul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time ns its perpetuity : * Ghazfill, he says, 
‘lias taken this argument from the Philosophers : 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through origin, position, or constituent. This 
conception, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they bom nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, i.e. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is Goa. The human intelli- 
gence perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. We see in the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabl, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘ material,’ as it originally was, i.e. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This system is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘perfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood why the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(5) Resurrection. — Al-Ghazall accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur’an. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Taha/ut. Renan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage [Aver. p. 158). 
Averroes says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is non here found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that tins dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ' Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perlect Juyjpiness oniv by 
associating with the multitude’ (Tahafut, p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus : the 
body which we shall have in. the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life; ‘that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be bom again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that lias perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn 'Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroes, ‘that the future existence lias a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world ’ (op. cit. p.. 140). 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such as Renan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroes disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or Bays 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

(6) Truth and law . — In politics, Averroes, like 
al-Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Republic he commented on ; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religions truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, half 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at all agree with the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the whole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole ; and all its docu- 
ments, even the most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work required 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’an and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get used to efforts 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 
previous to Averroes, and certain more or less 
heterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroes the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting a priori the two 
truths, philosophical and prophetic, ends in assimi- 
lating tiie philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be prophets iiere on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human world 
into relation with the vorld beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the. human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active intellect, there must 
always be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

In this passage, Averroes is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accord 
with his world and his time. He is a syncretist ; 
lie is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that lcind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism. — Averroes’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroes’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from AverroSs in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of al- Kindi and 
al-Ffir&bl wore edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Ccelo et Munao and 
of the treatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso x. and Frederick H. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalman scholars, to 
whioh he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s works have 
passed into the West; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. The Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animals , the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric, and the Poetics. The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
lGth cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averrofis. Then new versions were -written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mnntino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul m., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize m a freer manner and a 
moie elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle A ges, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gifles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods : by the 
provincial council of Paris in 1209 ; by Robert do 
Courson in 1215 ; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240 ; bv Etienne Tempier, also bishop of PariB, in 
1270 ana 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

Litzratuuk, — I. Editions op AVEimoflsr works.— The two 
moat important Latin editions of Averrofis are those of Niphus, 
1405-97, and of Junta, 1668. Arabic or Hebrew texts : Tahtiful 
al-Tah&fut, [ Cairo, a.ii. 1308 ; J. Miiller, Philosophy and 
Theology of Averroes, Munich, 1869 (Germ. tr. 1876) ; II com- 
mento medio di Averroe alia Poetica di Aristotile, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Lasinlo, with Ital. tr., 1872 ; H 
teslo araho del eommento medio di Averroe alia Reltorica di 
Aristotile, by the Bame editor; Freudenthal and Frankel, 
‘Dio durch Averroes erhnltenon Fragments Alexanders zur 
Metaphyeik dos Aristotclcs,’ with translation into German, in 
tIBAW, 1884 ; M. Worms, ‘DJeLehre von dor Anfangslosigkelt 
der Welt bei den mittcialtcrlichen arabiachen Philosophen,’ in 
Baeumker and von Hcrtling's Beitrtige, Miinster, 1900, 

II. Works on A VEiuioisu.— Renan, Averrois et l' Aver- 
rotsmeS, Paris, 1800 ; Munk, Mtlanges de philosophis jutve et 
arabe, Paris, 1857, also art. in Franck's Dictionnaire del Sciences 
philosophigues ; F. Lasinlo, ‘Studi sopra Averroe,' Annuano 
della societd italiana per gli studii or., 1872-78 ; A. F. Mebren, 

' Et sur la philosophis d’Avcrrofcs, concernant ses rapports avco 
colie d’ Avicenno et de Gazzlli,’ Muston. vii. 618 ; Forget, ‘Lei 
pbilosophes arabes et la philosophie scolastique,’ Compte rendu 
du troiribme congrhs scientifique international des ealhohquet, 
Brussels, 1895 ; P, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant I'Averrosime 
latin au xiiie sUcle, 1899 ; T. J. de Boer, The History of 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903. 

B 0N Cakra de Vaux. 

AVESTA. — The Avesta, the. sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, ana serves at. the 
present day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see. artt. 
Gabars, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over the Persians at 
Marathon, Platma, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

1 . Name. — The designation ‘ Avesta ’ is derived 
from the Pazand avasta, Pahlavi apastak ,. or 
avistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and. deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a. presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes ‘the original text, 

‘ the scriptures, ’ as opposed to the term.eana (cr. 
Av. azainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘ explanation. I* 1 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase apastah vet zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta, which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), ana was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2 . Original form.— The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari ( Annales , i. 675) and Mas'udI (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
(EN xxx. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dlnkart 
and the later Persian Rivdyats, which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

According to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or hooks, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of- the Ahuna-Vnirya (q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gdsdn, or Gathi group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1. 2, 3, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called dd( ik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 16-19, 12, 14) containing laws and pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-mdnsarik , or Hadha- 
manthra group , and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 05, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dlnkart. Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed 'after Alexander.’ 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetical— the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in It; 4, cosmogony; 6, astronomy and astrology; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to bo derived there- 
Irom ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (Vishtispa) and his wars with Arjasp ; 11, various 
rellglouB and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; IS, account of Zoroaster 
and tho Saviour that ie to come ; 14, worship of Ormasd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and \ arious laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law ; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general regulations; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the VidOvdad, or Vendldad, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormard and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encjclopaidic in character. 

3. History. — According to traditions, the Bub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great_ care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Acheemenians. Tabari 
statesthat King Vishtnspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the 1 Stronghold of Records ’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis) — a tradition which ia in 'substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in th oDlnkart 
(in. 3, vn. vii. 3 n.j V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ' treasury of Shaplgan ’ at 
Persepolis (of. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatrchha- 1 Airan, another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘ treasury * of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyadgcir-i Zarirdn, Shatroihu-i Airan, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx, 


No. 54 ; and Jackson, Noldeke Studien, StTassbnrg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of 'the accursed Iskandar’ 
(Alexander) in B.C. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Acbremenians at I’eisepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Rlmsra Anflshirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhsbir'* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shalipuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by bis 
prime minister, Adarbad MSraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555 ; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Tansar's Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Observations 
on Darmesteter' s Theory, Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more senons even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could he found were ordered to he burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, tlieir co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents, — The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions : (a) Yasna, 
including (6) the Gdthas, (c) Vtsparad, (d) Yashts, 
(c) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishcs, Guhs, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, (g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. (1) The first group 
comprises the Vendldad, Visparad, and Yasna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they aTe to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation Is omitted, and the 
I collection is called Vendldad Sddah, ‘ Vendldad 
[ Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
t band, these books also appear in some manuscripts 

' * See art. Ardashir r. vol. i. p. 774. 
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as separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, winch are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Avesta, ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small A vesta.’ 
This forms a species of prayer-hook for the 
laity. 

(a) Yasna. — The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the pardhom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
only indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti , Ha, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis ( kusti ), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters lxiii., 
lxiv., lxvi., lxvii., and lxxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The hook falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., lvi.- 
Ixxii. ). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (myazda) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (iii. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
the Horn Yasht (ix.-xi.), in which Haoma, the branch 
from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii. ) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv, 
begin the so-called Staota Yesnya, chapters of the 
Slot -Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter Iviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
xxi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
prayers, the Ahuna Vairya, Ashcm Vohu, and 
Yenghc Hdtdm, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called Homdst Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five Gdthds, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.-liii. (excepting lii. ), stand out in 
marked contrast with the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gathas. Chapter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gathas (lv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (lvii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (lvi.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix.), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (lx. ), 
a formula of exorcism (lxi.), and a series of stanzas 
to be recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). 
Chapters lxiii.-lxviii. constitute the A b-zor, ‘offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-lxiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the waters (lxv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (lxvi.- 
lxviii.). The book ends with further invocations 


(Ixix. -lxxii. ), which mark the conclusion of the 
Y asna ceremony. 

( h ) Gdthds. — The metrical Gathas (‘songs’ 
‘psalms’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprising 17 
hymns (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi., xlvii.-l., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mninyu, Yohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity ana barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions ; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. CereAionies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathfis is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ ( Yasna 
Haptanghditi), which is written in prose, but in 
the same dialect as the Gathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Ainesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the Gathas. Its language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the Gathic dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya ( Yas. xxvii. 13), the Ashcm Vohu ( Yas. xxvii. 
14), Yenghc Hdtdm (Yas. iv. 26), and the Airyaman 
Ishya previously mentioned [Yas. liv. 1). 

(c) Visparad. — The Visparad (Av. vispe ratavo, 

‘ all the lords ’) is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. . 

(d) Yashts.— The Yashts (Av. ycshti, ‘worship 
by praise’) form a poetical book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 
(yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
worshipped corresponds largely with the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely composed oi 
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Jate and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chiefly of regular Yaslit formulas -with a 
numlicr of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer 1 ashta are 
almost entirely in ser*c, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
aro: Yasht r., in praise of Ardxi SClrfi AnUliitS, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., svhich exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of dronght; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who. as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashts) of the 
righteous; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xbc., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (karaya 
hvarenah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of thoir rulerehip by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from prc-Zoroastrian sages; thcro is a 
mythological and legendary atinospliore abont 
them, and Firdausi's Sheik Namah senes to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that w ould ofchenvisc bo ob- 
scure. 

(c) Minor Texts.— Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and File, and 
to the angels KhurshCd, Mihr (Mithra), Mfih, 
Ardvisfir (Ardvl Sdrfi Anfiliitfi), and Atasli, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Kliordah Avesta. They 
aro composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity os w ell as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the fivo Gahs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirdzahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in tom tho 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on tho thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; tho Afringdns, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes w ith an 
accompanying oflering: the Afringan-i Dahmein, 
repeated in Jiononr of those who have died in the 
faith; tho A frhigan-i Gdthd, recited on the five 
concluding days of tho year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afringdn-i Gahanbdr, 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afringan-i 
Iiapxthwin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Kliordah 
Avesta. 

if) Vendiddd. — Tho Vendldfid (Av. vidaevo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gfithfis 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing tlio various 
purifications, penalties, ana expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nnsk of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasaninn times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must bo of late origin. 

tn Its j»re«nt form It contains — chapters, called fargards. 
Chapter L Is a dnalljttc account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
M the earth to the counter-creatine activity of Ahrnnan. 
Chapter lh tells the legend of Yiraa, or the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrihie winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
h-*atod from which the prircriy Tima Is directed hv Oriuaid 
to baud an enclosure (rarob The following chapter (hi.) treat* 
o. the pleasures and pa ! ns of earthly life, the manner of life 
prerenbtd for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), p-ai»c 
o! agriculture, ard the defilement of the eartb br corpres 


Clianterlr. concerns legal matters— breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments Chapter* v.-xib relate mainly to lmpunty in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably hi undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called JSatashnum 
(ir,). Chapter* xiiL-xr. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held & almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroas triune. In chapters rvi- 
ynl. instructions are given for purification from several sort* 
of uncleanncss, and for the disposal of paring* of the nail* and 
clipped ends ot the hair. Chapter xvfil., one of the most In- 
teresting and instructive in the Vcndidid, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
With the cock that wafces the pious to prayer early in tho 
morning; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
graosha, dub In hand, and the evil spirit Dm], concerning the 
progeny of tho latter. In diapter xlx, arc found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chap*cra xx.-xxii are chiefly ot a medical 
character. 

(g) Fragments . — In addition to the preceding 
books there aro also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original HfidOkbt Knsk, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of tho soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment {Fr. 'VT. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
heilish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
'An Avestan Fragment on the Besurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181- 
187). Among tho longer fragmentary texts may ho 
mentioned also the Afrin-i Paighnmbar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtdsp Yasht, an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments aro found as quotations 
in tho Fahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Kirangistan, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Ntrangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of vnlue for onr knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afrin-i 
Dahnuin, also called Aogemaaaccu after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidud and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shdyast-ld-Shdyast, the Vijir- 
karl-i Dinik, and the Fttrsishniha, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Ivhordali 
A\ esta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicography in the Frahang 
i-Oim, an Ax esta-Pnlilavi glossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jamospii and Hang, Bombay, 1S67 ; cf. Keichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xx\ 117-18G). For a com- 
plete list of fragments and their editions see 
Bartholomne, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. x-iii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta oxve their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
ob'ervances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
hax e escaped destruction gradually fell into desue 
tmie and neglect, were not copied as much ns the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now repre-ented with any degree of complete- 
ness. The Vendldfid, or nineteenth Kask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the Stot- 
Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chapter lviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GIrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the original 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, nowever, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
Avesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bundahishn, for example, 
is largely based on the old Avestan Damdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5 . Age and growth. — The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions 
differ considerably from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows : ( 1 ) 
Gathas (Yas. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti (Fas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect (Yas. xii., lviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Yasna and Yashts 
(Yas. ix.-xi., lvii., lxii., lxv. ; Yt. v., viii.-x., xiv., 
xv., xvii., xix.), portions of Yendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in theVlsparad, Nyaishes, 
Afringans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 

{ josition of the different parts of the Avesta is 
argely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathas, the oldest part 
in substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shahpuhr II. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.c. 
560 and A.D, 375. In his latest works (Le Zend- 
Avesta , iii., In trod. ; see also Zend-Avesta?, 
SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Achcemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendldad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achaimenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the Gathas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of Philo Judseus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the 1st cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for malring so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that the tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
eriod between Alexander and the rise of the 
ouse of Sasan in the 3rd cent. a.d. 

6. Language. — The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘ Avestan.’ It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo-Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e ana 0 sounds. 
Final vowels, except 0 , are, as a rule, Bhort. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops k, t, p, for example, are 
generally represented m Avestan by the spirants 
Teh, th,f, when followed by consonants; Sanskrit 
initial 5 appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic laws. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 
possesses almost equal facility of word-formation. 
In syntax it differs from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individuality, especially 
in the later portions. 

Tw'o dialects may be recognized in the Avesta : 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gatha Avestan (GAv.)-, the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger Avestan ( YAv.). The Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewiiat the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difference of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic voivels. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as. the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show' many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or w'ritten in metre., however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be attributed to faulty transmission. 

7 . Metres. — The metres of the Avesta deserve 

considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of the various parts. 
Almost all tlm oldest portions of the texts, are 
found to be metrical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not aLvays, w'ritten m prose. 
The Gathas are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastnans 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages .in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Uber die Metrik des jiingcrcn 
Avesta, Tiibingen, IS77). . , 

8 . Alphabet.— The Avesta is written in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the basanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral trac- 
tion when the texts w'ere collected and edited 
Sasanian times. The waiting is read from rig 1 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. . , , 

9 . Pahlavi version.— The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
lias to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Glithas, for example, 
have m general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit by Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dbaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modem Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in Inaia early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10 . Discovery. — The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde ( Historia 
Religionis Veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modem Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years be worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scliolars were disappointed not to 
find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, ana did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed off* on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker .was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perron’s work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity Tasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various schoTars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Bask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta nnd the Pallia* i 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 lie 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetil’s trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon hy such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch- 
mann, Westergaard, Roth, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 

Literature. — L TEXTS: Westergaard, Copenhagen, 1852- 
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Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, i. (Khordali Avesta), 
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xxxvii. ; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, iii.. Lew,, 
1878, pp. 771-797 ; Haug, Essays on the Parsis 3, London, 1834 • 
Ayuso, Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroaslro, Madrid, 1874, nn 31- 
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A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.— i. Life.-The 
name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘Aven Sina,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ibn Sina.’ Abii 'All al-Husain ibn 'Abd 
Allah ibn Sina was bom in the year a.h. 370 (a.d, 
980-981), in tlie city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics presented gieat difficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of al-Farabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favour 
with royal households. He cured the Siimanid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh, son of Mansur, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his hack on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasa, Abiward, and Tus, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted foi 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ibn Abl U^aibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour would 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the. protdge 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Rai ; but he soon passed on to Kazvin and Ram- 
adan. He cured the Amir of Hamadiin, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of government was not a happy one. He accord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he hail 
a strong desire to leave Hamadiin, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir o) 
Hamadan discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many, adventures, lie 
succeeded in escaping along until his brotlier, 
Juzjani, and two servants, all live disguised as Sufis, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Ala ad-Daula, who reigned in I b f a I j a n - 
There be received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved ; and there he enjoyed, what no 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. At night, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himself sometimes presided. 
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And meantime he finished liis greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (a.d. 1036-7), at the age 
of 5S, in the course of a journey, made in the tram 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity — an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 
leasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
e committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and lias 
made of him a sort of powerful hut beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

z. Works. — Avicenna’s works are very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash Shifd (‘the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degieos at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, lie made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najdt (‘ Healing '). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Ishdrdt. The full 
title is Ritdb al -isharat wa'l-tanbihdt, that is to 
say, ‘Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Dln Tusi 
(t A.H. 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises are : 
Philosophy el-Arudi, Philosophy el- Alai, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated,'; Guide to Wisdom, composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom, printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logic, one of which forms a part of the Najdt ; 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited m the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics. — Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘ School of Philosophers ’ ( al-fald - 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbrucker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabrean translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, ThShit 
son of Qurra, Yahya son of Adi. .Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Far&bT. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Faram Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
"ft ork, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy.— Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logie, Physics, Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

(1) Logic.— T he parts of the Najdt relating to 
Logic were translated into Fi ench by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art.). The Ishdrdt also contains 
some important passages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Classification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logie in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. Tiiey were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, pieceded by Porphyry’s Isagoae , one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding: to the Isaqoge, is o kind ot 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the tennB 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories ; the third deals with tho composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the Tirst Analytics; the fifth discusses the conditions to 
bo fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics; the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
Sophistic, and Rhetoric. Tho ninth and last part treats ot 
discourses a hose aim is to stir the soul or tho imagination, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trilling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. Ho shews very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. 'The aim 
of Logic/ he says in tho Ishdrdt, ‘ is to provide 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those be 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a w rong use of them. 

Reasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. Tile chain of deductions proceeding by 
a Known deduced fiotn a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a starting-point, 
found outside of the 1 easoning, which will be the 
hasp of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
formed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are primary 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate clo not contiadict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood ; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. All these 
principles (of feeling) join with the first principles, 
or principles of reason, which are produced m a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him of 
them. The mind realizes itself convinced and 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is: ‘The whole is greater than the part.’ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the different kinds of 
questions that arise in science : first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may he defined as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition. 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. Besides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, and Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) PHYSICS. — In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with the ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of the physical 
world : ‘ Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics than to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from ■within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.’ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. Its effects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 
‘are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies 
then of space ana impenetrability. He tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, front 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the mutakallim (‘ theo- 
logians’), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) PSYCHOLOGY. — In Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classified methodically according to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows : 

There are three kinds of minds. These are, in ascending: 
order, the vegetable mind, the animal mind, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The vegetable mind, or nature, possesses three faculties: 
(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first ; (2) power of growing, 
by which the body itself increases, without changing its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (3) power of generation, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself tn potentia, 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
in acftt. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties : motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (X) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efficient power. 
The appetitive power itself is either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is Bimply desire, concupiscence ; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as external and internal. The former include 
the five senses— sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning m the common sense, a sort of 
centre in which all the perceptions assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher faculties. The common sense is 
situated in the front part of the brain. The first faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prepared, and tows 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next groups these 
notions into what might be called judgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. This faculty it is which 
constitutes ‘animal intelligence.’ For example, the sheep 
knows by it [to flee from the wolf.. The last of the faculties 
of the animal min d Is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 

The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 

ence, or practical reason, upon "which morality 

epends, and speculative intelligence, or theo- 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is only a. general 
possibility of knowing; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
is that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
is intelligible, ■when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.* 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions of the senses and the localization of the 
different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time when the biological 
sciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in 'which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts Aristotle's method and rejects 
Plato’s. . _ , . 

The discussion of the intelligence also bnngs up 
the question of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu, when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives, its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot he a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) METAPHYSICS.— There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go hack in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of the procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modem 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : 

The scale of beings, mentioned above (see 6 (3)!, from the 
legetable world up to man, la continued beyond man into the 
region of the stars. At the top of this scale la the Necessary 
Being, the principle of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
o! puro intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicity and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
is the world of souls. The souls aro essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which unimato bodies. The bodies tliat they 
animate In this supra-human region are the stars, which aro 
classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the actlvo intellect. From It flows the 
sublunary world. 


Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo ; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates hack further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
ft dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. He considers that the pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself ; it is perceptible especially 
in the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 

‘ He comprehends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
is hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause precedes the 
efficient in potentia; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
fcriplicity when the first caused still knows itself 
ns possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals TeappeaTS in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.c. a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its idea must he able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure good, for Ho possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
goodness: existence, always in- actu, is pure good. 
He is pure truth, for that is called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up infinitely ; (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and necessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(3) everything produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating, This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the scries of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, hut rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysticism. — It is doubtful whether Avi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of philosophy. 
Ibn TufaTl seems to say that Avicenna had a Kind 
of esoteric doctrine called Iiikmat-al-ishrfiq , ‘ philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
true ideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Maqtul that this philosophy is 
almost exactly Avicenna’s own Neo-Platonism 
with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism. 
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ecstasies, and illumination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowledge of primary 
Being. This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
the Being. ' The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia ; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil : want, physical suffering, and sin. We find 
evil only in what is still in potentia , and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. ‘ It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal good, 
because of fleeting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effect this, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmony and well-being which pervades the world 
of superior essences. It unites with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. But if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) ETHICS. — Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 
lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also •wrote on ethics 
as well as a short treatise on Govermnent, 
which was published recently. It is -written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
ids servants. 

From the very earliest times, humanity felt a need of organ- 
ization. First of all, man hnd to Bettle in places where he could 
most easily and comfortably live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family was bom, and, as it increased, servants 
were added to the household. 

Man’s need of subsistence was also the primary 
promoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 
divides the arts into three kinds : (1) those which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
c.g. guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer- 
cised only by the great; (2) those dependent 
on education, c.g. writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on strengtli and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply himself to it. 

The good wife is her husband’s associate in ruling end guid- 
ing. The best kind of wife is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and Bparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man does not make himself feared, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
(lie family life by providing tor clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any jealousy from arising among them. The wife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of tho olher. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
pied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
best attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


5. Avicenna’s school. — The school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 
Musalmans of the East by orthodox theologians 
especially by -al-Ghazall. For the history of the 
school of ‘ Philosophers ’ proper in Western Islam 
see AvFRRoiis, Averroism. 
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AWE. — In the presence of an awe-inspiring 
object, we feel ourselves subdued, hut are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, hut neither resist 
nor desire to be set free. On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, and its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made to that part 
of our nature that is open to influences from what 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. We feel our inferiority, indeed, but 
there is no resentment ; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite, and of ‘the less 
being Messed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better — these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of awe; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not appear as threatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise ; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would he aroused. _ The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean — everything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling; it allies itself with our ideals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it— the 
unknown and the unknowable. We cannot hut 
be serious in the presence of mysteiy. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes possession of us, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the objects that call it forth. 
Some of these are impersonal, and someare personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature allowing cither the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power oi 
understanding or that give special scope and exer- 
cise to our imagination — such, tliereiorc, as arc 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration; c.g . , 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness o 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. _ But, besides 
these, we have (5) intellectual theories and moral 
principles — generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one : the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it — 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next,. we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons — an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God — supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. IVe. have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
— ‘ Woe is me 1 for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 6 5 ). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel hut attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy : in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
( d ) things sacred causing awe — things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are. shrines and 
holy places (see art. * Bethel ’ in Hastings’ DB and 
in EBi), the soul-moving sendees of religion on 
special occasions — the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Borne. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (c) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity — e.g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says : — 

‘They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
Jove, pit}', and all high and awful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of tears ; — Joj fully, yet with awe (as all deep Joy 
has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth ’ (Past 
and Present, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

Now, this being so, there can he little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other : 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could he committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would he ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (g.v.) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward effects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and sucli 
like) ; . hut it has well-marked psychical effects 
also— intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is nob excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; hut, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may he, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting: it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability tc 
perceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to he prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight ; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form — it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘ nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth ’ ( Wisdom of Solomon 17 12 ). But the effect 
on the will is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
modeiate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; but, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repels, and does 
not attract ; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike. 

Not so witli awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen m the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it) ; and, inasmuch as it attracts , instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towaids us, and under whose pro- 
tection we may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the impoitance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, witli its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; hut much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp — greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundum ’ (a unique figure defying opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly — to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
aflections ; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
we are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

Literature. — W. L. Davidson, Theism, as grounded in 
Human Nature, Lond. 1893; J. Sully, The Human Mini , 
2 vols. Lond. 1892, li. 91; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions, Lond. 1897, p. 207 ; Hiram Stanley, Evolutionary 
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William L. Davidson. 

AXE. — There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; hut a special controversy has arisen over 
the 7r 1\ckvs or \ippus with double blade, owing to its 
association with Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the -tone is thinned away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may he seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - .Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
•wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. it may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus.* The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
the black-figured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull. 2 Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenter’s 
shop at Anthedon,* and with other tools at 
Gournia and Palaikastro in Crete,* and at Troy.® 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool. 8 On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
loll Phrixus -with this axe, 7 Theseus fights with 
it,® the Amazons are frequently armed with it.® 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war -spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs; 10 and it was dedicated as war-spoil. 11 It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasm, 12 and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand, 12 
and there is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda is well known to have held it: 14 but so 
does Artemis, 15 so does Dionysus, 16 so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor, 17 so do the local heroes in Asia 18 
and elsewhere. 10 These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war ; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-h-pie 
protects Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
forth in his might. We may even fairly suggest 
that the name Labranda has some such relation 
to labrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword-blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenaean age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the slcull : one is a Knossian 
seal, 20 _ another a Mycenaean vase-painting from 
Salamis. 21 The object called by Evans 'horns of 
consecration’ (see Aio eak Religion), which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull, 22 also had the axe fixed 
in it ; 23 one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole. 24 The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases and other works of art. 1 We 
may compare with this the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times ; and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars. 2 The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull. 3 It may perhaps 
he mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up as a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modem Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. 'We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi ; 4 and in the Dictaean cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found, 5 along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra , being too thin or too small for use; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types : thick and solid, like stone axes ; 
thin, and sometimes marked with dots like dice ; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Doaona, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete) ; 6 to Artemis 
in Arcadia, 7 in Ithaca, 8 and at Ephesus;* and 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 10 The 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament ; 11 and axe3 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere. 12 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar appropriateness to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use ; they may be either models of war- 
spoil, 13 or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of, the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modem times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ; 14 or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. 

It remains to discuss the graphic representa- 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and Phaistos are 
scored with a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, just as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
tue double axe, which is repeated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossos. Whether the pillar he sacred 
or not 15 — and there is at least room for doubt— 
there is no sufficient ground for regarding these 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
together in the same way. It must also he 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literaiy signs; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself. 1 They 
arc probably masons’ marks ; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the medimval fortress of Cos, 2 and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 8 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish-worship, as some 
have loosely called it; but instances are not un- 
common of weapons being worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron. Evans, in his paper on 
'Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 4 has alluded to 
the subject; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe-worship outside Crete. 6 The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value : the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus : a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes. 6 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos 1 shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused : (1) Was 
there an axe-cult? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus? (4) Is XapipivBos derived 
from Xdj9pw? (5) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

Literature.— T he literature has been given throughout the 
article- W. H. D. ROUSE. 

AXIOM. — I. Meanings of the term. — The 
various senses in which the term 4 axiom ’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense: 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Axiom in 
a predominantly psychological sense : a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
ns indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 
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held to be true with an unwavering faith. (3) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense : a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense : an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense : an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

1. Prom the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘ immediate.’ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.’ 
For this view, ‘ intuitive knowledge,’ ‘ immediate 
insight,' ‘direct assurance,’ or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our observation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge ’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (I) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom * intuitively 
knows/ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2 . Sense (2), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable tfi give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘ clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.’ Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘unswerving’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘faith’ or 
‘assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘principle of contradic- 
tion ' is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) vari- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessity, 
may regard as axioms propositions which other thinkers arc 
known to regard as faise. Thus the proposition that ’ water 
cannot turn solid ’ might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it as essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective 1 evidence ’ and subjective ‘ certainty ’ 
is central in the theory o! knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ' assurances ’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger o! conlounding mere ‘conviction’ with objective 

evidence ’ is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

3' Sense (3) makes the use of the term 1 axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the xchole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to he 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
principles presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
by the system in question. 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely * assumptions ’ or ‘ postulates.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality which a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied by par- 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘ I suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as a necessary persuasion of his own or as a ‘ self- 
evident ’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such * intuitive evidence ’ of 
present experience as the very type of axiomatic 
knowledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set of demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, nnd sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (l) and (2), has been made prominent in various modem 
logical discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the ‘axioms * of n given mathematical theory, recent writers 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘fundamental hypotheses ’ of the theory in question (e.o., of the 
theory of some one of the ‘ non-Euclidean ‘or ‘non-Archimedean’ 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages’). One 
need not assert such hypotheses to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions nbout a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles' or ns ‘primitive propositions’ in some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a theory (e.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
* hypotheses ’ or ‘ postulates ’ may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear as a theorem in another statement, nnd con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘ first principle ’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions. 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of all science, 
so that, ■without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating tiie 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are nxioniB both in sense (1) ana in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (l) 
nnd (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable ; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi- 
dent’ or ‘ immediately known ’ propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply identified. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there be) has been 
brought afresh to fight, especially by the modem 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never he forgotten in dealing -with the topic. 
If a proposition is to he called an axiom both in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘ self-evident ’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3) ; for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves — a highly 
‘ mediated ’ procedure. 

4. Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘ universal assent,’ the ‘ consensus ’ of ‘ all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘vise,’ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated as the standard 
opinion. The criterion here in question lias fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history forms 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 
or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘consensus of humanity’ as the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged. 
Criterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a- fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which nobody denies, or 
which all who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
very fact that they employ this criterion in argu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, as appears, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to * universal 
assent ’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the assent 
‘universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question as that of the 
‘ -wise,’ or of the ‘ competent,’ or if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘ nobody who is 
in his senses ’ doubts the supposed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2) — the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex- 
plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense (2) ; then he draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
in sense (1) ; and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
proposition, being ‘immediately evident,’ cannot 
tie proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains unconvinced, and declines to admit the 
‘ immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that nobody objects 
to the proposition, since it is * known to all. Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to the ‘immediately evident’ truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sense (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all, whereby tnc 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matte 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 


Such processes have played a ffreat part >n the bis. *7 
controversy. A lamous example is furnished by the 
troiersies which have been eti 


nested by Locked revhal. 
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the First Booh ot the Vttay on thr. Human Understanding, of 
t he ancient questions as to whether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Especial!} in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there Is an> agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Eight and Wrong been pro- 
minent in controvenvr cier since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceited their principles as definable In terms 
of sense (4). 

5. Finally, in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
debited by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
equally famous attack upon it, in the First Book 
of his Essay, long made central in controversy; 
and tiie partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms at Inch this doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very * constitution ’ or ‘ original nature ’ of 
the mind. Since the modem evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the typo of Spencer have been led 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- 
dispositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
m sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of tlie 
mind’ might involve one ot another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer's, might lead, in a thinker less 
optimistic about human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined bv evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the individual. Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessary 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lend, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
possible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
belief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution ’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived bv war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mint!, and may 
appear to him to be, not only in sense (5) hut also 
w sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emphasizing the innate • illusions’ which 
according to nun, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false nnd morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon disco\ ering axioms in sense (1) which are 
y to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas e\er attain to them. Bnt, when once 
v ’ ‘ n - thes « axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘ self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are alsc 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are dne to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas generally admit, any individual 
may remain unaw'are of some of Ins inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other band, there 
is no reason why a veto assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation ora sudden growth or ‘mutation’ 
(such as may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines ns to believe’ is, ipso facto, * be- 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution in question 
is precisely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘ constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
possessed. This is as possible as is a new in- 
dividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been ei edited with such aptitudes for 
forming (out of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

Tlie foregoing survey shows ns that the five 
senses of the term * axiom ’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now’ to different sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘axiom’ have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term * axiom ’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous teim, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

II. History of the term.— As to the history of 
tlie term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3); (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of his 
axioms m his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
postulates (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘known to all,’ or as known to the 
. " lse 9 r f ' ie ‘ competent,’ has its beginnings 
1° P r . e ' S P, cra l?, c philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues , and is in \arious 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Ariswtie ; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 

bite sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
ot ancient thought, it becomes especially important 
in C-hnstianity and in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a very great part in modem discussion. Its 
completest classic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three great 
movements : (1) the critical philosophy of Itant ; 
(2) the various forms of modem Empiricism, 
Positivism, ‘ Pragmatism ’ ; (3) the modem logical 
investigations of the principles of science — in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated by 
the famous inquiry into tne axioms of Euclid’s 
geometry, and -which have since extended to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

III. Significance for modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
philosophical problems which are suggested by the 
foregoing five senses of the term ‘axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well bear in mind. 

(a) First, not every philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are also axioms in sense (1 ), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
possible one. That theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientific theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a system of 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such a thesis has been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation to certain partial systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whoso theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 
parts and in the whole system. But there would 
be no absolutely first principles, and there would 
also be no immediate certainties— nothing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The whole would be mediated by tne parts, 
and conversely. 

(5) Second, the traditional alternative : either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 
pendent upon some other proposition from which 
it is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational discovery of truth. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of particular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there are propositions 
such that to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Aristotle already observed, tbe principle of 
contradiction Is itself a proposition of tliis type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum implies 
the truth of this probandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the ease may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any propou. 
tion A, such that tbe contradictory of A implies A 
is, ipso facto, a true proposition, although nobody 
may yet have come to feel its necessity. '' 

When we prove a proposition, however, by show- 
ing that its contradictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
we demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much ‘ self-evidence,’ as ‘self-mediation’’ 
—an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
inter-relationB winch constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), we 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

(c) Third, axioms in sense (2) we need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are absorbed in contemplations, such 
as require a laying aside of tbe critical sense and 
a limitation of tbe business of reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘I am sure of this’ is never logically 
equivalent to the assertion ‘ This is true.’ And it 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
‘ necessary ’ the subject feels them to be. 

(d) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (5) interest 
the anthropologist, and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology ; they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of truth for its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively, so that an axiom is a principle 
which lies at the basis of a certain selected system 
of propositions, and which is not demonstrated in 
the course of that system, remains the sense in 
which the term ‘ axiom ’ is still most serviceably 
employed in modem theory. Philosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation of the system 
of truth, and an insight into this self-mediation. 
Axioms, in the language of modern theory, are 
best defined, neither as certainties nor as absolutely 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used as the first in a special theory. 

Literature. — A complete view of thelitcraturoof the problem* 


Zeller, Philos, d. Griechen 3, n. ii. 234-240. Of works bearing 
on the topic we may specially name : — Descartes, Discourse on 
Method, and Meditations ; Spinoza, Tract, dc Emend. IntcUee- 
tus, and Ethics, especially pts. i. and Ii. ; Loclce, Essay on the 
Human Understanding, esp. bks. 1. and lv, 
teaux Essais ; Reid, Inquiry into the Human Mindy, 1814, ano 
Essay on the Powers of the Human Mind 3 , 1812: Kant, Kriiu: 
der reinen Vcmunff, J. S. Mill, Logic 3 , 1872; Hegel, Logic. 
H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology •, 1870-/2. Bertrand 
Russell’s Foundations of Geometry, 1807, and Principles oj 
Mathematics, 1003, and L. Couturars Logigue mathfnatiqu^ 
contain summaries of the principal problems and results re n : v'\ 
al ‘ first principles * which are of philosophical 
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AZAZEL.— When the word ‘Azazel’ was first 
ntroduced into a Western Bible or language r 
mknown to the present writer. It docs not occur 
n the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, an 
German Bibles ; it found a place m A> m a 
L tv 16 8,10 * 1 ' 9 for the 1 scapegoat * of the text, end in 
he text of the RV, ‘dismissal’ being its utter- 
iretation on the margin. In Greek it seems , 
lave appeared first in print in Montfancq 
lexapla, 1713, at Lv 1G«, from Cod. X (Coishnj- 
inus, now M). It is found a second time, accoru- 
ng to Field, in the text of that Codex at * < 
It afafiA clt Tyv tpqyov -rijr &r or opr ft- ; tins reaum n 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Kedpath, Concordance, to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to v. 1 " is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown -Driver-Briggs (1000), expiains the word 
as ‘entire removal, seeing in the form a ‘redupl. 

intens. abstr.’ from \/[i>ig]=Arab. ‘ remove’ 

= * entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain (Yoma, 676, o'msr' nop), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form V.w/t; is, in this 
case, considered as changed from Kjy, 

being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced ’iizaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 285 i). The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Panoras of the Western calendars j see 


‘Histoire de Saint Azazail, texte syriaque inddit 
avec introduction et traduction franpaise : pre- 
eddiie des actes grecs de Saint Panerace, publics 
pour la premiere fois par FrdUdric Macler/ Paris, 
1902 {Bibliothique de VEcole pratique des haute* 
ttudes, fasc. 141), and cf. on it H. Jjelahaye, Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG Iviii. 499-501. Eecently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians ; cf. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire ehez les 
Babyloniens’ (JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. Fossey {La Magic assyrienne, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares : 
‘Je nepuis rien voir de semblable.' If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel most be a being related to Jalnveh in some- 
thing of the same way as Aliriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6 1 - 2 * ) is outside the scope of this article.* 

Literature. — Driver, art. ‘Azazel ' in Hastings’ DB; Ben- 
zinger-Chcyne in Encyc. J3M . ; Volck in PJIE J ; Jew- Encyc . ; 
the Comm, on Rev-ticus; Marmorstein, Stmlien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1005, p. 87 ff. EB. NESTLE. 

* In the Book ol Enoch (cl*, b), Asael is the name of one of 
them, in the Greek text (etl. Radermacher) 'AcreaA, Syncellus 
'AfatjA; in oh. 8 ft. Azazel in the Ethiopie, ’AfatjA In the Greek 
and Syncellus. ’A fcfyA according to Iremeus ; lie is thrown eis 
rip- eptifiov rfjV ovtray ev rip AovbayA (Gr. AaSotnjA), explained by 
Geiger os abbreviated from Beth lladudo (the modem Belh- 
fyualdun), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fem. Baalat, Beela, 
Beltu). — Ba'al is a primitive title of divinities, 
which is found in all branches of the Semitic race 

a <-,/ 

(Arab. J*# , ba'l ; Eth. ba'dl, bd'l ; Min. and Sab. 
ba’l ; Sin. ba'lu ; Nab. bjn ; Canaanite and 
Heb. Siis, ba'al ; Pham, and Pun, ba'l; Aram. 

and Syr. W?, b e 'el ; Palm, to, b6l, and ^>a, 

Ml ; Bab. and Assyr. Ml). 

i. Primitive meaning of the name.— The 
application of this name to deities is secondary; 
pnmarily it is a common noun denoting ‘pos- 
sessor,’ ‘ owner.’ 


(1) It denotes ownership of physical objects. Thus the ba'al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘proprietor’; the 
ba'alat, Its * propnetrix * (so in Heb. Phcen. Aram. Assjt. Arab. 
Eth.). Tho be'ullm of a town are its ‘citizens' (so in Heb. 
Phoon.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘citizen ’(cf. CIS 120, vu« n>ja mm, ’Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium '). (2) It denotes a ' possessor ’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-homed ram is described as a ba'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ba'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ba'al of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (S) It denotes a 
‘ possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
Is called a ba'al of discernment ; a hostile man, a ba'al ol 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba'al ol sin ; a dreamer, a ba'al ol 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba'al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assjt. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ba'al 
ol a case ; a prosecutor, ba'al o! one’s justice ; a contederate, 
ba al of one s covenant (so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba'al 
denotes a ’husband’ os tho ‘owner’ of a wife (cf. Dt 618(51) 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wile as a man'e possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
6a al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea ’master ’ or 

lord,' the Semitic languages in general use the words 'adhbn, 
mar, rabb, but not ba'al. Only in Bab.-Assyr. has Ml (-ba'al) 
developed the general meaning of • lord ’ and become a sy nonym 

of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning 'husband' cannot be primitive, because the ba'al or 

owner type p! marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see 'Asutart, a). In such a society, where tho mother 
was supreme and marriage wob only a temporary union with 
men ol other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba'al or • owner,’ Bince tho wife was far too independent He 
was known rather as ’abu, * nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
1 husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father ’ (cf. Jor S 4 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba'al , and was probably 
still known as ’abu (see 'Aim). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 
gamous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
husband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ‘ husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘ father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new term, accordingly, had to be found to express tho new 
conception of the husband as an * owner.’ The other names of 
authority, 'adhdn, mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
interior ; but ba'al, * owner,’ was an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba'al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 

As a title of deity, ba'al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘owner’ or ‘occupier’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
as a ‘possessor’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
io). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was calied a ba'al; if feminine, a ba'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab, dhd (fem. 
dh&t), ‘he of, possessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun bel 
[—octal) developed the secondary meaning of 
master, or ‘ lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in tile Assyro-Babylonian religion bel described 
toe god as an /owner’ or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Uius in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of toe nation under toe 
general formula bcle rabute bcleya, ‘ the great 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba'als of 
tribes and 6a als of persons, but this conception is 
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not found among the other Semites and cannot he 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
■which limited the name ba'al to owners of things, 
the o'" Glim are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietors of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
'ilohim, ’GdMnim, m'lakMm, rabbtm, martn, but 
never fr'alim. One never meets Ba' ab-Israel, 
Ba'al-Moab, Ba'al-Ammon, as one meets Ba'al- 
Sidon, Ba' al-Lebanon, Ba'al-Maon, but instead 
'ElShi- or Melek-Israel, - Moab , -Ammon. 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 
god as BSli, * my lord,’ or Belli, * my lady ’ (cf. 
Madonna, Notre Dame ) ; but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Belli of Palmyra (de vogiid, Inscr. Simit. 1868, 
62, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
Bel, who is worshipped alongside of the native 
B61. The Ba'alat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as Beltis (=vrijn), BfiXns (Abydenus 
in Muller, FRG iv. 283, 9), Bi)\0ijs (Hesychius, 
s.v.), BadXns (Philo Byblius in FSG iii. 569, 25), 
Balti (OIL iii. Suppl. 10393, 10964); but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba'alat 
of Gebal with Beltis of Babylon. The same is 
true of BaXdaos (—foya), *our ba'al,’ a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron. Pasch. i. 561. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as • my ba'al ,' he 
may call himself ‘slave of the ba'al/ e.g. in the 
Pham, proper names 'Abd-ba'l, and the Palmy- 
rene name *Abdi-b6l. 

Where ba'al, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
milch, ‘ king,’ as is the case in certain Phoenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'al-Yah, ‘the ba'al is Jahweh’ (1 Ch 12°), or 
Yo-ba'al, ‘Jahweh is the ba'al,' if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9 20 be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
conquering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local oa'als. Thus Melkart (=mp qi?o), ‘ king 
of the city,’ is called the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 121, 
ns kjn npM p-mV, ‘ to our lord, to Melkart, the 
ba'al of Tyre’). Similarly we find Milk-Ba'l, 
‘ king-owner,’ a compound deity like Milk- Ash- 
tart (CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380) ; Ba'al-Mahtku, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad (KIB ii. 173), 
perhaps the prototype or the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
la-gi-e of the treaty of Esarhaddon (KAT S 357); 
and Malak-bSl in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32 3! ). In 
CIS, p. 155, the god pK^ia (=Ba'al - Adonis) 
occurs ; cf. the proper name Vpanx, Lat. Idnibal 
(CIS 139), and Bee\-papL (CIS I. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Phamicinn do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ba'al as a divine name 
designates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of lus worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
Is'dlim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
places whicli they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
logical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba'al. The OT speaks habitually of the fr'dlim 
in the plural (Jg 2 11 3 7 S M 10 5 - I0 , 1 S 7 4 12 10 , 1 K 
18 ls , 2 Ch 17 s 24 7 2S 3 33 s 34 ‘, Jer 2" 9 5 *(»), Hos 
ois(U). i»(ip ip). According to Jer 2 33 ll 13 , they 
were os numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standingstones, orasheras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b r 'al(m. Neither can it be treated os a ‘plural of 
majesty’ like Elohim, for, unlike Eloltim, when a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular ba'al is used it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
ba'al is meant; e.g. Ba' al-Hazor, Ba'al-Sidon 
Ba al-Narran, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
(PBE 3 326) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba'al, like the local forms of Zeus 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that ba'al ever became a proper name 
like Zeus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of places in this fashion ; 
e.g. we never meet such combinations as 'Ashtart- 
Stdon, ' Ashtart-Gebal to distinguish the various 
forms under which 'Ashtart was worshipped. 

If ba'al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba'al of Jg 6 15 * so - 3 >* 33 is 
the local numen of Ophrali, ‘ the ba'al ’ of 1 K 

1Q31. 82 18 21. 22. 28. 26. 40 jgfa 22 s4 <»), 2 K 3 3 lO 18 ' 33 ll 18 

l?i6 21 s 23 4 - B (and the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 2 s 7 9 ll 18 - 17 12 16 19 J 23 18 - 37 32 39 - 83 , Hos 
2 io( 8 ) 13 ^ Zeph l 4 is Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 1 6 31f -), whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliab 
(1 K 22 M i 53 ), 2 K 8 58 ). In these cases it cannot be said 
that ‘ the ba'al ’ means the image of one god Ba’al, 
or that the article is used to distinguish the local 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissin, PIIE 8 32S). 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, Bel 
alone, as a designation of Marduk, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true proper name ; but this 
usage is not found in the other dialects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Phcen. shows 
that ba'al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only in proper names is the article with ba'al 
omitted, e.g. in the place names Bamoth -ba'al 
I£iryath-ba al, in the Heb. personal names Jenib- 
ba'al, Ish-ba'al, Meri-ba'al, Ba'al-yada', Ba'al- 
Yah, Ba' al-lmnan, and in numerous similar Phcen. 
personal names, sucli as Ba'al-hanan, IJanni-bal, 
Ba'al-yaton (see Bloch, Phon. Glossar. s.v. ?pa; 
Scholz, Gbtzendienst, 168 ff.); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ba'al is a proper name 
any more than the similar formations with 'ah, 
‘father,’ 'ah, ‘brother,’ 'am, ‘uncle,’ melck, 
' king,’ ’adhAn, ‘ lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. The absence of the 
article in these cases is due to the fact that these 
formations go back to a time when the article had 
not yet been developed in the various Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba'al is no more a proper name in these 
compounds than Oebr in analogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must estimate the omission 
of the article in names of gods compounded with 
ba'al, e.g. Milk-ba'al, 'Adhbn-ba'al, ' Ashtart-shcm- 
ba'al, Tanit-pen-ba'al, perhaps Ba'al-Gad and 
Ba' al-Z&phCn (see below, ii. 8, to). When B i)\oi 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the locm 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one goa 
Ba'al arose, but there were many local ba als, 
whose names were either transliterated or trans- 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine was still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, when in his commentary on Judges (PE ju* 
797) he translated ba’al ‘ dorninus.’_ Jerome m lus 
commentary on Hos I s translates it * 1(3 cst 

habeas ’ ; and Servius (ad sEn. i. 621) says, 
‘lingna Punica Baal dens dicitur.’ In view ol 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
(Bcitruge, p, 16) when he says, ‘It is clear that 
there was originally always one and the same 
Ba'al, who stood in relations to various localities ; 
or with Baudissin (PIIE- 327), ‘Ba'al was ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity m 
eneral. Afterwards, when a number oi such 
ivjnities were worshipped alongside of one an- 
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other, this word became the designation of the 
chief god of each locality.’ On the contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sent. literatuie, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, ba'al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Bel us appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
tiro work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ba'al, and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. lA'dltm with the Bab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba'al, and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ba'al of certain places, as Laisa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba'al-bek), Betli-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ba'als. The 
moon was the ba'al of Ur, of IJarran, of Palmyra, 
and peiliaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were ba'als of 
other places. If Ba' al-hamman has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the ba'al of certain places (see below, ii. 5). By 
the Greeks and the Koruans the local ba'als were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late writers 
6uch as Macrobius, who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Ba'al formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
lias been given wide currency in modern times 
(e.g. Creuzer, Symbolik it. Mytholoqie 3 , ii. 413 ; 
Movers, Phonizicr, i. 169 ; Baudissin, PRE 3 
329 ff), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that ba'al 
was primarily the god of heaven ( Beitrage , p. 264), 
or any other theory that identifies ba al with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
Ja'a^-cult carries us back to the polydsemonistic 
stage of religion (see Polydaemonism). Among 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
was the ba'al or ‘ owner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and the sun-god ; JRamman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ba'al. This is a striking difference be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydmmonism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘the laurel,’ 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree ; Amymone, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city : but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Ba'al-tamar (Jg 20 33 ) ; the numen of a well, not 
B*’cr but Ba' a lath-b e 'cr (Jos 19 s ) ; the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba'al-Lebanon ( CIS 
5) ; the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gebal but 
Ba'al-Sidan ( CIS 3) and Ba'alat-Gelal ( CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
later developments of Indo-European and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could never 
free himself from the identification of his gods 
with nature, and consequently the highest forms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest times to distinguish between the object 
and its ba'al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no essential difference between the 
b e 'ciltm and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primitive Indo - European religion (see Usener, 
Gotternamen). The o e 'altm, as a rule, had no 
names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 
proper sense, but only oalyoyes, numina, spirits. 
Hence the name polydeemonism, which recent 
writers apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘ animism ’ used by earlier 
writers. Out of the b e 'dllm gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a par- 
ticular ba'al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city ; but, apart from such developments, the 
b^'dltm remained Bimply local daemons. 

ii. Classification of tub Ba 'als. — The 
ba'als may be classified, according to the physical 
objects which they inhabit, as terrestrial and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate : 

1. Ba'als of springs. — Eor the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see'ASHTART, 3). 
In all branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 

The following sacred springs may bo mentioned. — Among 
the Arabs: the Zemzem at Mecca (Weilhausen, Nested, 103 f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, 'Fn-mishp6(, ' the spring 
of decision, 1 on oracular fountain at Kadesh, ‘the sanctuary’ 
(Gn 14 7 ) ; Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn 16 14 ) ; 
Beer-shela', ’ well of seven ’ (Gn 2131 26 s3 , Am 6 5 8 M j ; En-rogel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zoljeleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proclaimed King (IK l 3 ); Gihon, 
• the gusher,’ an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, where 
Solomon was crowned (1 K l® 3 ), probably the same as Bethesda 
(Jn 5 2 - 1 ), the modem Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Dragon' t Well, also near Jerusalem (Neh2 13 ); ‘En-shemeth, 
' spnng of the sun ’ (Jos IB 3 1817) ; Baal-Gad, or Baal-Bermon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Ciesarea Philippi, the modern 
Banias.— Among the Phoenicians : a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Paus. iv. 35. 9) ; the 
‘ sanctuary of the spring Yidlal ’ ( Eshmunazar Inscr., line 17) ; 
the nymph ’A vwppir (=m3II J’j;, • overflowing spring’) in Philo 
Byb. ( FUG iii. 570f., frag. 4, B); the river Adonis (=unst, 
’my lord’), the modern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Afka, the seat of the cult of 
’Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) and 
Euseb. (Pit. Const, iii. 65); the river Aslclepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the Phcen. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4 ; Levy, Fhon. Stud. i. 30 f.).— - In the Phoenician 
colonies : the spring Mavap(a(=11pD, ‘fountain ’), the daughter 
of Herakles (Mellyart), at Marathon (Paus. i. 32. 6); the spring 
Kvanj at Syracuse (Died. Sic. v. 4. 1), and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. iv'. 23. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Tyrian MeHjart-Herakies ; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. E. 7 ; Pliny, BN 07 [100], 210).— In 
Syria : Habbog (=£130, ’spring’), the native name of Bambyco 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
Atarqatis); the oracular spring Kandalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19). — In Assyria: BUh-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head ’ (Ashurnasirpal, Annals, i, 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holiness down to the present time, 
being regarded ns the seats of Christian saints or Muslim auUyrl' 
(pi. of wall, ’patron saint’); and in ail parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Curtiss, Ursem. Religion, pp. 9411., 113 ff., 121 1., 163, 270). 
On spring-worship in general see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 164-170, 
and the bibliography there given on p. 154, 

The minima that inhabited the sacred springs 
were known as their b e 'dUm ; thus Ba'alath-b e 'er, 
‘ proprietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
tne Negeb (Jos 19 s , cf. B e al6th, Jos 15 24 , 1 K4 16 ). 
In 2 S 5 20 (=1 Ch 14 u ) the name Ba'al-p e razim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant originally * proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters. It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephaim, the 
modern Wady el-Werd. The sacred river Belus, 
near Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ba'al 
that inhabited it (Pliny, BN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190 ; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10. 2). In Arabic the phrase ‘that 
which the ba'l waters,’ or simply ‘ ba'l,’ means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. s.v. ; Nestle, Isr. Eigennamen, p. 126 ; W. R. 
Smith, p. 99 ff. ; Wellhausen, lleste~,n. 146). The 
same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. nw 
(Baba bathra, iii. 1), or simply byi ( Suk . Hi. 3 ; 
Terum. x.ll ; Shebi. ii. 9), and in tneGemara !?jnn ira, 
in the meaning of ‘ land suhterraneouslv watered ’ 
(Bee Levy, Clmld. Worterb. s.v.). If tne text of 
Ca 8 n be correct, Ba'al-hamfin can mean only 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Ba'al- 
ffermbn (see below, 4) or Ba' al-hamman (see 5). 
The title ’D^w, which follows the name of Hadad 
on the Hadad statue from Zenjirli, possibly means 
‘owner of water’ (see D. H. Muller, WZKM vii., 
1893, p. 50 ff.). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression ba'l for ‘land subterraneously watered,' 
ana of Hos 2® t f which speaks of the b e 'dlim as 
givers of com, wine, oil, wool, flax, vines, and 
fig-trees, W. R. Smith (p. 104 ff.) concludes that 
the INdllm were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘owners’ of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an important class of the b e 'alim ; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydsemomsm was complex in its origin 
and protean in its manifestations. 

2. Ba'als of trees. — In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2 8 ' 17 is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to Tabari (ed. de Goeje, i. 922; ed. Noldeke, 
p. 181), in the city of Najran, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a great palm was worshipped and hung with 
garments and ornaments at the time of the annual feasts (see 
Osiander, ZD3IG vii., 1853, p. 481). The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-'Uzza at Naljla, ' tne date-palm,’ consisted of three 
samura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Rested, p. 38). This seems to have 
been the same as the tree known as Dhdt anwd(, ‘ she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehl, Rel. 
der vorislam. Amber, p. 73 f.). By the holy spring Zemzem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozy, Israeliten zu 
Mekka, p. 93). According to the Qur’an (Sura xix. 23-26), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 413, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is 1®). 
Dt 12 2 , Jer 2 29 30. 13 172, Ezk 6’ 8 20®, 1 1£ 14®, 2 K 164 1716, 
Is 6(5 state that they sacrificed ' under every green tree,’ and 
Is 653 6611 speak of sacrifice in gardens. The following indi- 
vidual holy trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(Ex 8 s ) ; the tamarisk at Beersheba (Gn 21*3, cf. 2 6® 461) ; "the 


oracular mulberry trees in the valley of Rephaim (2 S £2i- 
1 Oh 14it) ; the pomegranate at Gibeah (1 S 142) ; the tamarisk 
at Ramah (1 S 223) ; the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg 45); the ‘ oak of weeping’ below Bethel (Gn 35S)- 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg 6U. 19 24) ’■ 
the terebinth of Moreh, ' the diviner,’ at Shechem, where’ 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 12 8f - 131 8 ), and where Jacob buried the images and the 
jewelB (35 4 ), probably the same as ‘the terebinth of the divinars’ 
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often mentioned in the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary, was perhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional evidence of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrews (see Polks). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim and palm-trees in the decora- 
tion of the Temple (1 K 629- 32. S5) . Such passages as Ps 52 10 (8) 
and 9214 (13) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as in the modern H a ram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jahweh’s abode 
(Zee 1 8 -H). The cult still lingers in the Talmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabited by demons (Griinbaum, ZD3IG 
xxxi. 253 ff.). 

Of the Phoenicians, Philo Byblius sayB that the plants of tbe 
earth were in ancient times esteemed as gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 
generations of men drew the support of their life (Muller, 
FUG iii. 665). Tyrian coins frequently exhibit cypresses 
standing in temple enclosures and palm-trees adored by a 
worshipper. There wob a grove of Asklepios (Eshmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believed to enclose 
the body of Adonis at Gebal (Plut. de Is. el Osir. 16 f.), and a 
grove sacred to 'Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 65 ; 
Laud. Const. 8). In the Pham, colonies sacred trees existed 
in Arados (Lajard, Mithra, pi. vi. 1, 2), in Cyprus (Scrvius, 
ad Ain. v. 72 ; Athenasus, iii. 27 ; Strabo, xili. 1. 61-65), in 
Rhodes (Paus. iii. 19. 10), in Crete (Diod. Sic. v. 66, 1; Atben. 
1. 49), at Corinth (Paus. ii. 1. 3, ii. 2. 4 ; Athen. xv. 22, p. 6785), 
in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 24), at Naukratis (Athen. xv. 18, p. 676 b), 
at Carthage (Virg. Ain, i. 441 ff. ; Tert. Apol. 9), in Iberia 
(Lajard, Mithra, p. 287 ff.). 

In 8yria holy trees were known at Baalbek (Mionnet, Midailles 
Antiques, v. 302 f .), at Damascus (Mionnet, v. 292 ff.), at Palmyra 
(Lajard, Ci/prbs, pi. iii. 1), at Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6 ; Soz. 
MB v. 19), at Mount Kasios (Servius, ad Ain. iii. 630). The 
early Syrian Christians felt it their duty to cut down ‘the trees 
of the demons,’ but many could not resiBt the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they were sick (Kayser, Jacob v. 
Edessa, p. 141). For survivals of tree -worship among the 
Sabians of Mesopotamia, see Ohwolson, Ssabier, i. 293, ii. 29, 33, 
34. The cult of trees in Babylonia and Assyria is attested by 
numerous reliefs and inscriptions on seals. Most frequently 
the female date-palm is depicted being fertilized by winged 
figures that symbolize the winds (see Schrader, ilBAW, 1882, 
p. 426 ff. ; Bonavia, Bab. and Or. Record, iii. ; Tylor, PSBA xii. 
181-184). In all parts of the modern Sem. world holy trees are 
still found which are visited with prayer and sacrifice, and on 
which bits of cloth tom from the garments are hung to serve 
as reminders of the worshipper (Doughty, Arabia Deserts, 1. 
448 f. ; Curtiss, Ursem. Rel pp. 96 ff., 164 ff.). For literature 
on tree-worship see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 184. 

The numina that inhabited such sacred trees 
were known as their b e 'dlim or b*'dl6th, as the 
case might be. Thus in Arab, a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known as ba'l (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. s.v.). A village near Gibeah bore the name 
of Ba'al -tamar, abbreviated from Bcth-oaal- 
tamar, ‘house of the ba'al of the palm ( see 
beloAv, iii. 2 ; Jg 20 s3 ; Euseb. Onom. Sac. 238. 75). 
With this Baudissin (Studien, ii. 211) compares 
Zeus Demarous, the father of Herakles-Mellpu 
in Philo Byblius (Muller, FUG iii. 569, fr. 2, 24), 
which represents a Sem. Ba'al-Timdr, or y a , a .' 
TimarSn, iust as Zeus Karmelos represents Ba ai- 
Carmel (see below’, 4). With this is also to be 
compared the river Tamuras, in Strabo (xvi. 2. 2-J, 
the modern Nahr Damhr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab, names of gods Dhu-Anama (AyMU, 
1875, p. 611) and Dhu-l-Halasa (Wellhausen, Beste , 
p. 47), which describe the deities in question as 
owners of the plants known as 'anama ana ftata^a. 

3. Animal ba'als. — In all branches of the bem. 
race names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a prim - 
tive totemistic cult. 
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IJagabah, ‘locust’; Hi-zir, *swln e'; Ifvtdah, ‘weasel’; 
flamor, ! oss’; Uum{ak, ‘lizard’; TtU> im, ‘lambs’; Jonah, 
More'; Ja'tl, ‘mountain prat' ; Car and Cheran, ‘lamb ; 
Caleb, • doff ’ ; Lebaolh, ‘lions’; Laish, ‘lion”, Kahash, 
‘serpent*; btmTah, 'leopard'; Sutah t 'mire'; 

‘heifer’; 'F.pher, ‘ young- gazelle ’ ; ’ Aehlor , ‘mouse’; 'Orel, 
raven’; 'Arad, ‘wild ass’; ‘A’Jam, ‘ vulture’; ‘Ajrabbim, 
scorpions’; far ah, ‘cow’; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; Zippor, 
•sparrow’; Zorah, ‘hornet’; Pir’am, ‘ wild ass’; Parosh, 
•flea’; Rachel, ‘ewo*; Scirah, ‘goat’; Shu'al, 'fox'; Shaphan, 
* badger * ; Shcphuphan, *a kind ot serpent’; Tola', ‘worm’; 
Tahath, ‘porpoise ’ ; Zibeon, ‘ byiena ’ ; Sha'allim, ‘ fox ’ ; Leah, 
•wild cow’; Sun, ‘Ash’; J^oglah, ‘partridge ’(list taken from 
Gray, II eh. Proper Samel, p. 8Sf.j. For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. It. Smith, JPh lx. 76-100 ; 
NOldexe, ZDJtG, 1880, pp. 14S-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex S2* f -, 1 K IT— o, Hos E a 
10 3 IS-, and by the survival of n'2K, ‘bullock,’ as a title of 
Jahweh. Snch place names as Belh-ear, ‘house of the lamb’; 
Ecth-Ielaatti, ‘house of lions’; Beth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard’; Beih-hoglah, ‘house of the partridge,’ are analogous 
to Beth- 1) agon, Bclh-El, Beth-Shemesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
scats of totcmlc animal-worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘fish,’ this Is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
vrorship (see Daoon). The /‘‘trim, • hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 
Lv 17?, fs IS 31 SI>‘, 2 Ch 1113, live the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(W. R. Smith, p. 119 a.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Aiad, ‘lion’; Sasr, ‘vulture’; ’An/, 
* bird of prey ’(see Aiubs, r. 3) ; in Babylonia, SIX-SUAtf >= Bll- 
riiajf, ‘lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemic animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other local nnmina under the general 
name of the b’-'&lim,, but it was not Semitic usage 
to speak of the ba'al of an animal as one spoke of 
the ba'al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the ba'al of the 
bullock (yet compare Btl-sliaM above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2 K l 1 ’• *■ 1S ). If the text he sound, this means 
‘owner of flies’; so LXX BiaXpvTa 0t6s. Baudissin 
{PEE 3 ii. 515) compares Zedr ivifivtot in Paus. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26. 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Protrcpt. ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, JIN x. 28 [40]. 75 ; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. v. 17), hut there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba'al-Zcbub occurs nowhere else than in the 
passage just cited in 2 Kings. Cheyne (EBi i. 407) 
holds that this form is a contemptuous Jewish per- 
version of Ba'al-zebul=:B6'e/-2c6«7, ‘owner of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10 25 12 2 \ Mk 3 n , Lk ll 1 *- 1Bt - (see below, 6). If 
so, this name lias nothing to do with flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba'al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see Baalzebljb). 

4 . Ba'als of mountains. — The sanctity of moun- 
tains among all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 


In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex SI 2113). ttg name is probably derived from ths moon- 
god Sin. It retained Us sanctity down to a late date (X K 19 s ). 
Other Arabian holy mountains were Hlri, Tnur, Tabir, 
ho’aika’tn, and ’ArafJt (v. Krcmer, Culturgeichichte des 
Onenfs, li. up tn Ethiopia dabr means both * mountain ’ and 
‘monastery.* According to Dt 12 2 , Jer 2=° S« IT 3 , Ezk O' 3 20=3, 
1 h 14 3 , 2 K IG< 17”, Is 677, Ifos 4H, the Canaanflcs and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘upon every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it 6cemed to the Aranurans that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (1 K 20 3 . =*). The following 
holy mountains nro known in Canaan : — Hor (Xu 20— —y j> qor 
(Nu ~Plf.), Kebo (Dt 32 4: ‘ S4>), which derives Its name from the 
Babylonian cod Ncbo (Is 40') ; the hill at Kirlath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (1 S 7 1 ), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(G n 22a ML Zion 0s 2 1 - * and often), tiie Jrount of Olives (2 S 15J-’, 
1 }) 117). Mirpah (Jg 201- la rs-a 20. z a, 1 s 7’), Ramah (1 S 7" 
gran. la. 13), Gibeah (IS 103. U), Gibeon (1 K S'), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg CM), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 2<i 1= Jos SSO- », Jn 4W), 
7bbor(JgiS.ii n,Hos 61), Carmel 0 K lSM.30),GiIead(Gn 31*5-34), 
Herman (Jerome, Onoiru Sac., ed. Lagarde, p. 90, IBB. ; Euseb. 
Ouem. t.r. ’A«pu<Jr). In the cose' of Herman the ancient 
sanctity is stUl attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word biim&h, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, setrns to denote primarily a ‘ height.' It is thus a 


witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (Bee Hioh 
P uce). Among the Phcenldans, Phil; BvLlius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Mfiller, PUG p. 6G0, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Sludicn, 11. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvL 2.16 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory nearTripolis. 
For holy mountains in the Phcen. colonies see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 240. For holy mountains In Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia see Baudissin, 11. 240. For modern survivals ot 
this cult see Curtiss, Vrsem. Bel. p. ,353fT. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their b c '&Um. The name of Serbfll, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ba'al. An Egyptian text speaks of the 'ba'al 
upon the mountains’ (\Y. M. Muller, Asicn u. 
Europa, p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba’al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25 9 ’ 5 , Dt 4 s , Hos 9’", Ps 10G 28 ), or simply Pc' or, 
as the name of the god (Nn 25 18 31 lc , Jos 22 17 , cf. 
Beth-Pe'or, Dt 3 M etc.) ; BamBth-ba’al, ' the high 
places of the ba'al' {Nu 22" 23 11 ’, Jos 13”); Har- 
hab-ba'alah, 'mountof the ba'Cdah’ (Jos 15 n );Zeus 
Afa6?/rios= Ba'al-Tabor (Gesenius, Thcs.s.v. -ron); 
Ba'ai-Herinon (Jg 3 3 , 1 Ch 5'”) ; Zeus Karmelos 
= Ba'ai-Cannel (Tac. Hist. ii. 78); among the 
Phoenicians, Ba'al-Lebanon (CIS 6), probably the 
same as the god ‘ Amurru, lord of the mountain ’ 
(Peisner, Hymn. p. 339, lines 143, 145; cf. KA T‘ 
433), and ’levs tpetos of Philo Byblius; Ba'li-ra'si 
= Ba‘al-ra’s, ‘ba'al of the promontory’ (Shal- 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB i. 141) ; Zens 
JC«rios=Ba'al-Kasiw, ’ba’al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatean inscriptions vxp rria (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238) ; at Carthage, Satumns lialcaranensis— 
Ba'al-Karnaim, ‘ba'al of the two horns,’ who 
was worshipped on a two-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bfi [furnein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stehe, dating from the 2nd and 
3rd cents, a.d., bearing the inscription ‘Satnrno 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto’ 
(Toutain, Mtlanges 6 cole /rang., Borne, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pi. i.-iv.). 

5 . Ba'als of stones. — Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, maqscb6th, or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 


Among the Arabs the most famous Instance is the black stone 
ot Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also n holy stone at the sanctuary’ of nl-’Uzzk 
at Nabla(WeIlhausen, Resit 2, p. 89), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of I’etra (Suidas, t.v. Zcvv npnjt ; Epiphan. Pananon, It). 
The prohibitions of the Lair assume that such stones were stand- 
ing In all parts of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 201, Dt 123 igffl, j er gu gs). 
The following holy stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 244); ‘Lot’s Wife ’ (Gn 19 3 ®); the Btoncsnt 
Gilgal, ' Die circle’ (Jos 4 3 -- 0 ) ; the stone at Beth-Shemesb (1 8 
613), at Zor’ah (JglS‘9) ; the pillar of Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn85M); the stone of Bohan (Jos 16 s 18H) ; the stone Zobeletli, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 1 B ) ; the * foundation-stone ’ in the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. Foma, 64a) ; the Btone of help at Mizpah (1 S 7'-) ; 
the stone 'Ejel, near Gibeah 0 S 2018) ; the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2813-22 mis 85X5, at Ophrah (Jg C 23 ), at Shcchem (Jos 2427^ jg o<l) ; 
the stones on Ebal (Dt27<), on Mount Gilead (Gn 31«-32). Among 
the Phcenicians the name ?ur, Tyre, ‘rock,’ Is perhaps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local god. Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pleria, bear tho inscription ’Zeus Kasios,’ and show nn upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, IlldaiUes Ant. v. 270f.). 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 
(see Asiitahv, 4), so also In Syria the god EJagnbal at Emesa 
(Coben, Dlsadptiondes monnates, r>. 630 ff., Nos. 120-129, pi. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent, there was a similar holv stone 
(Bear. z. AUerthumshunde, ISS0, p. 772; see Mas?EbXii). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemcr, Arabia, pp. SO, S3, 
284, ond for modem Syria see Curtiss, Vrtrm. Bel. p. 90 ff. 

Similar in character to the matflbith, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the hammdntm, which along with altars, 'dshirlm, and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 263°, Is 178 
278, Ezk 0L«, 2 Ch 144.(3) 344.7). In the Palmyrene inscription 
(del ogu6, op. at. 123a) a hammdna is dedicated to the sun. In 
an Inscription from Cm el-’Awamld (CIS £) and in the ifa’sub 
inscnptlon (Hoffmann, ‘Phon. Inschr,’ A GG xxxvi. , 1890, p. 20 ff.) 
the deity 'El-hammdn occurs. Over 2000 Inscriptions on small 
upnght stela?, like gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, *To the LadyTanit, face of Ba’al, and to the Lord ltei'al- 
l hamTnan , so and so has dedicated this.* Ba'al-hammSn is also 
mentioned frequently In inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (CIS 41H, 405; Butins’, Karth. 
/rtwir. 123)1 the dedication is to IJammdn without the prefixed 
»t that fiammdn was derived from the 

iafe Heb. and Babbimc word 1 )ammd , ‘sun/ and translated it 
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' Hun-imagos ’ — an opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions and commentators ; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders fuAt va, f}5t\vyi iara, elSmka, 
Ttiiivri, viyjjXa; Jerome, simulacra, delubra. bo support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a hammana is dedicated 
.o the sun, since, according to 2 Ob 34 4 , the ftammanlm belonged 
to ‘the bed'lim * in general. That Ba'al-hamman had solar 
attributes, or that the name means * owner of the sun ’ or ‘ glow- 

1 ng ba'al,’ has not been proved. Ba'al is never compounded with 
shemesh, ‘ the sun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (6ee below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
bammdn as a synonym of shemesh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘glowing,’ agreeing with Ba'al, is also without analogy (see below, 
io). The suggestion of Renan ( CIS i. i. 2SSf.), that hammun 
is the same as the Egyptian god AmunRa, is untenable, because 
in Hob. his name appears as ’Amon. The theory of Haldvy 
(Milanges, p. 420), that liamman is Jit Amanus, and that Ba'al- 
fiamman is the Ba'al of this mountain, is more in accordance 
with Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used in the cultof this deity should have 
been called * Amtnuses.’ For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. W’e seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that liamman is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba'al-hamman is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly' in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Ba'al-tamar, ‘Ba'al of the palm,’ and Ba’aiath- 
bt'ir, • Ba'alath of the well.’ From the OT references it appears 
that the hammdnim were artificial products, 1 the work of their 
fingers ’ (Is 178), that they ‘rose up '(Is 27 9 )‘ above the altars’ 
(2 Ch 34 4 ), that they could be * cut off’ (Lv 2£P°), * broken ’ (Ezk 
0 { ), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 60, 2 Ch 347). These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the maffeb/Jlh. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where ft am- 
mfintm are mentioned are mafflbbth mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the b ammanlm are combined with the "ushlrim in Is 17 a 
27®, 2 Ch 844-7, just os the mafflbOth and the 'ashlrtm are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the hammdnim are 
only variant forms of the maffiboth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stelae 
dedicated to Ba'al-hamman at Carthage and other Phcen. 
colonies were just such bammanlm. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with fflr, IIS, ’rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el, ’my rock is a god' ; 
Zttr-Shaddai, ‘ a rock is Shaddai ’ ; Eli-fur, ‘ my god is a rock ’ ; 
Bcth-fur, ’ house of rock ' ; and, in the Pannmmu inscription from 
Zenjirli, Bar-fur, ‘son of rock’ (Lidzbarski, JS'ordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of ZUr as n name of Jahweh (Dt 324-18- 18 . JOf. y g 2-, 

2 S 223- S3. 47, la x 7 lo 3029 , Hab in etc.). The proper name Biz- 
pah, ■ hot stone,’ probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thunderbolt ’ that was reverenced as a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beth-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28 18 ' 13 , where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up beth-el, and Gn 3 1 13 , where 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a massebdh, where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phoenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Homans as fiahvkos, f3a.iru\ioy (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the * house of deity ’ was 
its ba'al, just as the human owner of a house was 
itsia'af ; e.g. Ba'al-liamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba' al-massebah does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the massebdh as a beth-el. 

6. Ba'als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ba'al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabiean goddess DhSt Himi, ‘she of the holy 
ground ’ (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
be found in mmn nVya (CIS 41), which with Renan 
is probably to be rendered ‘Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris ( = 77,7 H’n), who was 
worshipped at Sigus, in Nutnidia (OIL viii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba'al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Bn' al-Zcbtib (see above, 3), then 
this ‘ ba'al or the dwelling’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see l>elow, 8). 

7. Ba’als of places.— In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the ba'al was connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba'al is named from the place in which he was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba'al-Me'on 
{Nu 32 3a , Jos 13 17 , Ezk 25 9 , 1 Ch 5 s ), Ba’al-Shalishah 
(2 K 4 42 ), Ba'al-Hazor (2 S 13 23 ) ; in Phoenicia, Ba’al- 
Sidon (CIS 3), Ba'al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxvi. 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal (CIS 1, 177); in Syria’ 
Belos of Apamea (OIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor! 
Ba'al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotzendiensl, 149), Ba’al- 
Gazur (Head, Hist. Hum. 631 ). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of the-town where it was located. Sometimes 
we knew from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als. — The object with which the 
divinity w r as connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Phoenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be’el-sh e mayin, 
Ba’al-shamem. This name is not derived from 
shemesh, ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
by late Greek w’riters, but is derived from shdmagim, 

* sky,’ as Augustine (Quast. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘Balsamem quasi dominura coeli Pnnici 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one wiio lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Sabcean god, Dhd-Sam&wt, ‘lie of 
the sky.’ Ba'al-Shamcm is the Sem. counterpart 
of Vanina, OvpavSs, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, how’ever, that, while the latter 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba'al of the sky (Lidzharski, Ephcmeris, i. 3). 

Closely connected with Ba'al-shdmem in concep; 
tion is Ba’al-zephon (zaph6n), ‘ owner of the nort li.’ 
Tiiis was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
14 5, ®, Nu 33 7 ). A goddess, Ba’alat-zaphfin, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Muller, Asien v. 
Europa, p. 315). In the annals of Tiglatli-pileser 
III. (KIB ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba' ali-sapuna (cl. Sargon, Annals, 204). Id 
the treaty between Ba’al, king of Tyre, and Esar- 
haddon, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
is Ba' al-sapunu ( KAT * 357). There was a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13 27 , Jg 12 1 ), also in Southern 
Palestine (KIB v., No. 174, 16), hut it docs not 
seem likely that this god can have derived Ins name 
from either of these insignificant places, since hi* 
cult spread all the woy from Phoenicia ( to .Egypt. 
ZdphOn is rather an abbreviation of Ba al-zdphon, 
ana that in its turn of BSth-ba' al-zdphOn, lost as 
we find the series Md'On, Ba'al-Md'dn, and Beta- 
ba'al-Md'On (Nu 32 3 - M , Jos 13 17 ). Moreover, 
ZdphOn alone occurs as the name of a deity in tlie 
Phcen. proper names pma from Abydos {Gib Vfih 
prop from Cartilage (CIS 265), teuw from Carthage 
(CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba al-zdphon, 
with the elements reversed. The name Gir-fapun , 

* client of ZdphOn,' appears also as the name of 

eponym in the time of Ashurbnnipal (A/X> *• ’’ 

iv. 139). These names throw light upon the It 


proper names Zaphon, Zepbon, Zephonites, vT"*? / 
If ZdphOn is a god, we may cither suppose wita 
Gray (Hcb. Pr. Homes, p. 135) that tins ' 

of compounding two divine names, hkc Jeu 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may regard A'‘P > 
‘ the north,’ as an object that might eit t- - 
worshipped directly or he regarded as the a ■ a 
a deity, so that the god might be called 1. - , 

ently ZdphOn or Ba ' nl-Zdph0n. The 
the north as the dwelling-place LtWn 

attested among the Semites (Is 14 ; Baal- 

Bcitrdge, p. 22f. ; Baudissin, Sivdien, 
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zapMn , ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba 'al-shamem, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phan, pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side ( KAT s 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebul , ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with, reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdqc, p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Mel. Bab. 3 gy. 134, 151 ; KA T z pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the M'&ltm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the M'altm, but as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 



‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
man, Regem, Barak, and Reshcqih are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba'al-Ramman or Ba'al- 
Begem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. 1). 

9. Adopted ba'als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b e 'alim often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the M'altm of these places. 
Thus Dhil-Samdwi, ‘ he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Saharan inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqir ; and in 
like manner Ba al-shamem, ‘owner of the sky,’ is 
ba'al of Tyre (KAT 3 357), of the Phoenician 
colonics (Baethgen, Bcitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Yogiid, op. cit. 50). Ba'al-zdpMn, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phcenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Saharan inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS Iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the bcl of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the Ml of Ur and of JJarrnn 
(Lidzbarski, Nordscm. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-bdl (rinrrr), 

‘ the moon is ba'al.’ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephcmcris, i. 12) the name Ba'al-Regern appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ' the 
storm,’ lmd become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various '(Idhbnim, m'lakhim, 'ashtdrbth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the M'dlUn of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became tor the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Phoenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtait for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local Malhn also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b e dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba'al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
u. 247). Zeus Kcisios (=Ba al-gasiwjyetis also the 
ba al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FHG p. 568). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
1 ham. colonies. Ba' al-IJarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Rordscm. Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where fr'&Km 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries,. but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. ThiB usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or ‘ citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener ( Gottemamcn ) have been 
entitled ‘departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such R'Cdim in the Semitic religions there is no 
dear evidence. At the temple or Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of B abyapKibSys, BdA/iapKtil). This name is translated 
xolpavo! Kibpuy, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'al-Marqdd. MargSd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. MarqGd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘ Owner of the dancing-place ’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as * leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cypius (CIS 41) we meet 
KB-a rin. This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 
‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-m'rappe, ‘Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have anotherdepartmental 
ba'al ; but marpe, ■ healing-place,’ or m'rappe, 
‘ healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8 53 9 1 mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9“ 
El-bertth). This is commonly interpreted ‘Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
KitteJ), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, ICuenen, 
Weilhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zevs“OpKios (Hsldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of n’-o, b'rtth, we should perhaps 
read nva, b'rilth, ‘ cypress ’ (Ca l 17 ). The worship 
of a Phcen. goddess, Berouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FUG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2), Or 
perhaps we should read nma, b'crGth, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 
MerGth would then be the counterpart of Ba' a lath - 
b f er (Jos 19 s ). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al- 
Bcr&th, Ba'al of Beirut (Beiytus). 

Ba al-Gad (Jos II 17 12 7 13 5 ) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is G5 11 , probably also in 
the proper names Afigdal-Gad (Jo-, lowland Gaddi-El 
(Isu 13 10 ), Gaddi (Hu 13"), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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lleb. seal ; Gudu-bal—Gad-ba'al (Hoffmann, Phan. 
In-icr. 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-ilu, in 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, Deeds, No. 275, 
5; 443, etc.). For the cult of this god in Syria 
see Baethgen ( Bcitr . p. 76), and in Arabia, Well- 
hausen (j Restc 1 , p. 146) ; see ‘ Gad ’ in HDB and EBi. 
If Gad he regarded as the name of a deity in Baal - 
Gad, the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal 
formation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Ba'al-Gad, * the owner is Gad,’ and Gudu-ba'l, 

* Gad is the owner,’ are common as names of persons, 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, 
p. 134). Ba' al-ZapMn furnishes no real analogy, 
since ZdpMn is not only the name of a god, but 
also the name of a place, 'the north.’ If we might 
suppose that Ba'al-Gad was originally the name of 
a man, and that the place was named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved; but there are no 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth- 
gen (Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a case of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ' Ashtar- Chemosh, 
'Alar- Ate, Jahweh-Elokim ; but this implies that 
ba'al had become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stade ( Gesch . Isr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba'als, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba'al-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba' al- Judah. Even if Ba'al-Gad 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would 
make no difference, for, as we have just seen, b'-'alim 
frequently migrated. 

The name no’ byn ( CIS 865. 4) is commonly re- 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'al-yamim, 
‘owner of days,’ and is supposed to be a sort of 
Sem. Kronos ; but the reacting is very uncertain, 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba'al- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas.’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental ba'als. All are capable of 
an interpretation which makes them local ba'als 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably 
justified in concluding that ba'als who presided 
over human activities or abstract qualities were 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belonged rather to 'ddhdntm, mfldkhtm, and other 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Phoenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as Mu'allidtu, Mylitta, the 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the fr'dlim were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense in which ba'al was used as a 
divine name ivas that of ‘ owner ’ or ‘ proprietor.’ 

in. Bistort of tee Ba' al- cult.— -x. In 
Arabia. — In South Arabian inscriptions ba'al is 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘ pro- 
prietors ’ of particular shrines established in tneir 
honour. Thus, Ta’lab Biyam, ba'al of Tur'at, or 
ba'al of lyaduman ; Ha gar, ba'al of Maryab ; 
Ilmakk&h, ba'al of ’Awwam, or ba'al of Bar’ an ; 
'Atlitar, ba'al of ’Alam ; Shams, ba'alat of Guhfat, 
or ba'alat of Gabbaran ( CIS iv. 2. 3, 11. 1~ 19. 
2f., 28. If., 41. 2f., 43. 2f., 46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3f., 
80. 2f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba'als.’ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is originally at home, the Mirnean and 
Sabcean inscriptions use dhd (fem. dhdt), ‘he of,’ 

* she of.’ Thus instead of Ba' al-Shamcm we meet 
DM-Samdiot, ‘he of the sky,’ who is also ba'al of 
Baqfr ; and similarly Dhdt ijiuiay, Dhdt-Ba'ddn, 
Dhat-Gadrdn, who also become the ba'als of 
various shrines (CIS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopic ba'al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanifcish 


deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
old religious meaning of the word survives, how- 
ever, in ba'al, ‘feast. In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
ba'al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus mp, ‘in the presence of the 
ba'al' (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Ausalba'li, Garmalba'li, 'Abdalba'U 
(see Euting). In Nabatean the name occurs in 
B e 'el-Shdmin (CIS 163, cf. 176) and in the personal 
names Aiti-bSl (CIS 196) and Ba'al-Adh6n(1 CIS 
192). This ba'al apparently has heen borrowed 
from Syria. In classical Arabic ba'al is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. R. Smith 
(109 ff.) infers that the b r -'aUm were deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un 
known to the desert Semites, and were first 
worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 

( 1 ) because, as noted above, the b e 'alim cannot be 
limited to watered land, and b e 'altm of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 

( 2 ) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
ba 'l, or what the ba'l waters (= Athtar-land) or 
a ba 7-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic; (3) 
because the word can be used in such expres- 
sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross as 
their ba'l,' and the verb ba'ila, ‘he fia’Z-struck, 
frightened’; (4) because the sacred mountain Serial 
is probably a compound of sarw and ba'l. These 
are sufficient indications that ba'l was once a 


designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 
Noldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, p. 174 ; Wellhausen, 
Reste\ p. 146 ; art. Arabs, I. 9 ). Instead of ba'l, 
dhd, which has already begun to displace it in 
Sabaean and Minaean, is commonly usea in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g. DM-l-Balasa, DM- 
l-Rigl, Dhd-l-Kafain, Dhd- Anama, Dh&t-Anwat, 
Dhd-l-Labba, DMt-Hima, Dhd-sh-SharA. These 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
exact equivalent of ba'al names. On Dhd-sh- 
SharA, wellhausen (p. 61) remarks that three 
Sh arils are known, all wooded thickets with water. 
This god was widely worshipped in Arabia. (Well- 
hausen, op. cit. pp. 48-51), and was the chief god 
of the Nabateans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108). 
The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of jiopula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods_ became baals 01 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
were 360 different gods. Under Islfim these old 
h l 'dlim still survive as the jinn (W. R. Smitn, 
119ff.) and the ulia (Zwemer, Arabia, p. 47 ff.)- 
2 . In Canaan.— The earliest evidence of tne 
ba'al-calt in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where b- -r ( — ba' al) is mentioned as 
a god of the Canaanites and of the Hyksos 
vaaers (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhm, p. 47 ; AJJMt 
xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W. M. Muller, Asicn, P, 3 U *'J: 
In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the ba alat of Gebai 
is frequently mentioned (KIB v., Nos. 18. 00 u. . 

61. 54). Ba'al does not occur. In the P ers0 ”, 
names Bil-garib and Bil-ram, the god may be 
Babylonian Bel. It is probable that the ideogram 
IM in these letters should often be read Ba a • 
stead of A dad (Hommel, Altisr. Ueberluf. 
Knudtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv. 320 f. ; Zimmern, EAi 
357). The OT says that the fr'dlim were thogoof 
of the Canaanites, and that they were adopte J 
Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg - ’ 

Hos 2 MS ) ; consequently it is posable to lenni J 
good deal about them from survivals in isram- 
With the exception of Ba al- Judah (2S 0 ), 
possibly Ba'al-Gad (Jos 11”), the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ba'al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Bcth-ba al-Ma on, 

• house of the owner of Ma'on 5 (Jos 13 17 ), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba' al-Ma' on (Nu 
32 s ®) or Beth- Ma'on (Jer 48 s3 ). The following names 
occur: Ba' a latk-b c 'er or Ba'al (Jos 19 8 , 1 Ch 4 SS ), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15 s8 ), Ba'alath (Jos 19 44 ), Be'aloth 
(Jos 15 s1 ), Ba'al-bertth (Jg 9 4 ), Ba'al-HamSn (Ca 
8«), Ba'al-Hazor (2 S 13 s3 ), Ba'al-Eermon (Jg 3 s ), 
Ba'al-p e razhn (2 S 5 s0 ), Ba' al-Shalishah (2 K 4 4S ), 
Ba'al-tamar (Jg 20 s3 ), Har-hab-ba' tilah (Jos 15 u ), 
Kiruath-ba' al (Jos 16 60 ). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Beuben, Dan, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba'al- cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other b e 'alim whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2 s3 
Ll n 2 s0 , they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
ivery green tree. The existence of da'af-worskip 
n Phiiistia is attested by the name Ba'al-zebub 
\Ba' al-zebul) at Ekron (2 K l 21 ’) ; in Edom by the 
ersonal name Ba'al-hanan (Gn 36 ssff- ); in Moab, 
y the names Ba' al-Peor (Nu 25 3 ), Bamoth-ba'al 
(Nu 22 41 ), Beth - ba'al - Ma'on (Jos 13 17 , Mesha 
Inscr. lines 9, 30) ; in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Ba'alis (Jer 40 14 ; see AMMONITES). 

The b e 'allm who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 2 5, *• ls ) ; hut it is unsafe 
to infer from this that all the b e 'al{m of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also b c 'dlfm of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b e 'alim with the 
'ashtardth in such a wav as to suggest that the 
’ashtardth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b e 'dlim (e.g. Jg 2 IS 10 6 , 1 S 7 4 12 10 ). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,’ which the common noun ba'al 
had, every ba'al was regarded as the ‘husband’ of 
an 'ashtart. It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the ba'al- cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2 7 , Hos 4 11 ' 14 
7 4 ). The places where the b e 'ciltm were worshipped 
were known as bamCth, ‘high places’ (see High 
Place; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba'al [Nu 
22 41 ] and Banibula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
~9ck-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
nvered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
nentof such sanctuaries (seeKobinson, Bill. World, 
i90S, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
Ssherim, massebhSth, and hammantm (Jg 6“, 2 Ch 
14 s ' 0 34 4 ' 7 ). Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the b’'aUm, and were probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2 8 indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
b e 'dltm. Hos 2 13 speaks of * the days of the b'-'dliin 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers ’ (see Canaanites). 

3. In Israel.— The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms of Canaanitish civilization. With _ this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the. grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the early prophets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the o e 'altm ’ ; 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure or national unify 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba' al. Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.C. 1050 
the Philistines conquered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26 8 ). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
b e 'altm of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clanB in a common cult in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the b c 'altm and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated with the 
b e 'al(m ; but the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the be'alim were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
bad hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
b e 'alim, not by avoiding them, or by destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. The name ba'al 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the b c 'al(ni 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the be'dltm were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had appro- 
priated everything that belonged to the b'altin 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 2 S 5 20 
David interprets the name Ba' al-p r rdzhn as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are as follows : Jernb- 
ba'al, ‘the ba'al contends’ (Jg S 35 ) ; Ish-ba'al, 
‘ man of the ba'al,’ a son of Saul (1 Ch 8 s3 ), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11 J1 ) ; Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9 43 8 34 ); Ba’al-yada', ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch 14 7 ) ; Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,’ a Gederite (1 Ch 
2.7 SS ). No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, who has become the bct'al of Canaan, into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
since Jernb-ba'al, Saul and David, were all loyal (1 K 22“ ( 6 S J, 2 K 8 18 ), doubtless as the price of & 
adherents of Jahweh. In Ba'al-Yah, ‘the ba'al is Phoenician alliance that maintained heron the 
Jali web,’ the name of one of David’s helpers (1 Ch throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
I 2 5 }, the identity of the ba'al with Jahweh is incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘ and all 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'al (Jg 9 25 ), if Kuenen’s the people of the land went into the house of the 
emendation be correct. These names accordingly ba’al and brake it do urn ; his altars and his images 
belong to a period when worshippers of Jahweh brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
were conquering the b e 'alim by identifying them the priest of the ba'al before the altars’ (2 K ll 18 ). 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time In the recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
of Hosea the b c 'dlim were not foreign gods, but Manasseh, the Tyrian ba'al was once more wor- 
local Jahwelis. Hos 2 10 says that Israel has called shipped (2 IC 21 3 ). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
Jahweh ba’al, and 2 IK 13 identify the feasts of allude whenever they speak of ‘the ba'al' in con- 
Jahweh with the days of the b e 'dltm. As a trast to ‘the b e 'ulim.‘ Under Josiah this cult was 
result of this process the fc'uUm lost their power, stamped out (2 K 23 4 - 6fr, )> and did not again gain a 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan; but the foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
victory was purchased at the cost of a mixture of never appealed strongly to the mass of the people, 
the religion of Jahweh with all sorts of alien With the old b e 'tdim of Canaan it was very 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem different. They were so thoroughly identified with 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh ; the Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro- unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
blem how to purge the religion of Jahweh from the efforts of the pre-exilic prophets to banish 
the heathen innovations that had entered it. them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
Their efforts were only partially successful, and good king, and after every attempted reformation, 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, the editor of Kings records: * Nevertheless the 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise high places were not taken away, the people still 
between Propiietism and Ba'alism. sacrificed and burned incense in the high places.’ 

A totally different sort of ia'aLcult was the The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
worship of Melkart, ba'al of Tyre (see below, 4 ), Josiah had for their central aim the destruction of 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of the b e 'dlim by the centralization of worship at 
Ahab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, Jerusalem; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
Aliah was constrained to seek the help of Plioen- that the effort was unsuccessful. It was the Exile, 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
the daughter of Ethba'al, king of Tyre (1 K 16 31 ). old religious associations of Canaan, _ that finally 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
(cf. 2 K 16 7 ' 16 ) ; consequently Ahab was compelled terpreting literally the words of Hos 2 18 1”) ‘I will 
to establish the cult of Melkart in Samaria (1 K take away the names of the be'dlim out of lier 
16 3U *). Against this religious innovation Elijah mouth,’ substituted bbshclh, _ * shameful thing,’ in 
and Elisha warred (1 K 18. 19 16 ’ 18 , 2 K 9. 10). the place of ba’al in the reading of the Scriptures. 
There is no record that either of these prophets In Jer 3 W and elsewhere bbsheth has actually taken 
opposed the old native b e 'dlim that were identified the place of ba'al in the Heh. text. The Greek 
with Jahweh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for version often has i] Baa\ to indicate that the 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- reader is to substitute o itrxyvy for ba'al, and in 
sequently ; but the ba'al of Tyre was a foreign god, 1 K IS 18 ' 25 this alternates with ba'al in the text, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (1 K Particularly in the Books of Samuel ha al has 
18 21 ), hence the intensity of the opposition of these been eliminated from names of persons, although 
prophets. According to 1 K 18, Elijah was sue- it has been allowed to stand in the parallels m 
cessful, and in agreement with this we learn from Chronicles. Thus Ish-ba'al (1 Ch 8 33 ) =Jsh-boshetn 
the annals of Shalmaneser II. that in B.c. 856 Ahab throughout Samuel ( Ish-vi , IS U 43 ); Ish-ba al 
Avas no longer in alliance Avith Phoenicia, but AA'as (1 Ch ll n )= Joskeb-bashshebeth (2 S 23 s ) ; Men-oa al 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Probably (1 Ch 9 40b ), or Merib-ba' al (1 Ch O 401 , 1 Ch 8 )- 
Damascus Avas so hard pushed that it Avas AAdliing Mephi-bosheth (2 S 4 4 , cf. the other M ephi-boskctn, 
to grant an alliance Avithout the condition of the 2 S 21 s ) ; Ba' al-yada' (1 Ch 14 7 ) — El-yada (-■ o 
adoption of its god Rimmon by Israel, and public 5 !C ). Abi-albon (2 S 23 31 ) is perhaps a perversion 
sentiment AA'as sufficiently strong in Israel to com- of Abi-ba'al, and 'Ebed, 'slave’ ( J g 9_ ), of some 
pel Ahab to give up the Phoenicians and their god ba'al compound (see Geiger, ZDMG xau., 1862, _pp- 
and seek this neAV ally. Subsequently Ahab must 728-732 ; Nestle, Die isr. Eigennamen, PP- 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 132; Dillmann, SBAW, pliil.-bist. El., 1881, p. 
re-established relations Avith Phoenicia, for he died 609 tf. ; Wellhausen, B. Samuelis, pp. xiifr., 3 U 1 . ; 
fighting against the Syrians (1 K 22 M ). After his Driver, Samuel, pp. 186, 195 f., 279 ;_Gray, ■ 
death, under the influence of the queen-mother, Proper Names, pp. 121-136). In spite ot tues 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba'al Avas intro- efforts, hoAA'ever, ba'al remained in Mishmc lie • 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22 !s ). This cost as a designation of naturally irrigated ian 
the dynasty of Omri the throne. Instigated by (see above, ii. i), and under modified forms ti 
Elisha, Jehu sleAV Jezebel and her son Jeho- ba'al cult lingered in the rural districts, 
ram, and exterminated the Avorship of Melkart modem Palestine, the JeAvs unite AVith the on - 
Avith fire and sAvord (2 K 9. 10). Immediately tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous iO ' 
after this, in B.c. 842, Ave find him paying tribute saints that are only the_ thinly-disguised & a 
to Assyria instead of Phcenicia, apparently on of earlier days. In spite of all the ellort 
terms that did not demand the worship of Asbur. Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, o 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the may still say with the author of Kings, ■h> 
northern kingdom. The problem Avhich confronted tbeless the high places are not taken awiy, . • j, 
Amos and Hosea Avas not the expulsion of this people still sacrifice and bum incense in the g 

foreign deity, but the purification of the religion places’ (see Curtiss, Urscm. Bel. p. 81 0.}. 

of JaliAV eh from admixture AA’ith rites of the ancient 4 . In Phcenicia and the Phoenician coiom ' 

b c 'dlim of Canaan. In Phoenicia the name seems to have hee 1 

The AYorship of the Tyrian ba’al Avas introduced nounced ba'l, to judge from such proper na 
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Hannibal, Asdrubal (Schroder, Die Plion. Sprache, 
p. 84). The most important of all the Phoen. 
h'dltm was ‘our lord Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre’ 
[CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhaddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre (KAT 3 357), 
as (Hit) Mi-il-har-ti, one of the great gods of Tyre. 
His name Melkart (=Mdcle-kiryath, ‘king of the 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba'al, just as 
Jahweh was identified with the b f ciltm of Canaan. 
In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 
ba'al refers to Melkart : thus, Abi-ba'al, the father 
of Hiram; Ba'al- asar I., the contemporary of 
Kehoboam ; Eth-ba'al (Assyr. Tu-ba'-lu), the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16 s1 ) ; Ba'al- asar II., the 
successor of Eth-ba'al ; Ba'al I., the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba'al II., the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba'al II. (B.C. 573-664), and 
somewhat later Mer-ba' al. He is also the ba'al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
pounded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Northern. 
Epig. 239 ff.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. v. 3, cont. Ap. i. 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult_ little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
’Asher ah (1 IC 16 32 , 2 K 10 21 11*), also a massibah, 
or standing stone (2 K 3 2 10 20 ). An image is 
mentioned (2 K ll 18 ), and is implied in 1 K 19 18 , 
Hos 2 10 1 8 ). There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated ’Asher ah (1 K 18'°), also Clicmarim, 
or priests of the ba'al (2 K 23°, Zepli l 4 ). The 
bullock was sacrificed to Mm (1 K 18 26 ). Like 
other m'lalcMm, Melkart received human sacrifice 
(see under art. AMMONITES, vol. i. p. 391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19 5 32 J3 ), but this was in his capacity as melelc 
and not as ba'al. From this the inference cannot 
be drawn that such saciifices were customaiy in 
the service of other h'alim. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 IC 19 18 ; dancing round the 
al tar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 IC 18 25 ' 23 . 

Distinguished from Ba'al-Mcllcart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba' al-ma-la-gi-e (KAT 3 357). This is apparently 
Ba'al-Malki, ‘Ba'al my king,’ and is the same ns 
Milk-ba'al of the Phccnician colonies ( CIS 123a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was differentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-mc = Ba'al-shamera, 1 owner of the sky ’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of Tyre in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KAT 3 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
'Awamid, near Tyre (CIS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba' al-shamem a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba' al-shamem. Philo Byblius also 

records the worship of B ee\<rAin)v in Phoenicia 
(Muller, FUG p. 5G6). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant. mi. v. 3; cont. Ap. i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(Ba'al-shamcm), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a difl'erent 
deity from Ba'al - shamem the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions Ba-al-sa-pu-nu=Ba'al-zaphQn, 
' owner of the north ’ (see above, ii. 8). ' Ba'al- 
liamman (see above, ii. 5) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma'sub inscription, line 3 (BA, 1885, 
380 ff.), and in the second inscription from 
m-el-Awamid (CIS i. 8). Besides these b’-'dUm 
■which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
were numerous local Malim of a more primitive 
character. Ba' al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
(=Ba al-Tabor) in the Phoenician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother - country (see above, ii.. 4). The 
river Bclus, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local ba'al of the stream (see above, ii. 1). Ba'al- 
Sidon is mentioned in CIS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated ' Ashtart shem- ba'al, ‘'Ashtart name of the 
ba'al.' He still survives in Neby Saida, the Muslim 
patron saint of modem Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba al-MarqGd (see above, ii. 
10), and Ba' al-rosh, 'owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nalir el-ICelb just north of Beirut 
(KAT 3 43). At Gebal 'Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba'alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1; KIB v., No. 55; Philo Bybl., ed. 
Muller, p. 569; Lucian, Den Syr. 6 ; see’AsHTART). 

In the Phoenician colonies all the great b e 'altm 
of the mother-country were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local b e 'alim. Ba’al- 
Zaph6n is found in Egypt (Ex 14 2 - 9 , Nu 33 7 ), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zaphbn at Abydos (CIS 
108); also Ba'alti-sapuna at Memphis (Muller, 
Asien, p. 315). Zeus Kasios (=Ba’al-)£asiw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-Melkart (CIS 14. 7 ) ; Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba' al-shamem (de Vog'116, 
50=le Bas, lii. 2631); Ba'al -Lebanon (CIS 5); 
Ba'al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and Ba'al-ymm (CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Bhodes there is Zeus 
Atabyrios (=Ba'al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudissin, ii. 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Paus. v. 25; Herod. 

ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba'al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, e.g. ' Abd- 
Melkart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ' Abd-Melkar 
(Euting, Karth. Inschr. 18= Ammicar, CIL viii. 
68), Ammat-Melkart or Mat-Melkart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod-Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9618), Nat -Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Mclkart for Ba'l-Mellcart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart - Tialaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), Nan-Mclfcart (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Milk-Ba'al is also 
found, as in Phoenicia (CIS 123 a, 147, 194). Ba'al- 
Adon (CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba'al of 
Tyre with the Adonis of Gebal. Ba'al-shamem also 
appears (CIS 379). In Plautus (Pcemdus, 1027), 
Hanno swears guneb Balsamem (=cac!?ya \>wj). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity (PL 

iii. 797). The worship of Ba' al-Zapli&n at Carthage 
is attested by the proper names ZaphCn-ba'al (CIS 
207, 857) and 'Abd-ZaphCni (CIS 265). Ba'al- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba'al-bamman is named alone. The god 
is repiesented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stelre bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the U'attm 
°f ^ Canaan (see Gesenius, Pham. Monumenta, 
‘Numid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis (-Ba'al-Nar- 
naim, * owner of the two horns’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba'alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba'al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (CIS 121). Another pillar from Malta hears 
the inscription, ‘ Pillar of Mulc-Ba’al, which Nahum 
has placed for Ba'al IJamman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words ’ (CIS 123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
II ilk- Ba'al with Ba' al-hammdn. In Sicily we 
find a Bosh-Melkart (Renan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zeus Atabyrios ( = Ba'al - Tabor, see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 247) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
' Abd-Melkart (CIS 152) and Bod-Melkart { CIS 
138), Milk-Ba'al and Ba'al-Iiammdn ( CIS 147), 
Ba'al-shdmem (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Ba'al-zdphbn (CIS i. 227). At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Hercules (Melkart) was worshipped 
(Arrian, Alex. ii. 16. 5) ; also at Gades (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 fl'.), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, UN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia. — 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
*71/3 Mel (cf. LXX Beelphegor [Nu 25 3, 6 ], Beelsebul 
[Mt 10 55 ]). The name Ba'albek is evidently a 
compound with ba'al , but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann (ZA 
xi. 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
rnelek (cf. Milk-Ba'al in Tyre and Malak-bel in 
Palmyra). Balanios ( = ba/alan , ‘our ba'al') is 

f iven as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus (Ghron. 

'asch. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local ba'al. 
In Damascus, J uppiter Damascenus ( = pbm bps) was 
worshipped -with ' Athtar (—' Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2 ; Etym. Mag. s.v. AapaaMt). In- 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddington, 1879; 
cf. 2549 f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (OIL vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La'ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Bcelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benliadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent. B.C. ; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, -witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba'al-shamayim (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions simitiques, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba' al-shdmem, ‘owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabataeans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form Be'el- 
shamin, pc' bps (de Vogu6, Inscr. Sent. 19, No. 16 ; 
50, note 1 ; 53, No. 73 ; Euting, Berichtc Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title [Dc bps 
nobp n*id, * owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated, AU peyla-rip repawltp. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogii6, Palm. 74r-105 al .) ; that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels Avhich read, Ad ufitrry teal hrpKiip. One 
inscription (de VogUe, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogue as to identify him with 'HAtos ; but this is 
very doubtful. The form 5 s ' el in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin, bps does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘ husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is bSl. Ba' al-shamem was probably origin- 
ally a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B e el-shdmtn, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabateans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the M'dltm of the Sem. world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
'Agli-b6l and Malak-bel (de Vogii6, 93). Apart 
from Be' el-shdmtn, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions ( ZDMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; CIG 6015 ; de Vogu6, 140, 153). 'Agli- 
b61 (/irriry, ' A.yhl§u\o$) was evidently a moon-god, 
since he is depicted as a young warrior wifti a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogii6 connects 'Agli with 
bip, ‘ bullock,’ as a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba'al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
Ml ; e.g. ' Abdi-bbl, AftolpChos (Vog. 6), Zebad-Ml 
(frequently), Repha-b6l, 'Pe^ajSwAos (Vog. 66), Aavl- 
pu\os (CIG 4665), Ma60apu\luiy (Waddington, 2579), 
B6l-barak, Bdl-laha, BOl-azor, etc. (On the use of 
b6l over against b e 'el and Ml in Palm, see Noldeke, 
ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 474; Baudissin, PEE 3 324; 
on the proper names, Ledrain, Dictionmire des 
noms propres palmyrSniens. ) Malak-bel (Vnn^D, 
MaAdxpyhos), like Milk-ba'al (see above, i., iii. 4), 
is a compound of Malak ( =Melek, Molcch, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with Ml ( — ba'al). The form Ml suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. origin (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmem, KAT 8 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die Bel. Bab. u. Ass. p. 162). The rayswith which 
this god is represented on the monuments (Lajard, 
Cypres, pi. I., II.) suggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian Bel-Marduk (see below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol (ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
‘sol sanctissimus.’ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are Bel and YarhiMl 
(de Vogiid, p. 64). Bel, as the form of his name 
and his conjunction with Belli show, is im- 
ported from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 
Ml of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 50, 
51 ; de Vogiid, op. cit. 132, 133, 134). Many proper 
names are compounded with Ml as with Ml, e.g. 
Ela-Ml (’EXd/^Xos), Bel-'agab (ByKim^os), Bel- 
barak, Bel-suri (B17A0- oipov), Ndr-bel [SoupfAjKov), 
' Abdi - Ml (see Ledrain, Dictionnaire). As in 
Babylon, so in Palmyra Bel is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal {Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bel, Shemcsh. As 
in Babylonia, BSl has his consort Belti, ‘ my 
lady’ (de Vogiid, 52, 155). B61’s paredros Yarhi- 
b61 ( ’Iaplf3ta\os) has the masculine predicates nw 
and 8els. The name is compounded of ny, ‘the 
moon,’ and bis — ba'al (de Vogiid, 93; Waddington, 
2571c). Yarhi alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogii6, 16). To Yarhi-bol a medicinal spring 
called “E<f>Ka ( = spes) was dedicated (de Vogii6, 99 ; 
Waddington, 2571c). Like ' Agli-Ml, Yarhi-Ml is 
to he regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moon -ba'als came to he worshipped 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba'al seems to be found in BoAddy, known to 
Damascins (in Photius, cod. 242). This is a com- 
pound of the two gods B01 and 'Ate (see Ate). Un 
the ba'al-eult at Palmyra see de Vogii6, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitrage, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba'al of Apamea, ‘ fortunes rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic mscnpti 
(OIL xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass, (lxxvm. 8). Be 
perhaps to he identified with Zeus Baitokai/ce , 
the ba'al of the village of Baitokaike, # n 
Apamea (CIG 4474=Le Bas, 2720a; CIL 111. 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeus Kasios 
( = Ba'al-Kasiw), whose cult we have found 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabateans he 
appears as Ifctsiw or Ela Ifasiw (de Vogue, Syr. 
Cent. Nabat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. I, 2; Hauran. v.}. 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Kobe, 
the chief god of the Edomites {see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nzp, * cut off,’ de Vogud refers 
to the ‘precipice’ on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most bet al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Selencia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Misopog., ed. Spanheim, _ p. 361; 
Ammianus Marcellimfe, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. JZdatov 
Spot). Euhemexus (in Euseb. Prczp. JSvang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius (PEG, p. 666) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios , and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
mtdailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Ba'al- 
Kasiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogtid, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see ATARGATIS). At Sanral (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba'al-JJarran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of I,iarran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barslri, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsias =nn bill (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba'al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariaratlies I. 
(t B.c. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d’Asie Mineure, p. 28 f.). 

The Ba'al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Askurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Hr in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to Harran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Harran in Gn 11 s1 ). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.C. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that Harran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (Annals, ed. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nahonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Harran 
(Rawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8-ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be'el-shamin, ‘ the owner 
of the sky, ’ at Harran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon -god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). il- 
shamin is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, v. 78 if. ; Bickel, Be'el-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis, etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bapa-a/xiSsojs ( Barshimnw , Parshamin, Parsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
m Armenia, was none other than B e 'el-shamin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to) Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Kistoriens de V Armtnie, i. 24, 40, 166 ; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B°'el - shamin wa3 generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summits deus. This was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympias in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘ lord of the world,’ /dyicrros, 
Ciptirros, at Palmyra). Identification with Ann, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6 a ; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12“ Ba' al-shdmem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochus 
Bpiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkils-shdmem, * the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydmmonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydmmonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress ’ ; thus, 
En-ki, ‘master of the sea’; En~zu, ‘master of 
wisdom ’ ; Nin-ki , ‘mistress of the sea’ ; Nin-har- 
sag, ‘ mistress of the great mountain ’ ; Nin-sun, 

‘ mistress of destruction ’ ; Nin-e-gal, ‘ mistress of 
the great house (temple)’; Nin-Mar, ‘mistress 
of Mar ’ ; Nin-a, ‘ mistress of water ’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. 'Ashtart, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘master of Girsu’; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths ; Nin - shah, ‘ master of the wild 
boar ’ ; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here maybe mentioned Ami, ‘the sky’; En-lil, 
‘master of the wind,’ not ‘master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since Guaea 
{Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19= VAB [ Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek ], I. i. 114) calls him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’; Utu, ‘the sun’; Ur or 
En - zu, * the moon ’ ; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘proprietors’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became * the residence of Anu ’ (K1B 
vi. 63) and Der ‘ the city of Anu ’ {KIB iii. 165) ; 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became gTeat gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had hecome the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ par excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts or Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘ king of heaven and earth ’ {VAB p. 16), ‘ king of 
the lands, father of the gods’ (VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat upon the 
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mountain of the north -where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain. His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house.’ All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the political as well as 
the religious centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre-historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.C.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘ the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ One of her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Amt, ‘ the sky,’ and En-lci, ‘ lord of the sea.’ Anu 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, otherwise known as E-a, ‘ house of water,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im- 
portant cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as B.C. 4000) the 
triad En-lil, Anu, and En-hi is already known 
( FAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Anu, lord of the sky ; 
En-ltl, lord of the earth ; and En-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, ‘the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth ’ (Jastrow, Die Bel. Bab. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur ; Utu, the sun -god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was due to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word Ml l — ba'al, cf. Aram, ^ra) in all the senses in 
which it was used by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master ’ or * lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods as Ml, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper addressed his god as 
Mil, ‘my lord’ — a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 
ground, and adopted them as their own, just as 
Israel adopted the M'altm of Canaan. The en of a 
particular object or locality became for them the 
Ml ; the nin, the Mlit. The old Sumerian moon- 
god Ur became Sin, the Ml of Ur ; the sun-god of 
Sippar, Shamash, the Ml of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Isntar, the Mlit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsu, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the Mis or Mlits of their respective sanctuaries. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as Bel par excellence (there is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when BSl was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in Babylonia Bel became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'al among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sag, the consort of En-lil, was 
known as BSlit, ‘the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The result 


is that before the time of Hammurabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En-lil 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bel. From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bel or Btlu. The old name En-lil 
continued, however, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bel down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatum, king of Lagash 
(c. 3000 B.c.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘ the strong calf of En-lil .’ When he conquers the 
people of Gishlra, it is in the name of En-lil (VAB 
l. 14). He speaks of himself as ‘endued with 
strength by En-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-har-sag ’ ( VAB i. 19). He owes his position as 
king to the fact that ‘ his name has been spoken 
by En-lil’ ( VABi. 19). Entemena of Lagash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nippur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god ( VAB i. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-lil ( VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil (VAB i. 128, 130). Nin- 
girsu, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of En-lil (VAB i. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-adda, 
‘house of the father,’ which shows the superior 
position that he held over against the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-kur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur ( VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur En-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 1965-c, 198, 20 Ob~d). Aradsin of Larsa 
calls En-lil his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i. 212). votive inscriptions in his honour 
from Icings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam (VAB i. 181). 

The primitive character of BSl of Nippur is diffi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather that 
he was conceived as a mighty warrior, armed with a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers ( VAB i. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men ( VAB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them (VAB i, 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur ; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lands. 

The high position that Bel of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost through the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of Hammurabi (c. 2200 B.C..), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity. He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of Icings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon, tie 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the Ml of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
god, had become the Ml of Ur. When Hammura i 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babyloni 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was sudden y 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. » 
now became B61, or ‘lord par excellence ; ana 
title presently became a proper name that i 
used even more frequently than his realna > 
Marduk. There were now two Pels m Baby o 
—the old Bel of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced througn t 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bil of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to he the de facto 
lord through the strength of gammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates by affirming 
their identity ? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of gammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old Bil of Nippur, ‘ lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bel of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bil of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival. When gamin urabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bel, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marcluk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old Bel entirely even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad— Ann, Bel, Ea 
—Bil held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk ; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
purposes of worship, Enlil-Bil was absorbed by 
Marduk-Bil. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Mar d-uk to be the same as the older Bil 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims flocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Bil of Nippur (Hilpreclit, Old Bab. Inscr. I. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and Bil of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, Bilit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with Bil. Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, a relatively 
unimportant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old Bilit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, bat Bilit held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, Bil 
usually means Marduk. He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon {after Ashur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nabu, the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service ol Bel, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Bil at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older Bel of Nippur. The old triad, 
Ann, Bil, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as a separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian lungs speak ot Bil, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the Bil of Nippur. Tiglatli-Pileser X. 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old Bil ’ at Ashur (Bawlinson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of Bel as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, bil retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ilAni rabtiti bileya, ‘ the great gods my 
lords.’ Bilit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Amt or Ashur. Her name is also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar. This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun bilit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘ mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might he called 1 mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title he confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older Bilit, he calls her Bilit of 
Nippur (Rawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 

In the New Bah. period Bil-Mardnk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr. period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
■with great glory by Nahopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nahomdus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
Bil, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarug {ZB MG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When Bel is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old Bil is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 51‘ 4 he is called 'Bel of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46 1 he is named in connexion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 5 fp Merodach { = Marduk) stands in poetic 
parallelism with Bil. Cf. also Bel and the Dragon 
(=Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6« (cf. 6“). Bil also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7. Among the Greeks and Romans. — Through 
Phcen. colonies in all partB of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. b e 'dlim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Gneco-Roman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. name, e.g. Balanios at Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Phoenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at Heir el-Qal'a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Sigus, Aglibolos and Iaribolos at Palmyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr, or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ba'al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zens or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, e.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenos, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba'als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Satumus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyli., frag. 3 in FUG 
iii. 212; Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729; Pamascius, 
Vit. Isid. § 115 ; Job. Clirys. on Ps. 105, § 3 ; Tlieo- 
doret on Ps 105 28 in PG liii. 1730). The ba'al of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol. Malak-Bcl at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus ’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen. 1 . 642, 729 ; Nonn. Dionys. xl. 392 ff.; 
Maerobius, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius {s.v. B?)Xos), 
the Etym. Mag. {s.v. B?)X), and Parmenius (in Becker, 
Anecd. 225), connect ba'al with Ouranos. Ba'al- 
Mclkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Berakles (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage, 20 f . ). Late writ ers assert that in Persian 
Ba'al is the same as Arcs (Malalas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542; Chron. Pasch. i. 
18). This variety in the identification bears 
witness to the multiplicity of the F'dltm with 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Scliolz, Gbticndienst, p. 148 if. ; Baethgen, Beitrage, 
p. 19 fl - .). 

The Bab. Bil is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius {Aen. i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger Bil, hut in general only Marcluk-Bcl is 
known, and all the attributes of Enlil-Bil are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Damascius, de Princip. 125) knows 
that he is the son of Aos (. Ea ) and Daukc (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FEG ii. 497, 4ff.) and Castor 
(in Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how Bil slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
( Anab . iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (cf. Minucius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 

E . 48) and Josephus (Ant. X. xi. 1) tell how it was 
eautified by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian (Anab. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Paus. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 701 ; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of Bil at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 738 ; 
Diod. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. Bil was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
.Romans, as were the cults of the Phoen. and Syr. 
D'alim; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted into the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mitlira 
(see MlTHBA). Through the Bab. use of Bel as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god Bil, of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phoen. b e 'altm were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of Belos as a great god, worshipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744 ; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtius, iii. 3, 16). The form Belos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. Bil rather than 
from the Phoan. ba'al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba'al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab. Bel in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gotzendicnst (p. 365 ff.). 
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BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.— These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (aui bw) is the 
OT form (2 K I 2 - s - e> 1C ), and Beelzeboul * (fieeXffSoiiX, 
WH Seeje/3odX) the NT form (Mt 10 25 12 s4, 27 , Mk 
3 22 , Lk ll 15 - 18 - 19 ). 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
so famous that Ahaziali, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word am bjn would mean ‘lord of 
flies’ ; am = Assyrian zumbu, ‘a fly’ (cf. Ec 10 1 ). 
The LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of fchegod/3<£aX pviav (cf. LXX, 
ad loc., and Jos. Ant. IX. ii. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating paaXfepovp, 
while Symmaehus supports the NT form /9eeXfej9o6X. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (Utli cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Ebir-nari (a name applied in 
Neh 2 '• 9 to Syria and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AHT 
195), Movers (Die Phonizier, i. 260 ff.) held that 
the original name was bu? bj/a=‘lord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since ba; in 
the sense of ‘ house ’ (1 K. 8 1 * and Ps 49 1 *) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63 1B and Hab 3 U it is 
used of a station or abode in the heavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chagiga, 126) but is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Hal6vy (J A xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the Sjiapuna 
of the el-Amarna letters (KB v. 174. 16) — a theory 
which Kittel (‘Konige,’ in Nowack’s Sandkom- 
mentor, ad loc.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states that the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A Y tars 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ff). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do not know, 
though Baethgen (Beit. z. sem. Beligionsgesch. 1888, 
p. 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by flies. In the NT, as already noted, the name 
is BeeXfeBovX and is applied to the lord of the 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 3' a - , Lk 
11 1# - 1B ). Cf. above, p. 287\ 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was bur bjn, is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Jut 
10 28 olKoSetnrbrgs ( = ‘ master of the house f) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
wordB a translation of the other. If bui ( = house ) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have bun (=Syr. ‘ ' 

suggested to him, and might so understand tn 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authority in Greek MSS, It owes lis 

currency to the Vulgate. . _ , 

t Cbeyne (EBi, col. 614) holds that oiKoSeoTrortp suggests wo 
reading T3I bin, 1= Aram, ‘of,’ and T3 changed from n 3 — 
‘house.’ 
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name (so Gould, 'Mark,' in Inter. Crit. Com. p. 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is n variation of 
Baatzrbub, nnd that both tho form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to tho form, it 
is supposed (a) that the final b was changed to l 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘dung,’ ns In'al (=‘Iord’) is sometimes changed to 
Mshcth ( = ’ shame’) (cf. Esh-baal, 1 Ch 9”, with 
Ish-loshclh, 2 S 2 10 ) ; this perversion transformed 
‘fly’ to 'dung,' or ‘filth.’ ( b ) Baudissin (PBE 3 ) 
holds that b was changed to l in popular pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bdb-cl-Mandtb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandcl ; and (e) Riehtn ( HWB 5 ) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zcbul was Aramaizod to K33V7ja 
( = ‘lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of AidflcXot, or Satan, 

As to tho significance of Beel-zebonl in the NT 
period different theories have been proposed_ to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
(Urs thrift, p. 53) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became tho representative of 
heathen power, nnd so tlic arch-enemy of Israel. 
He founa confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic,’ mai would ho phonetically transformed 
into 331 ( = ‘ hostility'). This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable cnomy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Koinans took succes- 
sively the placo of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
m hut one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards tho fly ns the representative of evil. In 
B'rukhbth, 61a, it is said : ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the humnn heart.’ Again, 
in B'rtikhoth, 105, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4 s ff.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
intimate of tho fly goes back to the Mishna, for in 
Aboth, 5*, wo read : * Ally, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zohub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9 s4 shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probauly both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of his name into the 
Aramaic Mai bpa ( = ‘ lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zobub a synonym 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘lord of flies,’ 
this would bo sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
he reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of etbub to sebul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
tho analogy of bdsheth, cited above, the Talmud 
CAbodd ciitii, 185, cf. Dalman, Aram, Gram. p. 
137) shows that nai as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to Vat (‘dung’). 
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BXB, BAbI s.— Bab {t_A- = * Gato ’ in Arabic) 
was the title first assumed by Mlrza 'All Muham- 
mad, a yonng Sayyid of ShlrSz, who in A.H. 1260 
(*=A.D. 1844) began to preach a new religion, 


which spread through Persia with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of tho founder on July 
9, 1S30, nnd of some twenty-eight of liis principal 
disciples on September 15, 1S52, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both tho 
history ana tho doctrines of this religion^ present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America ; and tho literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive ; whiio the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

I, Antecedents. — In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Bab! doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Isl3m, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithnd 'askariyya division of the 
Shi’a, or ‘Sect of the Twelve’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sougiit elsewhere in this Encyclopedia under the 
appropriate headings ; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of the early BabI doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Im innate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth Imam, or Imam MahdI. 

According to the Shi'ite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Mam, his cousin 'All ibn Abl falio, who, 
being married to Ffifima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abtl Baler, 'Umar, and 'Uthm&n; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after 'Uthman’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-IJasan, 
the second Im5m, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayynd 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-IJusayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umnyyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Itorbela) on Muhar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shi’ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Im5ms all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the ’Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-Busayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird in., the last SasSnian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qfidisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-Busayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya’qtlbl (ed. 
Boutsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the ImSms are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of S5san. The Divine Right of the ImSms 
to the tenmoral supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 
* Rel. et Bhitoi. dam fjLtie Conl<-ale (td. 1S06X P- 275. 
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of the faithful on the spiritual guidance of the 
‘Imam of the Age,’ thus became the two most 
rharacteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shi'ite sects. ‘ Whosoever dies,’ says 
a well-known Shi'ite tradition, ‘ without recog- 
nizing the Imam of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ 

Now, according to the ‘ Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdl, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 (=A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 (=a.d. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or Jabulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and * fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity.’ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shi'ite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdl (also 
entitled Rujjatu’llah, ‘the Proof of God,’ Baqiy- 
yatu'llah] ' the Remnant of God,’ Sahibu'z-Zaman, 
' the Lord of the Age,’ and Qd’imu ' All Muhammad, 
‘ He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 

mad’), always adds the formula Arj-ji A ill 

(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent ! ’). 

Now, in connexion with BabI doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the ‘Manifestation’ (j*~e) 

of Mlrza 'All Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imfim Mahdl to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation ’ (i^-ooi). For 

the Imam Mahdl, according to the Shi'ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral sendee over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation,’ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shl'a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of whom bore the title of Bub, or 
‘ Gate.’ * This period is known as * the Minor 

L ... 

Occultation’ ((_y^ua e^AAx). In a.h. 329, how- 
ever, this series of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imam and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the BabI view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to a.h. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 

UT-'-VAi). 

It was in this sense, then, that Mlrza 'All Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
aid not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-Shalmaghanl, a Messiah of the 10th cent, of 
our era, and. by others, t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the ShaykhI school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’I (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
see the present writer’s tr. of the Traveller’s Narrative, 
ii. 296 ff. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title 'Bab* in thetr. of the Traveller’s Narra- 
tive, ii. 226-234. 


Imam there must always exist one, whom they 

entitled ShV a-i-Kamil (J--»l£ AjoA), 'the Perfect 
Shi'ite,’ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Ahmad nor his successor 
Sayyid Ka?im of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab,’ hut their conception of ‘the 
Perfect Shi’ite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by that title. To this ShaykhI 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mlrza ’All 
Muhammad himself, but Mulla Rusayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Kazim his followers were naturally im- 
pelled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
Shi’ite’ to seek his successor. There were two 
claimants, Mlrza 'All Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Sayyid Karim’s 
death, announced himself to he the ‘Bab,’ and 
whose followers were consequently called ‘Babls’; 
and Rajjl Muhammad Karim Khan, a scion of 
the Qajfir Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
whose descendants are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shayklils as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the ShaykhI 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early BabI doctrine must be sought; but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Kazim. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller s Narrative, ii. 234-244. A full and 
critical study of the ShaykhI doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
philosophical history of the Bahls as must some 
day be written. 

2 . History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of BabI history 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on May 23, 1S44, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850. The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller's Narrative (Camb. 1891) and_ the New 
History, of . . . the Bab (Camb. 1893), while a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211). In the JRAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser. pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed critically various matters connected 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1850 and 1852 
by Rajjl Mlrza Jan! of ICashan, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he was put to 
death among the twenty-eight Bahls who suflerea 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September la, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until lie caused it to be transcribed tor 
himself) was Suppl. JPers, 1071 in the Bibliothcque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobineau, the talented 
author of Lcs Religions ct les philosophies dans 
I’Asie Centrale . Another MS in the same collec- 
tion {Suppl. Pers. 1070) contains the first third 

it, while the New History j ) ’ s a re ‘ 

cension made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mir®* 
Hnsayn of Hamadan, containing many addi > 
but also remarkable for some extremely . 

omissions and alterations. There is thus su i 
material for an edition of this most import an 
ment, which the present writer is now (190S) p 
ing. The Traveller’s Narrative, the tlmd ot tne 
three principal systematic accoun ts co m pi 1 e y “ , 
•This date, and even the exact hour of his £ a ,jan 

is given by the Bab in two passages of 
(Wahid ii. 7, and vi. 13). See Trat. Aarr. n. -18-2-b. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Baha’u’llfih, to 
whose son 'Abbas Efendi (also called ' Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisami’l-Mulk in the Nasikhn't-Tawarikh 
and by Ri?a-quli-Khan in his supplement to 
the Bawzatu’s-Safu) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Afghan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic encyclopaedia the Da'iratu’l-Ma' arif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za'imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in A.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 
period (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 
here. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his * Manifestation,' f 
and not thirty when he suffered martyrdom, ivas 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(AugustJSeptember 1845 — March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846 — March 1847), then at Maku 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighbouring castle of Chikriq. He 
enjoyed the greatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, Mmuehihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour ; 
but he was able to continue his -writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his followers 
during the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurush, under the leadership of Mulla 
Husayn of Bushrawayh and Hajji Mulla Muham- 
mad "All of Barfurush (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad 'All 
Zanjani (May-December 1850) ; and at Yazd and 
Nirlz, under Aglia Sayyid Yahya (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Nirlz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.J Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of * the Seven Martyrs ’ 
at Tihran, which also took place in the summer of 
1850. § During the later period of his career Mirza 
'All Muhammad discarded the title of ‘ Bab ’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qd’im, or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nuqta (<daij ), or ‘Point. 1 It is 
by this title (Ikazrat-i-Niiqla-i-Ulii, ‘His Holiness 
the First Point 1 ), or by that of Hazrat-i-Rabbiyu’l- 
A'ld, ‘ His Holiness my Lord Most High, 1 that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Balia’u’Uah— a sort of John 
the Baptist — seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Bayan, 
as well as from what is said by Mirza JanI and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
full sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 

* This work is entitled Mifldliu Edbil-Atncdb (‘ the Key ot the 
Gate ot Gates *). 

t The most reliable evidence points to October G, 1S20, as 
the date ot hla birth. Ifirza Husayn ’Ali, afterwards known as 
Baha'u'lt&h was a year or two older (see Trav. Harr. ii. 
S18ffa), 

% See Trav . Karr, Ii, 253-201. 5 iL 211-218. 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘Point’ 
(Nuqta) will also be explained. The eiicumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange escape 
from the first volley fired at him,*, are fully 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, and 
need not be recapitulated bere. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad 'All of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'sum between Tihran and Ribat- 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
'Akka (St. Jean d’Aere) by order of Baha’u’llah, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose, t 

3. Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1S68). — Before bis death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirza, Yahya, son 
of Mirza Buzurg of Nur, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza IJusayn 'All, better 
known as Baha’u’llah. Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jam, only 14 years ola at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been bom about A.H. 1246 (=A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half-brother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior. £ Mirza Jam, our oldest, best, and 
most unprejudiced authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezells 
and Baha’is took place) reports Baha’u’llak as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after the 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his writings, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddus (t.e. Mulla Muhammad 'All of 
Barfurush) and Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and, with Baha- 
’u’llah, attempted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265= A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh Tabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Dawn of Eternity,’ 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wahids (or ‘ Unities ’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Bayan, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bab’s death, therefore, 
Subh-i-Ezel ; as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head; but, owing to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adopted, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
community devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother Baha’u’ilah, or Janab-i-Baha, as he is 
called by Mirza Jam. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirza Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyan,’ who was, according 
to Gobineau (p. 277 f.), drowned in the Sbattu’l- 
‘Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mirza 
Jam, certain other pei-sons, such as ‘the Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Basir, Agha Muhammad Karawi, 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘Dhablh’ j 

* See, however, the Kcte History, p. SOI, n. 1 ad cate., which 
contains a correction of a detail given by Gobineau. 

t See the Traveller's narrative, ij. 40, and n. 1 ad calc. 

♦ c ' a ^' e °f Baha’u'liah’fl birth is riven in KabU’e rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharram, A.H. 1233 (=November 12, 1817). See 
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.Aaj)» claimed to be tbeophanies or Divine Mani- 
festations.* Mirza Jam actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which hears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or gncwi-Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, ana for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncontested supremacy. 

For two years (July 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis ; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nasi ru’d -Din Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l-\A.yn, Mulla Shaykli 
'All, called ‘ Janab-i-'A?Im,’ Agha Sayyid ljusayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulayman Khan, and 
our historian Hajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the different 
classes and gilds, beginning with the * ulama , the 
princes of the Royal House, and the different 
Government offices, and ending with the royal 
pages and students of the Daru'l-Funiin , one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Wednesday, September 15, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Babl martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulayman Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 


The records of the Baghdad period are compara- 
tivelv scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Baha’u’llah 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdistan, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalu, and occasionally visiting Sulaymaniyya.* 
By the Baha’is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezells, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subb-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Baha’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Niraq, 
Mulla Rajab 'All Qahlr, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Kerbela and the like on 
the other. Ultimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza Rusayn Khan Mu- 
shtru'd-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 
roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
hl'ite shrines of Kerbela and Najaf, afforded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of the year above men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Dec. 1864-August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1283 (A.D. 1866-67) Baha’u’llah publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘ He whom God shall mani- 


the previous propaganda, f 

Baha’u’llah and Subb-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested, t 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter.§ Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
’llah, who was imprisoned in Tihrfin for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother, f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-1864) Baghdad 
was the headquarters of the sect, of which Subh-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
’llah in the loan, composed by him in 1861-1862, 
In the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 54 ff., especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha’i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subh-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah was from the first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation ’ took place 
in A.H. 1269 (=A.D. 1853), which the Babis call 

the year of ‘after a while’ Sxj Ax-:, for 

‘while,’ = 8 + 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 

‘after’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be ‘ He whom God shall manifest’ dates from A.H. 
1283 (A.D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
period, which agrees with Nabll’s statements that 
he was fifty years old when he thus manifested his 
true nature, for he was bom in A.H. 1233 ( = A.D. 
1817). 

* Another such claimant, according to Sublj-i-Ezel, was 
Husayn of Milan, who perished in the persecution of 1852 (see 
the Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 330 f.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn of Hindiyan and Shaykh Ismail, are mentioned 
(see also p. 357 f. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named). 

t For further details see the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 823- 
B34. 

t Jb. pp. 51-53 and 327. § lb. p. 374 f. 

II See JRAS, 1889, pp. 945-948. 

*J JRAS, 1SS9, pp. 984 and 988, verse 10. 


fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all the 
Babis to recognize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole Babl community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously opposed not 
only by Subb-i-Ezel but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab known as the 


‘Letters of the Living’ (^=- ' — The strife 

waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ; + charges 
of attempted poisoning were hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers ; t and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subh-i- 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Baha’u’llah with his family and a number of his 
followers to 'Akka in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 

K ’de the government with the services of a 
of unpaid informers, they caused four 
Baha’is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subh-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis 
accompany feaha’u’llah. All of the latter wer 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and t 
other three soon after their arrival at Akka- v 
the Baha’is at Famagusta, one died m 1871 a 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to byna i 
1870. The fourth, Mushkln Qalam, a celcbratea 
calligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some i 
after the British occupation, but finally Ielt 

* Traveller’s Narr. ii. 64 f., 356 f. NabD says that be wM 38 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he retur 
t See Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 362-364. 
j lb. pp. 359 f. and 865-369 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for 'Aides, where the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in conseguenceof the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the 2'ravctler's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subli-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
'Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number appears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezells. 

4 . Period of Baha’u’llah’s supremacy (A.D. 1868- 
1892). — The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezells, _ though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of BabI doctrine, * Akka in Syna, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subh-i-Ezel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that practically his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of liis adherents, an 
old man named 'Abdu’l-Alind, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezells were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subh-i-EzeTs sons-in-law, Shaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, hut he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nfisiru’d-Dln Shall in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Sasht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the BabI religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against BaUa’u'llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subh-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well ; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer he reckoned a force m the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to he found at 'Akka, where policy and * the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, he compared to Napoleon X. in St. 
Helena — a man who has played a great rflle in 
stirring events and times, hut whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 
passed away. His writings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delava] Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of B&blism as a 
living force, affecting both East and West, 'Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain j and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Baha’u’llSh to he a new and tran- 
scendent ‘Manifestation’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
volved a complete re-construction of the earlier 
BabI conceptions. For if, as Baba’u’llfih declared, 
the Bah was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mlrza 'All Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha’is, as a rule, show a marked disinolina- 

* In JRAS, 1897, pp. 701-827, the present -writer published 
» tr. o( a memoir on the Insurrection at Zanjan, written for him 
by this old man. 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to be known simply as Baha'is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’u- 
’llah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at iBsne 
between Ezel and Bah5 was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, lately British Minister at 
Tihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church — the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to he 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 
BabI doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezells, 
was in its essence Shl'ite; for, though the Bahts 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Qur’fin and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shl'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world ’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shl'ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the King of Persia 
(Laivh-i-Svltdn) which he addressed to Nfisiru’d- 
Dln Shah soon after his arrival at'Akkfi.* This 
letter, of which a translation will he found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’i called 
Mlrza Badl', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death, t At the same time Baha’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is Alxvah- 
i-Saldlin, ‘ Epistles to the Kings ’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria, the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon ill., and the Pope.J 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may he said to consist, so far as 'Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, but, since 
the successful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha’is, in accordance with Bah&’s 
command, ‘ It is better that yon should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mlrza 
Badl' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultdnu’sh - Shuhadd (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Mahbubu'sh- Shuhadd (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, AghS. Mlrza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 

' Pfotjbly In the summer of 1869 (see Trav. Narr, ii. 892). 

t See Trav. Harr. ii. 102-106. 

t ,rom these, translated into English, will be found 

in JRAS, 1889, pp. 958-972. 

i See JRAS, 1889, pp. 489-492 ; Trav. Narr. U. 160-169. 
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place, and his body mutilated and burned. * * * § In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
Babls were pufc_to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of AgliS - yi - Najafi, in the villages of 
Si-din and Najaf-abad near Isfahan, t On Sept. 
8 , 1889, a prominent Baha’i named 5ajji Muham- 
mad Ri?a of Isfahan was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of 'Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite jida’is sent from 
Mashhad for that purpose. The assassins were 
sentenced to death by the Russian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Baha’u’llah made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled, $ and Balia’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Babls at Yazd, m which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In the summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Lond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda carried on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to BahSism named Ibrahim George 
Ivhayru’llah, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems first to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 
his book, Beha’u'llah (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he ‘ began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Baha’i doctrine by a certain 
'Abdu’l-Karlm of Tihran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Baha’is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at 'Akka. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

5 . From the death of Baha’u’llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908). — Baha’u’llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Differences as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, 'Abbas Efendi (also called 
' Abdu’l-Baha, ‘ the Servant of Baha,’ and Ghusn-i- 
A 'zam, ‘ the Most Mighty Branch ’) and Mlrza 
Muhammad 'All (called Ghusn-i-Akbar, 4 the Most 
Great Branch ’). Baha’u’llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitabu'Ahdi, which was published, -with 
some introductory remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says : 

1 God’s injunction is that the Branches (Agh$dn), and Twigs 

* See Trav. Narr. ii. 169 and 400-406. 

I Jb. i. 406-410. 

t See Trav. Narr. ii. 411 f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-260 of Collections 
Scienlifiques de I’lnstitut dcs Langues Orientates, vi. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1891). 

§ It was at the ’ Parliament of Religions,’ held at Chicago in 
1893, that the Baha’i doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention in America. 


(Afnan),* and Kinsfolk t (Muntasabin) should all look to th« 
Most Mighty Branch (Ghum-irA'fam, i.e. ’Abba* Efendil 
Look at what We have revealed in my (sic) Most Holy Book 
(Kitdb-i-Aqdas) : “When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (man aradahu’liah). who it 
derived from this Ancient Stock." He who is meant by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : thus have we made 
clear the command as an act of grace on our part. Verily I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. God hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch ( Ghum-i-Akbar , i.e. Mim 
Muhammad ’Ail)! after his position. Verily, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, 0 Servants ! Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for [producing] discord . . .’ 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to Baha’u’llah’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the 4 stationary’ and the 4 progressive’ elements 
broke out. ‘Abbas Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth lie was to be its channel. This claim 


was strenuously resisted by his brother Mlrza 
Muhammad ’All and those who followed him, 
among whom were included his two younger 
brothers, Mlrza Badl'u’llah ' and Mlrza Ziyifu- 
’llah,§ Baha’u’llah’s amanuensis, entitled Janab-i- 
Khadimu’llah (‘ the servant of God,’ Mlrza Agha 
Jan of Kashfin), and many other prominent Baha’is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation was 
concerned, the book of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitab-i-Aqdas, or 4 Most Holy 
Book ’ : ‘ Whosoever lays claim to any authority II 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim — whatever its exact 
nature — which 'Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 


vance. On the one hand, Baha’u’llah’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did 4 lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded by the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by Baha’u’llah in the Kxtdb- 
i-Aqdas. As in the case of the previous schism 
between Baha’u’llah and Subh - 1 - Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Tbeopliany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not he ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. For a time a certain equilibrium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surely 
the power and authority of 'Abbas Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area ; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, an 
America were involved. Ibrahim Khayru iiaii, 
the protagonist of the Baha’i faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad An , 

* ‘ The Branches’ n, pi. Aghfdn) are Baba’u'llah's de- 
scendants ; the * Twig's ’ ( Afnan ) are the Bkb s kinslois. 
t Or perhaps 4 adherents ’ is meant by H/untasainn. 

J i.e. We have placed ‘Abbas Efendi first, then Mir 

hammad’Ali. , .. . j in ir,0i 

§ One of these brothers subsequently died, and l 
the other joined ’Abbds Efendi and renounced his p 

1 1 !«. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 

new or repeal old ordinances. _ n 

U According to his own statement (The Three ' j? 

23), he visited ’Akka and was well received by 
but was not allowed to hold intercourse with ncf 

Only seven monthB after his return to America did h 
'AbbSs Efendi and declare his allegiance to Muhammad A ■ 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirza Abu’l-Fa?l of Gnlpayagan, were sent ont 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of Babi and 
Baha’i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (a.d. 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-ndma (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it ns the Journal du 
Ptlerinagc, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the fahi/atu 
Bnyna'l-Baramayn, both composed In the year of the * Mani- 
festation. 1 Then there is the Bald'il-i-sab’a (‘ Seven Proofs ’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Tafasir) on different suras of 
the Qur’an, notably the Commentary on (he Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu’l-AsmS), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively al-Baqara, al-Kawthar, al-'Afr, 
eta, all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that he was not merely the ‘ Gate ’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imam himself, nay the ’Point’ (Nuq(a) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Bayan (‘explanation,’ ‘utterance’) is 
applied, the Persian Bayan is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Haydns, a Kitdbu’l-Alikdm, 
or ‘ Book of Lowb ’ (tr. by Gobineau at the end of his Behgions 
et Philosophies dans I’Asie Centrale), and one or two ' Books of 
Names ’ ( Kit&bu’l-Asma ). Few of these books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau's Judgment, 'le style de Mirza All 
Mohammed est teme. raide et sans iclat ’ ; while some are so con- 
fused, so full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of §ubti-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha'i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha'i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council' among the Babis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as held by the Afuljammadans ; but while 
certain passages in the Persian Bayan seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis ( Tanasukh-i-Arwdh ), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmans, other Babis under- 
stand the ■ Return (Rifat) to the life of this World ’in a less 
material and more symbolic: sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Bablism is in no sense 
latitudmarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to fjuflism. However vague BSbi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it fs essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ’Manifestation’ of the 
period (i.e. by the Bab, fjublj-i-Ezel, Baha'u’llah, ’Abbas Efendi, 
and Muhammad 'AH respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha’u'Uih: 
‘Associate with [those of other) religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitdb-i-Aqdas. 
But the Bame hook begins as follows : ’The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all (manner of 
good) deeds.’ In other words, works without faith are dead. 
The Bab himself, and hts immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Bayan, no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The Babis are Btrongly antagonistic alike to the §uf!s and to 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons. In the 


case of the §ufis they object to their Iatitudinarianism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
’Inner Light.’ With the Muhammadan outlook they have 
really more in common ; but, apart from the natural resept- 
ment which they fee I on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'titomd of Islam, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘Mani- 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the Baha’is detest the Ezells, whilst among the former the 
followers of ’Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muhammad 'AIL 

According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Beason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezells understand the Bib (whom 
they commonly speak of as Ifa.zrat-i-Nv.qta, * His 
Holiness the Point’; JIazrat-i-ltabbiyu’l-A' la, ‘His 
Holiness my Lord tlie Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald (mubashshir), com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Baha- 
hi’llah. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; hut (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in different, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
hoys and girls, or persons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Tims the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exist, hut no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they Bymbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 
When the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘ Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation ’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can he no final Bevelation, and 
no ' last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,’ 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold liis successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to he 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Muham- 
madans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad; the Shl’ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdl, without 

•* * / * -» s t 

adding the formula <d!S (‘May God 

hasten his glad Advent 1 ’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bah), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Bevelation which ‘He whom God shall 


* Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present -writer’s possession. One (The North American Feb 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirza Abu'l-Fa?l, his companion 
Haiji Niyaz of Kirman, and of 'Abbas Efendi himself, and 
beads its leading article ‘Astonishing Spread of Babism ’ 
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manifest’ (<dil ^y,) shall bring, and of 

other later Bevelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. .Thus Adrianople, called 

in Turkish Edirnt (djjjl), is named Arzu’s-Sirr 

m 

‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edirnt and Sin', being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjan (^lAj=lll) is 
called ArzuV-A 'la (^Lclz; HI), and so on. Other 

strange expressions with which the BabI writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 

‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ (( 

AitAuJl) is one of the titles of the Bab, whose name, 

'All Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha’u’llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
t il-Buq'atu l-lJamra , ‘the Bed Place,’ which means 
'Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictated 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have practically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his prohibition of smoking ana the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezelis), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named ‘ in the 
Bayan ,’ the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha’u’llali in the Kitcib-i-Aqdas, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Baha’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha’i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
Subh-i-Ezel’s claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole BabI community ; while, 
assuming the Bab to have been divinely inspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every BabI but by every Baha’i), it is difficult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
1 Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha’u’llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia ; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant rflle in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babls of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’Is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezell and Baha’i quarrel 
at all ; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezells ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great majority 
follow 'Abbas Efendi ('Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad 'AH. Latterly 
the followers of Baha’u’llah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of BabI altogether, 
and call themselves Baha’i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babls (or Baha’is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present writer tiiat their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test of 
success and supremacy. 

Literatukk. — An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions : 

i. 132 bT SCRIPTURES, all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
all or by certain sections of the Babls as revelations, and in- 
cluding : , 

(a) Writings of MTrza 'All Muhammad the Bab (a. I t. 

1844-1860). — These were divided by the Bab himself into 


'five grades’ (Shu'un-i-Ehamsa, 

viz. verses (dyot, t- supplications (mundjat, 
•» 

CUllp-Uu*), commentaries (tafclsir, scien- 


tific treatises ( Shu'itn-i-'ilmiyya , AjOvLc, ,,iA, or 
• - C JjJ 


fuimr-i-'ilmiyya, 




and Persian writings 


( Kalimat-i-Farsiyya ). The term Sayan applies especially 
to the writings of the • first grade,’ and mrludes all the 
ayat, or verses in the style of the Qur’an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Sayan is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Bayuns and one Persian Bayan , 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings.* 

(b) Writings r/ Mirza Ynbya, ’ Subb-i-Ezel.’ — Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1865, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) is the Kilab-i-Nur , or * Book of Bight.’ A list of 
some of §ubh-l-Ezel’s writings, drawn up by himself, will 
be found in i Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 340 ff. Others are 
described in the ’ Catalogue and Description of 27 B5bl 
Manuscripts’ by the present writer, published in JRAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-193, 600-602, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
Larnaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by fjubh-i-Ezel. 

(e) Writings of Mirza Husayn 'All ‘ Baha’u'llah.’— One at 
least of these— a polemical work in Persian named Iqdn, 
‘the Assurance'— was composed about a.d. 1858-1859, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Baha’u’llah's ’Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Bah&’uHah’s death (a.i>. 1866-1892). Since every 


letter (lawh, 




‘tablet’) written at BahS'u’lIah’s 


dictation— and many were written every day— is regarded 
by his followers as a revelation, It would be manifestly 
impossible for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Iqdn, the Sura-i-Haykal, 
the Alwah-i-Sald(in, or ‘ Letters to the Kings ’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to NS$iru’d-Din Shab, as above de- 
scribed, in a.d. 1869), ore the Kitab-i-Aqdas (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Baha’u’llah), the Lawh. - 1 - Bashdrdt, the Kalimat-i- 
Mabnuna, and, lastly, the final Testament (Evfd&u ’AMi) 
already mentioned. Several ‘authorized’ collections of 
these and other Bahft’I scriptures have been lithographed 
in the Ea9t. The Kitab-i-Aqdas bos been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1898, with a Buss, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdbu ‘A lull in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Laioh-i- 
Bashdrdt. The whole of the Epistle to Nasiru’d-Din Sbah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
translated by the present writer in the JRAS, 1889, and 
in Traveller’s Narrative, ii. ; and a French translation of 
the Iqdn (' Livre de la Certitude ') was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza Habibu’llah Shirazi in 1904. 
(d) Writings of ’Abbas Efendi (now called "Abdu'l-Baba). 
—Of these mention may be made of the Mvfdwaqdt 

(CL>Lsjli-»), or ‘Outpourings,’ recently published in 


the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 

(«) Writings of Mirza Muhammad 'All, the brother and 
rival of Abbas Efendi. 

11. Devotional, doctrinal, and apologetic works by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, 8ubb-i-EzeI, Baha’u’llah, 
‘Abbas Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad 7 Ali, of v. hich in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in French. Many 
of the early Bahis, such as Mulla Muhammad 'All of Barfurusb 
(Janab-i-Quddus ), left writings which have been preserved in 
manuscript.! Mirza Abu’I-F&jfl of GulpSyagan, a devoted fol- 


* See the Traveller’s Narrative, li. S35-S47, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Bayan given on p. 344 f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades’ ; see also JRAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f. 

1 For description of such a collection of the writings of 
Jandb-i-Quddus, see JRAS, 1802, 4S3-4S7. 
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lower of Baha’u’llah, composed, about a.d. 1887, a Persian tract 
called Istidlaliyya * in which he endeavoured to proie to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
the ‘ Manifestation ’ of Baha’u'llah ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitabu’l- 
Fara'id, in which he replied to attacks made on the Baha'is by 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’s-Salam. In defence of §ublj-i-Ezel's position 
and in elucidation of the primitive B5bi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive Basht Bihisht t of Shaykh Ahmad of Kirrnan (called 
Rulji), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1896. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha’u'llah between his eons,! and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous English printed works produced inAmerica by the 
res pec tii e partisans of the two brothers. 

ill. Bistorioal WORKS written by believers (such as the 
History of Mirza Jam of Kdshan, the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and part of the Basht Bihisht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Rija-quli-Khan and the Lisanu’l-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the Baw;atu’f - $afa and the Nasilchu’t- 
Tawankh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Dln’s art. in the Dd’iratu'l-M a'drif, or 
Arabic Encyclopaedia, of Butrusul-Bustani, and of Mirza 
Muhammad MahdI-Khan Za'Imu’d-Dawla's Miftdhu Bdbi’l- 
Abwab, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in a.h. 1321 (a.d. 
1003-1904). This last, though written in tbo form of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains important 
Information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pieces justificative s. Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islam, 
named pusayn-quli, dedicated to some of the mujtahids of 
Kerbela and Najaf, entitled Minhaju't-T&libm fi raddi'l- 
Babiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in a.h. 1320 (A.n. 1902), 
also deserves mention. 

iv. BaBT POEMS. — Prom the time of 'Qurratu’I - 'Aym, the 
Bfibi heroine who suffered martyrdom in a.d. 1852, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Babi poets^ since 
the time of QurratuVAyn are Nabil, 'Andalib, Na’im of Abada, 
and Mirza Yahya Sar-Khush ; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

v. Polemical WORKS.— Some of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii. and iii., but there exist 
sthers, such as the Rajmu’sh- Shay tan fi razd’ili’l - Bayan 
(‘Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Bayan’), by Hajji 
'Abdu'r-Rahlm, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about a.d. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation 
of a BiibI apology entitled lCitdbu’l-Imdn fi i&hhdri-Nuqlati’l- 
Bayan (‘ the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,' i.e. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer’s object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Babls and the Ezelis, since he speaks respect- 
fully of the Bab ‘on account of his holy lineage,’ makes the 
refutation of §ubh-i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attacks 
to Baha’u’llah. 

vi. THE English AKD FRENCH writings of American and 
French believers in Baha’ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha’u’llah did the doctrines of which the Bab was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently he placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha’ism is now active in 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kheiralla (i.e. Khayru’llah) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Ilehd'u'lldk (‘ The Glory of God’), 2 vols., 
Chicago, 1900 ; Facts for Behaists, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between ’Abbas 
Efendi nnd his brother Muhammad 'An, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
The Three Questions, 26 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 
pitccs juslificatives (n A.); Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Mo- 
hammedan Gnosticism in America : the origin, history, char- 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - knoicers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 57-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Be Rlgne de Lieu el de VAgneau , con nu sous le nom de 
Bdbysme, Cairo, 1002 ; Be Biore des Sept Preuves (a tr. of the 


• JBAS, 1892, pp. 701-705. f Tb. pp. 635-695. 

1 Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
lished in A.H. 1318 and 1319 [-A.D. 1900-1901 respectively!), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are in 
defence of Mirza Muljammad ’All and against the claims of 
'Abb&s Efendi. The first is entitled Itydnu'd-DalU li-man 
yuridu'l-Iqbdla ila sitcA’i’s-sabil, and the second appears to be 
from tho pen of Mirza Aqa Jan or Kashan, called Khddimu'llah 
(‘ tho Servant of God ’), who was tor many years Baha'u’lliih’s 
amanuensis, and was afterwards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of Mirza Mu(jammad 'All and the opponents of 
’Abb5* Efendi. 


Bab’s Bald’il-i-Sab'a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris 
The Revelation of BahcVn’lldh, compiled by Isabella d’ RriV 
tingham, U.S.A., 1902; Myron H. Phelps, The Ink and 
Teachings of Abbas Effendi, with Introduction by Edward G 
Browne, London and New York, 1903 ; Be Livre de la Certi- 
tude (a tr. of the Tqan), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirei 
Hablbu’llah Shiraz!, Paris, 1904 ; Be Biyan Arabe, le litre 
sacri du Baby sms de S&yyld Ali Mohammed dit le Bab tr from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905 ; Arthur Pitsbnrv 
Dodge, Whence) Why! Whither} Man: Things: Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1907. One Ezcli manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the Neio History, the 
Travellers Narrative, and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babtils of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, ’ill., 
Feb. 13, 1907 ; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at ’Akka, and has 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of ‘AbbSa 
Efendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which be replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost simultaneously. The Persian 
text is entitled An-Nuru’l-abhd fi Mufdwafati 'Abdtl Baha, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected by Laura 
Clifford Barney, London, 1903. The English version is entitled 
Some Questions answered . . . from the Persian of "Abdul- 
Baha, translated by Miss L. O. Barney. The French version, 
translated from the Persian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitled 
Les Lemons de St. Jean d'Acre . . . recueillies par Laura 
Clifford Barney, Paris, 1008. 

Edward G. Browne. 

BABA LALIS. — The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Baha Lai in the 
first half of the 17th cent. A.D. The sect is ap- 
parently now extinct. Baha Lfil was a Khattri 
by caste, bom in Malwa in Rajputana. He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhalcti apostle (see BlIAKTl- 
MARGA) named Chetan Swami, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Dehanpur, near 
Sarhind (Sirliind) in the Panjab, where he founded 
the sect which bears his name. 

Baba Lai was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents, who, like Kablr, Dadfi, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
purely monotheistic religion, combining elements 
derived partly from the beliefs of the Musalman 
Siifis ana partly from those of the followers of the 
Hindu Bhakti-mSrga. Like Kablr, he followed the 
Bhakti-marga in the name by which he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. Rama; but also, as in Kabir’s 
teaching, this Rama was not to him the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, but was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Rama 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-marga and as in 
Suflism, the keynote of his system^ was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ‘ The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de- 
scribed ; as it is said : “ A person asked me, D hat 
are the sensations of a lover ? ” I replied : “ When 
you are a lover, you will know.” 5 . 

Baha Lai’s doctrine attracted the attention ot 
the liberal-minded prince Darft Sliukoli, the eldes 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shan da nan, 
who sent for him and had several interviews witn 
him in the year A.D. 1649. A_ report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work enut e 
the Nadiru'n-nikdt, our only authority on L&bft 
Lai’s teaching. From this we gather that, besid 
the devoted love which was the essence and round - 
tion of his religion, lie taught that the human son 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as y 
contained in a flask is a part of the water ot, ) > 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is 
moment when the flask cease3 to exist, and t 
water once contained in it can he reunited 
the parent stream. The difference betwee 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is 
drop of wine added to the former would imp 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river. 
Similarly the Supieine Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is nfilicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘world’ from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived fiom the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

LiTHtATCKB.— A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol. 1. of * Works ’), 
London, 1S62, p. 347 ff., from which most ot the above has been 
drawn. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[H. ZlMMERN.j 

Introduction. — At. the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the first place, in spite of much diligent research, 
paiticularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious matei ials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new discoveries and publications, are. far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex chaiacter, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements which find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist os to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the following question : Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i.c. about B.C. 3000, as essentially complete — 
a hxed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre-historic? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 
period ? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 
Hellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken place, as 
Winckler supposes, in the eariiest known historical 
period ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
iiis study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
■world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine fonns were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will he 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschauung and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschauung has in many ways, in spite 
of its one-sidedness and evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

i. History : The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general. — At the very commencement of the cunei- 
form sources, about the year B.c. 3000, we find in 
the original documents — royal inscriptions anddocu- 
ments pertaining to civil law — a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine fignres and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater oi 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of different 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole laud— a signihcance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt necessary to harmonize the local cults, which 
originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a divine State and divine families — pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son — after 
the model of the earthly State and the lmmnn 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
di fferent parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities u Inch have to he considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows: Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Anu and Ishtar-Nanil, Lagash with 
Ningirsu, Nippur with Enlil, Isin with Belit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama (Ninib), Kuiu (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Bahilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabu (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Auunltu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Nmua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Arbail (Arhela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Ilarran with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
oeen very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantheon — a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
nust also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can he partially traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
a pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the 
Babylonian religion. We cannot say with equal 
certainty whether the important r61e assigned to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the sun and 
the moon ; but it is not so certain that, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven with Anu, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely -with the 
original nature of these three gods. Rather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a 
second until earth, a third with water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether here once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Marduk, Nnbu, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times -were associated 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult and nature, but that other features connect- 
ing them with nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
possible to postulate a purely astral basis for the 
Babylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it roust 
certainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
date, i.e. partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those rvho, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
astral stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 
garded as an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity — another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual 
correspondence. 

2 . The chief figures of the pantheon. — Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Anu (Annm) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad — Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever may 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, 1 heaven,’ and thus the deity 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk; but in later times he 
bad also a temple at Ashsliur, in common with the 
storm -god Adad. But, at least in the period known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strammlr 
into the background. On the other hand, lie com 
tinues to play a certain part in the mythology 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
effect of a wide-spread Anu-worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time. We'find Antu, or Anatu, men- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 
Enlil (Ellil)— a name which used to be generally 
misread Bel — is the second god of the highest triad. 
Here lie is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Ann, the lord of the heavens. From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frequent epithet of the ‘great moun- 
tain.’ His wife is called Ninlil, also Belit-matSte, 
the ‘ lady of lands,’ as well as Belit-ile, the ‘ lady of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess nar tfrxw- Emil’s 
seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have been excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of this 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the rtle 
which, down to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet been ^ quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the ’A6s in 
Damascius, the name ought rather to he readme 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
he combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Marduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wise god, the lord of _ wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand, in 
particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 
ground springs, which play' an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism — the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarde 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the gew 
of Babylon was only secondary'. Eas wife t 
Damkina. ... i 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the sccmm tn 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (0 
also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god o 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E-kishshirgal (* house of light’), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harrfin in Mesopotamia. For even as early as 
the sources derived from Bogliazkoi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of Harrftn is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Bel- 
ffarrdn, ‘lord of Harrfm.’ His wife is always 
called Ningctl, ‘the great lady,’/ the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-goa (in Harrfin, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was aotuallv used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for the moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear ; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
legarded ns a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sims rfllc as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god <ar ifrxfir. 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son — a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this doity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian roligion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, c.g., the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are : in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of these places his temple was called E-babbar, 

‘ clear shining houso,’ that which * is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven.’ His wife or mistress is Aia, ‘ the 
bride.’ As son of Sin ho is also rogarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and MCsharu, ‘rectitude’ 
— personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is furthor associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunone. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated os the sun-god; who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the snpiemo judge in heaven and 
on the eorth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on tfie Btele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
held so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she oocupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.’ Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin anu Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship — especially 
that of Venus — cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character ns ‘queen of heaven’ 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishiar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nana), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arhela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nana and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most piominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the lif< 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult, 
particularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
feature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ' Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent plnce. On the other hand, 
she is expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Belit-ile) and 
jDamkina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, hut perhaps the dove nlso belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above- But these Islitar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘ Tamnnlz ’). 

Marduk (OT Mcrodach), the city-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
witli the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the tcmple-towei 
E-temenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth’). Mention is found of his wife 
Sarpanitu (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabu. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabil is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Nabil with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival <f‘ 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox, 
This fact, along with many other phenomena, 
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Jeads us to conclude that Marduk was essentially 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in 
the morning sun by day. At a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the r6le of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been first taken over from Nabfl. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need — the rdle which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism — is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the rfile of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of 
Eridu — a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk ■with one of the planets — during the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shming Juppiter — is certainly not original, but 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the appellative belli, ‘the lord,’ so 
that finally Marduk was almost exclusively 
designated as Bel. In like manner, his spouse 
came to be called by preference Belit, ‘lady.’ In 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
gods. Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and 
Shamash, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature. 

Nabu (OT Nebo), the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son’ of Marduk 
and as ‘recorder’ of destiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nabu is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer.’ What kind of ‘announcement’ — 
possibly that of destiny — is in view is uncertain. 
His later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Nabu is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
writing and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabu we have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation — probably one of the 
most original traits in his nature. On the other hand, 
Nabu probably owes his connexion with a planet — 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly Juppiter — to priestly speculation, which drew 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The temple of Nabu in Borsippa 
bore the nam eE-zida ( 1 perpetual house ’}, with the 
tower E-uriminanki (‘ house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth ’). _Nabtt’s wife is called Task- 
rnetu, a personification of an abstract idea, 

‘ audience, without much living content. Nana, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and so 
does Nisaba the goddess of com. 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
’-n-w-i-t ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin', 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
casts down all opposing powers — the aspect under 
which he was afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this aspect Zarnama of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified •with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing — a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to his wife Gula , the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields — a trait which 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified ■with Ninib. Here 
again, perhaps, as in the similar case of Nabu, it 
is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaimanu (Kewan) — the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. _ _ 

Nergal is properly the city-god of Kutu (01 
Cuthah), where his temple bore the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
■world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh-ldgal, the sovereign lady of 
the under world (although goddesses with other 
names — Las (Laz) and Mamltu — are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah). It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, ana 
nob a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city oi 
Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, tne 
plague-god proper, and is often identified wi ■ 
him. Like Ninib, he also appears as the god o 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of > 
fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as ' 
suggested in the case of Ninib, that in j 
relation to vegetation is to be found the ongi 
feature of his character. On the other hand, t 
solar and astral associations may in his case a - 
be secondary. Eor the connexion of Nergal 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be. the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nusliku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
intioduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the lire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 

E ersonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
lab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Bamman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babyloma, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic Hadad. But 
in any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have home the name Ishkur. The great 
■'mportance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the rble 
which ho plays in the myths (e.g. the story of 
the Flood), but also, e.g., from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
place in the second divine triad, namely, Sin, 
Shamnsh, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shnmash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains ; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect ns thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys the host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Bamman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab ; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashsliur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Bamman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as Shala. 

Tammuz is a deity who occupies au altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammilz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumttzi, and signifies literally ‘real 
child ' ; the older form is Dumuzi-zuab— ‘ real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described as the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammuz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-eult and 
probably in the later Tammuz-Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tnmmuz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for mnn after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tanuuuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners — a custom -witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. Tlieie 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him Tier husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz. But side by side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 
TammQz-hymns and in the so-called * Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammuz to tne depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of Tammuz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon — such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk — came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e.g . , he undertakes 
the conflict with the Bea-monster Tiamat, which 
plays so large a part in the Bah. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunnaki — designations for the Bah. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, -we have to under- 
stand by the Igigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; while 
the star-gods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
were regaided as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their leligious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These agam were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 
positively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
him. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a very 
important part in the literature of exorcism, os all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced hack to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living Avere ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics. — In the study of the 
Babylonian religion Ave have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
folloAving is a list of those Avhieh are most im- 
portant for our purpose, and thus far best known 
from the excaA'ations : the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adana myth, the story of the Flood 
with the other Atrakhasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Lahbu 
myth, the Zu myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, tho Gil- 
gainesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater part, from tho library of Asliur- 
banipal. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
period. In the case of some of them wo have even 
actual copies of an earlier date ( c . 2000-1500 B.C.). 

(a) The Creation . — This part of the Babylonian 
mythology — partially known to us, even before 
the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus — receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma clish, so called from 
its opening words. The contents are briefly as 
follows : Before tho heavens and the earth were 
mado, tho primeval father Apsu and tho primeval 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of tne prim- 
eval ocean) along witli their son Mumrnu wore in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsu and Tiilmat, disturbed 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the now condition 
of affairs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. ApsQ perishes at this stage. But Tifimat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters — tho eleven — to help 
her in the battle against the gods. Tho contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Marduk at 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if ho is victorious, tho highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In 
a solemn conclave of tho gods this condition is 
accepted, and homago is done to him ns the futuro 
king of the gods. Then comes a detailed and most 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of 
Marduk with Tianmt and of the battle itself. 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to tho gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band Kingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then 
returns to tho corpse of Tifimat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which ho fashions tho heavens and tho 
earth. Then follow the sevoral acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, tho 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the 
rOle of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was filled by such gods os Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
Tho creation of tho world by Marduk forms at the 
same time tho festal legend of tho Babylonian Now 
Yoar festival, the creation of tho world being evi- 
dently paralleled with tho annual reviving of nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of tho Creation myth wo possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, differs from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of tho battle of Marduk 
with Tifimat, hut describes tho world as arising — 
here also out of the ocean — without conflict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(b) While, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 


legend proper, wo have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain tho mortality 
of man as opposed to tho immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has recoived from his father a 
high degree of wisdom— bonce his designation ‘ the 
superlatively prudent’ (Atrakhasis )— but not the 
gilt of eternal life. On account of an act of vio- 
lence committed by him, ho is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, tho god of heaven. Adapa 
hero had tho opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu offered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected tho offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited oternnl life. 

(c) Botween the Croation and tho Flood the Bab. 
mythical chronology, at least as wo know it from 
Berossus, — tho cuneiform originals supply ns yet 
only sporadic traces, — interposes a list of ten 
primeval kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 
Utnapishtim -Atrakhasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros), 
is the last. Tho inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus’ list, Evcdoranchos. Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki — the nntivo form 
of the name — was king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Shamash. Tho latter adopted him as his 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsayor’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as tho ancestor of flv 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(i d ) It is most likely the same Atrakhasis as tho 
hero of the legend of tho Flood that moots us m 
another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
lands of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
siolcness wore sent upon men by Enlil, tho lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his intercession in securing tho cessation of tho 
judgment. The connexion of this with tho Flood 
myth is probably that tho Flood was thought of 
as the last groat judgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin— a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(c) It is not so certain whether the myth of tho 
destroying god Ira should be placed in the same 



frightful carnage among men. 

(/) Tho Bab. Flood natrativc, like that of the 
Creation, was long known from tho pages ot 
Berossus. In tho original recovered by tho ox- 
cavations, tho story forms part of _ the Gilgamesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. Tho chief foatures 
of tho story are briefly as follows. Tho gods ? n 
solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
Tho god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a protdgd of his, Utna- 
2 >ishtim — also called Atrakhasis, ‘ tho superlatively 
prudent ’ — of the city of Shurippak, and commands 
him to build a ship for his safety, and to talcc 
living creatures of every kind with him into »■ 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds n 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, am 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as a 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the Be- 
ginning of tho flood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, 
enters the ship himself and closes the door, • 
trusting the steersman with tho guidance ot 
vessel. Early next morning tho flood bro 
forth, accompanied by violent storms and tn 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid oi 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
offspring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. Bat on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
ishtim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens with a swallow, which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the * estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth— a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it ; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subj ect of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-sorpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion {labbu), 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk did after his victory over TiStnat. 

(A) The Zu myth relates how the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zu. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zu. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last— for so 
we may complete the defective text— one of them 
is successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-working 
lant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
is goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happily 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana ; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


(j) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(£) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent of Ishtar to Sacies. Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ' water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammfiz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(1) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to he indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the chief r61e, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites — guarded by the watchman Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘ the estuary ol 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim — 
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also called Khaslsatra (Atrakhasls), ‘ the super- 
latively ■wise’ — the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens ; then it goes through the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow 
him to pass. When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gngamesli comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabltu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘ throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘ water of death ’ to his great ancestor. 
Gilgamesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the ‘water of death,’ he reaches Utna- 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and of his own translation to his 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
It is, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to ail kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to * life,’ but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with him to restore him to his home. 
Gilgamesh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by Utnapishtim, 
to which he gives the name ‘ when grey-liaired, the 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take with him to Uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then relates 
how Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the spirit of his dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

4. The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life. — The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
al ter death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions of the realm of the dead : e.g. the 
Descent of Islitar to Hades, the Ilnd, Xtb, and 
XHth tablets of tbe Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, he viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
'»inged raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is effected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed from life — 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot {drinking pure water) — or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with offerings by surviving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that conld befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the Anunnaki pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatn, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninazn. 
To her retinue belong also Belit-seri, the great 
recorderess of the under world, and Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spring of ‘ the water of life,’ which 
seems to be under the control of the Anunnaki. 
The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bah. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bah. period — partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death— is 
to he otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

The cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites were 
the arranging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of food 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse was always, at least in 
the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial j and all 
kinds of ornaments and utensils accompanied the 
body into the grave. 

5. Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large r6le in the Bab. religion. Both of these arts 
were not merely practised unofficially, but formed 
an important part of the official State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Aisyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion with all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the_ high 
esteem which was always enjoyed by the priestly 
soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the same reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 


vliole Bab, religions literature. 

The principal spheres from which the soothsayer 
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—particularly the liver of sheep offered in sacrifice. 
Phus, astrology on the one hand and examination 
if livers on the other could almost he described as 
he characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
Phere were, however, numerous other phenomena 
rom which omens were obtained. Thus, even as 
arly as the Hammurabi period, we have texts re- 
sting to hydromancy. There are also numerous 
nstances of soothsaying from dreams, from tne 
.ction of animals of all kinds, especially from tiic 
light of birds, from unnatural phenomena sucu 
.s monstrous births — human or animal, troni 
.tmospheric changes, and so on. The copious i>a • 
iterature on the subject consists of exhaus aye 
atechism-like text-books for the soothsay iff 
riests. All possible occurrences are casuistica y 
tated, and their various interpretations 
ccording to a scheme such as the following ■ 
uch and such is the condition of the liver o 
heep, then the king (or the land) will have sn 
nd sucli an experience (happy or otherwise;. ' 
cribed clay models of sheep livers, of which y 
wo specimens have as yet been discovere , 
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even used to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 
structions regarding the ritual to be observed in 
practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
name is frequently conpled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and Ashnrbanipal. 

The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assyro-Babylonian religion. The 
priest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
addition to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human beings — 
witches and wizards — who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship of the dead — in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
itual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important rfile was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying so in 
tiie service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eriun, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6. Hymns and prayers. — The Bah. hymns and 
prayers to the gods reach a much higher religions 
level than the extensive literature ox soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
identical copies belonging to the old Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatingiy from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus he exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bah. hymns are, as 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impression 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Babylonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formulas for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a particular deity — often through the 
description ox his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possess a senes of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Mardulc’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
Tammuz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. These incantation formula;, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally," the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation, 
formulae, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7. Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals. — 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bah. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our information has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest of Islitar ; hut women make their appearance in 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, the cult more especially as discharging the function 
the most holy place of the temple, where the of hierodouloi or temple-prostitutes, 
image of the god was set up. At the sides of the At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
great hall there were to be found a variety of side- the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform, 
chambers, used for keeping the temple-vessels, Much can be gathered about Bab. sacrificial 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple customs not only from numerous notices in the 
proper had attached to it a storeyed tower (ziqqurat) inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the (in the case of the ‘ incense ’-offering) causing him to 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
been frequently looked on as the ‘grave’ of the stitute for a human sacrifice that would otherwise 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
the temples and temple-towers belong almost there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
— an indication of the influence which ideas sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
Bab. cult. We must note also a very important of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
part that was played by the temples m the great of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
mining factor in the economic life of Babylon, animals. For the ‘ incense ’-offering cedar and 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade. Proof cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
of this is found in the numerous commercial used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as the parts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
latest period, which have been discovered in the became the portion of the priests. Strangely 
temple archives. enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does not 

In view of the important place which religion seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and Bab. ritual. In addition to the offerings proper, 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests it was customary at all periods of Bab. antiquity 
were at all periods naturally very great. When- to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
ever any of the kings, as, c.g., Sennacherib, votive offerings. 

attempted to free himself from the tyranny of Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled apon there was a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
himself, and a reaction always set in which religion. Among these an important place is held 
only intensified the power of the priests. The by. the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is priests, who have been referred to in the section 
sufficiently evidenced by the great variety of on ‘Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
designations applied to them. A specially im- the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers the dead. These included such practices as the 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
section on ‘Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
position was occupied also by the , priestly cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these festival. This feast was in earlier times held m 
separate classes of priests there were special honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant, of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
These give most minute directions regarding the New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
of worship. The different classes of priests also festival in the Bab. calendar. It was celebrated 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with on the first days of the month Nisan, at the time of 
their own traditions. In this connexion the the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
office descending from father to son, and very taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- the festal street from his temple, E-sagila, to the 
dition as a qualification for priestly service, house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds, the images of their gods to Babylon to join m 
The fact that the arts of reading ana writing, and this procession. At the time of the festival the 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
Bab. literature almost every subject is looked at of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
from the point of view of religion and priestly coming year. Among other festivals mentione 
wisdom.. .This knowledge as well as acquaintance in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to tn 
with writing and literature — in Babylonia no easy lament for Tammuz in midsummer,, in the mon 
attainment— were communicated esoterically in called after him. Prominent also is the feast o 
the priestly schools, where successive generations Ishtar in the following month, Ab. Among 
of priests underwent long years of instruction, days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, -Stn, a 
Of this we have abundant evidence through our also the 19th were supposed to be specially 
possession of the actual tablets used in this training, lucky, and therefore there was a general suspensi 
Priestesses are also repeatedly to be met with in of business on these days. 
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General remarks on tee character of 
the Babylonian religion.— I t is very difficult 
to form a just estimate of the value and relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
lue to the fact, that -we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may he assumed, in particular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New Bab. period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 
partially conscious deception of the priestly, specu- 
lations. The presence among the Babylonians, of 
this simple piety, a child-lilce trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved — and that 
even in the earliest period — by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as. well 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
proper names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
lonians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Mazda religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Babylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
predominance of the magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 
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Tiele, Gesch. der Rel. im Altertum, Gotha, 1690, vol. i. pp. 127- 
210, also Bab.-assyr. Gesch., Gotha, 18S6, pp. Bib-657 ; M. 
Jastrow, 'Religion of Babylonia,’ etc., in HDB, extra vol. pp. 
631-534 ; L. W. King, Bab. Bel. and Mythology, London, 1699 ; 
0. Bassi, Mitol. Bab.-Assir., Milan, 1899; R. W. Rogers, The 
Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1908. Cf., further, 
for many points regarding Bab. religion, and in particular for its 
conception of the world, etc. t the following works : P. Jensen, 
Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 1800, also Das Gil- 

f amesch-Epos in der WeUliteralur, vol. L, Strassburg, 1900 ; F. 
lommcl, Avf sales und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1892-1901, also 
Gruniriss der Georj. und Gesch. des Alten Orients 3, Munich, 
1904 ; E. Stucken, Astralmythen der Ilebrcier, Babylonier und 
Agypter, Leipzig, 1690-1907 ; H. Winckier, Gesch. Israels, ii., 
Leipzig, 1900, Altorimt. NorscAungm. 2nd and 3rd series, Leipzig, 
190011., ' Arabiech-Semitisch-Orientolisch,’ Berlin, 1901 (Mittcil. 
der rorderas. Gesellschaft, vi. 4), ' Himmels- und Weltenbild der 
Babylonier ’7,!Leipzig, 1003 (Der Alte Orient, iii. 2/3); A. Jere- 
mias. Das AT im Lxchte des Alten Orients 3, Leipzig, 1900, also 
artfc. ‘Marduk,’ ‘Nebo,’ ‘Nergal,’ ‘Ninib,' ‘Nusku,’ ‘Oannes 
(Ea),’ etc., in Hoscher; Prdr. Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, i., Leip- 
zig, 1002, ii. iii., Stuttgart, 1003, 1905 ; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York, 1002 ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les reunions simitiques 2, Paris, 1905 ; O. Weber, DU lAteratur 
der Bab. und Assyr., Leipzig, 1007; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des 
Altertums' 1 , i. 2, Stuttgart, 1900. 

II. Ox SPECIAL POINTS. — In addition to the general accounts 
contained in the works just cited, ct. the following (omitting 
works which consist exclusively of editionsof theoriginal texts) : 

(a) Myths and Epics : P. Jensen, 'Assyr.-bab. Mythcn und 
Epen/ Berlin, 1900 (KIB vi. 0 ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets 
of Creation, 2 vols., London, 1902; F. Hrazntf, ‘Sumer..bab. 
Mythenvon dem Gotte Ninrag (Ninib),’ Berlin, 1903 ( Milteil . der 


rorderas. Gesellschaft, viii. 6); P. Dhorme, Choix de textes rel. 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1907. 

(b) Realm of the dead and belief in a future life : A. Jeremias 
Die bab.-assyr. Yorstettungen vom Lebtn notch dem Tode, Leipzig, 
1667, also ‘Holle und Parodies bet den Babyloniera’s, Leipzig, 
1903 ( Der Alte Orient, i. 3). 

(c) Soothsaying and Exorcism : K. Tallqvist, Die Assyr. 
Beschwbrungsserie Maqlit, Leipzig, 1895; H. Zimmem, "Die 
Beschworungstafeln “ Shurpu ”, in his Beitragezur Kenntnis der 
6a6. Rel. (i.), Leipzig, 1806; J. A. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete an 
den Sonnengott, Leipzig, 1893 ; R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 vols., London, 1003-1904, also The 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Ninevchand Baby- 
lon, 2 vols., London, 1900 ; J. Hunger, Bechencahrsagung bei 
den Bdbylonitm, Leipzig, 1903 ; D. W. Myhrman, 1 Die Labartu- 
Texte,’ in ZA xvi., 1902 ; A. Boissler, Choix de textes relatifs 
d la divination assyr.-bab., 2 vols., Geneva, 1905-1900; F. 
Ktichler, Bcitrage zur Kenntnis der assyr.-babylonischen llcdi- 
zin, Leipzig, 1904; C. Virolleaud, L’astrologie chaldicnne. 
Pans, 190311. ; C. Fossey, La magic assyrienne, Paris, 1902; 
K. Frank, Bab. BesehicSrungsrcliefs, Leipzig, 1906. 

(d) Hymns and Prayers: H. Zimmem, Bab. Busspsalmen, 
Leipzig, 1885, also ’ Bab. Hymnen u. Gebete in Auswahi,’ Leipzig, 
1905 (Der Alte Orient, vii. 3), and ’Sumer.-bab. Tamuziieder,’ 
Leipzig, 1007 (SSGW, philol.-histor. Kiasse, Iix. 4) ; L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic and Sorcery L London, 1896 ; F.Hehn,!' Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk,’ in Beilruge zur Assyriologie, v. 3, 1005; J. 
Bijllenriicher, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 1004 ; 
E. G. Perry, Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, Leipzig, 1907 ; Et. 
Combe, Hist, du culte de Sin, Paris, 1003; S. Langdon, 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1009. 

(«) Rites, Festivals, etc. : H. Zimmem, ‘ Ritualtafeln fur den 
Wahrsager, Beschwbrerund Stinger,’ in his Beitrdge zur Kenntnis 
der bab. Rel., ii., Leipzig, 1901, also ‘Zum bab. Neujohrsfest,’ 
Leipzig, 1906 (NNffir, philol.-histor. Kiasse, Ivlii. 3); W. 
Schrank, Bab. Suhnriten, Leipzig, 190S ; J. Morgenstem, ' The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ Berlin, 1905 (Mitteil. der 
rorderas. Gesellschaft, x. 3). 

(f) Miscellaneous : F. Martin, Textes religieux assyr. et bab., 
Paris, 1900, 1803 ; E. Behrens, Assyr.-bab. Briefe kultischen 
Inhaltsausder Sargmidenzcit, Leipzig, 1906; K. Frank, Bilder 
und Symbols bab.-assyr. Gbller, Leipzig, 1906 ; J. Hehn, Sieben- 
zahl und Sabbat bei den Babyloniem und im AT, Leipzig, 1907. 

H. ZlMMERN. 

BACKSLIDING.— A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One can distinguish perhaps four difl'erent 
qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing’ (~r''^9) in the OT, although the more special 
sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24 10 - 12 ) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ ( q.v .), or of ‘persever- 
ance ’ (q.v.). 

(2) The second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted oft in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end! The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Bo 8 :s ' 30 , which 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘impossibility of repentance’ 
on the part of those who ‘ fall away,’ as presented 
in He 6 4 ' 6 (cf., e.g., Tillotson, Works [London, 1820], 
vi. 65 ff.). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Armenians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

1 As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
he converted or no ; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persovere, 
although by their being already converted, it Is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and steadfastly persevering 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableness and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy ’ (Vl'orks, N.Y. 
1830, vol. vii. p. 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
Works [London, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded ns the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
‘sanctification’ ( q.v .). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological dictionaries were : * the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ As early as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief point of which seems to have been to show 
the differences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register ([183G], vol. ii. pp. 198-206} 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘ succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to whicu they must all be referable,’ as 
is being done in the material sciences ; and he 
appeals by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Recently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears that nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which orainarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is slightly greater among those who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the cause of this difference in several directions. 
In the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. _ Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that’ the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newly-acquired enthusiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expresses 
itself naturally and easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural tendency of 
human interests to ebb and flow'. Nervous energy, 
when directed rigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely expendsitself, and must then have aperiod of 
recuperation. Rhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in experi- 
mentsupon continuous muscular activity, in therise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and in subnormal temperatures following 
fever. Persons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have up3 and downs in their degree of re- 
ligions enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regular intervals. If a rhythmical 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should be expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
instances are on record. It has been ascertained 
by Mailing-Hausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewbat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes aud that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes o 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions snows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towar 
life brought about through conversion is fair y 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity ^ 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. 1 heir r 
religious status seems not to be affected even w 
they are inactive in the direction of the new j 
These would seem to require a different spint 
regimen from those who backslide in the lo 
sense, . 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the post-conversion P 
ence, is that the new insight or mode of c > 
however genuine it may be, must, in orde 
permanent, become so incorporated into a 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. ih 
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typo of life which is still structurally a part. of 
consciousness, must cither he refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the now, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 


evil with the good. 

Litzratuke. — Tillotson, Worts, London, 1820, vl. 65 ff- ; 
Calvin, Institutes, bk. ili. ch. 23; Wesley, Works, vl. EOfl. ; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vll. 483 tl . ; Baxter, P eris, 
London, 1S30, iv. 351-371; Starbuck, The Psychology of Re- 
ligion, London, 1809, pp. 854-391; William James, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, New York and London, 
1002; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, Now 

York, 1907 . Edwin D. Starbuck. 


BACON, FRANCIS. — I. Life.— The second 
greatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
Elizabethan England, — great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
—Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, lie trusted his name and memory * to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,' hut the stain of his deeds, ot of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

Ho was bom In London on the 22nd of January 1681, his 
lather, Sir Nicholas Bacon, being then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s chief minister. His father had the gifts of humour, 
audacitv. and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth's 
court; ms mother possessed a classical training and resultant 
taste, which woro grafted upon a rigid Calvinism In religion. 
Some trace of all of these Influences may bo found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge, of which Whitgift, 
the future ' moderate ' Archbishop, was the head. Ho remained 
till lie uas almost fifteen (Christmas 1676), forming nt the time 
a boyish disapproval of Aristotle's philosophy, which was after- 
wards gravely recorded. In 1670 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
ofilce, to be secured through the profession of the Law. From 
1678 to 1679 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dntes from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, tho deterioration of Bacon’s 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatives end others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, os coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered Into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an 'Utter 
Barrister’ in 16S2, and a ' Bencher' (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 16S0. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Mclcombo Kegis in 1584, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments lie sat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex. He became one of the foremost speakers of tho day, and 
one of tho most eloquent, according to tho well-known descrip- 
tion of Bon Jonson : ‘Thero happened in ray time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity In his speaking. His language, 
when ho could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more press!} - , more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, leas idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech hut consisted of his own graces. . . . 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end ’(Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. SO). 

In politics, both In the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, lie supported the supremacy of tho personal authority 
of ttie sovereign, hut urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform, fn 1691 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a strong friendship speedily grew up. In 1593, 
Bacon's action in the House of Commons upon tho Subsidy Bill, 
which ho opposed for good reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opinion, Bacon 
prostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
but beyond his recognition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
ho did not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any public appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor), Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it i3 recorded, said of him that he had ‘a 
great nit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to tho utter- 
most of Ins knowledge, than that ho was deep' (Spedding, 
Letters anil Life of Bacon, vol. i. p. 297). His share in the 
trial and condemnation of Essex will always remain a blot 
upon his character, honever many tho extenuating circum- 
stances that may he urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commauder- 
m-Chlet in Ireland for himself. He failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his 'enemies’ at Court,' after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but attenvards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen's person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
hod the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1801). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one or 
those selected to carry out tho preliminary examination, and 
he took active part in the trial — to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero, it wan neces- 
sary to justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to sec nt 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps ho could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent a hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After tho death of the Queen and tho accession of James in 
1003, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position. Ho married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1806, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1007, Attorney-General in 1013, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Chancellor) in March 1810-17. When he was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested n conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, os Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any etretch 
of the imagination be held responsible for it It was one of tho 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of tho unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 
position, was involved, was that of the trial and execution ot 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men ol the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the judges, Is the most con- 
spicuous iiiBtanco. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1603, was 
in 1018 made Baron Vcrulam, and in January 1820-21 Viscount 
St. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seomed to Bmilo most 
sweetly upon him, Bhe was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to Bit in 1021. From 
the first tho members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing : they began an Investigation into certain abuses, 
the Infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that tho Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry- they bunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice was common nt the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the raomenthe discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in thBTower, topaya fine of £40,000, to he deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The Imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to h&vo been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or Indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
In his misfortune, declaring, ' I was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years : but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years.' Melodramatic as 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly- 
been one ol tlie most expeditious Judges of his time. Although 
in 1024 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill In the process, and was carried to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, Bbortly before Ids death, — in ex- 
pectation of a speedy recovery—’ As for the experiment itself, 
It succeeded excellently well f (printed in Sir Tobie Matthew’s 
Collection of Letters, 1G00, p. 67). 

2 . Works. — Bacon's earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the Mcditationes 
Sctcres and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 
edition was reprinted several times, but in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, > and in 1625 into 
fifty-eight, the final number. Within its own field, 
it is undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and. yet the lightness of 
its observations, have made it a ‘classic’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two Books on the Advancement of 
Learning. This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as a part of the * Great Itenovation ’ ( Instaur - 
alio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the dc Dignitatc ct Augmcntis 
Scicntiarum, Libri IX. It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
defects of man’s present knowledge, the lacuna or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches of 
knowledge. The dc Sapicntia Vctcrum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
greater, golden age of man. The work on which 
Bacon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum, published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, his criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human thought — the famous doctrine of 
the ldola, etc. The treatiso had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 
‘Severe as it is,’ says Church, ‘it is instinct with 
enthusiasm, sometimes with passion. The Latin 
in which it is written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation 1 (Bacon, p. 225). 
Few other works (Eistoria Vcntorum, Historia 
Vitae ct Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sylva Sylvarum — 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in various 
branches of Natural History — and the New A tlantis 
—Bacon’s scientific Utopia — were edited by Hawley 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certains Miscel- 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia ct Civilia), 1648 
(Bemains of Francis, Lord Vertdam), 1653 (Scripta 
in Nat. et Univ. Philosophia : Grater), 1657 (Bcsus- 
citatio), 1658 (Opuscula Varia Posthuma), 1679 
(Baconiana : Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Hawley, who was Bacon’s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
profound admirer. The complete works are to be 
found in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences. The majority 
of these are in Latin, but the more important 
pieces, along with the de Augmcntis, and the 
Novum Organum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th and 6 th volumes of the Complete Edition. 

3 . Philosophy. — Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘ moved 
the intellects which have moved the world ’ : he did 
not himself produce anything original in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter, Logic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
his ideal of the methods by which it was to be 
approached. It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena. when Bacon 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages ; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Gusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert! 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon: 
the discovery of America and the invention of 
printing were still novelties to the world into which 
Bacon was bom. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of wealth, of happiness, of knowledge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, that was to be the means 
of gaining the other two : and from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
was to be attained. At 25 he "wrote an essay on 
the subject which he called the ‘ Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Tcmporis Partus Maximus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, ‘ I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends : for 
I have taken all knowledge to be my province’ 
(Letters and Life, i. 10S f.). In the fragment called 
de Interpretations Naturae Proaemium (complete 
ed. iii. 618), he describes his qualifications for the 
task : 


‘ For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for 
the study'of Truth ; ns having mnind nimble and versatile enough 
to catch the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; ns being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsidor, carefulness to dispose and set in order; 
and ns being a man that neither affects what is new nor admires 
what is old, and that hates every kind of imposture. So I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth ' (Spcdding’s tr., Letter t and Life, ill. 85). 


This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life — or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man — Bcgnum Hominis — the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and Ins dignity. In this 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House— 
the college which was the ‘ eye ’ of the kingdom of 
Ncue Atlantis— it is said : ‘ The end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the boundsof human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible. 

In Bacon’s design the Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six parts, only one of which, the hist, 
■was completed by him. The parts are as follows : 
(1) Partitioncs Scion tiarumi classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries amon" 
them, a map of the conquests already made, an 
a survey of the unoccupied lands. _ (2) Novum 
Organum, sive Indicia dc Interpretations Natures : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on 1 1 
interpretation of nature, by which the old an 
futile method of ‘anticipating’ nature was to 
displaced. (3) Phenomena Universe : tables 
facts, the results of observation and expenmen > 
on which philosophy (or science) was to be 
up. (4) Scala Intellectus sive Filum Labyrtnm. 
‘the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘clue of the Y 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or m 
of the method in actual working, concrete a PP . 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) * r0 
sive Anticipationcs Philosophiae Secundtc : an I 

tions of the new philosophy, before the latter s 
have been completed, a kind of foretaste, , 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest befoi e the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda , or Scicntia Activa, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause ; he con- 
stantly writes as if he desired wealtli and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘first up, to call others to 
church, the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such ns he describes in New Atlantis , and 
such as the Koyal Society became soon after his 
day— a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limited fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
that he did no great things, bnt simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov. Ora. i. Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning, the de 
Augment is, and the Baser ip tio Globi Intellcctualis, \ 
with certain variations. The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties — Memory, Imagination, Benson. Thus 
the branches of knowledge ate classified under three 
heads : History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing until Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with General Notions or Umversals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ‘As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, in poesy it is released from time 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases ’ 
(complete ed. v. 503). The term ‘ Philosophy ’ with 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (ib. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modern 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of abeirations and 
monsters, i.e. pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of tliepioducts of human art, as «c)l as of 
the normal and unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, lie insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (of. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions— Divine Philo- 
sophyor Natural Theology, Philosophy of Natuie, 
and Philosophy of Man— was to he preceded by a 
Prima Philosophia, a form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences were to be 'like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs ’ (complete ed. i. 540). 1 1 was 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which arc 
common to several of the sciences, and (b) the ‘ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Much- 
Little, Like -Unlike, Possible - Impossible. The 


second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-Little, etc.— why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the cither. Meta- 
physics was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
being the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficientand Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Ponnal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘ The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said m the dc Aug. (iii. oh. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
tiie purpose or end an object serves does not Help 
us to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, with its wealth of sub- 
divisions, details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
different lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is Btill fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialist*-. 

(2) The second part of the Instauratio, to which 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to differ from the ordinary Logic 
in tlnee thing3— its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end was to he, not argu- 
ments, but arts ; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, nob the fiist notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, hut 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 IF.). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula abrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Idola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph, 38-70, and the Distrib. Opcris) classifies 
these os : (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men ; (2) Idola Speeus, 
Phantoms of tlie Cave, those which depend on the 
nature, cliaiacter, or training of the individual ; 

(3) Idola Fori, Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which bo 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatn, Phantoms of the 
Theatre, which include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Bcdargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata ct _ Visa), which had hold the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and which , it was neces- 
sary to show, weie mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea undeilying the term ‘ Theatre.’ 
But the niind, once cleared, would only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself (iniellcctus 
sibi permissas). How the Tree of Knowledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose of the Method to show. It was to 
be purely mechanical: ‘My way of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and leaves bnt. 
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little to their individual excellence, because it (ib. ii. 21-51). These are instances such as throw 
performs everything by the surest rules and de- light more readily or effectively than others upon 
monstrations ’ (Nov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The steps the true nature of a quality ; they include such 
are (a) the collection of facts in the Natural and well-known terms as * Solitary,’ * Striking ’ or 
Experimental History, (b) the arrangement of ‘ Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel/ * Limiting’ or ‘Borderland ’ 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon and ‘ Crucial’ or * Finger-post ’ Instances. It is 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
many and varied combinations of a few simple tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given had more influence upon scientific procedure' than 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
each nature, is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some ciples of Induction, from which men were to rise 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
* form ’ seems to mean the nature itself which is take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
when apart from the many other natures with abstracted, would, Bacon believed, bring whole 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ' form ’ * flocks of works ’ in their train, 

of heat is something which is common to all Of the remaining parts of the intended Instart- 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
respects, and which is absent from all instances description of the Universe — the Natural and 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler Experimental History — in the History of the 
(Nov. Org? Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes Winds, of Life and Heath, of the Dense and the 
means Essence or Definition, at other times Cause or Rare, the Sylva Sylvarum, etc. ; but it was not a 
Law of Production (‘verm rerum differentiae,’ ‘res work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
ipsissima,’ ‘natura alia quae sit cum natura data that he has collected is absurd, superstitious, or 
convertibilis et tamen sit limitatio naturae notioris,’ unverified report from unknown or untested autlior- 
‘fons emanationis,’ ‘lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
i. 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con- he undertook the work only because it was a neces- 
tained in the modem idea of Cause. Thus, in his sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
own remarkable example of the working of his it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a whole, that it was neither so novel as he believed 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in' the nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries were 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20) ; this made by its use, and the great scientific masters 
motion would be the ‘form’ of heat, i.e. its state- that followed him employed the imagination much 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it he 
production would mean the production of heat, otherwise; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
Needless to say, it was the latter result, operation, ideal, viz. that of a method which any one whatever 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- may learn and apply. At the same time, Bacon 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than stands, along with Aristotle, as one of the ‘ masters 
Fruit-bringing, in the first instance. of those who know ’ ; he stimulated, if he did not 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 

ment of the Material, for a given nature or quality, the pursuit of truth which has been a characteristic 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction — Tables of European science since his day. Directly or 
of Essence or Presence, i.e. of instances which agree indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
in the presence of the given quality, e.g. all cases and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
and kinds of heat ; Tables of Deviation, or of methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Absence, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
ogous to the affirmative instances, in which the more specific claim is made by Fowler (Francis 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com- Bacon, p. 91): ‘Inductive Logic, that is, the system- 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
varying degrees. as distinct from the natural induction which all 

(4) Tlie fourth step was to be the Exclusion of men practise, is almost as much the creation of 

all those natures which are either absent when Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotle, 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), And of both Dean Church says : * The combination 
present when the latter is absent (by the second of patient and careful industry, with the courage 
Table), or which increase when the given nature ana divination of genius, in doing what none had 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table), done before, makes it equally stupid and Icl lc to 
And it is on the application of Exclusion that impeach their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). while 
Bacon places the_ main stress of his Induction. He ignorant or unappreciative of many of the great 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- discoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
mental History had been formed, everything would Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and ini- 
be known about Nature ! As a matter of fact, the partial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have least to foreshadow, many of the most recen 
been an endless process. generalizations of science. .. 

The two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as tn 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in his i divisio 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific of its parts (de Auqmentis, bk. 7) nor in the pra ‘ 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable ’ knowledge, tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he aiieaa 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet his time. In Theoiogy he was whole-licartea y 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his with the Moderate party in his Church ; he 
own Vtndemiatio Prima, or First Vintage— the fended toleration both by his voice and by his pen, 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction but he preferred Atheism to Superstition ('• ■ 
(Nov. Org r. ii. 20, _ on the Form of Heat); and Romanism). Theoretically, he insisted on the co 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which onty plete separation between Theology and 1 mlos 1 j 
one class were dealt with by him, viz. the Prc- or Science, between Faith and Reason, Rcveiauo 
rogativee Inslantiarmn, or Prerogative Instances and Natural Experience, just as in Psychology ■ ■ 
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lie recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing — a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, hut ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology lie had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 

Literature.— I. Works —The most complete and accurate 
edition is that of Ellis, Spedding-, and Heath (with valuable in- 
troductions), 7 vols., 1857-59 (reprinted 1870-90). Annotated 
editions of separate works are : Advancement of Learning*, by 
Aldis Wright, 1891; Fovum Organum-, by Fowler, 1889; 
Essays, by Whately (1604), Aldis Wright (1862), Abbott (1889), 
nnd Reynolds (1890). 

II. LIFE.— James Spedding-, Letters and Lite of Francis 
Bacon, 7 vols., Loud. 1801-74, Life and Times of Francis Bacon, 
2 vols., Lond. 1878, and Evenings with a Be viewer ; or, Macaulay 
and Bacon, 2 vols., Lond. 18S1 ; Macaulay, • Essay on Bacon ' 
( Edin. Rev . 1837); E. A. Abbott, Bacon and Essex, Lond. 1877, 
and Francis Bacon , an Account of his Life and Works, 1885 ; 
R, W. Church, ‘ Bacon • (Eng. Men of Letters), Lond. 1SS4 ; 
T. Fowler, ‘Francis Bacon’ (Eng. Philosophers), Edin. 1BS1 ; 
John Nicbol, Francis Bacon, Uis Life and Philosophy, 2 vols., 
Edin. 18SS, 1889 (reprinted 1901) ; Charles de Rdmusat, Bacon, 
ta vie, son temps, sa philosophic s, etc., Paris, 1877 ; Sidney 
Lee, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, 1904. 
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BADARAYANA. — The name of the supposed 
author of the Vedanta- or Brahma-siitras. In 
Indian tradition he also hears the name of Vyasa, 
Vcdavyasa, or Krsna Dvaipdyana ; hut nothing 
is known of his person or life. Gf. F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 153 ff., and art. VedXnta. R. Garbe. 

BAD(A)RINATH. — A famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the hanks of the Yislmu- 
gangti, a tributary of the Alakuanda (wh. see), 
in British Garlnvul, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat.' 30° 44’ 15" N. ; long. 79° 30’ 40" E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Badarinatha or 
Badarinariiyana, ‘Lord of the badan or jujube 
tree’ (Zixy pints jufuba), which, however, does not 
now grow there. Probably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
lias been from time immemonal a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The temple 
« said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
Sankarucharya, a Malabar Brfiliman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brfdimanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by earthquakes and avalanches, and 
the present temple has no appearance of great 
antiquity, 

‘The Idol in the principal temple,* writes Atkinson ( Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, lit 24 f.), * is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are Images of Nar and N5r5j arm, and on the left those of Em era 
nnd Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
ol the properties, including dresses, eating i cssels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Ks. 60Q0 (£333).’ 

‘A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the persona! 
comfort of the idol at Badarl. It is daily prorided with meals 
w hich are placed before it ; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, ana the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
is served are oi gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
sen-ants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The onlv persons 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one hut the Rawal himself is allowed to touch the idol ’ (ib.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it hears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut ofi' one of the god’s fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediately 
struck blind (Grooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Ovdh, iv, 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Namburi or Nambutiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the bead man of whom is 
called Raval (Skr. rdja-knla, ‘ king's family’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Raval, a disciple (chela) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to he celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by tbe fact that they have almost altogether broken 
off their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can he reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogin 
(q.v.) and Bairagin (q.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 
year, when the sun is in the .sign of Aquarius, is 
held the ICumhlia fair, and the Adhkumbha, or ‘Half 
Kumbha, 1 every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

Literature. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. 23 ff.; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Eumaun, ed. Batten, p. 67; 
Punjab Motes and Queries, iv. 196. For a full account of the 
Nambutiri Brahmans ol the Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. i. 33 ff. 

W. Ckooke. 

BADGES. —I. Totem marks and tribal badges, 
— The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men ; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badge. 
These two axe quite distinct; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the hearer believed 
himself to he descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes ; tbe 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the development of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 

' A totem tribe — which is not necessarily a local unity ... is 
one in .which the belief that all members of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conviction, more or less religions in 
character, that the life ol the tnbe is in some mysterious way 
derived trom an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object* 

‘Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the cost ol slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases stocks 
are distinguished by the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were in many cases original] v meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.* * 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship” (1903), pp. 217 2t7, 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omalias, a North American 
tribe, the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
Buffalo clan ‘wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.’ A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangns chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific; the fact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant. + The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress.— A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of a totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed ; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, he is dressed or painted or otherwise made 
to resemble the totem — or god, as the case may be 
— by some means or other ; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this : 


‘ When a man intends to go on n pilgrimage to Hierapolls, he 
offers up a sheep and cats some ot its flesh. He then kneels 
down and draws its head over his own head, and prays at the 
same time to his god.’ t 

3. Secret Society badge. — Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tamate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.g 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamate is an offence against the society, and is 
punished according to the power and position of 
the society ofl'ended.H 

4. Analogous customs among Semites. — What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem badge among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to he gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 


•Frazer, Totemism (1887), p. 271., where manv other ex- 
amples are given. 

t Cf., e.g., Haberlandt, ilittheilungen der anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, xv. (1885) p. 63 ff. ; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria (18/8), 1. 295, 11. 313 ; Frazer, op. cit. p. og • Bane 
Modem Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The' Satire 
Tribes of South-east Australia (1904), pp. 619-630, 658 f 743 ff. 

; de Dca Syria, 55. ’ 

§ Ornamentations ot this kind must not be confused with the 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
Buccess in battle and the like, t.e. honorific badges • for ex- 
amples of these see R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und 
Vergleiche, Stuttgart (1878), p. 190 f. 

S Codrington, The Melanesians (1891), pp. 75, 76, 87. 


this must at one time have existed among them 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its team 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle-* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems.t The Indian hook-cross, or swastika 
—whatever its origin— was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cattle. J The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ;§ as regards 
the Romans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony : ‘ His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqui 
feetus pecudum, nec minus majora quadrupedia 
charactere signari debent.’ || These, and many 
other examples that might he given, doubtless all 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability that originally the team 
among the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ; *1 this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or neck.** Just as the cattle were marked with 
the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish-curing station neaT 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not he 
reclaimed by tlieir master, ff Among the Semites 
generally it may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, weie 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of cases, as we have 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go hack to a common 
original, viz. the totemic bad^e.JJ Perhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background ; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem; the next step would be the de-. 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization; closely 
related to the latter would be the mourning 
custom known as ‘cuttings for the dead, wnicn 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected vita 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god’s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationsliip between the god and his worsinp- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; m r , ' 
for worship, and all that this implied, the god w 
bound to look after his people. It was a l way-, 
therefore, a question of covenant, and the stig - 
tization became thus the badge of the co lf} a • 
between the god and Ms worshippers. I" 13 .,, 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate oem , 
root is the same for ‘ mark ’ and ‘ covenant (c • 

• Robertson Smith, Kinship s , p. 247 ; Burckhartt, tter 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys (1830), p. 112 f. ; see, in 1® 15 
work, the plates containing a large number of these ma 
t E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos (1859), p. 221. _ , /,s33), 

J R. Andree, Ethnog. Par. und Vergleiche (new ser.) I 
pp. 76, 76. 

§ ib. p. 77 ff., where many examples are given. p i( 

S de Be rustica, xi. 2, quoted by A. L. J. Jlichelse 
Hausmarke (1853), p. 17. „ , , . verbandt 

il Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 2 , p. 248 ; TV etzstein, 
der Berl. anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 

** de Dea Syria, 59. ti.iimon of tbt 

tt Herodotus, ii. 113; cf. Robertson Smith, Itenp 
Semites e, p. 14s. 

Cf. Andree, op. cit. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sTinrat, ‘ a mark,’ and shart, 1 a covenant ’ ; 
cf. Gn 9 ,s 31 4S ').* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god and his people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wonnd in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each other’s blood.f It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, bnt the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the visible badge 
of the covenant.? 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 17 14 ). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom _ by a great 
variety of peoples, ]| and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jaliweli’s ownership. Belonging to the 
same category was the prop het’s badge. The story 
preserved mlK SO 35 * 43 is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, abadge peculiar to their order in early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). An interesting 
arallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 
aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set lire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps bum down, and thus bum an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he hears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’ ** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist pnest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘ Cuttings for the dead ’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19 33 (cf. 21 5 , Dt 14 1 ). In the last passage it 
says : ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘wound’] 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 

f roliibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 

'rom this it is permissible to assume that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in 1 K 18 27 ' 33 may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
npon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 
* Robertson Smith, Kinship 3, p. 250. 

t Wellhausen, Rests arab. Evident,- p. 125 ; Doughty. Travels 
in Arab. Des. i. 540, ii. 41 (1SSS). 

1 On another covenant-sign, viz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 1S1 ff. 

$ e.g. ‘the house of Caleb* (1 S 25 s ) ; cf. the 'dog tribes' 
In various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, Kinship 2, 
p. 2333. ; 'Alibor (2 K 22l=), 'mouse'; Levi, 'antelope*; 
Rachel, ‘ewe* ; see, further, Robertson Smith in J-Ph ix. (1879) 
p. 75 3. 

i See, e.g., Frazer, 'The Origin of Circumcision,' in The In- 
dependent Review (Nov. 1804). 

*7 Cf. Stade, Biblisehe Theologie des A T (1905), p. 45. 

Deans, in Expos. Times, rcviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13 8 - 16 (cf. Rev.20 1 ). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘phylacteries ’ took their place (see Dt 6 8 ll 39 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31 S! (‘Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty answer me’). The 
word used here for ‘mark’ comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9*- 8 , the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely different character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.t 

5 . Jewish Badge. — One of the most extra- 
ordinary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘Jewish badge’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries were ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments.? In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent, the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban § among Jews in 
Egypt; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
coloured turban marked the Jew.|| It was, m the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Borne put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom ; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208 ; IT but its 
use was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent III., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as well as to J ews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage between 
Christians and non-Christians. 

* Contingit interdum quod per crrorem Christian! Judroonim 
seu Saracenorum et Judsoi seu Saraceni Cbristianornm mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tam damnat® commixtionis excessus 
per veiamentum errons hujusroodi excusationis ulterius possint 
habere diffugium, stntuirmis ufc tales utriusque sexus in onini 
Christianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
where enforced ; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually yellow in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
J ewesses wore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to berin to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could be 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar ; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ J udenhut. It was pointed 

* At the present day all orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 

beflllah’ ana the 1 hand-tefillah ’ when at their prayers; see 
Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagoque 
(1907), p. 4183. " a 

4 See Frazer, In Anthropological Essays (1907), pp. 102-1X0 ; 
Hastings' SDB, s.v . ' Marks/ 

J D'Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, Hi. (1854) p. 274, quoted in 
Jh iL 425K 

5 Lane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 ff., 300 ff. 

II Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896), p. 302. 

Robert, Les Signes d'infamie au rnopen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

.** Labbe, Sacrosanct a concilia ad reniam editionem ex acta, 
xi u. col. 1003 and 1000, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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it the top, and the brim was often twisted into 
the shape of a pair of horns. Red was the usual 
colour, in later times green. But the wheel-badge, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S (= signum ) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat ; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn ; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pern- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry in., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
white m colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward I., dc Judaismo (3 Edw. I. 
1274-1275 ), t which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame. § 

XjITBratotie. — T here do not seem to be any works definitely 
occupied with the subject of badgea Data have to be gathered 
from a great variety of sources. See the references in the foot- 
notes above, which represent only a selection. 

W. 0. E. Oesterlev. 

BAGDI. — A Dra vidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and 'Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1901 numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
survivals of animism and nature-worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
goddess of the Santals, and Bar Pahar or Marang 
Buru, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
Oraon). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manasa, 
whose image, represented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank — apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigy of a female saint named 
Bhadu, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated by 
Lyall {Asiatic Studies 2 , i. 39 ff.). 

Literature. — Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 41 f. 

W. CROOKE. 

BAGHDAD. — x. Sketch of history. — Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Khallfate, founded in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al-Manshr, second IOiallf of 

* Abrahams, op. cit p. 298. 

t JE ii. 427 s ; see, too, the interesting plate given. 

j See Rigg, Select Pleas , Starrs, ana. Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer (1902), p. xxxviii. 

8 See, further, A. SI. Hj-amson, A Eistory of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp. 62, 94 ff. 


the 'Ahbasid dynasty, whose metropolis it re- 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol Hhl&ga in 
1258 (A.H. 656), after which the seat of the Khali- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken by Shah Isma’il, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad (b&gha-ddta, 'given by 
Bagha or God ’) is one of the many cases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Man stir gave his city 
was either his own, or Madlnat al-Saldm, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Another appellation was al-Zaurd, ‘the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of Islam. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular history of this city 
should be sought in historical works dealing with 
the Khallfate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1900. We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Religion and Ethics. 

The accession of the 'Abbasid dynasty marked 
the recognition in Islam of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to the 
sovereignty (imdma). The rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper Mu'/hviyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
the majority of Muslims would he disposed to 
agree that that family should he the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the Qur’an seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the 'Abbasids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 


through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Fatima and her 
husband 'All — the 'Aiids, 'Alawids, or Ffitimids. 

So long as the problem was to dispossess the 
Umayyaas, these two families worked together, 
leaving the question between themselves to be 
decided later ; hut when the organizing genius ot 
Abft Muslim had won the throne for the 1 Abbasids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being in possession, 
the 'Aiids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable oi 
securing success; they were decimated by mas- 
sacres, and were intimidated by torture and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless they formed a poten 
factor in Baghdad politics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatwd which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Klialifs of Baghda 
the influence of 'Alid sentiment is _ noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalif would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists vho 
he consulted replied that, if such an act cou 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would ha 
been convulsed by the death of 'All and tha 

his son Husain. . .for? 

The site of the 'Ahbasid capital was selected 
with a \new to avoid Syria, where ^the Umayya 
were popular, and Arabia, where the Alid 
was strong, and to be near Persia, espc J 
Khorasan, where the 'Abbasids had s 

adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the adds- 
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eids is sometimes regarded as tlie re^conqucst by 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the Khalif’s court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Klialif’s hands, and placed it 
in those of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultam 

2. Literary importance of the foundation of 
Baghdad. — The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of paper, an 
invention nearly as momentous Iot the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of IeMm, which indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent, 
of Isldm produced polygraphs such as Isliftk of 
Mausil and Jfihi? of Basra. Translation from 
foreign languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi ; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’niftn (ob. A.D. S33), and Ins ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Path b. 
KMk&n (ob. 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, ana 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times ^un- 
fashionable (cf. Yftkhfc, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi Gujastak-Abalish, ed. Barthdlemy, 
Paris, 18S7). A public library with endowments 
for tlie assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier S&bftr b. Ardaslitr ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized Seljftk rule in the 6th. 

3. Islflmic religious buildings in Baghdad. — 
The founder of the city, Mansftr, built a mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al -'Alik, ‘the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Klialifs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of the city by HftlAgft, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the lChali- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called ‘ the lla^ra 
Gate’ was said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadi, Com. on L&miyyat al-'Ajam', i. 64). 
Itound the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose ; such were the mashhads of 
Abft I,Tanifa and Mftsft b. Ja'far, the tomb of 
Ma'rftf of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribdl, of which the number must have been very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the ribdl of the Shaikh al-Sliuyftkh, built by order 
of 'Amid al-Irflli for the Sftfi Abb Sa'd of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086 : Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 470 A.H.). 

, Another of some note was the ribdl of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansftr, built for 'All b. 
Mahmftd al-Zauzani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
Abd al-Qfidir al-Jilftni (q.v.) had a ribdl as well as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, c.g. the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (J&bi?, IJayaivdn, iii. 8 : 
‘ Mosque of 'Att&V), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabari, iii. 2216 ; ‘ in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’ ; 2224, 13 ; 2249, 3, etc.). 


4. Religious history of Baghdad.— Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Mansftr with the view of suppressing the 
zindtks (see art. Atheism [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by bis successors Mahdi and 
Hftdl ( Aghani , xii. 100, xiii. 74 ; Tabari, iii. 517, 
64S) ; on the accession of Hftrftn al - Rashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mftn’s 
forces (A.». 813) the dogma of the created ness of 
the Qur’ftn was adopted by the new Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those wlio rejected 
this doctrine : the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, and was finally stopped 
in tlie second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn Jfanbal and the Mihnu, 
Leyden, 1897). The followers of the most distin- 
guished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 
ijanbal, presently became a power in the city, and 
riots between them and the Shflii'ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, when the Banbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Khalff 
Rftdi, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penaltj' of the 
law unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Klialif 
Rftdi, immediately after his accession (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, haring for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to he incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ l-'Azftkir 
al-Shalmaglutnl. His published letter on this 
subject is in part preserved (see YAl;ftt, op. cit. 
i. 29S). One of this person’s followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muliallabi. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shi'ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispute was in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later 'Abb.Tsids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mftn 
had the intention of willing away the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. Tins was frustrated ; 
and tho perpetual risings of the 'Alids led Muta- 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
IJusain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shi’ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace j but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round tho person of 
'All and his descendants were clue to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Islftm. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shi 'ism from Sunnism, 
os a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the Ffttimid dynasty of 
N. Africa, whose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
practice having doubtless existed some time before. 
In the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
which marked the 4th and 5th cents, of Islfim, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi'ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu'izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
certain Shi'ito execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors, These were erased by the popu- 
lace ; and on the advice of his vizier liluhallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (9G3), he insisted on the observance Shl'ito quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
of the fast of Muharrain 10 in Shl'ito fashion ; and (Sibt Ibn al-Ta'fhvIdhl, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 
this practice continued somo time after his death, Besides the disputes which led to riots, "there 
ns in 968 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ were frequent bickerings between members of 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
attached to Shi’ ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by wore started had some representation at the 
a good authority ( Rasffil of Hamndhflnt, p. 424) capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
that 'Adud al-Haula went so far as to impose a press the discussions between them, but without 
poll-tax on the Shi'ites, as being members of a permanent success. 

tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
pears to have become gradually restricted to the largely influenced by Baghdad practice, which 
Shi'ito quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps itself was at times dictated by political motives, 
for the first time) appears ns Karlcli, also at that So we arc told (Ibn al-Athir, anno4di A.H.) thntthe 
time ‘ the quarter of the merchants.’ In the first practice of crying aloud the formula called basnmla 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties aro in- had been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
and Shi'ites appear to have been the chief combat- Khalifato of Cairo ; the Khalff who re-introduced 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar this practico adopted another which was also 
and Subuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper against the principles of the Slii'a, IslAm in these 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnite3, who matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
wero in possession of • the Food Market*’ mounted vations found little favour, 
a woman on a camel, and called her'A’isha, and 5. Standard of morality. — The Islamic principles 
made two of their number represent 'J'n.lhn. and of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
Zubair respectively ; tlioy then made an onslaught the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
on the Sluites, thus reproducing the Battle of the veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
Camel, in which 'A’isha and her allies lmd attacked of a Muslim community too different from that 
the forces of 'Ali. In 1015 there was a riot between of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
the two parties, resulting in the Shi'ites being comparison. Thus we iind a leading theologian 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Folrhr at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khalliknn, 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shi'ites still in occupation i. 3SG) without oilending public opinion. Such pic- 
of the quarter called ICarkli, whereas the J£allfl’in tures as have come down to us of Baghdad society, 
and Barlev-gate were jn possession of the Sunnites : as in tho Arabian Nights, imply a state of affairs 
in 104S the Bilb al-Araj (Eastern side) and tho on which it would be painful to dwell ; of the most 
‘ Cobblers ’ are further specified as Sunnite abodes, elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ M£&sim, 
Tho following year, owing to an armed force Bin BngdMcr Sittcnbild, of the 4th century; 
having attempted to prevent the Shi'ites from ed. A. Mez) few pages could be rendered into a 
celebrating the Muharrain lamentations, the latter modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
began to fortify their quarter (Knrkh) with a the highest oflices of state, the Khalifate and the 
wall ; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the sumo Vizierato, did not appear inconsistent with the 
with their l£all<l’In quarter, which immediately bandying of the grossest jests (see, e.g., Ibn IClmlli- 
adjoined tho other. After considerable fighting kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
the parties agreed to a truce, until tho view of pre- not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, common in the literature of the period, that we 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- can only suppose the practices to have been unde- 
break was caused by tho Shi'ites building towers spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
on which they inscribed tho words ‘Muhammad more decidedly unfavourable; yet this vice seems 
and 'All are the best of mankind ; whoso assents to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever’ scenes in which the leading men and their associates 
— e formula which charged the Sunnites (with are all under the influence of liquor are common 
whom Abh Bakr is the second best of mankind) during the whole period. An example may be 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
Banbalites. The mashhad Bflb nl-Tibn (according which is recorded by YAkht (op. cit. i. 342): a 
to le Strange’s maps, at a longdistance from the letter conies from the Sultan Mu'izz al-Daula to 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Sht'ite sanctuary, the vizier al-Muhallabl, who has all his secretaries 
was in the course of these riots violated, plun- and under-secretaries with him. The letter is 
dered, and burned by tho Sunnites, to avenge the urgent, but every man in the room has d runic 
death of one of their number. The Shi'ites in deep. Ibrfthlm the Sabinn has drunk no less than 
revenge burned the Banafite institutions. The the others, but, having a strongor head than they, 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, where is able to write the necessary reply, jv e have 
the dwellings of the sects were also divided. At another contemporary description of the wine- 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries parties of this vizier (Yatimat al-dahr, . 11. mb), 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed which took place twice a week ; the chief judge 0 
a member of the 'Alid family ; in the riots which Baghdad with other judges took part on tnes 
followed, a large part of the Karlcli quarter was occasions, when each ‘ received a gold cup weig ; 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other ing 1000 mithkdls or less, into which he uou 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained plunge his beard ; after exhausting most of 
the headquarters of the Shi'ites, and in 1086 we contents, they would sprinkle the remains on e 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite other and then dance. In the 6th cent, tne poe 
neighbours on the west, in the Basra Gate Ibn al-Ta'ftwIdhl introduces descriptions of w - 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation drinking into his encomiums on Khalifs (p. fo-.; 
between the two parties was effected in 1108, when other distinguished persons (p. 86). p-ntlv 

the people of Karlcli, fearing a fresh persecution, cent, onwards the histoiy of Baghdad is fyequ . ■ > 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their occupied with the ' ay y dr Cm, or robbers; an 
quarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus'ab b. Mak&mahs of Haniaahfmi (late 4th cent.) f 
Zubair, a practice which had been forbidden for us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing ‘ ; “ a __ 

fear of giving offence to the Shi'ites ; and the trade was highly specialized ; the con temp j 
S unnites in their turn granted some correspond- anecdotes of Tanfiknl indicate, however, t ^ 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the metropolis was fairly well policed, in 
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tales indicate that the practice of banking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions ; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (Jflhi?, Misers, p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6 . Agencies for reform.— For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at bead- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice ; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality : so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque ; while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing- women and files de joie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 
permitted the players to look down into people’s 
houses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts was of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabari, iii. 100S) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdad to lepress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement ‘ hung a Qur’an on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, high and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Band H&shim ; he 
established a register in which he inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing with the vicious propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Rhalifate; the satirists Hamadh&nf and 
Barlri endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, whose interest lay only jn the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers whose sermons have come down to 
us is al-Bflrith b. 'Abdallah al-Muhftsibl (ob. 857) ; 
they are piactical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5tn cent, of Islam 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, as we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashir b. Man^flr ; he met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Klialif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of tneir co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Islam ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of information is 'Abd al-Qddir al-Jilftnt 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the purpose was provided partly by four 
wealthy wives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

7 . Christian communities in Baghdad. — Re- 
ligions toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the’Aob&sid Khalffs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahrd, when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Manshr the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
however, was of greater importance than that of 
the Jacobites at the 'AbbAsia capital. In the reigu 
of Mabdi (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-RAm, wms founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Rum, was located. It 
w'as followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which w'ere destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by HfllAgft ; their names 
are collected by le Strange (op. cit. 208-212). The 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded ns the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JRAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the RAm, whom there is some 
reason for identifying w r ith the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar 1 . had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance; Mutawakkil, who in 
the year a.d. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalifs’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs Hftdi (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous HArttn al-Rashid. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65): ‘O father of 
the Christians,’ said Harfln to the Patriarch, * tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ without hesitation Timotheus answered : 
■That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The reply 
was regarded, as felicitous, because the Khalifs 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disiespectfully 
of Islflm or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabari, iii. 2162). The sanguinary 
rule that punished apostasy from Isl&m with death 
remained unaltered (id. 1434, A.D. 856) ; hut, 
owing to the mild spirit of AM JIanIfa’s legisla- 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of * the Pious Klialifs,’ and 
the tone of the code drawn up by liis pupil Abb. 
Yhsuf for the Khalff Hfirfin is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta'&wIdhl 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxioxis to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden (ib. 240, 14-1 S) ; while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still less reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution (Ybkdt, op. cit. ii. 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa). 

8. Other religious communities. — The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. Numerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, v. [1895] 198). Re- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 we read of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (ivalcil al-Sultan) and Manager 
of the Empire (Nizdm al-Mullc). They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe ; as early as the 
time of Ma’mhn (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Qur’&n (Amedroz, in 
JRAS, 1907, p. 3S). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the display of finer y (GhazflJI, Revival of the 
Religious Sciences , iii. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof-passages 
came from the Qur’ftn ,- and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘3,- 
widhl, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the 'Abbfxsids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the Jewish 
community. Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models ; and since no .Jewish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the ’Abbffsid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on Isl&mic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A community which produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent, of Islam, were 
the Sabians, who arbitrarily took a Qur’anic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most ’distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretary Ibrahim, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
'Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance -with the Qur’an 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace Islam. The Magian, or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims ; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Baghdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to be found (according to J&hi?, Misers , p. Ill) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities of Irak, 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
notices. 

Literature.— T o the references given throughout the article 
there may be added the historical romance (Arabic), Hai}dral 
al-Isldm. fi Ddr al-Salum, by a modern writer, Jamil blakhlah 
aJ-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1905). J), S. MAKGOLIOUTH. 

BAHAISM.— See Bab, BabIs. 


BAHELIA (Skr. vyadha, ‘one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably suivivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They are, in name at 
least, all pfindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a pantheon 
of deified ghosts, such as ICalu Blr, Pariliar, Har- 
deo or Haidanr Lala, the cholera godling, Kale 
Deo, and Miyan, probably the Musalman saint of 
Amroha in the Moradabad district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and grain. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at liis festival, the Nagpanchamx, or Dragon’s 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a low class of village Brahmans. 

Literature. — C rooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 189B, i. 109. W. CKOOKE. 


BAIDYA (Skr .jvaidya, ‘one learned in the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the Hindu 
system of medicine is based). — The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox liigh-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow^ the rule of Visnu. 

Many have in recent years joined the Brahmo 
Sarnaj. They were closely associated with the In eo- 
Vaisnavism preached by Chaitanya (q.v.) in Bengal 
(q.v.), and several of the best known Gusams, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the Baidyas. The business of a physician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking medicine from the hands of a Baidya is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, ca 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief t.na 
by swallowing the drugs he orders they obtai 
absolution from their sins. In the Deccan t 
Vaidus, who have adopted a name derived from t 

same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, v 

gather healing drugs and simples and hawk tn 
From door to door, or beg for alms. Their 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god be g 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati (q.v.), m JSorui 
Areot. But when they are on their begging to 
they seldom carry his image with them. J- j 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 

Literature.— For the Bengal Baidyas, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891. i. 49 ; lor the Deccan Vaidus, Bombay Gazetteer, 
xvu. 212 f. W. CROOKE. 

BAIGA.— A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
designate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that bv Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a Baiga in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhumiya (Skr. bhumi, ‘ the land ’). _ 

These Baigas, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Those who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. Their re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (q.v.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitrl, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘ Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests — the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India — and in the 

E laces which are regarded as more especially the 
aunts of these spirits, shrines (pat) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner ; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baiga medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of powers such as these. 

The religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds ; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Chhattlsgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dulha Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavanl. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mode of sacrificing a pig in 
honour of Narayan Deo, who is identified with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured— this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet differentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Literature.— Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, 278 ff. ; J AS B 
Iviii. pt. i. 291 ; Punjab Nates and Queries, iii. 20 ; J, Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1903, vi. 214 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

BAIN.— I. Life and personality. — (1) Bom in 
the part of Aberdeen known as Gilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the eighty -sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, lie 
was never a man of very robust constitution : on 
the contrary, from the time, in early days, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of simple living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; ana walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a handloom 
weaver — his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized ; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Mariscbal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain by 
the hand ; and his interest in him was fully 
rewarded by the high position that the pupil 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor's lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitious Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
under. Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders — more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom lie was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh ; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 
great philosophical works, The. Senses and the 
Intellect in 1855, and The (Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (Kings and Marisehal) 
were united (or, as the local term is, ‘fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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recommendation of Sir 6. Cornewall Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in the united (University. For twenty years from 
this date — down, that is, to the year 1880 — he 
occupied this Chair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
liis influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind , 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
when, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he pushed forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
rojects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
iminish when he resigned the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at tnat time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in local affairs ; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, ana his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were in part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, haa his portrait 
painted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
lasting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later — in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued and whole-hearted interest in tlie educa- 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
his early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
art re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
y degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
.these : — The Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character , including an Estimate of Phrenology 
(1861), An English Grammar (1863), English 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged ed. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill— a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill — a Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he had a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad shoulders ; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unusually long eyelids ; a strong 
curved nose ; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character . of determination, and readily 


expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt- 
a face covered by a copious beard— all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years 
was clean shaved; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, which bent'back 
in a significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
body forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if steadying the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated liis pace till it became a moderated 
run— indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
subtle power ; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind — a 
modem Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing. Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public duties— School Board, Mechanics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he w-ould be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
sympathetic (as, indeed, he not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of his -works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
injustice here. Whenever he took up the pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. But with a 
special friend — say, a favourite student (these 
■were not many, but they were choice) — looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources — his advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage — -were put at his disposal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he -was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It -was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He was a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy ; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few- men 

more so), and his judgment was_ ever balanced— a 

fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. He had the 
power of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
degree that is very unusual. Hence liis criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he -were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own work was viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly — as may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography • 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave offence 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art lie heartily 
despised. He had many fine qualities, wliicn 
those who knew him best could best appreciate ; 
and his defects not infrequently arose irom 
these. 
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2 . Position in Literature and in Philosophy. — 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we mast keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let ns take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor — scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unacceptable; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came ns Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
"set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
liis students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized tbe teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician _ is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
liands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very well be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘ bom and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shndcs of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression ; nnd for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakespeare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor He Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel : all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process lias been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; nnd perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated witli 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) _As an educationist, Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modem languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), nnd the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising tbe 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
nnd about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonions development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his hook on Education as a Science. 

(4) As logician , Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
Tins he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic ; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logie). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme ana lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modem times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its processes 
— emotive, intellectual, and volitional. This led 
to his discarding the old ‘faculty’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena — a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory') of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. Association). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of psychology — especially the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
— are to be solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished in a way 
that, whether we he fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history' 
of psychology'. No one can know wlmt modern 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity’ of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 51) : 

* I propose to remark upon the bearing ol Wundt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standing the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress ol the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says ns to tbe essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with tbe workings of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, In the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness; nnd the 
rapidity ol the operation depends on the intensity of the glow 
In like manner, thehnks thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus ot consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over nnd 
aliove the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success or a failure. Chief 
among these is the power ot the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great deal— that is, apart 
from moving the will — is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, under which I include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process ot resuscitation. Jlore particularly, as to 
the influence oi the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundt advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two cases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 
cacy : in both, the limits of its reproductive force are soill 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt's Apperception 
in its full sweep is that crowning: example of voluntary power 
— the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
missing others, as they arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot bo said as to the importance of 
voluntary attention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for an 
ond — whether it be practical or speculative, scientific or 
aesthetic — consists in availing ourselves of tho materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to tho perceived fitness or unfitness for -a end. When, there- 
fore, Wundt says that Association alone does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. Tho scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slighting of Association as a great 
intellectual factor. His Apperception would be nothing with- 
out it.’ 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling illustra- 
tions. We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
a very exceptional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
times — this we may frankly allow ; hut his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psychology stands him in least stead 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to he specially 
attended to. Though he was quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The Senses and the Intellect), he had originally 
shaped his theory on the supposition that each 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due scope in 
psychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being horn into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age and in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely long 
time, and perhaps might not be achieved at all 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
m Ethics, he should he a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he shows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis of conscience and his review 
of moral principles in his Moral Science show what 
Associationism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and_ put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
requires. Yet, the whole or the facts must be 
attended to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as well as 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him * gross pandering to human vanity’ ; 
and he did not think that much practical good 
could come from that. Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
"We must view him as he is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingly; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must he sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purgea psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
hut it must be speculation based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man — experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the * History of 
the Theories of the Soul ’ m Mind and Body, he 
says : 

‘The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost their validity. . . . The one substance, with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental 
a double-faced unify— would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case. We are to deal with this as, in the lan- 
guage of tho Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the Bubstance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as we find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Such metaphysical terms as ‘ personality, seir- 
consciousness,’ ‘ the Absolute,’ he would, u he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read any mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept se- 
realization ’ as adequate to express the ultima 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysics 
problems— those of the External World and of tne 
Freedom of the Will — seemed to him to hem gT® 
measure mere word-puzzles : they arose from 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic sett g 
fully adequate to express what we are conscio 
in our experience. . . , _ OT1 ,i 

Such, tlien, was Professor Bain as a thinker ana 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics 2 
discounted, he made a name in Logic and m » 

as well as in the spheres of Grammar and K • 

But in the realm of Psychology he occupies a 
position all his own. It is here that his in 
has been greatest, and it will continue. ^ 
has the professed psychologist learned fr ’ 

but his principles have been effective m t e JP 

tical application to many sciences (such as 

tion), and they cannot be ignored by any ’ J 

that has respect to experience and the < 
man as we actually find it. What is best m titt 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 

Luct-Atcm. — A. Bain, his works os enumerated in this 
article; Th. Ribot, An Psychdonie anglaise eontemporaine 
(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in ilind, xiil. (new series) 161- 
165 and 1G1-179, also art. ‘Bain, Alexander, ’ in EBrio xxvi 
77-70. William L. Davidson. 

BAIRAGl(Skr. Yairagin\vi-ruga, ‘one who has 
subdued ail earthly desires’]). — A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,233, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Riijputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cnlt of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Rama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
m Northern India, arose on the spread of the 

S ut power which followed the overthrow of the 
(hist dynasties. The Bairagis 
‘probably represent a very old element in Indian religion, for 
tho'e of the sect who wear a leopard's skin doubtless do so as 
personating Nnrasiibba, the leopard incarnation of Vishpu, just 
as the BlmgautI faqlr imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Krishna. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “almost every rode religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least fn the use of animal masks," a practice still to 
be found in Tibet) (Rose, Punjab Census Report, 1901, i. 131, 
quoting Trompp, Ad\-Granth, 98 ; Robertson 8mith, Religion of 
the SernitctP, 437 ; see also Krozer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 04 ff.). 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Rajpntuna, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Ramanujacharya, who was bom 
about a.d. 1017 at Sriperumbudur, near Madras. 
He taught the existence of a triad of principles 
(: padartha-tritayam b viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
(Para-Brahman or Tivara ) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(Chit) of men ; and (3) non-spirit (A-chit). Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit; individual 
beings aro separate spirits; the visible world 
(dphjam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and arc inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, and at the same time dependent 
upon, Ttvara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism 4 , 119 f.). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Ramiinanda, who was bom at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14tli, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Ramananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairagl is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism ; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatnyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Ramananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of Rama- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairagis may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama ; hut some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Panjab this divergence is represented by the 
RarnSnandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of B5ma, the 
latter, to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and. studies the literature, connected with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
VOL. II.— 22 


tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admission to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and ,many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report, 1901, i, 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
most important are the Ramanuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, ana the Nlmavat or NlmhSrak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible. os a cause, 
is visible os effect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow' the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worsliipping Rndha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they either com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to he of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made. Of the other Beet, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. Aa 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘ Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, hut is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence In a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologista define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man’s devout 
contemplation. But, ns the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, Ho is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 
meaning to anyone but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of tho world. Thus 
it matters little whether Radba and Kp'Bhijn were ever real 
personages; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear/ 

Though the Bairagl, a follower of tho mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not as a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahariisa, we find him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, theSara.4ayya, or ‘arrowy 
bed ’ of Bhishma, as described in the Mnhabharata 
(Bhishma parva, 119ff., tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 ff., 
tr.. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
Williams (op. cit. 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom be met at the Lake Pushkar. 


But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
included in his worship not only the Salagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, bnt the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of Ganesa. 

LiTziuTtmB. — Growse, Mathura , a District Memoir 3 , 1883, 
179 f. ; Jogendranath Bnattacharya, Hindu Castes ana Sects, 
443 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1890, i. 112 ; Panjab Census Report, 1891, 
1. 122 ; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 155 ; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
State Manual, ii 2921. W. CroOKE. 


BAITARANI.— A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahman!, flows, under the name of Dlianmi, into 
the. Bay of Bengal. . The name represents Skr, 
Vaitararn (vi-tarana, in the sense of ‘crossing’ or 
‘giving’), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Styx 
or River of Death. The term YaitaranX is also 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run with great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled^ with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. 'After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest with a vessel full of 
black sesamum (tila), and a cow to whose tail the 

f host may cling in crossing the hated waters — a 
elief, as 'Ward (Hindoos-, li. 62) suggests, based 
upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
who cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Risley ( Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugls place with the dead four cowries 
with which * the spirit pays the Chfiran (see Bhat) 
who ferries it across the Vaitaran!.’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Primitive Culture s , ii. 94, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 349 fT.). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitarani, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she * canie suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of Juangs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die ’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156). 

Literature. — To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art. add Imperial Gazetteer, new ed., 1003, vi. 218 f. 

W. Crooxce. 

BALI. — The term ball, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to ban in Tamil and bedagu in Telugn, 
means an exogamous totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamous section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of balis in the districts referred to : 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ndgehampa ( mesuaferrea ), turmeric, 
the screw pine ( pandanus oaoratissimus), the 
honne tree ( pterocarpns marsupium), the neral 
(i euqeniajambolana ), the soapnut (acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balls not only worships the animal or 
object after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgehampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The bali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
* Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, e.v. 


will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
bali takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable offerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
oflerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kvls, is 
tendingrapidlv to supplant the balis of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It iB not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe their 
balis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
must be members of different balis, is sometimes 
allotted to the bali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probable that the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of derate, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the balis of the Kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases ceasea to regulate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshipped 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel (agio marmelos), fig (ficus 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami ( prosopis spicigera). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of which one, ns the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house, in® 
installation of the devak is still an important par 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in tue 


Maratha country. , T j- 

The existence of the bali in Southern India • 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, nna 
survival of traces of a similar system farther no , 
seem to point to a time previous to the Ary 
penetration into the central portion of the 
continent, when a wide-spread system of tote 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

Literature.— See literature under ■j^ rE |” SS jg NT jjovEN T . 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallabhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved’)-— A suburb of Serampore in W 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22 45 -6 , % 

88° 23' 10" E. ), famous for the ceremonies performc 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of Jaga > 
• Lord of the World.’ Ward (Hindoos, M. VoW 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ra 'J 
or ear procession. In the first, held m 0 f 

Jyeshtha (May-June), Brahmans, in the 
an immense concourse of spectators, bat , a tions 
by pouring water on his head, while m ^ntatm 
are recitet?. The worshippers prostrate sure <j 
before the image, and depart after be g ^ 
by the priests that_ they shall not b pr the death 
re-birth, but be admitted to heaven a jjte 

of the body. About seventeen , days after tl 
the Ratha-yatra is performed. U ie mo, 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. 
Jnganniitha (see Jagannath) is here accompanied 
by Iris brother, Balarilma, and his sister, Subliadr.l. 
'jqris triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of tbcTriratna of the Buddhists, or of theTrisiila, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dhnrma, or Law, and Saiigha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, 316). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Tnsiila, or 
trident symbol (D’AIviclla, Migration of Symbols, 
254 IT.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity- 
should visit the temple of the god Bfidliavallabha, 
‘lover of ltiidha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. The 
rite is said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Itath-yfltra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says [Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form.’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op. cit. 313). 

liTTERATCaB.— The most Important references hove been given 
in the article. W. CROOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistfm, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Brfihul races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up witli them, and must be understood 
as including not only- the Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khanat 
of ICalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of Britisli Balu- 
ehistfin, parts of the Districts of Dera Glifizi 
Khiln in the Panjab, Jacobfibful in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistftn. 

The two main races, the Balueli and Brahul, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appeaianco, and language, are yet bound together 
ns members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahuis 
all profess to he Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Slri'ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to 'All, ijasan and Husain, and 
observe the full ten day-s of the Muharram fast, 
like the Slil'ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmiins 
lias till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-tribes. It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say- prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
oi their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Slil'ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Balueli 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity' has its good side, lor it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an nbsence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has well observed 
of the Balueli, if ‘ he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence ; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the qibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Brahuis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly' be identical with the 
Brahuis ; but the origin of this race is obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Balncli settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istaklirl, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khallfs. Yaqut, on the authority' of er-Kohini, 
speaks of the Qufs ns savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Kohini added that they did show 
some respect for 'All out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shiahs is clearly' perceptible here, and Iris lan- 
guage is very like that used to-day regarding the 
Baluch and Brahul mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent, a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of ICalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shl'ah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferislita 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shl'ali creed into vogue at Multfin, Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of 'All) fell upon his mother while 
she was bathing, during Mir Cliakur’s absence at 
the siege oi Delhi with the emperor Humayun. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, who was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as ho had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
which is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed down to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature 

‘I gaze upon the brightness oi the King ; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven; his speech nas Eweefc anrl heart- 
entrancing; he was like unto the Lord of Ught. Day and 
night be created, day and night are of Email account to him 

* D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab Ethnography. 1$$3. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There was neither sky nor firmament : there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There was no Ibrahim the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor Isa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiman. He himself was “ He is,” Hamid 'AIL’ 

After this period the Baluches seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 
difference. 

'Ali figures largely in Baluch legend, and in some of the stories 
about him it is impossible not to suspect a Buddhist origin. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down by a hawk at 'All's feet and appealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. ’All in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion 'Ali had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again he is said to have given a whole caravan of money to a 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards developed into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine at Nigaha, near 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief places of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all parts of the Panjab. 

The shrines of saints, or plrs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout the country, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baluches and Brahms when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most frequented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned) } 
Sulaiman Shall of Taunsa Sharif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Cliihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 
saint’s forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ;t Plr Sohri at Sohrl Kushtagh in 
the Bughti country, a truly Baluch shrine ; X 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Plr 'Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shah 
in Zehri, visited by sufferers from fever ; § and 
Jive Lai (otherwise called Lai Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind. || 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater influence than the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
petitioners and hospitality to all comers stand 
first, and all people are judged by this standard, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted ; 

•Whatsoever comes to me from the Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing be kept back.’ 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender them to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modem times under 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 

* See ‘ Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1002, pp. 259-263. 

t Masson, Travels, ii. pp. 83-S5 ; Folklore, 1893, p. 295. 

1 Jdctu-Ram, BUuchi-numa, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 77. 

5 Baluchistan Centos Report, p. 40. 

1 Burton, Sind Revisited, 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is earned out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to make a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to ali 
Musalmans, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. The Sardar Khels among the Rinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, ana the Lashnri 
clan of the same tract avoid the dlro or launsh, 
a small milky -juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals — which gives some countenance to this 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Brahiils. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasional!}’ 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer’s own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. Hughes-Buller de- 
scribes a slightly differing form, as also the ordeal 
by water. . , x 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and whose 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kahin tribe, 
and the Kalmati tribe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now assimi- 
lated. There seems to be a probability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmatl or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan y 
Mahmud of Ghazni at the commencement of the 


11th century. 

The only heretical sect which now has an} 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as > 
Zikri, which is poweifnl in Makran and Las i Be i • 
Its members appear not to be Balncbes put 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, 
some Brahuls, especially the Bizamjo tnbe . 
Zikrls believe that their founder, DostMuham > 
was the twelfth Mahdl, and his abode, Koh-i-i • ■» 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the J 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs bav P 
power.f . wi, 

The Baluches are much gjveu to poetig, . . 
ancient and modem ; and, in a,Wltl °? . j,. 

ballads of war and love, poems on «bg ’ , 
jectsare by no means uncommon, lo n< j 

their feelings and ideas on these subjects^ ^ eins 

translations of some extracts from re ^ 

taken down from verbal recitation S f j )g 

Baluches, in the case of the first poem from 
author himself : 


i. Bn Brahxm Shamhdni : , into my 

‘I remember ’All the King, who has poured tlir0De to do 
:art, and the pure Prophet who sits upon 
idsrment and justice. . creed nor 

’The true God is merciful, with him i* , y, ere jncth'f 
r&rice ; nor is he father of any fair son , n _ — , — 


* See JJIASBo, 1890. •, „„ hv Mr Huirhea-Bulkr i» 

t A full account of this sect is gnen by Mr. n g 
ie Baluchistan Census Report, 10V- 
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or eir-ter with him. I cannot tell who his begotten him, nor 
can I tatbom hi* might Five angels stand close to him in his 
r crricc to do his bidding. The first is Wahl (Jibri'il or Gabriel), 
then ’AzrAH, the third is Khwnja Khldr (instead of MiXA'il or 
Michael), and the fourth Is the trumpet-blower (IsrSfil), who 
send* forth the winds that blow upon the earth, lastly, there 
Is Bhaitin, who rebelled on account o! the creation of mankind. 

He sits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he rives his command to ‘AzrrVfl to take his breath at 
once, ne looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
supplication, he carries away sons from mrents, nor docs he 
take their monev or sheep or goats with them. Ho carries 
a man away by the liair ; there Is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he Is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahira has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
story of God. 1 have heard with my ears that there was no 
htaven nnd earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament ; by Ids might he made the water ; irom 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
nnd trcc 3 nnd placed them on the earth, nnd the smoke he 
unde to go upward*. He built up the seven heavens, nnd the 
Carden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these nre the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk nnd attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where bo himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, nnd royal Husain with his followers. Beds and couches 
nre spread, hurls are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell tho men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men 1 1 have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds o( thousands are bom, nnd if he 
docs not give them breath their bodies are dust and tlicir souls 
go to meet their late. Somo nre lords of the land, Borne nre 
poor and hungry. 1 am not a great man, I fear how 1 Bhall 
speak, I ask of tne Mullahs. . . . 

Save mo from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell ; make 
iny passage over Sirut like the crossing of a bridge. May I pass 
over at once by tho order of God tho Creator, and enter into 
Paradise !’ 

*. By Lashkardn Siimefclni : 

. No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Nnkir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery dub. God preserve mv 
body In the heat of that fiery wrath 1 Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that tirno I . . , 

When tho earth heats like copper, the son will not lovo his 
father, brother will be separated from brother, th-* babe tom 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own head, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adatn aro departed, 
they have gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet's intercession ; let mo pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who ore raisers, cowards, and usurers loso 
their souls in their accounts, the EAruns (Corahs) nre the 
worid’a carrion; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes arc 
fixed on tho sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
nnd friends, hear the word3 of a Rind. This is the song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on nn equality 
with martyrs nnd pluck tho fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.' 
a. AnofAfr 6.v the same author: 

‘Mighty is the Lord without companion; bv his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, 'All 
the helper and attendant ot the IraXraat. There aro four 
angels at the holy gate ; one (Jibrd'ii) |g the ambassador to tho 
prophet, the second (MHrd’tf) rides upon tho storm-clouds, the 
third ( A mVH) wanders about at deaths, the fourtli (Isrdfil) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
l/>td : tho north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives tiie order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half Is left plain, with a life 
ot distress. My soul 1 Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in the dust and clay. The prophet 13 
rc-qwnrible for all creation, men ot tho faith carry their own 
provisions for the Journey, tho five times of prayer and fasting 
tor their sins. Debts arc due to God by his slaves, for all nre 
mad ami out ot their minds : the Almighty will demand his 
debts, nnd our hope ol paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
I cling to th)’ skirt, my ej es are open, my trust u in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks ol the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midit as a tree sheds its leaves. The King breaks the rear ot 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of tho Lord Jesus. Then 
by God's mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cook The prophet will return and 
proclaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 
bloom for those firm in the faith.’ 

4 - A Story 0 / itorrs the prophet and Sultan Zumzutn : 

‘Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he taw a skull lying in a desert place. Seven times 
said- Rddrt * 3 the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 

** I was a king, my name was SuitAn Zumxum. I wa» a Hog, 
but I was Kind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. I 


had wealth beyond that of Karun. Tour herd of camels is 
three thousand all told (i'.e. including females anil young), hut 
1 had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings In their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on tho 
ground lest tne dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzutn. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; 1 saw a wild goat 
In the wilderness nnd spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, nnd I thereupon fell sick of a fever. 1 became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
ve medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
worthless. One hundred and thirty remedies were in ruy red 
ouch, hut when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand insults he dragged out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury It, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, 1 was brought to tho Lords of 
the Club (Munkar nnd Naklr), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, nnd made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants nnd snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry' sand, nnd my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. . . . 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over tho blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered ur>. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers' wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor." ' 
LrrEiUTCme. — Little information is to be found In the works ot 
most travellers In BalucliistAn, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1815) and Masson 0844). Some information may be obtained 
lrom Burton’s Find Revisited 0877), nnd from Douio's trams- 
lation of Hetu-Ram’s Biluchi-ndma (Calcutta, 18S5). Tho 
chapter on Religions by Hughes-Buller in the Baluchistan 
Census Bejiort, 15*2, is most valuable. The present writer’s 
monograph, * Tho Baluch Race ' (Royal Asiatic Society, 1804) and 
an articlo on ‘Balochl Folklore’ (Folklore, 1002) nmy also be 
referred to. M. LONGAVORTH DAMES. 

BAMBINO. — ‘Bambino’ is tho Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, hut particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about tho timo of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

x. Early representations of the Christ Child, — 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Yirgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his Land on her breast, liis face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoiredc VArt, Paris, 190G, i. 134 ; Liell, 
Die Darstellungcn der allcrscligstcn Jungfrau und 
Gottesgcbarerin Maria, Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
catacomb of Domitilla, and dates from the 3rd 
century. Tiie Yirgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34 ; Leclercq, Manuel d’Archiol. chrHicnnc, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Mngi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 223). From the time of Constantino on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches — 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo- 
philum, c. 3 ; Michel, L 171 ; LeeJereq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An early example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent, 
by Sixtus in., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne ana makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a basket crib ; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 

i. 66 ; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesque decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261) ; while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, church, exists m a museum 
at Constantinople (Reinach, Catalogue du music 
d’antiquitis, Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.D. 
340 (Babelon, Guide Illustri, Paris, 1900, 14006), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 

It has sometimes been claimed that the representations of the 
Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Egyptian Isis 
suckling Horus (cf. Budge, ii. 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the Apocryphal Gospels and the inter cult of the 
Virgin may owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan Egyptian types, since there is a close resemblance between 
the two ; while later Byzantine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, porhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de- 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition — a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make ail representations, 
whether pagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the motif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgin and 
Child (Leclercq, ii. 825). The same motif is found in Grieco- 
Woman, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hindu religious art. The council 
of Ephesus (a.d. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 

2. Liturgical drama. — The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, was already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sug- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various parts of the service suggested dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. Gall already has a dialogued trope for 
Easter (Gautier, Hist, de la potsie liturgique, Paris, 
1887, i. 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
xepresent the shepherds, and are addressed by two 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quern qureritis in praesepe, 
pastores, dicite 1 ’ They answer : ‘ Salvatorem 
Christum Dominum, infantem pannis involutum. 


secundum sermon em angelicum'.’ To this the 
deacons reply : ‘ Adest hie parvulus cum Maria ’ 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
place before mass, but were sometimes separated 
from it. In the 10tli cent, the Easter tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Concordia. 
Regidaris of S. Ethelwold, Dugdale, Honasticon , 
I. xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas trope? gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a preesepe 
(‘ manger’ or ‘ crib ’) with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy °as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as the angel singing ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ They 
were met by priests quasi obstetriccs singing ‘ Quern 
qumritis,’ etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an Officium Pastonim used in the 14th cent., and 
probably earlier, at Rouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291 ; and here the 
figure of a child was placed in the preesepe, and it 
is supposed that the office originated not later than 
the lltli century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the preesepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This Officium Pastorum was early con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. In a Rouen Officium Stella 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and. sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
offered their gifts. Elsewhere the two offices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, walking m procession to a 
church, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a preesepe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers. Booh of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of the Mysteiy- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
preesepe was probably not at first connected with 
the liturgical office, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 1903, ii. chs. 18, 19)- 

3. The praesepe. — Later tradition ascribed the 
origin of the preesepe to S. Francis of Assisi m the 
year 1223. Having obtained the Pope’s permission, 
lie caused a scenic representation to be prepared in 
the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve.. In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all was prepared m accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity m rea is- c 
detail. The whole population flocked to see t 
sight, the saint stood rapt by tbe manger, an m 
was said (Mrs. Oliphant, Francis of Assm, lot , 
223). Butsuch preesepia were certainly m exisrenu. 
long before. The earliest form of such 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but o 
says : ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the 
where Christ was born, and the manner i_ 
cave where He was wrapped in swaddling- 
And this sight is greatly talked of m su 
ing places’ (adv. Cdsumfh k. i. cap. 1). r 

complains that pagans celebrated the 
Adonis in the cave [Ep. ad b 

after S. Helena built the basilica over the cave 
A.D. 335 it became a regular place of A°ed 

and was luxuriously adorned. A h°nu y , test 
to S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and datin„ . - n 
about the beginning of tbe 5th cent., 

sermons of S7Procfis, bp. of Constantinople (A^j 
432-446), both use language which suggest * ^ 
representations in churches of tne e Anal- 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (P * » 
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Sacra, iv. 394; PG Ixv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prccscpe are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus III. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad prccsepc ; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the churcn, which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Religionsgcsch. Untersuchungen, Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory ill. (731-741) 
as an ‘oratory,’ and in that of Sergius II. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ (Lib. pontif., ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘ manger ’ was at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory III. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory iv. (S27-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
lie provided with ‘ iinaginem auream habentem 
historiam dominie nostr® cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemrnis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in niedimval and later church 
usage. 

4 . The Santissimo Bambino. — Of all examples of 
the prcBsepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of S. Maria in Ara-Cmli at Rome is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
-side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio— and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. J oseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and Hocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made_ known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of clergy moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are swung. This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad In cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was offered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Rome was 
wrecked, but the image was floated ashore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati ; and, as it passes 
through the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 
lace. During the night the frati were disturbed 
y knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Boba di Roma, 1875, 74 ff. ; Rouse, FL, 
1894, v. 7 ; Hare, Walks in Rome, 1903, i. 102; 
Tulcer and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Eccl. Rome, 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the prccsepc, some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, loc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being crbche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a prcesepe, have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

Literature — The literature has been given in full in the course 
of the article. J, A. MACCULLOCH. 

BAN.— See Cuesing and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.— Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was bom 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulins, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the psis 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where he was brought 
up, the new influences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1S28 the Brahmo Samaj, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Rammoliun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1S30, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful hand 
publicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
hut a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Erislma Mohan Baner- 

i 'ea received into the Christian Church by Dr. 
luff. 

The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the younger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
religious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He 1ms justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, founded in 1844, on * The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice ’ in the 
JR AS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a work _ of great importance in 
its day, the Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Markandeya Purcina and the Narada 
Pahcharatra, both published in the Society's Biblio- 
theca Indica ; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava , a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Rigveda -with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modem 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakanm 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, _ then the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the West- 
minster Review in 1862, believed to he Professor 
Goldstiicker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea * had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mimaifasa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell ( Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems ol 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern student ■ 
The atheism of the Sankhya system and ; 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other syste 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception or 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of tran • 
migration common to all the systems alike, 
again is virtuaUy the position of Professor n 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigra 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. * 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vedfintic p^- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westm 
Review, is similarly not far from the posit 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, 
ing to ttm. Dialogues, 
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the sacrifice of Purusa, the primeval male,* else- 
where pat as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Bauerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘ Companionship of the Indian 
Empire ’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

Literature. — Biographical Sketch by- Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1S93 ; cf. History of the Church Missionary Society, 
London, 1899, vol. 1. pp. S07L, S16, vol. ii. pp. COS-524 ; G. 
Smith, Life of Alexander Duff, London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANlA, BANYA (Skr. -oanijya, banijya, ‘trade, 
traffic ’). — A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bunia, Banya, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,893,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712 ; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Rajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
then* religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of "Vishnu ; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to. tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwala sub-caste is Lakshmi, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in the later mythology is fre- 
quently identified lrith Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Riyteda, Masala, x. 90. 


consort of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Sraddha, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the pipal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears, among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They lake their name 
from the old town of Osl in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 

‘ eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicated to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a Btate of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatls, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, Palitana, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in "Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jinas are said to have attained beatitude ; 
Satranjiiya and Gimar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Rishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha ; Charidrapnri, where Vasupujya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, * the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of samsara, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat ( varMka ) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
abad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambii, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirolff in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, Ksbetrapala, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiff's, known as Maharaja, or 
‘ great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja libel 
case which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Wrowse at Mathura : 

‘They are. the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than In solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal ; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Maharaja of Jaipur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Goku] Ohandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaishpavas in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in hia presence, to mark their 
foreheads with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.' 

Literature. — For tho Agarw&la and Oswal, see Risley, 
Tribet and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 4ff., ii. 160 f.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
1890, i. 23, iv. 104 f. For tho Ifnpvap, Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 
pt. i. 101, xvii. 76, xviii. pt. i. 278 ; R0.jput0.na Census Report, 
1001, i. 165; Panjab, do. i. 827 f. For the Vallnbhlichirya, 
[Karsandas Mulii], History of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
Vallabhaeharyas vn Western India, 1805 ; Report of the Maharaj 
IAbel Case, Bombay, 1802 ; Growae, Mathura, a District 
Memoir^, 1883, 2Slff. W. CROOICE. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Banishment (putting 
under ‘ ban ’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 

K 'shment of expelling an offender from his native 
. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that m very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. In ancient Israel, banishment invariably 
occurs as a Divine, not a human, punishment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (Gn 3 24 ), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4 10 ). This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘ the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed’ 
(Dt 30 4f ‘), lent to banishment the character of a 
temporary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
Rabbinical Law, banishment ( gciliith ) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge {SifrS Num. 60 ; Male. ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion (Aboth. i. 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling ‘ the wise ’ refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ I. v. 2 ; cf. also JE ii. 490 f.). 

3. In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
Bigveda x. lxi. 8 clearly alludes to tne * exile ' 
(paravrj) as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses ; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142). Among 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally well 
known, as is shown by Old High German reecho, Old 
Norse relcr, Old Saxon wreliltio, and Anglo-Saxon 
wrecca, ‘exile,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘wretch’ (cf. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogerm. AltertumsJcunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p. 835) ; while among the Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Manuel pour servir A 
V etude de V antiquit i, celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
punishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. The general term <pvyrj, in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usually voluntary, to escape the death-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial ; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. When appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain offences, banish- 


ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was sacrilege 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism {q.v.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writing 
on an SarpaKoy the name of the man he considered 
a danger to the State. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Rome, during the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, accompanied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to be a eivis, it was 
not properly exsilium but relcgatio. Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsilium was veiy rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital punishment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plcbiscitum, which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to afford him shelter, fire and 


water ( aquae ignis tecti intcrdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment— 
deportatio in insulam — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he had 
personal liberty though he suffered loss of civitas. 
This gradually supplanted the old interdicts. 

6. During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 
Charta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
permitted to go into voluntary exile to escape 
death. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving J ustiees power ‘ to banish offenders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council, con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 

f iven full effect in the reign of James I., 1619 ( HW 
issolute persons to be sent to Virginia ), tnougn 
the name ‘ transportation ’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles n. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed ; pohtica 
offenders and others who had escaped the deatn- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors farmed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were founded in Australia, in New South >»ai • 
At first the convicts were employed on Governm 
works, but as their numbers increased they « 
hired out to private employers. Supervision 1 • 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized 
country, so that the worst offenders were retu 
to the care of the Government and confined in 
penal settlements. The Australians bega 

protest in 1835, and transportation gradually 
diminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements m 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished m . 
of convict prisons at home. Prance and l 
still maintain the system of transpi or tat: lon ' , 

French penal settlements founded m 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1SG4 except for Negro and 
,.\ral) convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agricultnre. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. Sec Ostra- 
cism, Outlawry, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANjARA (Skr. vanij, ‘a merchant,’ karaka, 
‘doing’). — ; fhe tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
[ndia, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
705,SG1, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in nil the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, they are a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Drnvidian, out they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It. is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
nortliem parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of tiie Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been given by Cumberlege from the Wun 
district of the province of Beriir. There they seem 
to he descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalmiin history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholnur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v, 100 ; Briggs, 
Fcrishta, i. 570). 

X. Hcliqion of the Deccan Banjaras : vntchcraft. 
—In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe, 
Gum Niinak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
ns a workeT of miracles and as their spiritual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhaqat, or devotee (Skr. bhakli , ‘faith,’ 
1 devotion ’). lie is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
thnn the Banj&rn. They are. =nys Lyail ( Asintir 
Studies*, 1st series, U7f.J. 

t^rriblj vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering and 

f irccariotifl existence especially exposes them. In the shape of 
e\cr, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are etU! 
held In the wild jungle* where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an tmluuki hag has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In ditlicnlt cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but It is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trilling article on the road ro the consultation, and to try the 
diviner's faculty by making him guess what it maj be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death The saint works him 
self info a state of demoniac possession, and gasp« out some 
woman’s name. She l* killed h\ her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner's while to have another lit, And toder^w some 
one else ’ 

2 . Gods of the Decrsin branch , — These Deccan 
Banjiirns have n large pantheon of deities. First 
coincs Mariyft! or MaiiSkSl!, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Chitran branch 
arc deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Punjab. With them Gum Niinak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
Bfilajl, or Kristina in his infant form ; Tulji Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuljapur in 
the State of Hyderabad; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhaiyya, a holy man of Poll ora 
in the Wiin district in the Berfir province ; Sat!, 
the ghost of some noted woman who perished on 
the funeral pyre of her husband ; and Mitthu 
Bhiikiya, a famous freebooter of olden days. For 
the last a hut is sot apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a sign that 
the people are engaged in the worship of Mitthii 
Bhiikiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when anj’ plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sat!. Clarified lmtter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sat! for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3 . Ox-worship vi Central India . — In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. Tills animal is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-udhya, ‘he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay’), ana he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balfiji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and lie is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling hells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their haiting-plnce 
during the heat of the day. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure. 

4 . Forms of worship in Kathiawar. — In Kutliia- 
wnr their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khandesh they mostly 
worship Baliij! and Khandobfi, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holi, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Ylra, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couple 11 , 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and buttei. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steam rising from the pot bodes evil 
to the couple. Tins food, when cooked, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re 
mains most be given to a cow or thrown into a 
river To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is consideied a griev- 
ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upou the 
family. This is known as the worship of Vadhi 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to he an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Kh&ndesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balaj!, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. In 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
roha, Devi, and Ganapati or Ganesa, aud keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a village where there is a 
temple of Maruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar" their 
family deities are Yyankoba of Tirupat! in North 
Arcot, and_ Mariya!, the Mother-goddess, whom 
they worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
gods. _ Their special pilgrimages are made to 
Jejur! in Poona, Pandhatpur in Sholapur, and 
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Tuljapur in Hyderabad. In Kanara they are | 
specially devoted to the Krishna, cultus. 

5. Religion, of the North India Bang Upas. — 
Passing to Northern India— in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribal goddess, 
Banjarl, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Diviill, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north those who are Hindus worship tlie 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated.. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zfthir Pir and the Miyan of Amrolia 
in the Moradahad District, and deilied ghosts like 
Hardaur Lilia, the cholera-god, and Kalu Deo, To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered ; hut some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on the altar. In some places, 
as in the Kherl District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Bhagvan or Paramcsvara. 

Literature.— The best account of the Baniapis of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cumberlogc, printed in 
abstract in Dcrar Gazetteer, 105 IT., and in full with auditions in 
North Indian Notes and Queries, iv. 103 (T. Tor the United 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North ■ Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1890, i. 149 ib, where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, EG viii. 
159, xii. 107, 112, xv. pt. i. 839, xvi. 02, xvii. 101 ff. For Central 
India and the Central Provinces, JASR lviii.pt. i. 299. 

\V. Crooke. 

BANNERS. — 1. In considering tlie use of 
banners from very early times, ana onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In tlieir origin, and 
throughout their history — until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times — banners served 
primarily a ‘religious’ purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in- 
cluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensigns 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre- 
sponded to the staff and the flag respectively. There 
seems to be no doubt that each of these was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the ‘ staff’ 
— whether of stone or, later on, of wood — might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
* flag ’ was a rude engraving figured upon the ‘ stall',’ 
while at other times the ‘flag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawingattention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might be 
a separate object attached to the ‘ staff.’ The 
Phoenician cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal Hamman, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an early form of ‘ sign-post.’ That primi- 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ’ of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections.’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such an 


important part in Minoan worship.* The presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
‘ banner-stones ’ were mounted for use on a staff 
or on a handle ns a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

■These objects are usually made of varieties of stone selected 
for their fine grain and pleasing colour, and are carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the bodyof 
a bird. . . . They are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted in the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley.’ f 

2. Banners of a different character were the 
poles earned in battle by the North American 
Indians, to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds — holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king, £ fans and feather-slmped symbols— which 
were raised on the end of a stall', ana carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

‘ Being raised on a spear or stall, which an officer bore aloit, 
each standard served to point out to the men their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.’ § 

Besides these ordinary banners, there were also the 
royal banners and those borne by the principal 
persons of tlie household near the king himself. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry ihese.H The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (B.C. 4000-5000) at Hierakon- 
polis ; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Kameses I. ; the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses; on the Heta-fortress of Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege, IT Mention should also 
be made of tlie masts which stood in front of the 
pylons and propylons of Egyptian temples.^ These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of tlie 
battle scenes given in Layard’s magnificent series 

•See Evans, ’The Minoan Cult of the Double Axe,’ In the 
Report of the Third International Congress for the History oj 
Religions (I90S), and art. Axe. , . 

t See F. W. Hodge in the Handbook of Amencan Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,’ Bulletin 30, pt- *•> jj 
art. ‘ Banner Stones,’ where the whole subject is treat* > 
where further literature is referred to. . See also Squi 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ( 
Wilson, Prehistoric Man (1862); Fergusson, Rude Stone mn 
menu (1872): Squier, Peru (1877); Schheraann, MycenajKlv)^ 
Moorehead, Prehistoric ImplemenU (1900) ; Evmib , Th . , 

Stone ImplemenU, Weapons, and OmamenU of Great ismai 

J D’AIviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220 ff. . „ 

§ Diodorus, i. SO, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners ana ous 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), 1 . . • 

|| Wilkinson, 15. ; see, further, RoseUim, Mon .Cmh, pi- 
Nos. 1-16 ; Rawlinson, Hist, of Ancient Egypt (18S1), • 

_ If Perrotand Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Ancient Egypt 

•* Perrotand Chipiez, op. cit. ii. 15Sf. ; cf. ( 183 1), 

menu de VNgypte et de la Nubie, notices desenphves (i»W- 

p. 504. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in seveial cases chaiiots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity.f In the few Phcenician battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appeal s.J The Persians, like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags.§ The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times different 
cities carried sacred emblems, e.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
so on. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon ; _ this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among the Romans there was, firstly, the vexillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Roman arrny.H It corresponds to the modem 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on_ this. 
The vexilla were the ‘ standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further ; service. ’ IT 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum. When the army was on the march 
th esigna were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signifcri stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung down. Below this bar 
there wero several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These w’ere usually of silver ; below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea, or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole ; this was done at military funerals. 
The signum was also carried on war-galleys. ** The 
standards of the prastorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
phalcrce ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ' effigies ’ (wpoTopal), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors.. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aguila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle w'as sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory.tt 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (v. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as suryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahabhdrata (XIV. lxxxii. 23) of the heio Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘monkey -bannered’), 
while vrsabhadhvaja (‘bull-bannerea’) and niaka- 
raketana (‘dolphin -bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta ( Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the * kine banner’ (gaits drafSo ), which, 

* Layard, The Monuments of tiineceh, 1st series (1849). pi. 14, 
22, 27 ; 2nd series (1853), pi. 24. 

t Bee also Ragozin, Assi/rici, 18S8, p. 252. 

I See Perrot and Chipicz, Hist, of Art in Phoenicia (18S5). 

i Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art m Persia (1S92), in 342. 

II On a tombstone found at Worms, belonging- to the 1st cent. 
i.D., a soldier is represented carrying this on horseback. 

*1 Smith, Diet, of Greek and Homan Antiquities, u 673. 

** An illustration o! this may be seen, for example, in Da 
Fresne, Famihee Aupustas Byzantines (1082), pi. v. p. 21. 

tt See the exhaustive treatment ol the subject in von Dornas- 
rewski, Die Fahnen i m romischen Heere (1SS5). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not he without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Cains Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, UN 
x. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus ( Germania , vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘ tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally wdtli the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumbol, ‘sign’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried int-o 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes h representations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magique ; elles mena- 
cent viritablement ceux vers qui on les touine ; 
. . . il se d6gageait d’elles des effluves magiques, 
salutaires h leurs difenseurs, funestes it leurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mOlaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes’ (Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon eoforcumbol, ‘boar-sign,’ ‘helmet’). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their w'ord for ‘banner ’ being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘ sign.’ * 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory, t a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rallying-centres, 
though very ancient, w 7 as a secondary idea ; this, 
how'ever, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign w r as set up upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13-’, 
ef. II 10 18 3 )4 This was called a dj (nSs), a w'ord 
which is used in connexion with the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 2I 9 ). 
Another word used in the OT is fen [degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2 :ff - each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature (| it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the tw r elve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc. IT On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jerushalmi, 
the banner of the Hasmonseans had inscribed 
upon it the letters ’s:d, an abbreviation for qios ’a 
” (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh ! ’). 

3- As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference may he made to what 

* Rend, Religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme (1906), 
PP- 185-186 ; Julhan, Reeherches sur la religion gaitloise (1003), 
pp. 70-71 ; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. 
135-137. On Indo-Germanic banners in general, see Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indog . Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

t Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S 4 4 * 8 , and the little dwarf 
figures (pittuftiiri) carved on the prow of Phcenician war-galleys. 
. t Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings ’ m the modern Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words : * Sound the great horn 
for our freedom; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth * ; see Oesterley 
an oo?° X * ^^ l 9^ on ar d Worship of the Synagogue (1907), 

§ Cf , for OT data on the subject, Cbeyne's art. 1 Ensigns and 
Standards/ in RBi n 1293 f. 

5 Bamidbar Rabbah, in % JE v. 405 b . 
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are called ‘ Trees of the Law 5 among the Tibetans. 
These are lofty flagstaffs, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
working power, the sacred words : Om Mani padme 
hum (‘An, the jewel is in the lotus,’ t.e. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

‘Whenever the flags are blown open by the wind, and “the 
holy six syllables " are turned towards heaven, it counts as il a 
prayer were uttered — a praj er w hicb brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
flagstaffs meet the eye.’ * 

4 . Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always played a great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rale, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the staff ; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
is made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Seripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, rovrifi visa. On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the labarum, as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The labarum 
was the ordinary cavalry standard ( vexillum ) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols upon it. The eagle of victory 
surmounting the pole gave place to the sacred 
monogram placed within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself, f 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
draconii or vexillifcri. Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 
King Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel. Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘ post crucem proece- 
dentibus signis.’§ A later custom was that of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. "W. 0. E. OESTERLEY. 

BANSPHOR (Hindi bans, ‘a bamboo,’ phopha, 
‘ to split ’). — A branch of the Dorn tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 tlieBasor 
and Basulia are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of Bansphors is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which all orthodox Hindus impose on 

* Rhy6 Davids, Buddhism , new ed. 1899, p. 210 f. 

f See, further, Eusebius. Til. Const, i. 31 ; and for illustrations 
of the labarum see Du Fresne, op. cit. pi. xii. xiii pp. 34 , 37 ; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art and Archer ol. p. 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d. 395). 

J Ecclcs. Hist. 1 . xxv. For a CTOS' instead of a standard see the 
illustrations in Cabrol’s Diet. d'A rcheologie Chr it. ,fasc. xii. p. 247. 

5 Hist. Franc, r. 4. See, further, Haskell, Monument a Ritu- 
oK<j2, 1882, 1 . cxi. 


those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
branches of theDom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the VindhyabasinI Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. They 
also worship local village gods -who are venerated 
in the places where they settle, such as KalikS 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
pig, spirituous liquor, flowers, and ground rice 
boiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship, 
pers. The offering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in spun** 
is celebrated with drinking and coarse revelry, anti 
the ICajari in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness ‘prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great respect for the 
snake, and, at the Guriya feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
— the real origin of the celebration probably being 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonated 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, "which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Bansphor worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree ( Ficus tndica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Gular (Ficus 
qlomerata ) and the Semal ( Bombax hcptaphyllum). 
No Brahman officiates at any of their rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 

Literature.— Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Forth-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 171 f. W. CK00KE. 


BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E. Sidney Hartland.] 

2. Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization. 

3. Totemism. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. Burial rttea 

5. Idols. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature-spirits. 

I. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu. — The term Bantu (pi. of Muntu, a native 
word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that variety 
if the Negro race which, prior to the coming 01 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
predominant in South Africa. The Bantu arc 
iistinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
ind adjacent lands. They were differentiated at 
•ome remote period, probably by intermixture with 
1 Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
1 distinct variety somewhere in the neighbournoo 
if the Great Lakes, and thence to have spreaa 
;outhward and westward over the greater part 0 
die continent North of the equator they ®F 
bund from the northern shores of Lake \ icto 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, 1 1 
imbracing the entire valley of the Congo, d 
urther to the north they have thrown out numero 
:olonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, atoo g 
die true Negroes. On the other hand, the la 
ire traceable down the eastern side of the 
if Guinea until they finally disappear m hr 
3ongo, giving place to the Bantu not icrj » 
; outli of the Equator. The Bantu never pene-i- 
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into that part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great Fish Fiver, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided Into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is formed, 
via. 

1. The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Ohuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova-AIbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add ns distinct 
groups — 

1. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
Bakes, such as the Bnganda, Warundi, Aweraba, and others. 

6. Tho Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as tho Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, duo 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss tho details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which liavo resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or in wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2 . Culture and organization. — The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-markea anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu peoples are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, ana may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found — that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced, to a minimum. All 
the Negroid peoples of Africa'are acquainted with 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or bone ; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 
palisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 
Every village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 

ortions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
is people may gradually desert him and go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it lias been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, lias frequently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition do their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. When a Bantu marries, 
lie is required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘bride-price.’ Where kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is often paid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of liis wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Basuto, limited by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malume, as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the malume 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a snare of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pi. omaanaa), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. These are now being 
superseded by clans called oruzo (pi. otuzo), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks — to an canaa through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 
nutria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
limited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
iier death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken tw her kin reckoned through the cctnda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in strict father-right ; but 
the claims of the son as oruzo - lieir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other cancfa-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 5S). 

3- Totemism.—- The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the suu or 
rain, iron or an artilicial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The organization in clans thus distinguished was first observed 
among the North American Indians ; and totem, the name 
scientifically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa word. The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and possessing totems is known as totemism, Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism. Without 
discussing the question here, it is sufficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in “savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
tho clan ; not until then are they considered full members. 
Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. As soon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, though found among them 
as the basis of their social organization, is nowhere in its 
pristine power and development. From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemism is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be observed that it lacks some of what 
we are accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such ns prayer and sacrifice. See, further, art. Totemism. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes. — The Bech- 
uana are a congeries of tribes in the centre of 
South Africa, for the most part of common origin. 
Livingstone tells us that the different tribes 
* are named after certain animals. . . . The term 
Bakatla means “they of the monkey” ; Bakuena, 
“they of the alligator”; Batlapi, “they of the 
fish ” ; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word bina, “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, “What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ila, “hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau, “ they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ ( Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and clan, the social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must be said that the tracing of descent through the father 
instead of through the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different cians localized 
under the rule of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their father, 
celebrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘ Great 
Man of the Crocodile ’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 
presence by saying Boleo Id bo, ‘There is sin.’ 
They imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of yucm' -religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genins of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men belonging to many 
clans and, indeed, of different tribes. But Moshesh 
belonged to the Bakuena; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a youno 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine’ to make a chief 
‘ strong.’ ‘ Medicine ’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both _ among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, * A man who is so bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its body is handed over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Beitrage zur Kenntniss Siid-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, was a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement with some- 
thing ne had just said, it would be highly respect- 
ful to reply, ‘Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena, 
* Yes, Crocodile ’ (W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv. 
301). No one dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 


bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not he killed without great apolo- 
gies being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 
Purification is necessary after the commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of lea noku, “by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. . . . When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their eyebrows with them, saying, “ They have 
slain our brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An Explora- 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise circumcision. 
The ceremony is performed uponboys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
which depena on the number of candidates. _ I he 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions or 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights ox 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘ schools,’ as they are often calico, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals o 
three years ; but they are more usually complete 
in one term. The discipline undergone by t le 
candidates is intended to harden^ them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regara 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of w 
we should consider moral. The actual perform- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejec 
by others. Among the Baronga it fell 
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desnetudo in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaleo, the great Zn In king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, Be Kaffers, Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73 ; Joum. 
African Soc.v.247; JAIxxxv. 251, 287, 372; Jnnod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Bechuano, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they arc esteemed marriageable. 

'l'he Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is brealcing down 
(Tlieal, Kafir Folk-Lore, Lond. 18S2, IDS; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal, Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes of the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
German traveller ns characteristic of tlieBatauana, 
an offshoot of the Bnmnngwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake N"nmi (ZE xxxvi. 
701) ; and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(b) Northern tribes. — Amongthe northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
nnd its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that tlio clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so faT sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The mamba, or lung-fish, though 
generally appreciated as an article of diet, is not 
killed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan ; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The word used for 
‘ totem ’ is vmsiro, * something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘a fair trans- 
lation ’of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin ; nnd the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peonies. Father 
van dor Burgt, to whose monograph we are in- 
debted for all that we know of the AVarundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaning. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first nnd last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
AVarundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information ; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
nnd the Zambesi, the AA T ayno and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s milage. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him .or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 187; Werner, 132). The AVayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko , or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (AVemer, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. A 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op. cit. i. 125 ; AA r emer, 123). The front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. ‘But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ {JAI xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western tribes . — Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, ana 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the or n-csembi {the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of the flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koouoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns ; noi 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
— that of the ox-horns — is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred fire 
at the werfty village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin— an attempt to importinto 
the oruzo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet dili'erent from, those which were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the eanda , but -which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eanda, and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogamous. At present the Herero prefers to 
marry within the circle of his relatives ; but — 
significant exception — children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same oruzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls. 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(d) Western or Forest tribes. — So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain — ana 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
point to a totemic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of xina, orunda, or kazila 
(compare the ila of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words. The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
mpangu. These tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunda , observed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a NJcici (tutelary god or ‘fetish’). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a Nkici, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frequently named after animals ; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism ’ and idol-worship (see § 5 ). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘ certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names’ (Waddell, Twenty- 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa, 
Lond. 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy&t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood ; other families ‘ will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude. ’_ The buffalo is forbidden * to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzarnbi (§ 7 ) and 
her child ; and so on ’ (Dennett, Folkl. of the Fjort, 
10, 149; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiiste, i. 183 ff.). 
Du Chaillu’s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells us that the flesh of the Bos brachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child ; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food ’ was not orunda. Crocodile, hippopotamus 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, which is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Equat. Afr., Lond. 1861, 308). The 
word ' family ’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zambesi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (Bdguin, Les Ma-Rotst, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6). Girls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a hut called tne 
paint-house,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all down the West Coast. I bey 
have probably been introduced from the .Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about t 
age of puberty are compelled to be initiate . 
Tliey are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the koci y- 
Absolute obedience to its commands is requi > 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. _ So wc 
these kept that even converted natives re - 
speak of the rites. Consequently very ht 
known of them. As among many of the Au 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated th 
novices are killed and brought to life a £ al °\ f 
returning to the village they feign 1 S nor , nt : ves 
their language, and even of their nearest 
and the most familiar objects of their } • 

* They appear dazed, and cannot talk. -y‘ J> , • 
whatever they see, seize whatever kikes 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, hecaus 
do not know any better.” They behave hhe 
lunatics, and pretend not to know hov g J 

even food has to be masticated for » 
well do they act their part. After a . . 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and they gradually resume intelligence’ 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration ; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushieongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, Lond. 
1898, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo , 
Bond. 1875, i. 262). The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4 . Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
— The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of the Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-light as its basis. As already 
pointed out, the change from mother-right to 
father-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local oiganization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribo are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient and world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief ; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
conti oiler, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him ; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 
powers : he controls the rain ; he gives or with- 
holds plenty; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. ‘The chief,’ says Merensky, 
‘ is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural power is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself’ (Beitrage, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed— worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe— is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, says SI. Jnnod, 
speaking of the Baronga, • that prayers and sacrifices are uhvajs 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned— in national calamities, in time of famine, dronght, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it Is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their names 


compose the genealogy ol the royal family. They are invoked 
one after another; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chikuembo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
familj pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed’ 
(Les Eamngas, 332). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a conception which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the foim of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to he remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally ; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Bel. Syst. 145, 225 ; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of iiis wife ; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than in dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to he manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may he 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hyrenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several lands of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people ; and one kind 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, op. ext. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them ; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the animals referred t-o in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ov. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal, is placed in the centre ol the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with tho kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Bavenda 
huts are scattered irregularly in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one ol the lower comers. Each 
tnbe has its own type of milage ; but in any case, the kraai 
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is the most sacred spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitors and people on great occasions; there 
he offers his sacrifices to the manes; and often, when he 
dies, he is buried there. All public assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites performed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the identification in some sense of the cattle 
with the deceased. A Bechuana chief is frequently addressed 
as ‘ One who came forth from cattle.’ Among the Bastito 
the cattle are called ‘ melimo (spirits, manes ) of the wet 
noses.' Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. As 
domestic animals they are treated as the property of their 
owners; they are driven forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal ; they are milked ; superfluous bull-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacrifice and for food. Probably, 
in the first instance, they were never slain except for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results in a feast on the slaughtered 
animals by the living members of the village or the tribe ; and 
now among tribes like the Baronga the cattle are killed for 
food, while the goat, a less valuable beast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op. tit. 200). Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes a bull or an ox is still offered on all important occasions. 
In extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
grave of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 
fice a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors in the 
purification ceremony after returning from a fight ; and chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another’s arms as they clasp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrails of the 
slaughtered ox is rubbed with ‘medicine’ and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among the Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal ; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
(J A I xxxv. 301 ff. ; Martin, Basutoland, London, 1003, p. 90 f. ; 
Junod, op. tit. 200). 

The origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are possibly to be traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to be regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whoso chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves in, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 
quoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departed take up their abode for a time 
in the bodies of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwright, in FL xv. 240). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to be dis- 
tinguished from those previously referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. 

Some tribes are accustomed to bury their chiefs 
in a special burial-ground. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
the sacred line, for the purpose of sacrificing to 
his ancestors. To all others entrance is forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath barrows, on which are to be seen the dried 
and decaying remains of offerings, and often 
calabashes and other household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to be manifestations of the de- 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition ; and awful tales are 
told of sacrilegious persons who have dared to 
pluck the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 
branch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op. cit. 
383 ff.). The kings of the Bavenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the body was laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold and left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to ‘die,’ but to ‘go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is offered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
rash has been planted. This plant is probably the 
modzimo {‘soul ’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead return into vari- 
ous objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are then held 
sacred {JAI xxxv. 376 ff.). In the same way 
among the Baronga, at a chiefs death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


kneaded up, together with some of the dung of 
the oxen slain at his death, into a ball, which is 
carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
his successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mkamba. It is not an idol, but 
a sorb of national palladium. It is placed in the 
custody of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. He becomes a sort of 
high priest of the tribe ; and on all national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op. cit. 398). The Basuto of the Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merenskv 
132). 

[b) South-western tribes . — Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. When 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werfi, or milage, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to pieces, and cast away as offer- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The werft is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into decay. Nor do the 
people return, unless the deceased has himself ex- 
pressed the wash to hear again after his death the 
lowing of his cattle about his grave. "When they 
do return to rebuild tbe -werft , they lament for the 
dead at the grave and address the omulcuru (‘de- 
ceased’) : ‘See, father 1 we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done as thou hast ordered us. We 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us here,’ and 
New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 


so on. 


sheep is slaughtered, of which all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then approaches the fire 
W’ith a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a rov r half-way betv’een the fire and the cattle- 
kraal. An oxorsheepisslaughteredforeachof the 
sons, and its flesh is laid upon the grave. When 
it is thus consecrated at the grave, it Is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of the deceased. 
Married men who have children are the only per- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long as these 
ceremonies are proceeding (apparently for some 
days), all milk must in the same way be conse- 
crated by presentation at the grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, _ but it does 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
the rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his father, and pretending to be angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At first 
they are frightened and flee, crying out, _ y Iir 
father is angry ! Our father fights ! Regaining 
courage, theyxetum to the grave and throw stones 
back. Alter a sham fight of this kind for a little 
while the omulcuru is supposed to become (juiet ; 
and the son standing at the grave begins to 
speak in bis father’s name. He asks f |rst , a !^\ 
the cattle individually byname or colour, and t‘i 
about the people. The people reply suitably t 
the questions (S. Afr. F. L. Journ. i. 55 ff.). H 
we have beyond doubt the recognition of a n 
divinity with whom direct relations of worship 
the one side and tutelage on the other are cn 
into. But he is not taken as a divinity in subs * 
tion for another. He is only the most race ", 
the ovalcuru, or deceased ancestors, all of i 
are regarded as powerful beings. 

In the closest connexion with the worship of 
sacred fire. The household fire bums fi e,0I l: The fire 

chief’s hearth is between his hut and the cattlekra- 
is in charge of his eldest unmarried daughter, who rirespo rX p!- 
for keeping it alight, its extinction is « « Vmirrsi, 
ated only by solemn offerings of catUe(Ar)derF-'.on, ' rc . 

223), and it must be re-kindled with the 
sent the male and female ancestors. StU , thu £-L n t 

fire is kindled ntthc ccremonv justdesepbeu. • . mitl 

times happens, a portion of the population ^ 

old verft under the leadership of n son of the chief, P° 
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the old fire Is token with them ; and H it go out, it must, it 
possibio, be re-kindled by a brand from the old hearth ; if not, 
then by means of tho tire-sticks. Every' child is presented a 
few days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omukuru. The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting, the^ child to them. 
Birth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her oat 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth is 
circumcised is holy, and must be cooked at tho okuruo (‘ sacred 
fire’). It is solemnly eaten therein the presence of sticks repre- 
senting tho oialunt, which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children .(} 3) is likewise 
performed at the snored hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
formed before the okuruo. The sick are carried round mid 
round the sacred fire with a chant addressed to the omukuru, 

C ingtor their recovery (5. Afr. F. L. Jowm. i. 41 if., ii. ICO ; 
nert, 23, 4S). 

(c) Northern tribes. — We turn to the Not them 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda, 
Ancestor-worship is described as ‘ the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own muchwezi (pi. 
bachwezi ), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same woid is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
worship. It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers of the light - coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by tho 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation.of anger 
on the part of the bachwezi, either against him 
or his clan. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine - man is summoned to investigate the 
cause; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Prot. ii. fiSSlfi). 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
spirits, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
of beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘ devils^ or evil influences, and who therefore re- 
quire to be constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs and prominent personages, 
though they have ‘ little dehnite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called niitoma, away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, op. cit. ii. C3I ; 
Cnnningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
cipal temple was on the biggest of theSese Islands.’ 
He became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is. a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, being often referred to ns female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba, whose name 
is derived from a word signifying ‘ sun.' There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake lies a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the Baganda, are said to worship a 
number of spirits ( balubarc ), each of which lias 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be the homes of special litbare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the litbare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thrown into 
the river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chief’s death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
young girl at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
formed m mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit. ii. 718 ff.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of tlieir religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasants, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
A headman was placed as watcher; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased a\ ere ap- 
pointed to live in the temple. They and their 
descendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
plied with food by the surrounding country. 
Bahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts ; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by liytenas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emercra. A great house was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scnllold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
wcie seized, together with three women of corre- 
sponding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, tlieir bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw had 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; hut his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 

f unulians, dwelling in tho great house which lias 
een erected over liis grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224). A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An oidinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is Avrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which Ave 
are even moie imperfectly informed thanaboutthose 
of the Uganda rrotectoiate, we turn to the Man- 
ff’anja ami the Wa-yao in the Shire Highlands. 
These tu o tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat Avas probably the Unango mountains 
betAveen Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
Avhence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the eailier half of last 
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century. They conquered the Mang’anja, ulti- 
mately settling side by side with them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
they will fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion will oiler no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a worship 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisohz (pi. 
mas oka). As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for ‘ spirit ’ is msiimt, obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 364 a ). Just as a 
lunatic, moreover, is called by the Bechuana 
barimo, so among the Yaos sufferers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are wa masolca (‘ they of 
the spirits’). After death the lisoka is said to 
have ‘gone to Mulungu 1 : it is even called mu- 
lungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God,’ for W’hich it is no more the equiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of mulungu must be reserved for a sub- 
sequent section (see p. 365 a ). 

Besides the manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings w’ho receive worship. Of these the 
chief is Mtanga, often identified with Mulungu. 
Mtanga is said to have pinched up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels for the rivers, and brought 
down the rain to fill them. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-east of their present habitat, which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to be identified w'ith Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier seats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develop 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Afncana, i, 58 fF.; JA1 xxxii. 89). 

The spirits are approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. These 
are presented at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. H for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
offerings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or w'ork. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throw’s a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All these offerings are 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kulomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘ to worship Mulungu .’ 

The reigning chief is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried alive with him ; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
ground to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
food and drink are left upon the surface. If he is 
buried in his house, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down. 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings are 
presented on the site. At a chiefs death the village 
is abandoned — at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain for 
crops, and on other occasions. He manifests him. 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as hyaenas ; other spirits often appear as 
serpents. The chiefs principal wife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. He inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on a mountain, the victim is bound and left to be 
eaten by w’ild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodical visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long journey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 
prayers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 
held, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick bush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world. 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thickets, 
called nkalango, which often form_ landmarks ; 
but important men may be buried in their own 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of all sorts and sizes, each 
W’ith a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes w’ere laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body wrapped in a 
red mat slung from a pole supported between two 
trees — a case of what is called sub-aerial bunal 
(Werner J55)> 

Upw’ards of 800 miles to the north-north-west, in 
German territory, the .Warundi hold beliefs in all 
essentials similar to those of the Yaos. In 0 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van der Burgt gives a list of thirty 
names of spirits distinct from the_ ordinary manes. 
Many of these turn out on examination to be col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, as the goo 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Bake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Bagancm. 
Another, Kugaba, is said to be the name of 
most ancient king of the Wahinda, the pare 
tribe of the Warundi. Others seem to be depar - 
mental spirits ; but the natives are vague abwittue 
matter, and there is reason to think that som 
them at least are local divinities on their way 0 
more general acceptance. Several are declare 
be identical with Imana, w’ho is spoken of in . 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. 
name Mulungu is found among the Warun , . 

is not employed as that of an object of wo > F • 

Imana seems to take its place. Imana is y > 
said to make all, see all, and be able to » 

to give life, health, death, the fruits of the ’ 

and so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
properly so called ; at most Imana or 
the other spirits is an arranger, a tran * 

The name Imana is, however, a collective nai . 
like Mulungu (p. 365“). Another spirit, ' 

often identified with Imana, receives mos ,. j 
practical worship. As the na me Imana RP. 
to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of D 
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and to the king himself as invested with a religious 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ranga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite is the adoration o! the sacred spear ol 
Kiranga. It Is performed at the birth of twins, in case of grai e 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
Tho chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tail 
hanging down his back, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his hand, sits between his assistants. When the priest is a man, 
his assistants are women. But tho priest may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. Carrying gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant Then each, taking a 
little quantity of straw, bows before tho spear, offering the straw 
with a short prayer. When all tho participants hare performed 
this rite, they quit the hut and go to the ikitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of fine 
white grass strewn round a sjcamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or 6talks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to sleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
ikitabo is in fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new ikitabo 
by tho solemn planting of a young tree as its centre. Alter a 
certain time of silent rest at the ikitabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning It upside down, pours water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for tho upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence tho priest causes tho blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring praters. A pot of saoriflclal beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then dismissed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat 

Tho Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the mizimu (pi. of 
umuzimu, the Kirundi form of the Sechuana 
morimo), or manes. Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside tho hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the mattes, and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
placed in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the nut. This is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-by adds. 
These are said to he dedicated to the mizimu. 
They may perhaps now he connected in the 
people’s minds with the manes ; but this must 
do considered doubtful, unless the statement he 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though having many customs in 
common with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less vaguely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, hut in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stone3 is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the eartli from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to tho departed to he propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself and to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyard becomes n shrine, at 
which rites similar to those just described are per- 
formed : prayers and sacrifices are offered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a iiro. The body is then laid on a 
low scaffold in the middle of his courtyard. The 
people come from all parts to pay homage to the 
deceased, to adore his manes, and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scaffold. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of tho 
adoration of the sacred spear ; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave ; and the rojml kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters hut the official 
guardian whose duty it is from time to time to 
bring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree-worship proper, however, can 
hardly he said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells ns that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 
putrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 
Hence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred ; sacrifices are 
offered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and oxen are, however, also 
offered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of offering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7. Inferior to him 
are the milungu (a word obviously the same as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 
periodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
have not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to be the father of all albino children. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to he distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is conjectured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped by the aborigines of the country Before the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
criminals. _ They are said to he worshipped by the 
waloshi (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. 363 b ). 

_ Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that ‘ he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his wife and 
children, and expressing the hope that he will be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he was an iron- or ivory-worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead chiefs spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was lolled. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi. 

( d ) Western tribes. — One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits ; — (1) 
Inina (Mpongwe ; pi. anina) or Hina (Benga ; pi. 
malina }, a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is ‘ vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.’ Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel. — (2) Ibambo (Mpongwe ; pi. abambo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost. — (3) 
Ombwiri (Mpongwe ; pi. awiri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelary spirit ; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri , for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘ Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become awiri. White 
men are themselves awiri. Awiri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season. — (4) 
Nkinda (pi. sinldnda), a class partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinkinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium.— (5) Mondi (Benga; pi. myondi ), a class 
resembling sinkinda, but more evil-disposed 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Ildgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moonj 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, 6411'.). 

The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau’s analysis a fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(q.v.). Excepting the first class, which is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their ‘ powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.’ Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘ can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations’ : in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship ol the dead. That it is not 
entirely so appears from the fact that spirits are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of as having good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
nant) spirits. Such objects and localities are found all over 
West Africa. It is very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in a subsequent section (§ 7), 
an idea of sacredness and mystery' attaches to various objects of 
the external world ; and though many of them are not objects 
of worship, still they' are something apart, they contain a genn, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, is 
effected is by' images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of ydkd, consists of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency' is called into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man’s incantationB. Among the Bavili, the mum, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
* medicine,’ to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope's horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by' means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place in the heaa 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, th°ug 
without the power to help them. Like the Ombwiri mention 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed time, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever 
ever ’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 82). _ , 

In accordance with these beliefs, _ the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea-beach or the river- 
hank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses, home o 
the boast tribes, however, bury such of their dea 
as they specially desire to honour under the o 

of the hut. This is more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part ° 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave— i 
rich man, in a little hut built upon the g r< ■ 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments; food, dnnk, 
tobacco are placed in the coffin. Slaves an 
are buried with a man of importance, that X 
not enter the spirit-world unattended. Tj 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately af 
burial by those who have dug the graye o 
part in the ceremony. The next day the m 
man sprinkles the survivors, their P r ?P® ?’ 0 f 
the entrances to the village with a dec > ^ iU ^ 


halondo-bark for the same purpose, of 

eople ejaculate prayers to the spirit f° , n( j 
'ood. The mourners remove to anothex ■ lePt 

remain there during the period of m r/fusin" 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causm n 


while the 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practised 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incarnation. Some of them, 
at all events, are bom again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyamas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 7 4 ; Bertrand, The Kingdom, of the Barotsi, 
London, 1899, 27S). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats ; and in that grove is Iris tomb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest ; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come to pray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main without ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities without leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(Bdguin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for purposes of worship. 

5 - Idols.— Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356 1 ), by the Baronga at a chief’s death, of por- 
tions of his exnvice. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village. 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
(FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to have existed at 
Mwaruli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Among the Western tribes the 
case is different. As has been already (§ 4 ) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Property speaking, the word fetish (from the Portu- 
gnesefeitigo) means ‘ sorcery ’ or ' amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre- 
quently itliyphallie) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a member of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of conseciation is performed by the nganga, 
by which the spirit, or voice, is supposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the winds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirety of wooden 
figures, generallyhuman, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore known 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
tiie spirit of some known person is conjured when 
it is made. It is first decided whose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes with a party into 
the bush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
with that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainly 
within ten days ; his spirit, in fact, is thenceforth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
two purposes. Oaths are sworn by it : the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. At a ‘ big palaver ’ (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The other 
purpose for which nail-fetishes are used is to call 
down evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘The kulw (spirit) of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 85 ft - .). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of which the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘ Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, however, because used for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6. Priests, medicine - men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes . — 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called witch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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distinct classes, viz. (1) rain-makers ; (2) witch- 
finders; (3) medicine-doctors; (4) a class whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulnerable ; (5) women who, armed 
with a calabash - rattle, foretell _ fortune or mis- 
fortune ; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kind of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity ; (8) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by dancing during the night; (9) family or clan 
priests, called cheji (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his cheji, whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at the beginning oi harvest ; 
who speaks with the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The cheji of the 
Bavenda king is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dzimanga (sing, nanga) {JAI xxxv. 379). The 
word nanga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
cit. 131). The Zulus have a class of nanga who 
are diviners, another class of rain-makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amatongo {manes). They are 
said to ‘ walk in his body.’ He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for rood, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time he manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches ; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are offered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various tests 
he is recognized as a diviner. Candidates for the 
class of rain-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other izihanga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. cit. 259 ff. , 388). Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors : (1) witch-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets ; (2) surgeons or bone-setters ; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain - doctors ; and (5) war -doctors. 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for ‘doctor’ among 
these tribes is igqira, perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore, 1905, p. 27 ff.). 

Sickness is caused by the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the magical practices of some evil-disposed person, or else it 
is ‘only sickness and nothing more.' The first thing when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
sickness it belongs. This is done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
‘smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract his magic. ‘The 
one subject that all Kafirs are agreed upon,’ we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and indeed of 
all peoples in their stage of civilization), ‘is the reality of magic. 
No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic’ (Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 1904, p. 139). Magic is 
inextricably mixed up with religion. It is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all cere- 
monies. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It is performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a journey. By magic, rain iB made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hail, and blighting 
droughts are averted. AH these are beneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there is another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to terrify 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
whom he may be envious, or against whom he may have a 
grudge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
flanga on any such occasion to discover the witch. On every 
death (at any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an inguest is held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to be witchcraft, then to divine the criminal. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small bones, stones, and shells, 
which are used as dice. According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 
puts. The diviner is generally a shrewd, experienced man, who 
knows how to attune nis discoveries to the expectations and the 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exereiwvl 
against individuals is death and confiscation to the chief ofTli 
the offender’s goods. The practice of ‘ smelling out ’ or dt 
covering, witches is therefore profitable to the ruler, and is" 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects in continual fear and 
subjection. Its result has very often been so disastrous and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death amonz th« 
tribes, that it has been prohibited in all the British colonies * 

(b) South-western tribes. —The Herero medicine- 
men are divided into three classes, viz. (1) witch- 
doctors proper ( onganga , pi. ozonganga), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner; 

(2) soothsayers (ombuhe, pi. ozombuhe), who foretell 
the outcome of political action hy the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
{ombetere, pi. ozombetere). These last are called in 
to ascertain the person who has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil of any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take three iron beads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move the hand up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange themselves, on the lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to the prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
household is the priest of his ancestors ; he oilers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § 4). 

(c) Northern tribes. — It has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4 (c)) that the priests of the Banvoro in 
the Uganda Protectorate are called, equally with 
the ancestral spirits whose worship they conduct, 
bachwezi. They combine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited official. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white magic. The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in witchcraft. The country of Ankole 
used to he continually agitated hy the ‘ smelling- 
out ’ of witches and wizards, and their execution. 

The Hiina medicine-men collect a certain grass, 01 

which they make hay. This hay is put into a jar 
of mead, banana-wine, or sorghum-beer, and left 
for tv'enty-four hours in one of the small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-sliapea 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or bad dreams (Johnston, Uganda, u. 5oo, 

029 ) 

Among the Baganda the priests of g°<Is and 
ancestral spirits v’ere termed bamandwa. lyw 
wore aprons consisting of little white goat-skins, 
and were adorned with amulets. _ They were 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and w 
for news of his parents and his wife, he went 
mandwa, who, furnished with his nine cowry 8 
sewn on a strip of leather, would with this smp 
make the sign of the cross and fling it before > 
and then, as if inspired, would reply to 1 1 q 
tions. The cross was employed as a syrnbo y . 
priests before the introduction of Chris 
Besides the priests there were three cl . 
‘doctors’ in Uganda, viz. (1) musawo, P f 
cian, skilled in herbs and the treatment ' 

wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) mulogo, . ^ 

(3) mwabutwa, a poisoner. The mulogo , 
to travel about at night stark naked, a d s 
spirit at all events in some respects, and 
belief as well as in that of others. If m ttas 
dition he dance at midnight before 
plantation, the trees will wither an uenc e 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmer 

over weak-minded people, He is m e ller-out’), 
tective of criminals * (presumably a s . aD 
and for casting love-charms or secretly mjunn D 
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enemy. He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
op. ci(. ii. 678, 67G}. 

The Wa-yao and Mang’anjn seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4 ), the head of every 
family oilers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The msinganga practises 
as a physician, using simples and charms, and per- 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer ( mchisango ) determines the cause of disease, 

« smells-ont’ the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd lilled with sticks, hones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the wav 
previously described, and by shaking a gouru- 
rattlo filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is held. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On the day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 
posed to be under the influence of the masolca. 
Witches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, which is tied to the accused. In 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, clis. ii. iii. iv. v. xv.). Jtain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for rain. In an account given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the chiefs sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief ; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face ; then water was 
poured over her by another woman ; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations.' Amulets and * medicine ' of differ- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and. defensive — for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth ; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered by diviners in the process of * smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 50, 76, SO). 

Among tlie Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 359 a ), his 
priest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways • ( 1 ) by inheritance ; ( 2 ) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during the adoration of the sacred spear. 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, though various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unhuried. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
mihingu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing' anga, (pi. of sing’anga), who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘ Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the milungu and the mipashi 
(p. 359 b ), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers. They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ (JA1 
xxxvi. 155). Their office was not hei editary. Mostof 
the old people claimed to be basing' anga, by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert tiiat they are 
ossessed by some dead chief. They Hold what may 
e described as stances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The waloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful ‘ medicines,’ the deatli of 
anybody who comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda (p. 359 b ), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda ( JAI , loc. cit.). 

(d) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail-fetishes (p. 361 b ). The other zin- 
ganga (pi. of nganga) — at any rate, among the Bavili 
— form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga, there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, provides pre- 
ventive ‘medicines’ intended to avert danger from 
witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, ana 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mjntku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina- 
tion, they may he described as the taking of 
powdered hark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. 

7 . Supreme Being. Nature-spirits. — (a) Central 
and S.L. tribes . — The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confining 
our attention for the moment to the Central ana 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin of 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
as the first of men, the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. But they are by no 
means agreed, as to how he did so. He himself is 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds. It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thought he had dug them up or split them out of a 
stone. The word Unkulunkulu simply means the 
most remote ancestor known to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and the 
word is ordinarily used as equivalent indifferently 
to our ‘ great-great-grandfather 1 and ' great-great- 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360 b , 361 b ). Uthlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his children, from which they stooled 
or broke off as the offsets from a reed. Unkulu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First Man, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in such a case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdabuko (from 
ukudabuka, ‘ to be broken off’) is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlanga. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is applied to Goa, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
as the Preserver of Men, but as a power’ (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 124). The result of M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Ronga mind. But the word Tilo, 
‘ Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as twins. It is called ‘Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

( b ) Central tribes . — The religious beliefs of the 
inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 
quiry so systematic and minute as that to which 
Callaway subjected the beliefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basuto and the Bechuana is to the same effect. 
There is a word common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘God.’ It was adopted 
many years ago before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, as it turns put, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Seehuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

‘Morimo,’ 6ays Moffat, ‘to those who knew anything about it, 
had been represented as a malevolent selo or thing.’ Arbousset 
declares : ‘ All the blacks whom I have known are atheists, but 
it would not be difficult to find amongst them some theists.’ 
This seems contradictory. What he probably means is that 
individuals might be found, though he had not met them, who 
had a vague speculative notion of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on : ‘ Their atheism, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ancestors, whom they call Barimo, or in the singular 
Morimo ’ (Arbousset, SO). Barimo beyond doubt means the 
ancestral manes. A phrase for dying is ‘ going to Barimo.’ A 
lunatic, or one delirious or talking foolishly, is called Barimo, 
that is, one possessed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of Morimo, namely, Merimo, which is often trans- 
lated ‘ gods’ and which is the word used in the Sesuto phrase 
above cited (§ 4) for cattle. In the tongue of the Bavenda the word 
Modzimo, which is a dialectic form of Morimo, means ’ nothing 


else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who haw 
not been valoi [maleficent sorcerers], with the founder of 
tribe as head, and the ruling chief as living representahv/ 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is Vadzimo room 
sponding to Barimo), meaning the single souls of their ancestors’ 
they also have Medzimo [corresponding to Merimo], another 
plural of Modzimo , which denotes the many objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family.’ Amongthese Medzimo are enumerated 
‘ cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors ' 
‘ Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, ‘ may be created 
Medzimo’ (JAI xxxv. 378 f.). 

Besides the Modzimo, the Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Kosana, and who no longer interferes with the 
affairs of the world. He has left the business in 
the hands of another divinity named Ralowimba, 
who is the rewarder of good and the punisher of 
evil. Ralowimba is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by the witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thovela, the protector 
of pregnant women and unborn children, and of the 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they are immi- 
grants into the Transvaal from another country. 
Their language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thought that they came from the Lower Congo 
(ib. 378, 365). The belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of the more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage ana barbarous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to be received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension. 

(c) South-western tribes . — The Herero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘ God ’ is Mukuru 
— a choice as unfortunate as the others we have 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained ywcm-divine honours. When the Ilereios 
entered what is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Bushmen, 
a people called the Ovambo, or Hill Damaras, 
Concerning the Ovambo little is known. j ( ie y 
are, unlike the Hereros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common with the Ovambo, the Hereros have a 
word, Kalunga or ICarunga, which seems to e 
etymologically related to the Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu. Kalunga is said to be the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who gives fertility 
to the fields, and kills only very had people, ne 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife nara 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a bov. 
lives in the ground near the chief village, in 0 
tale it is related how he came up from the e , 
and ‘created’ from ouna (‘little things ) win 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the C ya . ’ 
the Bnslimen, and the Hereros. His residon ^ 
the ground, and the fact that the word mi 
the singular of aasisi, the spirits of 1 the > 

point to his being a deified ancestor. This 
fieation is the more probable if it be t > 

as reported by one or the missionaries, 

Hereros hold Mukuru, Musisi, and ICarung 
one and the same. Yet,- according to ano 
sionary, Karunga is to be distinguished 
ovakuru, and never was a human being, 
whole, the same vagueness and uncertainty j 
subjects as in the case of. the Central and Soum 
eastern tribes is characteristic of the Oi j n 

Hereros. Their practical interest is centre 
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the ovahv.ru, to ivhom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flash into the animals of the field and 
into the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to he traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonga, near Ondonga, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning ( S . Afr. F. 
L. Journ. i. 67, ii. SS ff.). 

(d) Northern tribes. — Dr. Bleek, whose etymology 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and TJnkulunkulu a word we have already 
found in nse among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as ‘ God.’ That 
word, Mulungu, is applied by the Wa-yao ‘ to the 
human lisoka (p. 358*) when regarded as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
But it is also used to denote that spirit-world in 
general or, more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. The plural form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. It is to him more a quality 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a personal being when he 
speaks of what Mulungu nas done and is doing. 
It is Mvlungu who made the world and man and 
animals. . . . Mulungu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “ It’s Mulungu ” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding/ 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking ; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit-world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. If, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it until the Zulu Unkulu- 
nhulu and the Ronga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a missionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 
personal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
heathen beginning to grasp the idea spoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite different to him 
[JAI xxxii. 94 ; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted with the word 
Mulungu, which in their dialect is Morungo. But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mpanwe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,’ and thus to correspond uitli the 
Ronga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Diet., Lond. 1882, s.v.). 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Mulungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in § 4 . The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judjje of the dead, dividing 
them into vibanda, or evil spirits, and mipashi, or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is said to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and receives no direct worship ; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Baliima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God ; but such name is 
apparently associated only with the sky, the rain, 
and the thunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re- 
cognized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

It appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, indeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4 ). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as Sir 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult question. 

( e ) Western tribes. — Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
Western tribes. We have seen (§ 4 ) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

According to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book, At the 
Back of the Black Man's Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Bakici Bad (pi. of 
Nkici Ci). This phrase he translates as ‘ speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a number 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Baci. All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the different families owning sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci ; and he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final eil'ect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship— still less actual gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ‘ powers ’ ; they are 
rather, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of Nzambi. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledge of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supicme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe onr information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njambi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. Those whom 
he has made live with him in if iambi’s Town. Dr. 
Nassau, however, quotes an earlier missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘ God ’ in 
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the government of the world, hut apparently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of tfie Mpongwe, are reported to believe in a 
number of gods at the head of whom stands Nzarue, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given bv the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of onr information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
to human wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beings. He is the author of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds ; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called ‘ Creator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of : Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre- 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
called his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject of many legends. She 
is always * spoken of as the “ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 
palaver ; or as a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
hungry infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Animals and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2). Mr. Dennett lias, however, in a more 
recent work given a different version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause. ‘From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kid.’ Nzambi 
Mpungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 
dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire ’ ; Nzambi Ci is ‘ God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kici is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in things that 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.’ Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that * it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 

B swers (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 
aci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final efiect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the Icing Maluango’ ( Black 
Man's Mind, 105, 16C). Elsewhere, however, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Baozi, the 
South 'Wind, and one of the Bakici Bad, while ad- 
mitting that ‘ some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ (ib. 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. He represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the orunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
Nzambi, in order that the rtgnnga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her condition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bahian, 
Lonngo-KiiHc, i. 175, 173). 

On the whole, we may probably conclude thnt 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘r. relatively Supreme Being,’ to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it doe* embrace the idea of the author of 


the present condition of the world as they know it 
and that of a far-away, somnolent and indifferent 
overlord, whose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu realm. These 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to ns from our present information. They com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the affairs of tb» 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda. 

CONCLUSION. — Bantu religion thus divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more Bottled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and tho west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of natutc- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names Un- 
kulunkulu and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has been reported from tho north-eastern region, 
which was the centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among the tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as well as to tho wants. 
But, whereas the former do not, so far as wo can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to Un- 
knlunkulu or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western trilfcs, docs 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and Is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It 1ms been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two different types of mental ana 
religious evolution which _ they niark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted com- 
pany, or how far the evolution was helped or 
hindered by tho climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by the people, am* 
theinflnenceof other races, bos yet to bedetenmneu. 
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Danncrt, Zvm ftechle d*r Htrcro, Berlin, 1P0Q (a Juridical 
treatise ljy a German official J; articles on thelttrcroond Ovambo 
iirCermaij rntisioriarics in the South African Folk-Lore Journal, 
Capo Town, 1S73-16SO. „ , , , 

IV. SoktFFRX tribe Si Sir Harry H. Johnston, 

Vo and a Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 11X12, also British Central 
Africa, London, 1837; J. P, Cunnlngrham, Uganda and iu 
People), Tendon, 1303; J. M. M. van dcr Bnrfrt, Un Grand 
Peuple de TAfrique Equatorial, Bois-le-Duc, 1001 (a work by a 
Homan Catholic missionary on the WarundiJ ; DufTMacdonaJd, 
Africans; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1ES2 [a valuable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa-y&o 
and Manir'anta of the Shire Highlands); A. Werner, The 
Fatha of British Central Africa, London, 1B0G [dealing chiefly 
with tire same two tribes). ThcSwahili and other tribes of the cast 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they prolees Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by natl'e superstitions. They need no special treatment. 
The Jlasal, and neighbouring peoples of mingled Hamitio and 
Negro or Bantu blood, do not come within thclimltsof this article. 

V. WaTERR OR Forest tribes— Tot the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastlan, Ein Besvch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1833, also 


IX' Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiste, S vols., Jena, 
1874 ; Heli Chatelain, PM-tales of Angola, Boston, 1801 ; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in Writ Africa, London, 1807, else 
I! «1 African Studies, 1S00 ; R. E. Dennett, fetes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort, London, 1633, also At the Back of the Black 
Han’t Hind, 19GC. To these must be added the old writers 
Proyart, Histoire de Lcanno, Kakongo, et autret royaumet 
d'AJrique, Paris, 177C, and Idcrolia, *A Voyage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk ... in the Year 
10S2,' in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, I., Lond. 
1782, as first-hand authorities, nil the more important because 
they describe (though otten without understanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
by foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chailiu, Explorations and Adventures in South Africa, 
London, ISC), also A Journey to Athangoland, 1667; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The Hirer Congo, London, 1881. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1300, the work* of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coitlard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. 1X37, and 
the works ot other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotse, 
should also be mentioned. E. SIDNEY flARTLAND. 
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BAPTISM (Ethnic).-— Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which lias considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface ; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such n ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen races. as a 
means of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see Purification) ; we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites ns may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

x. Origin of ethnic baptismal rites. — First, let 
it bo clearly understood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, hut at other times are profoundly symbolic 
anti complex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by n regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body irom dirt ; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in tiie primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered ns a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
nlso cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
pnritying powers, e.g. childbirth, or after contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2. Mother mitt child tabu at birth . — As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman’s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usual among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirth, 
to lie set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 


Jewish (A. J. H. W. Brandt), p. 408. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 409. 

Parsi. — See ‘ Indian ’ and Initiation (Parsi). 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 

Sikh. — See * Indian,’ p. 400. 

Teutonic (E. Moqk), p. 410. 

Ugro-Finnic. — See Initiation. 

isolated in a special hut prepared for her, ns in 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
in New Zealand (JA1 ii. 268 ; Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-oucst, Paris, 1886, p.257; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders , London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purification. Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is ns a result of this 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial 1 nncleanness’ ; the woman is 
then tabu. Bnt equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean — another centre of 
danger. As a rule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars ot West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Wnlhouse, JAI iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tapu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. at. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, Negroes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them ‘ after the uncleanly native fashion ’ 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult. 3 ii. 432). Among the Karens 
‘children are supposed to come into the world 
defiled,. and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings.’ This defilement is therefore fanned 
away by one of the elders with appropriate words, 
after which he binds thread rouna the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name (JPASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are purified by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half-roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, 77). 

? . Mother and child at the mercy of evil sjnrils. 
n addition to mother and child I icing regarded 
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as unclean or tabu, they are also, according to a 
widely distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Tlieir very helplessness 
probably suggested this idea among peoples who 
believed themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or to do them 
an ill turn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, Afncana, London, 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushing about, shout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Reiscn, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, i. 360), while the tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires {Jour. Ind. Arch. i. 270). A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books — a 
fire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and JDrujs, wizards ana witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts, i. 316, 343-344, iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to bring it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
— a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Romans; and the Celtic practice of pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4. Removal of tabu. — In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
connexion with the name-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such efforts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles both a contagious and an infectious 
disease. It is a kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All rites for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may be said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or bv 
terrorizing them. Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘ carrying out death f another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. ‘The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clinging 
to the skin, like a contagious disease, is wiped off 
with water, the universal cleanser* (Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere- 
monial methods jof removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the X avail os the man who 1ms touched 
a dead Ixxly must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows (RE, , 


First Report, p. 123) ; and Skeat tells us that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by means of lire or a 
mixture of rice-flour and water (op. cit. 77) tfc, 
process not only removing tabu, hut ‘destroyin'’ 
the active potentialities of evil spirits,* Thu 
ceremonial use of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says ( Travels in Southern Africa , London, 1812-15 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Basuto warriors bathe after battle to wash oil the 
ghosts of their victims, * medicines ’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 238). The wash- 
ing witli lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘ uncleanness ’ ; it is also a safe- 
guard against impending evil, and acts as a hind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attache 
of a visible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, as a 
preliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
baptismal rites. 

5. Water as a safeguard. — The animistic theory 
of the universe which underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, which, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life ; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ‘living water.’ It may 
he presumed also that man soon discovered the 
purifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenching thirst he already knevy ; that of in- 
vigorating the body by a plunge in its cool waves 
he must soon have found out, for he did not coniine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, had miraculous healing properUev 
— a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about tbs 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of »ontbi 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barbaric 
and savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, l/radon, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of *ac« 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as havig 
all these various powers and as being itself * - 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to m . 
should have been used os one method of remov 1 s 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been 
to possess the power of removing the gbjjt j . 
This last function may be conveniently ilfo' ‘ ( . 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rive re, 'T j' 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime n»J « 
removed by a plunge — a process known also ' 
superstitious Roman whom Juvenal p; r 

satirizes for washing away his sms by <bpp a, " 
head three times in the waters of tho 
Water, which removed dirt from the Mb 
therefore remove the contagion of tabu » , ^ 

could do this, it was presumed that it mi 
further power of removing the stum of y 

It is on such a basis that what are j J 
called ethnic baptismal rites are found* 
marily, they are simple purification , . . m 

tabu, or to ward oil spirits who 
doing the child an injury. Then they 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content ; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religious 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will now be considered 
separately. 

6 . Ceremonial lustration without name-giving . — 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom- 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, with 
water which 1 ms been specially blessed for this pur- 
pose (Munzinger, Ostafr.Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
The act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and various ‘ medicines,’ with which lie lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult.' 1 ii. 435). Among 
manyS. African tribes — Giacas, Gcalekas, Tenibus, 
Ponnos, Pondomisi, Pingoes, etc. — the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usually from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail amongthe Yaos, Makololo, 
Macliuas, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JA1 xix. 267, xxii. 100). A com- 
bined use of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on winch pieces of sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown (Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264) ; while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water ; while in Botuma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-born are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nut oil (Ploss, Las Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, New York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
* clean.’ All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7 . Lustration with name-giving . — The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering upon a newer or fuller life, he 
usually receives a new name. Among the Zuiiis 
the initiation and first name-giving occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Although there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described. A ‘sponsor’ 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia- 
tion is * mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as lie is old enough ’ 
von. 11.— 2d 


(BE, Fifth Report, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-social ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see Name), and since the ceremony admits 
tiie child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned with the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 

f iving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
ecome ‘ baptismal ’ lias probably arisen accident- 
ally. We have seen that the newly-born child is 
washed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a namo upon him — the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in- 
cluded both ? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing and name-giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak Islandors (Billings, 
N. JRussia, 1802, p. 175). 

( 1 ) Africa. — The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bostian, Geog. mid Eth. Bildcr, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mfiote people of Loango, 
when the child is tlnee or four months old he is 
sprinkled with water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 239). The 
same social significance of the religious rite — the 
reception of the child into the corporate com- 
munity — is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. When a birth 1ms taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will bo received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it — the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fetichism in 
IF. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Ba^anda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 
aim-wine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 
eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
art of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
ead (J. Eoscoe, in JAI xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeat- 
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ing this name or conferring a new one ; thus a the purification of the child by water was with 
child may have several names. After this cere- several of the native races of America, styled 
mony the child’s forehead is touched with that of by a word signifying ‘ to be bom again ’ {Myths 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is of the New World, N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
then considered an Ova-Herero (Globus, xxxviii. ing as this may appear, it is on a level with the 
364). psychology of other savage religious rites, e.g. 

(2) Malay Archipelago.— Similar rites are found those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name- to die and come to life again, receiving a new 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest name, and acting in all respects as if all life was 
running water by the men ; there the father dips new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
it, and gives it a name (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). and Peruvians used some kind of baptism; and 
Among the Papuans the name-giving takes place while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
as soon as the cnild can run ; at the same time it contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed -witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
several times (ZE, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made for his own evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the the description of the rite among these peoples 
newborn child is filled with salt ; after this women is, on the whole, correct. Sahagun says that the 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘ 0 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
time (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). The use of salt occurs which is our life ; it is to wash and purify ; may 
among several peoples as a ritual act, and is part these drops remove the sin which was given thee 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. before the creation of the world, since all of us are 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite under its pow r er 5 ; and concluded, ‘ Now he liveth 

was usually connected with the removal of tabu anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with cleansed, now our Mother the Water again 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the bringeth him into the world.’ The ceremonial 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act washing was repeated twice, at birth and four days 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
spoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, (Hist, de la Nueva Espaha, lib. vi. cap. 37)- The 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in expressions used here concerning the water show 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
cated to the war -god Tu (Tregear, JAI xix. the power of water which have already been re- 
98 ; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., London, ferred to. The Peruvian rite had much the same 
1832-34, i. 259 ; Taylor, New Zealand, London, purpose. A priest immersed the child in water, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the and bidding them enter the water, which was 
importance attached to the exact observance of then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he the same time conferred upon the child (lievme, 
hurried over or omitted some of tne karakias — Religions of Mexico and of Peru, London, 1884, 
prayers offered to make him sacred and free from p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians Jiad a con- 
impurities — and for this he afterwards feared that siderable sense of moral evil. This is especially 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also i 
to the fear shown by savages everywhere regard- was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At a later well as from inherited sin. With both peoples, 
period, when the child had grown up to be a youth, it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, nte a 
he was again sprinkled with water, in order to be ablutions were used to remove the guilt or sm 
admitted to the rank of warrior. when these were confessed to the priests. , 

(4) Similar observances are found among the rites were common among the wild tribes 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed Mexico, after the name had been selected .. n _ j 
the rite when the child was three days old, and moment of birth (Bancroft, op. cit. i. obi); 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child they are known to exist among various, tribe 

would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian S. America, e.y. the Yumanas of Brazil, with u 

Tribes , Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be- the child is, as it were, made one of the iami i V y 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away receiving an ancestral name, while it is spn 
evil, hindered the influence of evil demons, and gave at the same time with a decoction o 
the child inclinations to good. The priest having (Martius, Bcitrage zur Ethnographic undopr ^ 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, ana kunde Amerikas, 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, J- 48b). 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- Eskimos of North America, who believe , ^ 
toms observed at the rite were cleansing the house name is a living tiling, call the child at ® . t j ie 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a ancestor. Its mouth is. damped with v » ^ 
fire by each child who was to be baptized, striking name is repeated, and it is believed to . 
the cliild, to drive away unclean thoughts. The child at that moment. Until then, t , 

priest then signed the child and sprinkled him having left the body of the dead man, bot, ^ 
with sacred water ; this act was repeated by the it have been restless, but now both are a r 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting (Nansen, Es7cimo Life, Lond. 1893, p. 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone (5) Asiatic races and religions freque ' “ _ the 

knife (Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1883, i. 664). bine name - giving and Iu 5 t . rat '' on L- tl fL!„ re mony 
This most elaborate ceremony had an evidently Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists tne ,, pjj-th. 
ethical as well as a religious import; the same is takes place from three to ten days a ^ a 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though Candles are lit on the house-altars, ra tj 0 n 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical vessel of water the lama repeats tne - n the 
standard of these races was far from being that formulae. He then immeises the cn y. B 

of our own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that water three times, signs it, and car 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Koppen, Bel. 
dcs Buddha, Berlin, 1S57-59, ii. 320). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky (L‘ Anthropologic, 
xii. 482). In Japan the name is given to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon , v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water — a rite known 
as ‘ the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things until magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in which the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through * cup-divination ’ by 
what name the child shall he called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
forehead (FLJ v. 222 f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re- 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Bruhmanic rite of 
Jstakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism, 1S89, p. 353). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12 ) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modem 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jutakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the sacred formula? were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to he auspicious if he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp- 
tible if a Siidra. Later, there were rites in con- 
nexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, etc. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river ( Laws of 
Manu, ii. 29, 30 ; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Lcben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (see Geiger, Civ. of E. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). Bcausobre 
{Hist. Manich., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly -bom 
child some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive off 
fiends and evil spirits (Sad Bar, xxiv. ; Shayast la- 
Shuyast, x. 15-16; and cf. Gomme, Elk. in Folk- 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator’s note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) 'first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose influence it was born ’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § 12 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni ansa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Tent. Myth., 
London, 1880-S3, ii. 592). lteferences to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson (Chron. 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory m. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet (Norm. Antiq., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evil charms which 
wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth. The Celts also had 
similar customs ; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contnct. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a name on the child from some casual circum- 
stance which had happened nt the birth or after, 
■ — a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance put upon the child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a baptismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid ; c.a. 
Conall Ccrnach was so baptized (Windisch, Irisc/ic 
Tcxtc, Leipzig, 1891-97, iii. 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois do Jubainvillc 
(Bcv. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8)) some trace 
of it still remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Ithys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
06 f. ; W. Stokes, Cdir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irischc Tcxtc, iii.] sec. 251 ; and Academy, 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows : The child was nt once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the &n<pt5p6yta), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Tentonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricns, — the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls,— conferred a name on 
the child, vdiich was passed through water, the 
nurse at the same time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 

(8) lb. is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a supeistitious ob- 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
laugo (see more fully art. Birth, Finns and as house-priest; by the use of ‘medicine 1 in add i- 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinkling tion to, or in place of, water ; and by the general 
the child with water in which alder -twigs had intention of the rite as already pointed out 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
it was placed under the protection of Sarakha, in its public performance, occasionally by the 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony headman of the community ; by the reception of 
was repeated and a new name given. But when the child into the kin ; by the feast held on the 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite occasion, which is attended by the relatives ; and 
was still continued privately, both by way of also by the common custom of naming after an 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the ancestor. (For examples of name-giving by itself, 
advantages supposed to he given by the heathen accompanied by a feast attended by relatives, or 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection of . . . as making the child a member of the kin, ’see 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, i. 483; Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i. 286; JAI 
Ploss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly xix. 324 [Torres Straits] ; BE, Third Report, p. 246 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as [Omahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in- leged symbolic decoration]; L'Anthrop. x. 729 
fluences as well as a removal of ‘ uncleanness.’ [Borneo]). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already the act of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
the use of the Christian rite ; for even now, in siderable importance for the religious and social 
remote districts, the following survival is found, life of the child. The occasional performance of the 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
on the child’s forehead in Nomine. A temporary must have originated through the matriarchate 
name is given until the real name is conferred in and descent through the mother, 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism io. Baptism with blood. — The aspect of the bap- 
keeps off fairies (evil influences) and ensures burial tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
in consecrated ground. It is thus a clear survival tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
of an earlier purificatory and protective rite, which or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religious or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
privileges (Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 1900, the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled with 
l. 115). The pagan rite also persists with the blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
evening before the baptism by the priest, the child clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman the kin (Rochefort, lies Antilles, 1660, p. 550). 
kills a cock at the place where the child was horn Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
(L’ Anthropologie, v. 713). of youths, it is customary for the older men to 

8. Suggested influence of Christian and Jewish cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
rites. — The possibility of the derivation of some novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or transfuse the kin-life into him. Especially is this 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. the case where the smearing with blood takes 
Nassau suggests this in the case of the West place after the pretended killing and restoration 
African ceremonies ; nor is it improbable in this of the candidate, when he also receives a new 
and in other cases when we consider the diffusion of name (Howitt, pp. 658, 668 ; Frazer, Toteimsm ', ana 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen , 
trial products outwards from various centres, and p._596 f.). Among the Alfoers_ the child is smeared 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die Volker der ostlicnen 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi- Asien, Jena, 1866-1871. v. 270) ; and on the Gold 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted oyer mm 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- by the father (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 1887, p. 233). The modem Arabs retain the cus on 
well as concerning the power of water, may quite from heathen times of washing a child s ioreuea 
easily have given rise to similar purificatory rites with the blood of an animal sacrificed to a sa 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- whose favour has caused the child s birth, ^ ^ 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian whose protection is thus expected to he give 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- him. There is also some idea of identifying 

tached, here by accident, there by intention, child with the sacrifice by which lie is redee 

Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites (Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Bel., Chicago, 1JU-, ft Ji 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra- In heathen times this rite had greater signui 
ment is the use of Christian formulae in describ- as bringing the child within the stock; n 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and dedicated to the stock-god in connexion v 
have been struck with the resemblances rather sacrifice, the blood of which was ' “®' u ti, nriiild 
than with the differences. The universality and, head. The blood united god and child. mas ti- 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point was also named and its gums rubbed vie 
to their originality. cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, c • 9^7^’ 

9. Religious arid social aspect of the rites. — Ana- India, Persia) on the morning after it _ -g e{ j 

lyzing the various examples of ethnic baptism, probably by the priest. All these nte . 
we note several points. First, the purificatory reception into the privileges, social ana o 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym- of the kin -group (W. R- Smith, A r 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogous to Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 15- f.). ,_ oW . 

the change in the Christian rite from dipping to n. Use of saliva. — The same intention - 

pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ce . p e . 
ligious aspect of the rite is emphasized by the through contact of the child with soin vera i°iites 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, longing to the kinsman, is seen m se ] a . 

Mexico, etc. ) ; by the solemnity of the act ; by where the child is rubbed with the sail connex j on 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine- tive or is spat upon. Actual example [he 

man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi- with the giving of a name are roun n 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 
priest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
Interior Districts of Africa, Edin. I860, p. 246). 
Among the Bauyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
fourth day after the child is bom, the priest 
presents it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
favour for it, accompanying each special request bv 
spitting on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir H. 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, Lond. 1902, ii, 
5S7). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
•when he named his grandson Busan (Ockley, 
Saracens *, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). The 
practicesurvivesin theuse of spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modern Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
powers of water in this direction, is probably 
derivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f. ). 

12. Baptism at initiation. — These social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Casalis, p. 267). Tins form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other peoples, undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of driving 
out evil (see under these titles). We have noted 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see Totem, 
Mysteries). In such cases the same ideas of 
uriiication from the infection of evil, sometimes 
y means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya, or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy hnd arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modem 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahman, while texts 
from the sacred books ore recited over it and it 
is sprinkled with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman ; but now he becomes ‘ twice-born ’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Manu, ii. 36 ; Dutt, i. 263 ; M. 
Williams, Pci. Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, p. 358). 

(2) This ceiemony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its mother (see § 2). In order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he will not pass the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washing 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SEE 
i. 122; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, 1 to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahrinmn ’ (Sad Bar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
‘newly-bom, 1 a term corresponding to the Brah- 
manio ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, PaMavi Texts, 
i. 320, iii. 262 ; Shayast la-Shayast, x. 11). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins. 1 [Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa coliorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, prrefatus deftm veniam, purissime circum- 
roruns abluit’ (Apuleius, Met. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic affirmed (popos is ydX (mror, ' a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baptism — the newborn in Christ 
drin Icing the food of babes — may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a discussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Pel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 
known nre those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man "with a new name. This purification, or 
ndOaptns, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended effects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘Greater Mysteries’ (Strom, v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be iyaOti eirere/St); sal fryvos. By 
the preliminary ceremonies the candidates becamo 
TcXijral, and were admitted to the reXcirr^ptov and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Kiinigsberg, 1829 ; Foucart, Re- 
chcrchcs stir les mystt'.rcs djElcusis, Paris, 1895). 

(G) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was ‘ pure, pious, and 
ood,’ dyvos eiW/5i)f r.ayaOis, and all members who 
ad become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, material 
rather than moral, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some of those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers. Purification 
was of different kinds, according to the society ; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these vigorously as fimapal iyveial, ardOaproi 
Ka.8a.pp.ot, but all alike had to do with outward 
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purification alone, Theophrastus and Plutarch says, Mithraism was „ Parsisme helUnist. The 
{Char. 16 ; de Super. 3) give an excellent picture of initiatory ceremonies were many— by blood by fire 
the man who was careful to perform all such puri- by fasting ; while, as in many savage mysteries’ 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real death and resurrection were simulated as typifying 
— ‘Call the old woman who will puiify thee by the dawn of a better life. The purification bv 
rubbing thee with bran and clay ; plunge in the water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground/ adult baptism, while the later Btage of sealing the 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
water drawn from three different sources, and into to the grade of ‘ soldier,’ was compared by Ter- 
which salt and lentils had been thrown (Deisi- tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont 
daimon, frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained Mysteries of Mithra , Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
them by saying they were the image of that purity may refer, finally, to a baptism of blood, the 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
gods (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10) ; but then- nature and sonally or by proxy, as well as in initiating the 
intention obviously connect them with primitive candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the became so popular all over the Roman Empire 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
to the Mysteries. of the Taurobolium {q.v.'j bears a curious resem- 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre- life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
spending on the whole to Dionysus, are best known neabh an open grating on which a bull was sacri- 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
upon them {de Corona, 313). _ They are an excellent gushed all over him, and he was then declared to 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our be re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
third class. The period is B.c. 315, and Demos- baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
thenes says to /Esehines : ‘When you became a speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations, generate , 5 renatus in ceternum Taurobolio (Pru- 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin, aentius, Peristeph. x. 101 f . ; Sainte-Croix, Mysttrn 
You poured on the candidates water from a bowl, dupaganisme, Paris, 1817, i. 95). Whether original 
you purified them, you rubbed them with clay and or imitated from Christianity, these later classic 
bran ; then you made them stand upright after the Mysteries speak of the growing need of a new life 
purification, and say, “ I have fled the evil, I have and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
found a better ” 5 (frpvyor mubv, cvpov Aptivov). These supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 13 . Ethnic rites in folk-custom.— Finally, refer- 
sacred symbols of the association. The society ence must be made to the superstitious views 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto entertained by European peasants regarding 
was ridiculed under the title of p6.irrai by drama- Christian baptism. These are a direct inheritance 
bists like Eupolis and poets like Juvenal, and the from pre-Christian beliefs as to the vulnerability 
title suggests a purification by water similar to of the newly-born child to attack from evil spirits 
that practised by the worshippers of Sabazios until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
(Foucart, Associations rel. chez les Grecs, Paris, have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier prinii- concerning them have been directly transferred to 
tive rite. In the Mandan mysteries the candidate it ; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
was covered with clay and then washed (Catlin, ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
O-Kee-Pa, London, 1867, p. 21) ; the same is re- among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians — the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
the ceremony removing them ‘ out of the reach of groups fairies are feared, and they have taken the 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- place of evil spirits. These have great power ovei 
duct 5 (Adair, Hist, of Amer. Ind., London, 1875, an unbaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
p. 96 f. ) ; in the Victorian and other Australian are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the body was vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com 
washed (Brough Smyth, Abor. of Viet., London, plete safeguard against these terrors. Among the 
1878, i. 60 ; Howitt, op. cit. p. 536) ; in Banks last two groups it is generally some evil demon o 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and witch whose power over the child is neutral: ize 
soot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians, by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with 1 
Oxford, 1891, p. 87) ; and a similar rite is referred Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Reade, Savage Lamia, regarded as a being half-demon, hall-wi > 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies who has power over the unbaptized, hut 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the where the fairy belief is prevalent, the wi 
candidate to a new life ; the symbolism of re- power over the unbaptized is also feared, in 3 
moving the dirt is expressive of the passing from mediaeval times, witch and wise-woman an ,, 
an old to a new life. wife were hardly discriminated ; all alike '' .... 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all survival of the priestesses of a goddess 01 le 
religious faiths, is frequently accused of borrowing to whom an occasional sacrifice of a e 11 ^ 

many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The made. This custom survived as a va pi , n 
early Fathers, like the Roman Catholic mission- that witches took a toll of unbaptized c “ 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit.n\._ 

Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say Pearson, Chances of Death, London, 1897 ,1 -J or 
that Mithraism was the devil’s counterfeit of But in all cases the real power of fairy, 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their witch over the unbaptized child lay m > ^ 

ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and the child was yet a pagan, and 

S Communion. But while there may have been had been received into the Christian 1 • g an 
erate imitation, the actual rites were already' natural prey of those who were ci ^asized 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont witches, fairies, and demons. 1 111 s 1 k 
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in the fact that the child, -till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name signifying its un- 
regenerate character — Jew, Moor, Turk, Fagan, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Talcs, London, 1891, p. 100 (.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is further illustrated by the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they die, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote, not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter had ostensibly 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, lii. 17). 

LrrKRATDBE.— Floss, Das Kind, vol. i., Berlin, 18S2; E. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture *, vol. ii., London, 1801; Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief, London, 
18G9-7Q, l. 397 ft; MacCulloch, Comparative Theology , London, 
11)02, ch. xU.; Nassau, Fetichismin Il’eel Africa, 1004, p. 212 f. ; 
Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 1855, p. 32; Mallet, Northern 
Antiquities, Eng. tr., London, 1770, 1. 335. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BAPTISM (New Testament). — The term ‘ bap- 
tism ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
general IBairrurpbt) or more special form (Birris-fia). 
While the verb (3arrctv, ‘ to dip ’ or 1 immerse ’ 
(e.g. Ex 12—, Lv 4 6 - 17 , Job 9 31 ), occurs there fre- 
quently, we find the intensive pcLirrl^eio — with which 
alone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 
— only four times; twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 5 U , Jth 12 7 ), once metaphorically 
(Is 21 4 i] arofiia ye pairrl^ei, cf. Mk lO 38 '-, Lk 12 M ), and 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31 30 [34“] pairnfipevos 
airb rexpou).* The earlier and more usual word for 
sucli lustration is XovcoOai (Lv 14 8 ' - 15 5fr -, cf. Jn 
13 10 , He 10- XeXovtrpfvoi rb aCipo. Doan xaOapip), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of aroXo veaOat in connexion with baptism (Ac 22 16 , 
1 Co 0 U ). But witli the NT pairrlSav emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for religious 
cleansing, as though this were already fixed by 
the current usage of later Judaism, of which 
Sir 31 30 is itself a significant instance (cf. Lk 1 I s8 , 
Mk 7 J ). Both forms of the substantive, parm<rp6s, 
fSdimirpa, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk l i , He 9 W , cf. 6 2 where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
‘ cleansing rite of initiation’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether Joints or 
Christ’s (Mk 1 4 ||, Lk 7 13 20 4 , Ac l 22 1<P 13 24 18 23 19 3 -\ 
Ro 6*, Eph 4 s , Col 2 12 , 1 P 3 21 ). Naturally p&rmo-pta 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with Xovrpbv (‘washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘ laver/ lavacrum), 
already found in Sir 31 30 [34 s5 ], cf. Ca4 2 6 5 l 5 > ; thus 
Xoi rrpbv rod uSaro j (Eph 5 23 ), X. iraXiyyeiietrla s (Tit 3 5 ), 

X. Sources. — In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only with that special form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no. bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship with God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible— 

* In 2 K 61* igotjmVaro translates ban, * dip,’ and In Is 21* 
Baimgti paraphrases nya, * tall upon, startle.* The Heb. original 
of Judith and of Sir 31 30 is no longer extant 


the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes. 

(a) The baptism of John and its associations . — 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jaliweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religious unit. "When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘right- 
eous’ and in the enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien in power in the 
Holy Land 1 It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
— could that betterment or ‘redemption of Israel’ 
come for which all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Messiah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as tne prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth ’ in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘ baptism of repentance ’ — a repentance symbolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4 14 , Ezk 36 35ff *, 
Zee 13 1 ) — with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people — an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. Tins is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance ’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
personally it was but an act of obedience to a 
Divine ordinance — ‘ a righteousness ’ (Mt 3 1! ). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was only 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messiah 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence ; the real 
gift of a new experience was to come with the 
higher order of ‘baptism’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to be with ‘ water ’ 
at all, hut with Holy Spirit, i.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk l a , 
cf. Mt 3 U , Lk 3 1G ‘ holy spirit and fire ’). 

(i>) The relation of Messiah's baptism to the Fore- 
runner’s. —Of this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7 2jf *, 
Jn l S5a *], and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his own) to do so for a time, i.e. during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
as it were, with John (Jn 4“-). During this 
period Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 
John’s in tenor, viz. ‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ’ (Mt 4 17 , cf. Mk l 16 , which is 
perhaps rather Jess accurate here). Such a 
ractice, however, seems confined to the early 
uda'an preaching ; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison- 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk l l4 [|). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
diseipleship (c.q. Mt 8 Mf, ( Lk 9 59 ' 02 ) ; and this 
silence can hardly he accidental. We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24 49 , Ac 1 4,< 11 1B , 
Jn 20", cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac I s ll 10 }, which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
about the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk 10 33f -||)- Christ’s direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earthly life (Jn 3 8 does not apply here) must 
depend on our view of Mt 28 1D [Mk 16 ls not being 
an original part of Mark’s Gospel]. 

There is no real ground lor doubting tho authenticity of 
Mt 28N> ns part of Mt-'s Gospel in its final form (cf. F. H. Chase 
in JThSt vi. 483 fl.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
as a word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the 'dlsclpling* of 'all the nations' might easily nrlse 
as merely descriptive and directive of tho Church’s actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see tho careful 
discussion in RendtorfT, Die Taufc im Urchristcntum, 1005, 
p. SOff., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptize, he could hardly have said, as ho docs 
in 1 Co 117 * Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize.' Of. p. 881“. 

(c) Apostolic baptism. — This, in its conjunction 
of water-baptism with the Spirit sensibly out- 
poured, seems due to the Apostles’ own initiative, 
like other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of 'which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Thus when, on the crucial Day 
of Pentecost, the Messianic Spirit described in 
J1 2 Mfr - was felt to he ‘ poured out’ upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus’ promise and in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2 33 ‘ 36 ), it 
was most natural that Peter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, should reply : ‘ Repent, and let each of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit,’ and so escape the 
fate of ‘ this crooked generation ’ — revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall be, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,’ i.c. from wrath in ‘ the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possibly this had existed in John’s baptism ; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity — an 
affinity which affronted Pharisees and scribes (Lk 
7 30 ). Thus Maimonides ( Issure Biah , 13) says : 
‘ Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, _ by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt. . . . Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: “Thou slialt sanctity them . . . and let 
them wash their garments . . .” So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and. place himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and bake the yoke of the Law upon him, 
he must be circumcised and baptized, ana bring a 
sacrifice.’ This passage bears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians ; bub it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a deeper sense (‘ the new covenant’ 
of Jer 31 8Ifr -, Mk 14 24 ||, 1 Co 11 s5 )— on the basis of 
Messiah’s ‘sacrifice’ for them (Is 53 4B-, 1 cf. Ac 8 s0fn , 
He 9-10) — so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah ’ for protection (cf. He 6 1 ‘ Repent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


and Ac 20 S1 ‘ Repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus ’), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘clean water’ 
of Ezk 36 s5m would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zee 13 1 ). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive : ‘ Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
thv sins, invoking his name’ (Ac 22' 5 ). 

How fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession of Jesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jahweli was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 20 21 ), appears from Ro 10 5,r ‘, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
Jl 2 32 being cited in support of the descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac9 14,21 ). ‘With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation’ (Ro 10 10 ); that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which * righteousness ’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which Paul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
parallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
first thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
munity^ state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism — -from the old sinful 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one— the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judreo- Christians tended ahvnys to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘the saints’ (cf. Col l ,st ‘who rescued us from 
the sway (t^ova-la) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitness, mta believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘ sealed ’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul’s teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Judteo- Christian thought, it goes far 
further in inwardness and psychological analysis; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite ana 
its symbolism. 

Baptismal ' laying on of hands ’ confirms the view ol b5 P tis ™ 
Z18 simply r n AnAofnlin HprIVPf? from Jewish 

referred 


Jewish 

hands 
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Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted 


DGiiever ana me noiy cuiiiixnumty. ' o n ?rif> 

psychological moment when the Messmnio gift. or pm£ 
oaptism, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 8'J 19 , yet se 
" ‘the gift’ before baptism and apart from * a Jb[5 j to 
is). There is no evidence that «* ’ *** •»««"&£ 


for 
hands' 


nanus/. Aiiere js uu evtumw 
Apostles (the case in Ac 8i c,r * is exceptional, m the 
through Apostles of a new class o! believew, the Samaritan B 
it might be performed by any member °f ‘^Spirit m bu | 
community. This appears not only from ' had he 

also from 1 Co 114, where Paul could not so have s.P 0 ^' 1 
performed this most impressive part of baptism in t 
his Corinthian converts generally. It was an eci«> ng the 
with no constant or essential relation (save, P| P * , , 

minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, G M J8 

'ownership' upon His ‘heritage’ in ‘the saints (bpn 
cf. Tit 2 14 ). 

2. Significance olbaptism.—la) Onc.pctvarmis^ 

—Front the first, and in all circles, baptism im 
plied definite identification with Jesus Qr 

or Lord, the head of the Messianic ki n 

the Body, the determinative centre of Me tor ^ 

whole spiritual organism. After kap t . 

name of the Lord,’ a man was regarded ^ 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord. Jesus the . jj e . 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49 8 ) for His ovn, an 
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tis Lord, became the very sphere of the religious 
personality of the baptized, lienee fitly called 
* Christians.’ The metaphor of the marriage bond, 
used in the OT of the morai union between 
Jali web and Israel, is in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church ; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtuallv present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love’ (L’ph S 13 ' 83 , cf. 1 Co G 17 ‘lie that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather differently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, ns related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life ’(Col S'*). 
Put to both baptism was corporate in idea, ‘ into 
one body’ (1 Co 12 IS , cf. 10"-), while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still tbe differ- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or psychological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ro G s,1, l Gal 2 1 *- 51 , implying such spiritual 
identity with Christ by faith as resulted in his dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism ns formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Ro 6 lfr -, 2 Co 
5 m ’”, cf. 1 P 3« 4 l( - I s - T-, which are probably 
adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

(b) The psychological side of baptism . — In all 
attempts to extract from the NT a connected view 
of primitive bnptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Renlly to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris- 
tinn beginnings, whether in revivals of religious i 
life, os seen, c.g., in George Fox’s Journal, or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. 'While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, ns compared lrith the Spirit-bap- 
tism — the distinctive Christian element (Ac l 5 ), — 
the latter saves ns from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proportion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
encesof mission converts,in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. So seen, baptism is 
the seal by which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ro 4 10 '*) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of ' regenera- 
tion ’ — both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal’ (Tit 3 3 ) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense-, it is the 
(hull stage in experience of ‘salvation’ (in prin- 
ciple) from self and "the world’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

(c) Xymbot and sacrament . — It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, i.c. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by laith. But all is psychologi- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised nliove the 
level of the magical or ^uori-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism — the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attempt of the strict * religious-historical ’ school 
in Germany and elsewhere to trace tbe inliucnce ot the magical, 
non-ethlcal notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘ syncretist ’ 
or mixed religious consciousness ot Die ago, upon the >T 
writers and their circles, Is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it tails to read 
Paul's language sullicienlly in relation to his personal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith as the universal coetlicient 
of all spiritual blessing (<"< trtVrrws rlc ricrriv, Ro 1*1}; while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul's own belief and the 
suggestions ol terminology used by him in becoming * to the 
Creeks a Greek.’ In a word, it contuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian. The only excuse lor this theory ns 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
I its, where Paul In passing seized upon an ary. ml h cm. from 
a usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it hrn positive sanction (see lim for minor abuses ns 
left over against his own coming). On the whole subject sec 
Rendtorff, Die Tavfe im Ufchrittenlum, pp. 10-37. 

3. The baptismal formula. — To sum up : ns bap- 
tism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration, with a twofold reference — from an 
old state and to a new — , so was it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 
past sinful state with its ‘ dead works,’ or towards 
God os sinned against (He 6 1 , Ac 20 51 ) — repent- 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He O’) or Christ (Ac 20‘ ;1 ), ns the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resurrection was 
the guarantee or type (cf. 1 P 3 M ). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new snbject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac 2~' 40 ), ‘Repent, and let each of you get 
himself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name’ now calls for closer consideration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage (c.g. Ac l 15 , Rev 3* 
ll 13 ) that ‘name’ was an ancient synonym for 
‘person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time show that the expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Tlius a payment is 
made ei r fico/id twos, ‘into so-and-so’s account’; 
a petition is presented eh rb rov fiaenhtus Ivo/ia, ‘ to 
the king's person ’ ; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king's 
name’ (Rendtorff, op. cit. p. Df.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2 3 '-), which was further de- 
veloped in Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Chrisli (see 
Haraaclc’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, * the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps J15 1 where * mercy’ 
and ‘truth’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘ in’ the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT usage 
(— c ~7 rather than 'g, so Dalman), came to have m 
all Christian circles— though with dillerent shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others — 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro- 
perty’ of the other, as part of the people of peculiar 
possession (\abs eh Ttpirolijcnv with other synonyms 
in 1 P 2 jr * ; rtptovaios, Tit 2 iJ ) and the * bondservant ’ 
of the. true Lord (see 2 Co 4 5 ), as ail NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘the Lord 
Jesus, ’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘ the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Reading 1 Co 12 3 

* No man can say Ki wios ’Itjirovs save in Holy Spirit 5 
(cf. l 2b 6 n ), in the light of Ro 10 s ‘If thou con- 
fess “the utterance” (pfiga, more fully rb ft. rps 
wlareus 6 Kijpdcnroiier) in thy mouth (phrases just 
quoted from Dt 30 14 , cf. Eph 5 25 * cleansing it with 
the washing of water iv fi/tan'), to wit, Ki jpcos 
’Itjitovs (cf. Ph 2 U ), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordship, Ro l 4 ), thou shalt be saved 5 — 
one perceives this clearly. ‘Christ Jesus, 5 as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Clnist 5 (= Jesus the Christ), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah) 5 — whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism 5 (Eph 4 5 j. Bat did 
the formula used in baptism, els rb 5vo/ia rod K vplov 
’1770-0 0 (Ac 8 J6 19 5 , 1 Co 6 11 ), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit reference to the unity of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8® (gffiv els debs, 5 
Trari’ip, ou to. ndvra sal rj/xels els airriv, Kal els 
Kt/pcos, ’Itjcrous Xptoris, Si’ ou rh. rrdvra Kal rgieis St 5 
a^roO, cf. Eph 4 5f -), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14 1 ‘having his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads 5 ). The 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13 14 . Ac 19 2! - ® 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism : so also 
1 Co 6 U . It is probable, then, that God the 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf . Hermas, Mand. i. I : * First of all yield belief 
[yrlcrrevaov] that God is one, 5 etc.) ; yet exactly in 
what form remains an open question, one which 
depends upon another, to which attention has 
recently been 'directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chismusder Urchristenheit, 1903). 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, both of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral 
reality of the religious crisis in question. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages affords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Ktpios ’lyirovs was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord, 5 Did. 9 s , and perhaps originally in 7 1 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, Apol. 6, j3 iovv our us otivaadai 
inrurx v &vTai ) — a pledge which may have been weekly 
renewed in early Christian worship, at least in 
certain regions. For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘ pledge themselves with a solemn oath ( sacramento 
se obstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
in tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache, after giving the 

* Two Ways,’ continues : ‘ All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize, 5 a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28 58 ‘Disciple all nations 
baptizing them into the name . . teaching 
{Siodo-Koures) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to you’ (Sira irereiK&nr]v=B, bioa^r, Kvplov con 
! sistmg of tvroXal). There is, moreover, hardlv a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘ Two Ways, 5 as found 
in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
to the Jewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora 
under the figure of a Way of Life and a Wav of 
Death set before men, found in the 0T, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters (e.g. 2 Th 2 l ® irapaSbaas as lit- 
odxdTjre, Ro 16” robs . . . irapd tt]v SiSayi]v jjr 
vpeis tfuxOe re iroiouvras, where Stxocrraalai and trdr- 
Sa\a are in view, 1 Co 4 17 rds ooovs pov rds (v 
XptcrTtp [’I77(ro0], sad us iravraxou Iv 7760-77 
didda-Ku). Most significant is the language of 
Ro 6 15ff -, where occurs the notion of prior ‘bond- 
service 5 to sin ‘unto death, 5 followed by obedi- 
ence to a rbiros Swaxvs issuing in new ‘bond 
service 5 to ‘ righteousness, 5 or to God and Christ, 
and the end ‘life eternal. 5 So again 2 Ti 2 ,s 
‘ Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
forthwith abstain from iniquity, 5 which is the 
human side of the seal placed on God’s firm 
* foundation 5 of piety among men. All this sug- 
gests such a formal renunciation of the sendee of 
Sin as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
after the sub-Apostolic age in the abrenunlialio 
diaboli and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
( Xpitrrip o-vvr&(T<Top.ai ; cf. the Two Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion 5 in Bam. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in 1 P 3-', ‘ not 
a putting away of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), but the appeal of a good conscience 
directed to God, 5 as pledged to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
of faith 5 to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Name by the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex animo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon the latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
‘the fair name 5 of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
(see Ja 2 7 , cf. Rev 7 s 9 4 14 1 22 4 ). 

This human sealing by sacred formula was 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
(‘Holy Spirit 5 as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deeper 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘rattier 
(Ro 8 15 , the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
passing into use in Gentile circles ; cf. Marcinatn , 
‘Lord come, 5 1 Co 16», Did. 10). Such Divine 
‘confirming 5 of the baptized ‘into Christ as 
member of His Body, by an ‘ unction/ a seaungt 
giving of the Spirit m ‘earnest 5 (appafiuv, 2 Oo 1 h 
took place in experience at baptism, butas 
issued from a more secret working of the op » 
as author of the faith which qualified for uapt » 
so it gave place to an abiding * fellowship , 
Holy Spirit ’ (2 Co 13 14 ) in which Christians shared 
and by which they were ‘led 5 in their 
(Ro 8 9 - 14 - I6 , Gal 5 IC -- 6 ). The effect of all this »» 
such a spiritually real, or mystical, nnion 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded CJ). 

‘ put on 5 like a robe (Gal 3 s7 ), or 3 e 
the believer as his ‘life 5 (Ro 8 10 , Gal 2- ). 

Immersion and affusion. — Immersion sc 
have been the practice of the Apostolic o / , 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptis t ^ 
it is implied in Paul’s language, especia J 
figure of baptism as spiritual burial and . y 
tion (Ro 6 3 A Col 2 IS ). But the form was not ltd 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties— whether local, climatic, or due to 
physical weakness— it came to be modified (cf. 
Did. j). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine allusion). 

g. Adult and infant baptism.— So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-dav. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his household. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered : the onus probandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, i.e. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jewish practice touching proselytes— 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians — makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to he 
reared *in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord' (i.e. for 
Christian motives, Epli C 1 * 4 ), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively — ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘ those of the household of faith ’ 
and not with ‘ those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7 1 *). No subjective 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2 uer- ). The only possible doubt is whether the 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘ a little prose- 
lyte’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with fiim as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism; where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘on the authority of a belli din ’ or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 54 ff. ). 
In either case its effect is only provisional ; the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a born Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s Bins, i.e. full responsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is the 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration effected by baptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations with his holy environ- 
ment; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
boni child ’ (Bab. Yebamoth 48 b). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal — ratifying their birthright of good 
(ef. Ac 2 33 ) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition ’ m the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘ apostates.’ That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-pmdobaptist reaction — away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the * Mysteries ’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, which was unconscious 
tor the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

Litbratcri!. — F or Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
lytes : Schiircr, EJP n. ii. 310 ft. (later German ed. 1898, 
ill. 120 ff.); see also separate article Baitism (Jewish), and JE, 
art. ‘Baptism.’ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian: 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teaching of the Ttcelve 
Apostles, 18SG, p. 64 £f. ; J. E. Hanauer, Baptism, Jewish and 
Christian , 180U. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies: 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 
1905, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Iteligionsgcschichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art.). Fuller reff. in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘ Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, Le 
BapUme, Pans, 1804. J. y, BAItTLET. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian) — i. The origin 
of Christian baptism. — There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that baptism was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Grreco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second— the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable tnat the general ideas of the Gneco- 
Koman world did much to deteimine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of the same passages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 28 19 , Mk 16 16 , and Jn 3 s , of which 
Mt 28 u is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, ‘ Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, and historical 
criticism. 

{ a ) Textual criticism. — In all extant MSS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
itopevOivres odv paOtirevcraTe jrdvra rh HOptj, ^airrl^orres 
abrobs els rb Svo/xa rou srarpbs k al rod vlov Kal rov aylov 
Trvebp.a.ros, StSdcrKovres abrobs rripeiv irdvra 8<ra iverei- 
\6.p.i)v iipuv, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare ( ZNTW , 1901, p. 275 ff.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least in the case of 
Eusebius of Coesarea. 

The facts ate in summary that Eusebius quotes Jit 28 19 
twenty-one times, either omitting everything between c9vi) and 
SiSaaKovres or in the form nopcvBevres paBryrevacLTe navr a to 
iBvrj iv TC? bvtpari fiov, StSda-xovres, k.t.X., the latter form being 
the more frequent. He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text ; but it is significant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius [once in the Syriac Theophanjq 
iv. 8 (Lee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Marcellum, p. 3 C. once 
in the de Ecclesiastica Theologia, v. p. 174a, and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church at Caesarea quoted by Socrates, 
BE i. 8. 38 ; it should be noted that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Burkitt, 
Evangelton da-Mepharreshe, ii. 171), and that, the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum. and the de Ecclesiastica Theologia is 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZNTW, 1805, p. 250 ff., and a reply by 
Gerhard Loescheke, ib. 1900, p. CDS.)]. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
all events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptize in Mt 28 19 , but Riggenbaeh (‘ Die trinitariscbe 
Taufbefehl,’ Beitrage zur Fordcnmg christl. Theol. 1903) and 
Chase [JThSt, 1905, p. 481 ff.) have argued that his method of 
quotation is due to the influence of the arcani discipline. 
This suggestion does not seem to bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in works intended for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable new 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally important to ask whether 
there is any other evidence for the ‘Eusebian’ type of text. 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
Dial, xxxix. 258, and liii. 272, and in Hermas, Simil. ix. 17. 4 ; 
but none of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism ( Apol . i. 61). Here he quotes a Baying of 
Christ (' Except ye be bom again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ’) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
justify the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 28i». 

Whether the ‘ Eusebian’ text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
‘•erious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value be attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the NT, the traditional text, though 
no longer unassailed, must be accepted. But if it 
be thought {as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 
practice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
ditional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the 'Eusebian’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(b) Literary criticism.— The objection raised ta 
Mt 28 19 by literary criticism is that it can be 
shown by a comparison with the other Gosjiels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part of Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that the writer was acquainted with the 
lost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28 19 ) was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting -words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to any com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may be ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 

The accounts which we possess are Mt2S 18 - M , MklG l5 ls, Lk 
24 « - 10 , and perhaps Jn ZOM-'K. Of these Mk lfliws is generally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so, it affords evidence that at the lint 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian ’ text (cf. Iv tw ovopan’ uov in 1G 1 '), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 28 19 . Lk U l ~ is more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional tcit, 
and both this passage and Jn 20-'- 23 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Lord's parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may be argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of. baptism that one 
implies the other. But this is not the point. It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel went hand In 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the ‘parting words of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of MtZS 19 , if. the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative j but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine nanio or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos- 
sible to find any reason why he 6hould have omitted It. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for.tho rourtn 
Gospel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit tne 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Chrlstmnit , 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its importance, nonce 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. So that haomisn 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in J 1 ! n 
so strong an argument as is the similar amission by J.ukc. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of h'teiary 
criticism is against the historical character ol the 
traditional text of Mt 28 ,u . , . 

(c) Historical criticism. — The objection made t 
the authenticity of Mt 28 19 from the standpoint ol 
historical criticism is that the references to p* 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form 
baptism * in the name of the Lord. Thus t 
not, like the previous objections, directed ag 
the command as a whole, but against the io 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when conncctcd witli thDnwntlon 

formula, is alluded to four times in the Acta (2® 8 » m <■ b 

and the formula is never that of Mt 2S>«, but is tmee 
ovopar t ’Iijtrov Xpiovov (2 s3 10 !3 )_ and twice *‘V , ornl uU of 

xvptov Tiyrov (8 1 '* I9 5 ). That tins was the us . Paulior 

Okni-ll.n K.nticn. la —1. Tl /l(l llV t CVKICIJM O , 



these facts with the belief 
to baptize in the trine name? 


e? The obvious explansUon i on^ 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use o ^ ^ 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other ■ (or p, 

earlier, and that the trine formula is a , ( j,;, vrs 

would require very strong arguments ^ wnt « ^ CJr f g . Jf 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a gtatemem ■ j n 

attempts, ancient and modem, is given 
Hastings’ DB, voL L, by Dr. A. Plummer). 

The cumulative evidence of tj ,es ® 
criticism is thus distinctly against- tne . ; n 
Mt 28 18 represents the ipstssima verba o! uin« 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither ,>Ik 10“ nor Jn 3 s can prove the 
institution. Mk 10“ has been incidentally dealt 
with ; Jn 3 ! is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out tlmt, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it docs not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ; it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that, from the beginning it was un question - 
inglj f practised by all Christians, and it is urged 
that this would not he so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for tiro traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co l 14 ' 11 : 

tii^apurttj or* ot’StVa Vfi a>i» ifiaTniara *1 jxSj K pitmov *at Tclov 
ha W T»f ettrjj on rb «/xbi* oro/xa if}aTmaOY}Tt. */3a7rrura 3$ 
tca\ rb»' Sre^arn oikop * Aoorbi* ovk o75a ti ru*a aAAo»* tpanritrcu 
ou yap tt*r/<rr«»A iv fxe Xp».rfb? parrri^uv dAA* fwyyxXi^trPflx, 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have written this if Christ had given tho 
definite command to baptize, rolntcd in Mt 28 ,s . It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of tho other disciples; hut this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot he supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that lie has the Apostolic 
commission as fully ns any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far ns the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, tho opponents of the traditional viow 
have decidedly tho better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 
ositivc explanation of the origin of Christian 
nptism. Tho suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it! Tho answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Gneco-Ronmn and Jewish ns 
well os in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it lmd an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of tho 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of tho ‘namo’ in baptism is 
only part of tho complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing tho 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, i.e. tho side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as tho use of the * name ’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with tho view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs nnd 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
tho time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange ns to force us to suppose that they were 
due to tho special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not claim to give the Spirit, 
nor did J ewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the. existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly- present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of tho argument 
for either a specifically Christian or a specifically 
Gra-co-Roninn origin for baptism. The l’auline 
Epistles are tho earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of tho Spirit- If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from tho general stock of Gneco- 
Roninn ideas. Yet tho prima facie, strength of 
this argument must bo qualified by tho following 
considerations : 

(1) In the lint place, it may he thought with much reason 
that Christ spoke ot the Spirit, ami compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, uhich was the ground of dis- 
ciple-hip to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thought would bo made stronger by tho fact tlmt the beginning 
of tho life In the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with thewnter- 
baptism which marked the initiation of tho Christian. That it 
was coincidence nnd not identity would not be observed until 
later, hut that It was observed can he seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John tho Baptist himselr referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference Bccms to go back 
to tho use ot a passage in the OT which lies behind Ills baptism, 
viz. Kzk SC 15 - 1 !. In 3(pf- we read : ‘I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you nnd ye shall heclean (baptism). . . . A new heart will 
I put ’within you (ptTdeota (I]).’ This clearly Is tho background 
of John's preaching; hut it leads up to the next verso: ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It docs not therefore seem too 
much to say tlmt tho teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, nnd 
so Inevitably-suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
tho second half nnd was found in the Christian Church, was to 
bo looked for also in baptism. 

(S) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in tho timo of Christ is small. It is 
true tlmt the olllclal Bnbldnical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably did not give any Buch in- 
terpretation to tho baptism of proselytes ; hut the Essencs 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; nnd It Is possible that tills view was 
common among the people outside tho otllclal classes. It so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tinn baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion ties Jttdentums, pp. 230 
and 529 IT. X 

These arguments cannot Lo said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show tlmt the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which tho Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘ name,’ and by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Grreco- Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of tho elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it, 

2 . Baptism in the NT. — i. Doctrike Ot 
baptism. — (1) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. 

(a) Union with Christ. — In Ro 0 Sff- the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 
‘Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into bis death ! 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3 V ‘A? 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,’ and in Col 2 l: * . . . buried with biro 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him . . .’ In the light of these passages it is 
difficult to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
really brought aSout the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(b) The gift of the Spirit . — In 1 Co 12 12 the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit : * For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . .’ At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former ; but the difference is probably quite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ho 8 9 " 17 and 
2 Co 3 17 . 

(c) Cleansing from sin . — In 1 Co 6 U , where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it is represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit : ‘ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 
portance of this passage is that it explains that 
baptism can produce these effects because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. Name). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
power of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be readied 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Baptism is regarded as really giving these results, 
and not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

(d) Vicarious baptism . — It would also seem from 
1 Co 15 s9 that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘ Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead ? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 

AUTHENTICITY. — Under this heading it is perhaps 
•wisest to deal with the evidence of Eph d Kt ", 
Tit 3 5 ' 7 . 

In EphesianB the cleansing efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the 4 word 1 (' having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word ’). This emphasis iB somewhat 
stronger than anything in the unquestioned Epistles, hut it is 
practically implied inlCoCH, in which passage also the ‘ name’ 
may correspond to the 4 word 4 (pijga) of Ephesians. In Titus the 
union with Christ's risen life is regarded as a new birth ; ‘ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the noly Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration’ is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
idea which it conveys Is involved in lio 81 4 4 For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
(cf. also Gal S H ' r -, where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected). 

(3) In 1 Petek. — The only place iu the Catholic 
Epistles which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
IPS 21 * . . . which ( i.e . water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “question ” of 


a good conscience toward God. . . Here the 
doctrine of the ‘ real’ efficacy of baptism is dearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is. made of a cweiS'pcretoi ayaOrjs iircpj. 
■njfia. It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for hrcpun-Cb is never used in this sense 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
dirept&rijtm, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it is a reference to the question directed to 
a convert at his baptism (see G. Bigg, * 1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. Crit. Comment, p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate — it was of n 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘ through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
haring gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ This 
seems to be an explanation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism : He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 


in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. 

(4) In the Synoptic Gospels.-— Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28 19 and Mk 16' s . 
The former passage (‘ Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § i). 

Here it is only necessary to ask, What is the meaning of the 
formula translated 4 in the name of’? The question is whether 
ets to ovo/ia means the same as iv t<? ovi/iaTi. The probability 
seems to be that the two phrases arc, in the late Greek Of the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that ri anu A 
were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Jit 28 13 clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in vIAoMTj- 
(Jan. 1906) in answer to an article by F. H. Chase in JThSt vf. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or ot 
the redactor who added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the power of baptizing in the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the ^pewer 
(efovai'a) over everything in heaven and earth. The Idea IJ 
parallel with that in 1 P 3 2ir -. . . 

In Mk 16 16 (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved ’) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) In the Acts.— The references, to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, ana with the relation 
between baptism and the gift, of the Spirit. 1 « 
former point is sufficiently discussed in §x. I > 
latter may best be formulated thus: (a) Iherc ■ 
in the Acts a series of passages in wmcli baptir 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift o! It 
Spirit; ( b ) there is a second series in winch it 
clearly distinguished from this gift ; and (c) 1 1 

is a third series which either does not allud 
the point, or may he interpreted equally wei 
either hypothesis. This third scries can, of ® 
be disregarded (such passages are Ac S' ‘ 10 ... 
18 s 22’ °) ; but an attempt must be made eutm 
to interpret the two others in such a ' v ’ a ^ 
remove the apparent contradiction,, or to , 
the difference between them an mdicati 
different sources. , ... i( .» 

to Identify bapti/m wUi tta 



drawn between John’3 baptism and Christian irapl . • " t ;.» 

being regarded as baptism with )h« Holy Sp'n i ^ 0B 
narrative goes on to describe the ful.dment ef I P , 
the day of Pentacost, in which there i* no«Uf E * 4< t' on • 1 
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in the ordinary literal sense. It is probable that the word * baptize ’ 
in I s is used metaphorically, and not with reference to ordinary 
Christian baptism. This interpretation is supported by Ac ll lb , 
where the words of l 5 are quoted by St. l’eter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in wator, and baptism In water is 
given to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ac V s 
St. Peter says : ‘ Repent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, butit is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac 1° has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same gift.’ The prim a facie suggestion that this 
means : ‘You shall receive it through baptism, is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately bo given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac Iff 2 - 0 . Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them : * Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed? And they said unto 
him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
wasgiven. Andliesald, Into whatthen were ye baptized? And 
they Baid, Into John’s baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, sajlng unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come nfter him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them.’ The prima facie 
interpretation certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul's second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
If so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spirit is indecisive : a different Interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(b) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac 8l 2r - and 10™ The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts • that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet ho was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.’ Here It is plain that the gift of tho Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; tho ’name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usunl formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In 10JH- the 
matter is less simple. Tho narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not bo baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we ? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the cose of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. Tho 
general rulo was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that tho two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 

If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by the writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac 8 121, as the most definite of nil the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church ; (b) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 
connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac lSF^, in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac 8 12a \ The 
Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. Tlte gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
into place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. 'Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought— that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum of thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s — only 
for the remission of sin — and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit ; he makes no fine distinctions, St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In the Epistle to the Hebrews.— In 
He 6 4 ' c and in 10— 23 the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says : 

'Let us draw near with a true heart In lulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.' 

It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively) ; and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by (irepumi/xa. In the 
former passage he says : 

' For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 

Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that <j>iori<rfi6s afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘ enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says : ‘There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection ; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works anil of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (v.l. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment’ 
(He 0 1 - 2 ). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian file, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St. Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the lajing on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see 5 2 , i. (6)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the lajing on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may bo intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the lajing on of hnnds ; but in the absence of further 
evidence certnmtj- is Impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin nfter baptism ; from passages such as W-* 
iff 2 -!*! 6 *-*- and If) 1 -- 1 - 5 * , jt ig clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin ns unforgivable, and it is probable that 65 ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) IN the Johannine writings. — These 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3“ it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
hut the text is open to suspicion in view of Jn 4 3 
which denies that He did so : ‘ Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, hut his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3 5 in the received text tiiere is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really original in the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they be omitted, 
the reference to baptism is only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit 3 M it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. Even if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit ana not the water. This 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johannine Epistles there is no definite allusion to 
baptism; there are many references to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, though in the light of the information of other docu- 
ments it is extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
1 Jn of the reference to an * anointing from above ’ — it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
baptism. Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
6i6f. * if any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sin, 
and there is sin not unto death.’ This passage is intelligible 
only in light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by 
introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT. — As a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ — which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was * in the name of,’ and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thought may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity emphasis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of baptism, and the idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
■with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. (6) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘ the name ’ in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts ; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘ the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water, (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded as the forgiveness of sin, — that is, 
from the beginning, — the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin 
ii. Method of BAPTISM. —On this point ive 
have hardly any information in the NT The 
language of Ho 6 lff - is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 

Christ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 

is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of pai rrlfa as a frequentative of ; 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymology, and /Sewr/fu means by use 
‘to wash ceremonially 5 (cf. Lk ll 38 ‘he wondered 
that he had not washed [^/Sairrttrffij] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul’s language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘ in the name 


of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase ; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3 a [the text of Ac 8 s7 in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the office of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10 48 ‘ And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3. Baptism in the xst and 2nd centuries.— i. IS 
ORTHODOX CIRCLES.— (1) BARNABAS.— The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews. 
In ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16 lf - 45 2<r - 33 ,6ff> , Ps I s * 6 are all 
prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. It is only incidentally in the last para- 
graph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 
baptism : Kara^alvopev eh rb HSwp yipovres apapnuv 
Kal pvTrov, sal avapairopev KapTro<popouyres irfV Ka P- 
rbv cpbjiov Kal ttjp ehiriba eh rbv Ttjuovv iv rtf wevp-oji 
txovTes, This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a ‘ real ’ cleansing from sin opere opcrato. 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring tne 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning 0 
the phrase ev rip Trvevpan ; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase elt rbv I’/'™ 1 " 
may he a reference to the baptismal formula, 
the text is uncertain. , 

(2) I Clement. — There is no reference to Dap- 

tism in this document. . 

(3) IGNATIUS.— Nothing in the genuine epis 
of Ignatius throws any light on the doctrine op 
tism, but in accordance with his general emp 

on episcopal supremacy he insists that bap 
may not he performed ‘ without the bishop _ 
(%bv itrriv X u ph rod ima-KOiroV . . . favTlfeiv ( V • 
viii. 2) — which probably means withou P , 
mission of, rather than without the pre > 

fch ( e 4?HER P MAS : -The Shepherd of Hermwgives 
little information as to the practice. 0 .^ n J i nrt ’ r j ne . 
manifests a considerable interest m fh „ 

The passages which are importantar • / 

iii. 7, Maid. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundatmm 

he says, is a belief in the necessity and eftca/ 

of baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Chu ,T 3 

sented as a tower built over water, an 
it is explained that this is because v i 
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Sid t'Saro; (aihOy ml <rw0iJ<reTcu. This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may be a reference to the 
baptismal formula : reOeyeMoirai SI 6 m jpyos t$ 
ptfftciTt rov iravrOKpiropos ko.1 ti'Si^ov iviparos. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim. ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the ‘ name of 
the Son of God.’ It is also clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to * the name ’ ; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Sim. ix. 10. 3 f. ! 

irpu* Yap, <£> 7 lcri, tftopccai rbv avOpumov rb ovopa tov yiov rov 6eov 
v<Kp6$ C(T7iv‘ OTav be Aa/3]7 ttjv yUct, anoTiOeTat t^v ycKphxnv 
kcu avaXapfidvet V Giorjv. rj atppayl? ovv to vSwp ecrriV <15 to 
vSwp ooi' Karafiaivovcn vc/cpol Kal arafiaivovcn Torres. 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for development on various points. 

(rt) There was the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
rjtfiv o! bupttenu To counteract this, in Sim. ix great emphasis 
is laid on the insufficiency of * the name * if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian viitues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation given of them in Sim. ix. IS. 2 is 
that they are dyta wevpara. Without being endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of God— iav yap to bvopa povov 
Aa/ty?, to Se cvSvpa rrapa rovruiv pi) Xaprjs, ovbev^ovfreXrjoT)' avrai 
yap al napOevot fiuvaftetv elir'i rov vlov tov Oeov. eav to oj'opia 
tf>opj}t, ttji* Be bvvap.iv pr] <£o pfp avTou, ets pdrqv ttrfi to bvopa 
avrov </>opwv. 

(b) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 

0 ! baptism without virtue was a proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question os to sin after baptism which (cf. § 2 
i. (0)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to he implied in 
1 John. The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John is unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Aland. Iv. 3. Hennas asks the 
Shepherd ijKOvera, Kvpic, rrapa tivwv BiSacrKaAwv on «T^pa 

/xrrapoia ovk ecrriv ei ftrj JiceCvru ore ei* y5top^ KaTefirjpev Kal 
(XaPoper a<f>eo-iv dpapnibv r&v irporcpiov (considering that Hermas 
is a Roman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
is the earlier Roman document 1 Clement, it is not impossible 
that this Is a reference to Hohrews 6 4 6 ) and the answer is KaA£* 
fiKOvaatj oCtw yap e^ei, T ^*' e iArj<£<ira d^eatv apapTiiov 

pjjKtTt apapraveiv, aAA’ tv ay vein Karaueeiv. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine of Hebrews, hut a relaxation 
is then introduced. God has instituted perdvoiav , and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once — pera r^v k \i\atv eKeitntjv ryjv peya Atjv 
Kal rrepv^v iav rtf cKrreipacrOels vrrb tov biafioXov apdprfl piav 
perdvoiav eyeu One of the main objects of the Shepherd seems 
Co have been the emphasizing of ^eTavota, which is clearlv 
(cf. esp. the Similitudes) regarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
meaning 4 penance.' 

(c) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian life, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hermas protests in Vis. iii. 7, wnero those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw In I r iS. iii, 2 C TrirrTovra? tyyvj vBaTiov Kal pij BvvafiA'ov? 
Kv\iffOrivat Kal iXOeiv tlv to vSajp. 

(d) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stress laid on the necessity of baptism was Inquiry into the 
ultimato fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this inquiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hades (cf. csp. Sim. lx. 10. 6 and 0: 01 arrooroAoi Kal ol 
SibaarKoXot 01^ Kr]pv£avTr$ tA ovopa tov vlov rov 6 tov, KOipyQcvres 
<»» bvi>apei Kal morel rov vlov tov Beov tKrjpv^av Kai rotv npoKtKoi- 
pyjptvais, Kal avrol eSwxai' avTotvTrjv tr^payifiarov Kijpvyfiaros. . * . 
<v SiK<uocrvir[) yap «Voim;0n<rav xal tv ptyaX-p dyvtiq' pivov Si rrjv 
<r<f>payi8a ravrrjv ovk el^ov). 

(5) This I)xdache. — I n this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
t lint there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii., and runs 
thus : 


XI.pi ti tov PaTtruTparOT, ovrw p.n~r.vart' tovto irtu-ra rrpo«- 

Jl'T.'e WntTr/irnr. «rX nonn/i - 


api>or<pa pyj tK^eov 1 19 mv tow vStop ovopa 

Trarpof Kat vtov »cat ayiov m’tvpaTOf. irpb St rov flaymVfiaro? 

crrevtrdTtu o fiatm&ov Kal 6 pairn^optvoi Kal tt rives aXAot 
Bvvanrai* neXcte tj Si njareverat tov f}a7rri£6ptv ov irpb utav n 
Bvo. 


The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these : 


(a) The recitation ot the previous part of the Didache (the 
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1 Two Ways’). This seems to imply a developed system ot pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, ot a moral rather than a 
theological kind. 

(b) Baptism in the trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following- Eucharistic section mention is made of those who 
are baptized* into the name of the Lord.’ 

(c) Immersion, by preference in running ((mv) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized ns legitimate. 

(а) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
nny other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘ Two Ways ’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(б) II Clement. — I n II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
via. 5-0 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal (<r<ppayl s). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hernias ; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of afoaytt, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the influence of the Mysteries ; 
but this is probably not the case— at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind : those who 
had the correct sea] would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judgment. It thus helped to unite the two — logically 
somewhat inconsistent— ideas of sacramental and eschatological 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in II Clem., 
are Hermas, Sim. viii. 0, ix. 10 ; Clem. Al. Quis Dives salv. 39. 
42, Strom, ii. 3, Exc. 0’h. 83. 80, Eel. Proph. 25 : and in later 
writers, Clem. Horn. xvi. 19 ; A eta Theclcv , 25 ; Const. Apost. 
2. 14, 39, 3. 10 ; Hippo), lie Antichristo, 0. 59 ; Ps.-IIippol. de 
Consumm. 42 ; Acta Philippi, 28 ; Eus. HE 6. 6, 0, Pit. Const. 
4. 02. 1. See also Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 295 ff. ; Anrich, 
Das antike Musterienwesen, p. 120 f. ; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 0. 

(7) Justin Maktyil— I n bis first Apology (c. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 6111.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads: (a) a description of the lite, (J) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(a) Description of the rite. — This is given in ch. 
61. 65 

*00-01 av irtitrOlotn Kal irurrcviotriv a\r)$i} ravra rA v<£’ rjpMV 
SibaaKSpeva *at Xcyipeva rfvat, Kal /Bio vv ovriu? 5vvao r ^at vma’- 
Xruivrai, cvy eaOai re Kal airelv wq&rcvoi^es rrapa rov 6eov 
rrpoijpapTTipti'tov a^xo’tv SiBaovcovrai, rjpibv trvvevxopdviov *ai 
ovyyycrTevivTtov avToi?. eneira dyovraiyn})' rjpibv evda vSiop cari, 
<ai rporrov avayevioja-eiov, &»' tfai rjpe 19 avroi avaytvw}OTjpci\ 
avayewunyai. in oviparof yap tov rrarpb f to ) v oXujV Kal rov 
aiOTTjpo^ 7 )pSiv ’Itjcrov Xpurrov Kal rrvevparo y ayi'ov to iv ry vSan 
TtSre Xovrpov woiovi'tiu . . . (c. 65) iipeis be /xera Tb ovtwv Aovotu 
rbv rreireurptvov ral trvyKarareOeipevov rrrl tout Xeyoptvovs 
aBeA^ovy^ ayopev t evOa (rvVTjypcroi «ricri, Koivay ev^a? ■troirjo'dpivoi 
i nrip re eavrwi' Kal tov ^lorirrOevr ov Kal aAAwv Trapra^oO iravriov 
evrovioy, orrai? Kara^uvOtopev Ta paOdvre? Kal St' epytov 

ayaOol TroAirevral Kal <^vAaKf( tup ivreraXp^vtvv evpe&rjvai, otrwy 
ttjv aiuiviov p-tortjpiav anoOujpev. ‘AAAt/Aovv iXrjpari aaira^opeda 
navaapevoi ribv ev^wv . . . nnd then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. 

The important points in this description are the 
definite allusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism ; the trine formula ; the ‘ moral ’ 
vow ; and the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed ; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolnm Romanvm, to which some critics see 
allusions in I Apol. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in Dial. 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Haniaclc’s Patres Apost. 1. 2, 
p. 128 ff. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
is no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache, botli negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

( b) The doctrine of baptism. — Justin regards 
baptism chiefly as a new birth, and in the passnge 
quoted above refers to it as ayaylrryeis. He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and he 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this? point in eh. 61 : 

<7rei£$) T7)i' TTpu)T7ju yevetnv i)fxo>v ayvoovmes kclt dvdytapt 
yeycwrjfjLeOa. c£ ir/pan; tnropa? Kara p.t£tv rnjv rtav yovttov irpo<; aAAi?- 
A. 0 U 9 , ical ev €0ea-i <£avAot 9 /col Tro^pat? avarpo^ai^ ycyovaficv, 07Toj? 
p,7j avayKrfi rttcva. fj.r}6e ayvotas /neVaj/xey, aAAa Trpoaipiaetos teal 
eTTKrrrjfXT^y a^eVew? 6e apoprttav inrep wv TTporjfidpTopicy rv^wpev 
iv ru vSaTt, €7rovofia£eTai rtn vSari rw eA opLcvio avayewrjOijvat /cat 
p.eraroi]cratrrt Ctrl rot? Tj/iaprrjpeVats to toC trarpo? tuv oAwv /cal 
SctTJTOTOV 0£OV OVOpLO., K.T. A. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
water, and the new life with ‘ the name.’ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial. 29 he 
says: rls eselvov (i.e. Jewish) rov farrttrfiaros xP e ^ a 
ayltp irvevfxaTi fefairriapivtp. Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an ‘enlightenment’ (fcaXetrat Si rovro tS 
\otrrpbv <pu mtr/xSs, <hs iptorjopivuv rpv oidootao rwv ravra 
ptavdarovriov). 

(c) Justification of baptism . — The correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
S.v £ 17 / 6.vayevvrj6rjTe ov /jltj dtriXBtjre els rpv fatrtKelav 
rwv oiipavuv, which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3 3 . That this regeneration can be effected by 
baptism is proved by Is l 16 ' 20 ‘Wash you, make 
you clean,’ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
in which this was effected is introduced by sal 
\6yov Si els rovro irapa rtov a.Trotrr6\iov t p.6.6 op.ev 
rovrov, and then follows the passage quoted above 
( Apol . 61). It is remarkable that it is to this \6yos, 
and not to Mt 28 1B , that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) IRENJEUS. — This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’ Ar-68ei£is 
rov &TroirTo\tKov Kvpvy/mros and negatively in his 
adversus licenses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the ’ Air6Set£is, ch. 3 (TU xxxi. 1), he says: 

‘The Faith ... as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God.’ 

In ch. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 

‘ And therefore the baptism of our regeneration tabes place 
through these three points, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit It is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the pood 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ 

This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversus Hccrcscs. In in. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem rcycncrationis in Deurn, and identifies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Slarcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
aTToXurptotris rov XpicroO KarekBivros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again roD farrlaparos rrjs els 8tb? 
ivayevv-ysecos. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
ceming the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
passages are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 
for the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28 19 ; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, ns dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversus Harvests, I. i. 20 and 
I. ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum Romanian ; and the passage quoted above 
from the 'Arr&Sei^is, ch. 3, suggests that Irenunis de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Romanum, 
suggests that the X670: of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in Apol. i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Irenaeus. 

(9) Tertullian. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority’. 

(a) The practice. — This is summed up in de 
Corona, 3 : 

‘ Aquam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prills in ecclesla sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pomps 
et angelis ejus. Dehinc ter niergitamur amplius nliquid re- 
spondentes quam dominus in evangelio determinavit. Inde 
suscepti lactis et mellis concordiain prregustamus, exque ea die 
Iavacro quotidiano per totain hebdomadem nbstinemus.’ 

But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Scripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time ol 
Tertullian. 


(а) There was a preliminary period ol preparation by 

fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. tie Rapt. 20: ‘ Ingressiiros 
baptismum orationibua crebris jejuniis et geniculatlonibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confcssione omnium retro 
delictorum ’). , , 

(0) A public renunciation ol the devil before the head ol 
the community ( antUles ) followed (cl. tie Cor. $), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present (de Bapl. 18). lms 
1 renuncintio 1 seems to take the place of the moral vow iwplicu 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Did ache. _ As it is practically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted with the SyntVolum 
Apostoliaim, it is probable that this also formed part ol tne 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertullian. , , ... 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, In °raer uj 
give it the power of sanctifying those wbo were baptized ( at 
Bapl. 4) : see passages quoted below. . 

(б) Trine immersion m the trine name (ct. de Cor. 3 « a 

ado. Prax. 20: *nam nec semel sed ter ad singula nomtna in 
personas singulas tingulmur’). ... „ 

(0 Immediately aFter coming out of the water unction wa_ 
administered (de Bapl. 7: ‘ Exinde egress! de Iavacro, pr. 
unguimur benedicta unctione de pristlna disciplina, qua u £ 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant,’ etc.). 

(?) There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapl. ts). 
‘Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem aaiocana 
invitans spiritum sanctum'). - n a 

(r;) After this there was a ceremonial tasting "™"L, i , ra 
honey (de Cor. S: ‘Inde suscepti lactis et tneiUs conco™““ 
pnegustamus,’ and ado. Hare. 1. 14 : sed file auldtia sq 

nunc nec aqunm reprobavit creatoris qua suos ftblult . • • 

mellis et lactis societatem qua suos fnfantat )• k ,J, 

abstinence from washing for the whole of . J’vjLiomsd'n’. 
Cor. 3: • exque ea die iavacro quotidiano per totamhel .. 
abstinemus 'X The minister ol tills ceremony w > usixny 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters an 1 
but this was a ‘right of order’ not ’of neoessity. and 
Christian man (but not woman) might baptize In e eofntre 
(de Bapt. 17: ’Dandi qutdem habet j as 
est episcopns; dehinc presbyten et disconi, non ita . 
cpiscopl auctoritate, propter ecclesla) bonorem, quo 
pXx Alioquin etiam laid* Jus est. Quod e,dm « equo 

accipitur ex mquo dan potest . . P™ 1 ! 1 ' 1 ' ? 1 .^i^i time 
del census ab omnibus exercen po -est 9- uo s f c 
necessary for baptism, but Easter and I!» oren f ! p»*c}:» 

suitable (de Bapt 18: ‘Diem boptismo eollemnlorem 
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pncstofc * . . exinde Pentecosfce ordinandis lavacris lactissimum 
spatium eet. . . . Ceterum oranis dies domini est, omnis bora, 
omne tempus habile haptismo ; si de sollemnitote interest, de 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

( b ) The doctrine of baptism. — Terfcullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source ot salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated : — 
(a) The question is raised in the dc Baptism o 3-C why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows : — There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn l 2 ), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God he invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. lie argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it Is generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 519 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose^ material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
Mjehre v. d. hi. Geist in Hermas und TeTtullhvn' in the The of. 
QunrUilschrift, Jan. 1906). 

{$) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed from sin by the 
water, the soul by the ‘answer 1 of the candidate (dc Resnrr. 
Cam. 43 [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh]: ‘anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur ’). The gift of the Spirit in baptism i9 connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (dc Bapt. 6 and 
8 : * non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui saricto prieparamur . . . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . . Tunc ille sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundato et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 
. . .')• The ‘ benedicta’ in the last phrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction : it blessed the body (ana 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(y) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of baptism. These were due to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins {cf. dc Pud. 9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt. 8 : * Itaque igni [sc. mundns] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismum delicto rcstaurat’). The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 
personre condicione ac dispositione etiam letate cunctatio 
baptismi utilior est, pnecipue tamen circa parvulos . . .’). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (dc Bapt. 18 ; * non minore de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentntio pneparata est tom virginibus 
per maturitotem quam vjduis per vncationein, donee aut nubant 
ant continentire corroborcntur*). The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married — unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. 

(5) In two passages (dc Hesurr. Cam. 48, and adu. Marcion. 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 15 29 to a baptism 
for the dead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh : * certe ilia pnesumptione hoc eos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisnm 
profuturwn existimarent ad spem resurrectionis, quie nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporali obligaretur.* Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument in faA our of a material 
resurrection, hut prefaces the following obscure statement: 
‘quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt? Viderit institutio ilia. Kalend® si forte Februnri® 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum stotim auctorem aut confirmatorcm eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.' 
In view of the generally affirmative sense of • si forte' in 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument froiq the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad loe.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(«) The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de Pud. 10 : ‘unde et apinl nos nt ethnico par immo et super 
ethnicum hrcrcticus etiam per bapt ism a veritatis utroque horn in e 
mirgatus adiuittitur’; de Bapt. 16: ‘Hrcretici autem nullum 
hnbent consortium nostraa disciplinre, quos extraneos ufciqne 
testatur ipsa ademptio commumcationis. Non debeo in illis 
cognoscere <piod mihi est pnecepfcum, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et libs, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismu8 unus quia non idem, quem cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent . . . 1 ; cf. also de Prcescr. Hear. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 
to the pre-Mon touist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Montonisfc. 

(10) Clement of Alexandria.— Clement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, but his standpoint seems to he 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which lie 
deals with baptism are in tne Pmdagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the Bame effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 

to fie avTQ a-Vfxfiaivei tovto <ol rrept rjp.a?, wv yeyovcv irrroypafyri 
6 Kvptos ' pavri^opievoi </>am£o/*f0a, </> curt fop. erot viorroiovucOa, 
vloiroiovfAevoi TeAeio vpcOa, reXetovpft'Oi aira6avaTi^6jLtc0a ‘<y<o’ 

‘ elira, BeoC fart /eat vlot vi/uorov 7rdvre s’ ' ^aAetrat fie ttoA- 
Aa^wS t& cpyov tovto, Kat <f><oTi<rp.a. icat TeAeov ko\ 

Xovrpov (Peed. 1. 6, the whole of which chapter is Important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement Aid not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of progress, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and tiie Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, which represents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : 

Kal rjv o Ao'yof e^ei rrpof t6 fiairriapa Koivtoviav, Tavrrjv fyei 
to ydAa ttju frvvaWayrjv ir^oc to vfitop, ficyerai yap p6vov r uiv 
vyptuv tovto #ca! ttjv trpo? to vfiwp p.t£iv cm KaOapcrii * napa Aap- 
fSav6p-cvov KaOdircp to pdimapa ent a^eVei apapTiwp (Peed. 1. 6, 
p. 120, ed. Stohlin). 

Similarly in Protrcp. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stiihlin) he 
speaks of the l!6w/> X071 k 6 v . Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monogiaph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 9 ,8a : 

etra eTri^tovei ‘ovrw yap fiia/lqcrp vfitop aAAdrpiov 1 rb /3a ima/ia. 
alpcTiKov ovk oltfetov #cai yirqcrtov vS uyp Aoy ifo/xeVrj (Strom, 1. 19, 
p. 62, ed. Stohlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvetur (ehs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and well-known story of St. John ana the 
brigand captain. 

ii, Among Heretics.— (1) Menander.— M en- 
ander, who, according to Iremeus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Cf. Iren. i. 17 : ‘ Resurrectionem enim per id quod est in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus disoipulos et ultra non posse mori 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales,' and Tert dc 
Anima, 60: 'Menandri Samaritani furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad sues non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestote legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptibiles et stotim resurrectionis compotes 
Gant qui baptisma ejus induerint.’ 

It is, however, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
generally received Christian teaching, and possibly 
Menander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) The Valentinians. — The main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Exc. TJieod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
is the most important extant passage for deter- 
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mining the doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the Valentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
for it differs from the evidence of almost all other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not from orthodox polemical hooks. 

Baptism is an ivayeVvijaw. By its means we are bom into 
the world dominated by Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the previous 
life ; but this refers to the soul (<l'vxv)> not to the body (trtapa). 
Up to the time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(eipappemj), but by baptism and yvtacris he is released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which is recognized as 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of baptism quenched to aicrGrjrbv nvp, the invisible part could 
quench the vogrov rrvp- So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting and prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From ch. 22 of the Excerpta Theodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase eir 
kvTpucriv ayyek uojv (for a formula used by the Mareosians 
containing this phrase see below). The doctrine underlying 
this is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized for us ; and this explanation is given 
to 1 Co 15 23 — in which the * they ’ refers to the angels, and 
* the dead 1 for whom they are baptized is mankind. 

(3) The Marcosians. — T he authorities for these 
heretics are Irenmus and Hippolytus. They be- 
longed to the Valentinian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, hut liad actually two forms 
differing from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration ; it 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. r. xiv. 1 as a 
baptism rov <pa ivopivov ’lytrov a&frcws afiapnwv. The 
second baptism was called aTroXvrputns, and accord- 
ing to Hippolytus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above the power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. . . ei k6Xovs pbv etvai 
Siddl-a s 7rpbs rb dpapraveiv, diavauvavs 5b Sia rb etva i rijs 
reXelas Swdpews, Kal perbxew rijs avewo-fprov i^ovtrlat, 
oh Kal fJ-era rb pdirncr/xa 'brepov i-rrayylXXovrai 5 koKovciv 
airoXifTpua-iv . . . Hippol. Eefut. vi. 41). The 

i ’ustification for this was found, as Marcion found 
ds for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12 50 (‘I have a 
baptism,’ etc.) ; and the references in the Epistles 
to an dtroXtirputrif iv Xpiorip ’Iqa-oG were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. l.c.). This 
‘ redemption ’ was regarded as the same as that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (Xbyovm 5b avrijv avayxalav etvai 
TOif rijv riXeiav yvwmv etXv\cpb<Tiv, Xva eh TTjV v~bp 
irdi’ra ovvap.iv wmv dvayeyewqpivo t ' dXXois yap add varov 
ivrbi TrXijplbuaTos ehreXdetv, iveiOT] avrt] iarlv i] eh rb 
fidOas [rov pvdov] xardyovcra avrovs, Iren. l.c . ). 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Iremeus distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren. I. xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows : (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a spiritual marriage. There is no definite statement that 
a water-baptism formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Irenmus’s language. 
(6) A ceremony of baptism with the formula Eiv ovopa ayvua-rov 
Trarpbr ran- oAiuv, eh akqSeiav pqrepa 7ravT tov, eh tov KaTsAGo'vr a 
eh Tijoovv, eh evtaaiv Kal aTrokilrpoimv icai KOivtavtav rp>v 
Swap cuv. (c) In another circle a Hebrew or Syriac formula 
was used, of which the text is veiy corrupt in Iremeus, but the 
meaning, according to Harvey's re-construction, was ‘in the 
name of the Wisdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula was used in connexion 
with water; but it probably was. (d) Iremeus gives an im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, but his meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are difficult to re-construct 
(see Harvey's note); it is therefore best to give the text: 

'AAA oi Si rraAiv -rip- Avrpwtm’ emkeyovmv ovruf to ovopa to 
irroKeKpvppivov airo Tramp; Ototttto;, Kal KVpiortjroi, Kal akqOeiar, 
S evcSvcraro 'Irprove 6 Na (aprjvbv ev rah (ioaTv tov 4>urbr rov 
XpKTTOv, Xpurrov (wv tot Sid avevparor ayiov eh kvrpaxrivayyeki- 
xijv. ’Ovopa to rrp xaraararreuir' Mraaria o vQapiy vapep\ptupav 


XaXSaiav poaopqS aea aKippaval ypaova ’Iqtrov Nafapia. nhtir 

Se eppqveta earl Totaling oy Siaipa to Trvevpa, rijv KapShr 
T7JV vtrepovpaviov Swap iv ttjv oiKTipfiova- ovaijn]i. TO 0 ovoaaroc 
cov,_ Swnjp aAijSeiat. k al ravra pev emkeyovtnv ol avroi 
reAouvTCf. 'O Se rerekeirptvo; aroKplverar f'crrtiptyuc, 
kekvrpcopat, K ai Avrpovpai ri)v t^y^jv pov drrb rov aluvoy ro'vrov 
KOI navriav rcov yap’ avrov ev t<3 ovo pan rov 'law, o; ekvrptomn 
T7jv ^vyrjv auTov eir anokvrpao-u’ ev Tip Xpioru tm (Situ Elm 
emkeyovcriv oi jrapo'vTcv Eipijn; irao-iv, eij> ov; to ovopa tovto 
eTTavanaverai’ eireira pyptgovcn rov rcreketrpevav Tip oirm tu ish 
pako-apov [ruOTropaka-aptpy to yap pvpov tovto niirov rrj; veep n 

SAa evwSi'as eivai Aeyovmv. Whatever the precise meaning o! 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
‘ in the name of ’ ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite- 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water! 
baptism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginning 
of the next section, (e) A fifth party rejected -water, but use3 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (/) A sixth 
party rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone was the true Redemption, (g) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferred baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean 'in articulo mortis ’ (Epiph. xxxvi. 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenseus is clear : ‘ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctionis, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquatn,’ 
etc. (Iren. r. xiv. d); for ’mortuos' can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (HE i. 11) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
journey through the realm of the spirit-world. This view may 
be paralleled with the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 


(4) The Carpocratians. — Irenteus (i. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics : rodruv nvbs Kal Kavrnipidfawt 
Tobs IStovi padqTas iv roh birlaia pipem rod Xofjovrov 
5e£lov iir<k. It seems probable that this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 

(5) Marcion. — The evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 11), Marcion ‘morti 
aut repudio baptisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those who were 
prepared to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude mairied 
life. Epiphanius (adv. Hcer. I. xlii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptisnnn 
case of sin after baptism (efetrriv 5ws rpiwv Xourpuv, 
Tovrian fia.irTi<rp.Qv, eh &<f>ecnv dfiapridv SiSMai). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12 50 (pairriaBeh b Kdptos M 
rod ’I uavvov bXeye roh pndtjrah, fidirricrpa tx u P | a7tTW ' 
Brjvai . . . Kal ovreo rb SiSivai irXeiw pairrlirpaTa 
iooyp.dricrev'). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) Tertullian’s OPPONENTS.— -From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de_ Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a party which denied tn 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identities 
(de JBapi. i. 1) with the Cainites, hut it does no 
follow that this applies to them all. From 1 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partia ), 


ir arguments. , . 

ie following can be distinguished (a) ^Tbe Lord - IeJ 
sot baptize (see the reply in de Dapt. 11). (b) Apostl^ 
! never baptized (answered in de Bapt. 12). I ) P f J 
it necessary to those who have faith, » ( Abraha® tw 
vvered in de Bapt. 13). (d) St. Paul sa ys * Oh 
to baptize ' (answered in de Bapt. 14). . , 

1) The Acts of Thomas.— This curious docn- 
1 1 probably represents views and vra 
ch obtained in the neighbourhood of Ed 
ards the close of the 2nd century. H i , 
whether they come from an orthodox c > 
it is perhaps probable that they represent the 
vs of Bardesanes. ,. In 

ie folloiving accounts of bapHsro are to be twin 
2G-2", the baptism or King Gundaphorus a g i, or j e r 
Of this the text presents two recenaloos . ^e a 
jahly a ‘Catholic* version) only , l n n Jr(opporev^X 

i the water and the tnne formula. The long ( ^ ,rSth 
itic) does not mention water, but only an anowun* 
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oil, Which is called c^payk. The formula which is used is : 
t\Bi TO ayiol' oro/io tou Xpurrou to imp rravovopa- <rA0e ij 
fiveapK too v^i&tov teal frorr Xay^yia q tcA vta* (A:',’ to \apur:i a 
T b O^OTOI" «AW q pq'rqp q fvmrAn-j/XVOV' eA0i ij /toicwu'a too 

appevo?' eA#e 17 Ta p.u<mjpia arroKaAi/Trroucra ra airo/cpi^a* eApe 
jj fxrjrqp rwv eirra oI/cah' tpa 77 draTmutri? <rov ft? to^ oySoop oTkop 
V enjTat* cMi 6 irpeo-fivrepos riav nevre ficXwv, rob? errota? $po\n}- 
cfw? erOujUTjcrew? AoytoTioS, AcotytSnjiTor /xfra xotmop Twj^rcajrfp 6 jr* 
e’Af?a t 2 > aytor irrcu/xa *ai Kaddptaov tOV? re^pou? avrtor xai ttjp 
* ap 5 tar, <cai cfrttr^paytcror avrov? ft? or op. a waxpo? *ai vtoO /cat 
aytov rrrfrpaxo?. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. , 

( 6 ) In ch. 121 Mygdoma is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. , 

(e) In chs. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor, 
Here we are given a valuable statement the doctrine^ of 
baptism I to tovto apapT^v tovto 

arayerra <£w? 7 reptc*xv* tfyxei'Oi" rouro drayerra Tor veov avOpunrov' 
rou? ar^)turrov? petyt'vov -rrvevpa kcuvovi' artaTtur xptcrcrw? 

Kcttror avOptonov, /cat fort rfou'tui'br rtoy afiapTtiZv d<f>tcreio$. So 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists o! unction with the 
formula Sot $o£a ij rtSv cnrAdyxrwt^ ay am}' trot 86£a. to toO 
XpurTov oropa* <rol &o£a 7 ; er Xpicrno Sui'afti? iBpvpevr). After 
this follows baptism in water (for uhich purpose a basin 
[<r/«i( 67 jj'] is used— so that submersion was not practised) in 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(d) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 

Tertia, and Alnesara. The tuain features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus hns been 
invoiced) with the formula — *J> bv6p.a.rl a-ov, '1-qa-oy Xpicrrf, 
yerccrflw xat? i//VYai? Tat/rat? ft? area’ll' apapTityv ^/cat ct? arro* 
rporrrjr rov ti'amou /cal ft? o'tuTTjpt'ar xtrr a VTt3v ; secondly, 

baptism in water in the trine name ; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist It is noteworthy, in view of Tertullian's protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 

Thus it would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism — so much so 
that in cli. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the greatest part 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to he com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

Summary of 1st and 2nd centuries. — The data 
supplied by the preceding paragraphs give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
1st and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopaedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; but attention 
may he directed to the following points, which seem 
to he cardinal : — 

(I) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never quite 
explicit ; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the. Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot he safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (b) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hernias, as well as .already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), (c)_ trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Iremeus, or perhaps Justin), 

(e) unction (Tertullian), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
[g) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may he seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Diaachc), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
3rd century. 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 
giveness of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regarding 
baptism rather than as three separate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Christian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
which he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can he spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of <r<ppayh in II Clem., p. 3S5 b above). 

The change effected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actually effective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modem minds, 
especially to Protestants, hut it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction ; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics ( c.g . Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

As the rite became more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect various details with various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands ; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected with the gift 
of the Spirit, and the effect of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in tlie Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its crudest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they were aware of this difficulty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side by 
side with their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both without really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and tlie development of the 
moral vow of which the fust traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). 

In connexion with the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest known fornmla is 1 in the name of tlie 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hermas, 
hut by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other way, and it is probable 
that there were in use many formula: of an elabor- 
ate nature (see tlie Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish between 

* The question of Kate will receive a full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers Generally were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recognized 
its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
AA'tandria). 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the baptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginning of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was impossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. This view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see e.g. Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the difficulty was met 
in two ways — by the introduction of the theory 
of fierii’oia, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Hennas and 1 John). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hermas and Tertullian ; similarly tlie Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘Redemption’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would be an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ponement must sometimes have been carried too 
far, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to have been practised by the 
Marcosians in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death : it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviously likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippolytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage was of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion and the Acts of 
Thomas). The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism was regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (which gave forgive- 
ness of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the laying on of hands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles) 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very doubtful if this was 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy— 
not the laity — to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism ? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘What is a Christian V The 
2nd cent, writers did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a secondary result 
of quite a different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian. Thus the 


rule was more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but * heretical ’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
applied to the quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. 

Literature. — There is no satisfactory book on the history ol 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal contra- 
versv in the 3rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hofling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe, Erlangen, 1848: W. 
Heitimiller, Im Xamen Jcsu, Gottingen, 1903, and Taufe um 
Abendmahl bei Paulus, Gottingen, 1905 ; F. M. Rendtorff 
Die Taufe im Urehristentum , Leipzig, 1005; w. Bousset, 
Hauptproblemt der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Sdnde im iiltesten Christcntum, Tubingen, 190S. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian).— I. From the 
second to the eighth century.—* Since the middle 
of the second century the notions of baptism in 
the Church have not essentially altered, ihe 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness which now required 
to he maintained ’ (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Lug. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the words ot 
Firmilian, was the life-giving hath (taiwcrwin 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 
rovided water was used, and the subjects were 
aptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The third point most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

(a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
different Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘ Si quis ergo a quacumque hajresi venerit 
ad vos, nihil mnovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
manus illi imponatur in pcenitentiam ’ (Cyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Cresarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 380 f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. BE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-70). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The divergence in the customs ol Rome and Asia may be 
accounted for by the differing characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with n variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. HE vii. 0, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novatlans, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters ol faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church’s model. 
There was no difficulty in accepting such baptism us valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were : (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolio authority (cf. 
Anon, de Bebaptismate, opening); (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced. Thus 
Cyp. in Ep. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows : ‘ Effectum baptisrni majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quomodoeumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the de Bebaptismate ap- 
parently accepted the use of the earlier formula as 
sufficient. ‘ The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions laid down by the author of the de Rebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He hold that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, hut it created a possibility of spiritual 
receprfvenesa which made its repetition superfluous. The Im- 
position of hands supplied all defects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though within tho 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ- 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
so that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through tho laying on ot hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot bo an essentia] to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord was 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The Divine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when imoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in His name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever fnvoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, nnd a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 

This distinction between water-baptism nnd baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of Cyprian's position. He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction ol asserting that a 
man could be born spiritually in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Ap- 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of tho 
lloly Spirit ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on tho water (Ep. 70). 
It baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Ohurcli. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the samo faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novations, ore at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal conlcssion does not coincide 
with that ol the Catholic Church ; for when they question the 
candidate and say, ‘Crcdis remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
ioternam per sanctam cccleBiam?' then they lie, because they 
have not the Church. Tho heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness ot sins ; that Is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one baptism, that of the 
Church ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71). 

The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acceptance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus : ‘ De Airis quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de hsereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symboltim, et si perviderint euni in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse baptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si interrogates non responderit 
lianc trinitatem, baptizetur? In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Creeilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, hut grudgingly 
admits tho canonical validity of baptism by the 
Catliari (see letter 1881 in 1 Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers ’). In the West, tho rule was more readily 
adopted and moro graciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. Fctil. cli. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in tho assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can he only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; nnd (2) in the pro- 
gress made towards establishing the objective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and thcorthodox formula. 

(b) The Donatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of tho Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all tlie sacramental acts of sucli traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of tlie administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on tlie sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this conclu- 

* Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure seat o( 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion. Optatus asserts unhesitatingly the essential 
efficacy of the ritual act : * The sacraments are holy 
in themselves, not through men’ (‘sacramenta per 
se esse sancta, non per homines,’ de Schismate Don. 
v. 4). , The three essentials to baptism are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the first two are indispensable, the last is 
only qacm-necessary. The administrator is not the 
fora of baptism, but the agent: i.c. any admini- 
strator will serve the purpose (see Hamack, op. cit. 
v. 45). Augustine took up a similar standpoint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
summarize here the numerous ■writings of Aug. 
against the Donatists, but the following points may 
be noted : — 

(1) Aug. is clear that the use of water, together with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, suffices to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but they cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, provided the Gospel words are em- 
ployed (dc Bapt. contra Don. vi. 25). Here Aug. distinctly 
denies the importance attributed bj' Cyprian (see above) to the 
cleansing of the water by a correct benediction. — (2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aug. regards lay baptism as valid. 
He is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gift, though, of course, he distinguishes 
the sacramcntum baptismi from the sacramentum danai bap- 
timnum. But Aug. does not doubt that a layman who baptizes 
in the name of the Trinity has conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he nets in a 
case of urgency, his action is at least pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another man's office, his action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid ( contra Ep. Parm. ii. 13). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportance of the minister, and 
of the all-importance of the ritual act. — (3) It is difficult to see 
what Aug. understood by the stamp (xopaxnjp) conveyed in 
baptism, but it seems to be a permanent possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness, such as is suggested by the author of the de Re- 
baplismatc. At least, Aug. is prepared to concede this efficacy 
to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp does not connote 
the spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation, — this must be maintained, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong, — but the heretic derives no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remains a heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not possess it unto salvation. ‘Aliud est non habere, 
aliud non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretic or 
schismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way Aug. was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union with the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 

The Donatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water ana the Gospel formula, stand out 
with increasing clearness, and the minister is re- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

(c) The insistence on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act is further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as non-essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the points of difference between 
the Manichoenns and the Christians. To the 
former, a baptism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

There is an illuminating story in Aug.’B Confessions, bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his was baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug., who was at the time under the influence of 
Manicluean ideas, was ready to treat the matter ns a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism Which he had re- 
ceived ' while utterly absent both in mind and feeling' (menfs 
ac tentu abscntissiinus). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
Gut tie baptism had wrought a real change in corport net- 
cientis ( Conf '■ hr. 4). 

But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
scious faith in the recipient is to be found in the 

* This Is Jerome's position : *Ut «nlm nccipit quts, Its et dare 
potest' (Dial. c. Lvn/erianos, ap. Hofling, S. p. 605). 


custom of infant baptism. The existence of the 
custom from the time of Tertullian is undeniable 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying the baptism of 
children does not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth. * ° 

Origen is familiar with the 'practice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times (Com. in Rom. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidus (Ep. 59) discusses the question 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his colleagues decided 
that a babe might be baptized at the earliest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to lass a new-born babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the creator. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism was regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence for the 


existence of the custom in the third century is 
overwhelming, we are, as Hamack says, ‘ in com- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
practice.’ The clear 3rd cent, references to child 
baptism interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
pretation, it is almost certainly a late 2nd cent 
development. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense (Ep. 59), Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acquired 
in birth (Horn. viii. and xii. in 1 Cor.), while m his 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened with the sins of a previous 
life which might be removed in baptism (dc Prin. 
iii. 5). This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that of pre- 
existence, may safely be regarded as a theological 
after-thought. The first is the product of reflexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is_ probable that 
men pondered long on the conception of onginal 
sin before they drew any such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Borne or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot be held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins is contrary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling towards child- 
hood. The teaching of Jesus about children runs 

counter to any such notion, and, however little His 
sympathy for the young was appreciated, it 'vas 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Gospel Hist, and its 
Transmission, p. 285 f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. t a , 
1 Co 7 14 , is that Christian parentage in itself sow > ■ 
how hallowed childhood. Tcrt. speaks of 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and p- 
parently deduced from it that baptism uas 
necessary (see de Bapt., ed. Lupton, p. 5~, n. *;• 
this he represents what seems to have been 
primitive Christian feeling, if the -Jpaiojiy I 
Aristides interprets that feeling aright: 
when a child is horn to any one of theni, A 
praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die 
infancy, they praise God mightily, as for ‘ ~ • . 

has passed through the world without sms ( 3 
Version, c. 15, ed. J. Rcndel Hams, , Camh W 
Perpetoa’s vision of her little brother , 

in heaven, alive and well, shows how peop * 
to the idea that children as such belong 


•The fact thntTert. uses the term 
Is of no particular significance. He U ' not tbmkuv y (!)> 

babes, but the reference to sponsors (and inde* j., t c f « 

mission) implies that the children concern J * ‘ . . *y, e 

public profession of faith. Thc ° bab« i» not 

though clear ovidcnco for the baptism of nevr 
forthcoming tUl Cyprian's letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such nn atmosphere, n baptism of 
infants for the remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent, infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Church 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious : that some teachers and bishops may 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, though 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent. _ that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DC A 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4tli cent, so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nnzianzus, who was in 
eneral eager to persuade people not to postpone 
aptisni, urged the inadvisability of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, 1 when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words f (0r. dcBapt., ap. Wall, ch. 11, §7). Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. In any ease, it is probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John Chry- 
sostom, which runs thus : 

‘You see how many arc the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heavenly grace consists only in forgiveness 
of sins : hut I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. I'or this 
cause we baptise infants also, though they arc not defiled with 
sin : that there may he superadded to them Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him’ (see Aug. c. Julian. J. vi. f.). 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
difficulty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; hut he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Chrysostom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism— the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured — looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy’, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
■with some seemingly primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from. the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Rcimarus zu Wredc, p. 373 f.; 
and note use of term o-ippayh referred to on p. 385 b , 
and on Hermas, p. 384 f.). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thouglit is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas, where one of the Apostle’s oonverts says : 
‘ Give us the seal : for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’ In the narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; hut this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
possible that this thought even in NT times may 
nave, led parents to wish to have their children 
baptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom — in which 


case it will he very early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3 5 , as Hofling points out, played an all- 
important part in developing the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be horn of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
such doubt and fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence ol the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration; but, in general, the idea extra eccle- 
siani nulla sains made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly’ as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could he 
only’ one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means alway’s the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘ one baptism ’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘re-birth’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natural 
birth ; the ascetic view of marriage ; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God — all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, hut in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms — as 
clear n heresy’ as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They’ would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Kingdom. Ang. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc. i. 20, and Scrmo 294, where he says : ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tem ccternam printer vegnum Dei’). If those who 
die unbaptizen are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery’, even though their 
torment be mitissima ct tolerabilior ( Enchiridion , 
93). Baptism would he needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin. That they’ are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, hut sinners (ad Marc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more serious 
eiTor of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human will in itself is hopeless. ‘ We cannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God ’ (ad Blare, ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a tiling as a bonum 
conjngii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but he claims 
that all men are bom of incontinence, and * hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur omnis homo. . . . 
Sed nemo renascitnr in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpore ’ (ad Marc. i. 29 ; of. the 
discussion of the significance of virgin-birth, Ench. 
34). In all this, Ang. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic approval in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, winch promulgated the following canon : 

‘Item placuit ufc quicunque parvulos recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos negat, aut elicit iu remissionem quidem 
pcccatorum cos baptizari ted nihil ex Adam trahere originalis 
peccati quod lavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit conse- 
quens ut in eis forma baptismntis in remissionem peccatorum 
non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit ’ (ap. Wall, Infant 
Baptism, ch. 10). 

Though, as Hofling maintains, the final preva- 
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completed in immersion. Every one, in virtue of 
birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-born infant suffers ‘ several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits ’ (de Pecc. iii. 10). "Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan? (de Pecc. i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism. 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, even bodily tendencies are 
completely removed. In a wonderful letter (Ep. 1), 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for a long time he was sceptical on the subject. He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into chastity. 

‘With enticements always cripping a man fast, revelling must 
as usual attract, pride as usual inflate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust, will not be less. So I 
thought. . . . But after the taint of my past life had been washed 
away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaven-bom spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I had doubted became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
places were filled with light ; what had seemed difficult was now 
easy ; what I thought impossible became possible ; so that I could 
not but see that the “ I ” of my previous fleshly birth, which had 
lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the “ X,’’ in 
which the Holy Spirit now breathed, had begun to be of God ’ 
(Ep. i. 3). 

Without attempting to analyze this beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is puzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny the fact (see Ep. 76). The same 
thought is expressed more crudely in the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla, where Tliekla says, ‘ Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade me ’ 
(Hennecke, op. cit. ‘Paulusakten,’§25). The pass- 
age in the Confessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
■whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility which he would thereby have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is brought 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful habits, ana by the gift 
of new life in the Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil : 

•Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit is clear; the reason "is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed : on the one hand, the 
destroying of the body of sin that it may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and haring 
our fruit in holiness : the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours in the quickening power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is what it is to be bom again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in the water, while 
our life is wrought in us through the Spirit ’(de Sp. Sane. 15 : 
Oxford tr. by C. H. Johnston). 

This first end — tbe death unto sin in baptism — is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of tbe 
subject The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of baptism os specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench. 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description of t ht new birth as \vtik^ -affair, in eon- • 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains (he 
pillar of cloud as ‘ a shadow of the gift of the 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our memhers’ (de Sp. Sane. ch. 14) * 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destruction 
of sinward tendencies, that Hilary bad to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism would 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate the 
benefits of baptism when be says (de Pecc. i. 39) : 

‘ Evacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in ipsa rivente came concu- 
piscentia conspersa et innata repente absumatur et non sit, sed 
ne obsit mortuo [parvulo] quso merat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismumvixerit, — ibi habctcumquapugnet,eamqueadiuvant« 
Deosuperet, si non in vacuum gratiam eius susceperit. . . . Nam 
neo grandibus hoc pnestatur in baptismo (nisi forte miraculo 
ineffabili omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex peccati qua inest In 
membris repugnans legi mentis, penitus extinguatur et non sit ; 
sed ut quicquid mali ab homine factum, dictum, cogitatumest, 
cum eidem concupiscenti® subjects mente serviret, totum abo- 
leatur, ac velut factum non fuerit, habeatur.’ 

For Aug. baptism means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, the bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of the enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. 1 Baptism purges onr 
sins and conveys to us the gift of tbe Holy Spirit’ 
(Cyril, Catech. Lect.xx. 6). More than once m the 4fcli 
and 5th cent, literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (effigies) on the raw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for tbe reception of tlie Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. ‘ Tlie water cleanses 
the body, the Spirit seals tlie soul ’ (Cyril, Catcch. 
Lect. iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
understood only by the regenerate mind. ‘ Now 
enim regenerati ingenii sensibus opus est lit unnm- 
quemque conscientia sua secundum ecelestisoriginis 
munus illuminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. IS). The power 



Spirit was proportioned t< 

Thus baptism did not simply secure tlie remission 
of sins ; it tamed the fierceness of temptation j it 
broke ‘ the power of cancelled sin ’ ; it began the 

new life. . , . 

Note on Confirmation and Baptism . — At the beginning, 
the 3rd cent., Confirmation and Baptism were univcr.auy 
parts of the same rite. This close connexion continue m « 
normal for the 3rd and 4th cents., though inj the 
Confirmation began to be detached from baptisin short 
before the middle of the 3rd century’’ (Haraack, op . . 

141, n. 3). By the close of tbe period, they arc usuiHy eepanu 
in the West (see Theodulph, de Online Baptism. IT), bat > 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordmMCM 
were permanently separated, and an interval of from 
fourteen years allowed to intervene ’ (DC A, p. nop ,, 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attribute 'ii 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, f.ff., tne r 
ties’ cited in Stone, Holy Baptism, ch . w 
difficult to say how far they attributed these b!« smrt w 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, “ * ffiSSE 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine Msodated the clean s 
ing with immersion, and the gift of the Hoi) Spirt 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. Ohe man who w 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed tc P .jy ort 
a Divine tenant. This view rested on a in Cvp 

(see p. 3S2t. on Acta and 3S7 on Tert.). It api • nva »lafl 
(Ep. 74, g 5), and most clearly in Cornelius s "luring 

(Eus. HE vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized I onM s wr? 

sickness. On recovery he failed to receucth-sprw gjrjW 

rites: more particularly he was not sealed bj the b op 
ho missed this, how cojiid be have receii ed_ t • A 

(oil ftiji- oi'Se rwr Aoijrws ervx fitafinr/pn' ro 

peraXapPavtiv xaTarivnis tKKKynaj Karova, nv •£ / 
i/irb tov imCTKorrov. Tevrov l* nv nfC?*cd, 

tlvtvparos ervx* l )• Perhaps this passages! etfdeaee for 

as it is the product of controversy; but it J , [( 

the practice of the Church in tlie case Ln 1/tn 

recovered, their baptism, which would othe • .rfpatSoa 
counted sufficient in itself, m ust be comp.e.cd > — 

‘ The connexion between chastity and 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. P- 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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If it was to lie effective.* It further shows that normally baptism 
was not complete without the laving on of hands, and con- 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to tire 
reception of the Holy Ghost. 

The development of thought on the subject during this 
period seems to have been briefly this : — 

( 1 ) Cyprian and his supporters icgarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely he administered apart. ^Tiiis latter 
assertion is aimed at the Iloman view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Itemesianus (in Cypriani Optra, ed. 
Hartcl, i. p. 039): ‘Neque onim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim operari potest neo aqua sine spiritu. JIalo ergo 
aiW quivkuw interpretauuvt lit dicaut quod per matius tax- 
positionem spiritum sanctum nceipiant et sic recipiantur, cum 
manifestum sit utroque Sacramento debere eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica'(Harnack, ii. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the ae Rcuaptis- 
matt contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
henefitsof immersionare latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cyprian's, the laying 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism began to be more frequently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Conlh motion was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes baptism. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(S24 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptized 
by a deacon, ‘sine episcopo vel presbytero,’ the bishop ‘per 
benedictioneni perficere debet.' in this edict, baptism by the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands : hut Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and lay hands on the baptized ad inroeationcm Sp. 
Sancti (see DCA, ‘Confirmation,’ p. 425, where c. Lucifer. 4 is 
cited). In the Sth cent. Tlieodulph, as noted, expressly reserv es 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of tile Council 
of Elvira clearly shows that Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary complement to Baptism, and that the two ordinances 
could be received at different times (cf. also Tracts for the 
Times, 07, p. 153 n.). 

(S) Jerome, in his discussion with the Luciferians, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Church order, intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity (‘ ad honorem potlus sacerdotii 
quam nil legem necessitatis’). Ite argues that those who are 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Dial. c. lAicif., 
ap, Hofitng, i. 605). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered ns separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately predominant 
view in the West was expressed in a Gallican homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the following sentences 
are taken : ‘ Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum pnestat ad gratiam. 
Quia in hoc mundo tota rotate victuris inter invisibiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendum est, in baptlsmo regeneramur ad vitam, 
post liaptismum conflrmamur ad pugnam, in b. abluimur, post 
b. roboranmr. Ac sic continue transituris sufficient regenera- 
tlonis bencficia, victuris autem necessarla sunt confirinationis 
auxilia.' In this waj Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and eacli endowed with a special grace. 

In Augustine's discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
ol special graces attaching to baptism and the laying on ol hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism ot itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus irnpositio resulted in 
the bestow id ol that highest gilt ot the Spirit, the bond ollovc 
which could be received only in communion with the Catholic 
Church (see passages collected in Hofiing, i. 506 1.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin ; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmalionem 
vnitatis in ccdtxia—io borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Haynio. 

It should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work ot the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
in itself the gift of the Holy Spirit, an evidence ot the operation 

* This consideration rather w eakens the force ot the argument 
based On Oyp. Bp. 7G. There Cyp. argues that clinici, although 
merely sprinkled ( perfusi ) and not immersed (loti), are as truly 
baptized as any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to be speaking of recovered clinici, it cannot be 
assumed with Harwell Stone (op. cit. p. 80) that they had not 
been confirmed. 


of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this is universal. Take, c.ff.. Origan's insistence on the 
importance of the invocation : ‘ The bath of regeneration . . . 
is no longer mere water: for it_ is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation ' . . . ovkcti per tfnXbv 95wp* aytdferat yap n’.'HTiKrj 
Tin rrucAijcn (ad Jn 3 5 fr. 30). If in Aug. the invocation is 
not felt to he indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact or the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the Elicit. Aug. 
points out that, though Christians are said to be born of water, 
they arc not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (of. Basil, de Sp. Sane. 15). Ail that takes 
place in baptism ia spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift ot 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the henefitsof heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tert. is pressed. When men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. cit. 15) distinctly connects the pouring in ot the 
Spirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. 'The 
water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quickening power, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sin unto their original life. ... In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is performed.' Though Basil even here doe3 not use 
the term 1 the indwelling of the Spirit,’ j et surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, and Hofiing, § 94. 

III. The rearing of baptism on the 

CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. — One or two 
general observations must be added here. 

(«} The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Church's life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective efficacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world ; men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitiniiller on John, in Die 
Schriftcn des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 
parts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
from the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere which so many despairing 
pagans failed to find any where. It may be doubted 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on any 
large scale to the world at that time except tlirougn 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this connexion the reader must he referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of baptism as salus implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displayed on sarcophagi ol the 4th and 5th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description ol the 
deceased as ‘baptized’ was as reassuring as phrases like inter 
sanctos, 

(b) The rite of baptism focused attention on some 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (of .Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever. The ethical and the sacra- 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
&pa Tras 6 fiairriaQeh rb rod cuayyeblov f3aTrri<rp.a 
ir % jr iarl Kara rb eva.yybb.iov (tjv — is the conclusion of 
the discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of 
Basil’s work on Baptism It is the motto of all 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(see his de Bapt. i. , and de Sp. Sane. 15, § 35, and 
cf. Cyril, Catech. Lect., Introd. § 4, and Leet. ii.). 
Clearly liis view of baptism and its moral effects 
is derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for baptism and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The 
Christians thought of themselves as a distinct race 
(cf. Aristides) ; it is difficult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man a member of that race. But the influence of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as the cateehumenate decayed. The moral power 
of infant baptism could never be as great. 

(d) It must, however, be remembered that the 
decay of the cateehumenate and the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘ At a later time, 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Inquisition had no authority 
over a non-baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes-Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conception of the 
Church. 1 But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races 
that were to talce their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were’ (A. V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly 
true of the new races. 

2. The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 
— Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 
to the sacraments, the mediaeval Church added 
little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in theLateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken a- the starting-point for a few observations. 
The definition there adopted was ‘Sacramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem individure 
trinitatis, videlicet, PatrisetFiliietSpiritusSancti, 
consecratur in aqua tam parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma ecclesue a quocumque rite collatum, proficit 
ad salutem ’ (Labbe, Concilia, xi. 143). 

(a) The main point asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for salvation, 
even in infants. Innocent in. held that, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be freed from it, per vim sacramenti, before 
they were of an age to understand and consent. 
Similarly, he thought that baptism would be 
effective if administered to men asleep or mad, 
provided they had previously shown an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341 f.). Re- 
pentant Waldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants ( ib . 370). Earlier Councils had anathem 
atized heretics who asserted ‘parvulis inutilitei 
baptismnm conferre.’ The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the baptism 
puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Rheims in 1148 
condemned the Iienricians. The general sacrament- 
alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
phasized the real effectiveness of baptism.’ To 
Hugo de S. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as signum rei divines seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘ corporale vel materiale elenientum foria .-.end 
biliter propositum, ex similitndine repnesentans, 
ex institutione significans, et ex sanctificationecon- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam.’ 
Similarly, the sacraments of the NT differ from 
those of the OT by being more effective. The 
latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
(seethe well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
Hagenbach, Dogmengcschd 452). Later, Thomas 
Aquinas holds that * necesse est dicere sacramenta 
novas iegis per aliqnem modum gratiam eausare,’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex opere opernto 
was a not uncommon view (cf. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a causa instrumental^ of grace, though 
he held that it * does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only through the impulse it receives 
from the principal agent’ (Harnack, vi. 206) 
For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, whose Passion made 
them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
(character) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
(see the definition by Eugenius iv. : ‘ Inter lime 
sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
Ordo, quae characterem i.e. spirituale quoddam 
signum a ceteris distinctivum imprimunt in amma 
indelebile, unde in eadem personanon reiterantur ). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
whether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of original 
sin. But in 1312, Clement V. lent the weight of 
his authority to the alternative doctrine that not 
only was guilt remitted, but ‘ virtutes ac informans 
gratia inf unduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro 1 0 

tempore quoad usum ’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(b) The general necessity of water-baptism to 
salvation was steadily maintained, 3 n 3 h® in 8 _ 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Lug. • » 
cf. Denz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, however, regarneu 
Flagellants as, equally with the martyrs, baptized 
in btood ; and such baptism made the use 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be Dap 
tized might stand for the deed. Thuslnno , . • 



343). But baptism ant in voto out in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against t ie 
who rejected water-baptism as an empty J 

It would also be maintained against ^ 

following Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 

as a temporary expedient, doomed to TP t 
the Kingdom of tile Spirit. That the sacramenra 
might ultimately be left behind was not deme^, 
but that such a stage had been reached ov ^ ^ 
minent, or that such a stage would e e 
Church Militant on earth, was not to „ ^ 

(c) The minister of baptism was g er „ lftn y 
priest, and in the mission churches of <^rn 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hnuclc, 
Kirchcngcsch. Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 
Lftternn Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
tv. states the matter thus : ‘ Minister htiius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autern necessitatis non solnm 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et hajreticus baptizare potest 
dutnmodo formant servet Ecclesite et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent in. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Church was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensinns, on 
whom Innocent in. imposed the following recanta- 
tion : ‘ Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (I)enz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were, popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Hist, of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent III. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(cl) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘ In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
‘ foo baptizo te’ is condemned by Alexander III., 
ana the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tizo te in nomine . . .’ and the Greek ‘ Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine . . are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent in. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine ininieision, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion (Ep. i. 43, ratified in Council of Totedo, 
633). Allusion had from the earliest times been 
permitted, at least in eases of necessity. In the 
Middle Ages, from the 13th cent, onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersiosicm became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent in., cited in the 
previous paiagraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, while 
preferring the latter as better representing the 
death to sin, regarded the former as valid. Clement 
V. formally recognized the practice (1305), and 


in the I5th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is sufficient that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p. 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Flayer (History of Cold Bathing, p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Keformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. on. 9, for full discussion). 

(c) In Germany, at least, an attempt was made 
to magnify the office of godfather. It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit. 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
Tlie Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They were regarded as 
within the piolnbited degrees (Sessio 24, eh. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism wore diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a refeience 
to penance: ‘Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccntmn, per veram 
prenitentinm semper potest repnrnri.’ The early 
Church had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; hut, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
mediieval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of nny such distress in the mediieval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent systematized the mediieval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred God’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. These effects ai e trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 
assed on to every one, and can be i enioved only 
y the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their own commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione eontraxerunt.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 3 J . The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
Thib concupiscence must not he called ‘sin,’ if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put foitli 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points : the baptism of John 
is not the same ns that of Christ ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Borne has the 
true doctrine on this subject ; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity and with 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to sah » 
tion ; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith ; the'haptized aie bound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ ; the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot he regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post-baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism ; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrumentalis of justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished between Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can be re- 
peated, and is rightly described as a laborious 
baptism. 

A brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question, What do 
you want of the Church? and the answer, the 
priest drives out the unclean spirit by exsufflation. 
He then makes the sign of the cross with his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the child. 
After two prayers, salt — the salt of wisdom — is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now brings the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as lie goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘Be opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 
proceeds to anoint the child with holy oil, on the 
breast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple allusion or by immersion. Where 
there is a doubt whether the child has nob already 
been baptized, the priest prefaces the formula with 
the words ’ si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3. The Reformation Period and after. — The 
mediaeval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Divine influence is accommodated 
to the varying necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist — are ordained of God 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efficacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 

* Attention was in the main concentrated on the gift of God 
in the sacrament. The grace accorded in baptism was held bv 
the Thoraists to be necessarily and reasonably associated with 
water, while the Scotists would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
as a certain and indispensable means of grace. 1 


elaborate ritual, if explained and understood 
enforced the central idea of the new birth bv 
symbolic reiteration; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased the importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead^ 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were affected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches. The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace; the 
new idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis thrown 
upon it; the appeal from tradition to the Bible; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
— all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must he artificial. 

A. The conceptions of Grace and Faith. 
— The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assurance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of the grace of God 
into the believing heart might be effected in many 
ways — by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith — a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel — was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments. 

(1) The sacraments came to be regarded as one 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing but ‘a peculiar form 01 
the saving word of God (of the self-realizing 
promise of God)’ (Harnnck, vii. p. 216). _ the 
influence of the sacraments was thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the nrs 
edition of the Institutes , discusses prayer an 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at ai . 
The sacraments have ceased to be central. 
means of grace — prayer, the devotional study 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching 
have been placed alongside of and even a 
them. This tendency lias worked itself out > i" 
Protestantism over against Roman Catlio • 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranisn , 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinctio 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last on y, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth y ' > 
sermon holds the central place in the c 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds 1 

Catholicism. In general, it followed th at for m 
Reformers the sacraments were not absointeiy 
indispensable ; they did not community ( ij| vers 

which could not otherwise be mediate ■ m . 

before and without the use ot sacraments com 
municate with Christ’ .is one of the heads ^ 
agreement between Zurich and Ge 1 or 

It is not true, of course, that all K™f 3 the 
Reformed Churches would have P ' tg flD 

following position of. Calvin, but it P . 
undeniable characteristic of Protesta ■ 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, P- 
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‘It is an error to suppose that anything more is conferred by 
the sacraments than is offered by the word of God, and obtained , 
by true faith. . . . Assurance of salvation does not defend on ; 
participation in the sacraments, as if justification consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to bo ] 
communicated, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by ■ 
the seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal ' (Inst. IV. xiv. 14). 

The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism 'when it says that * Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto ; 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or ■ 
saved without it.’ This point of view is more ; 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is _ necessary, 
‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, hut to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive ! 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we ' 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word ’ 
(Inst. rv. xv. 22). 

Galvin's standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) ; 

by his abandonment ot the traditional interpretation of JnS 5 . 
Under the Orst head, ho regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 
justification was the absolute necessity of baptism ; but this 
he denied. ' Unbaptized children arc not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven.' The elect child will bo saved, 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second bead, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water 1 does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit* in this passage are one and the same 
thing— the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water. 

The Reformed Churches differed widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in tne Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to he 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Wliitg. 523, 537). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. If 07 ; 2 Wliitg. 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him un baptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those * whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(Eccl. Pol. v. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. Calvin’s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, while the view of Independents may 
he summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite : 

‘ lVe do believe that ail little children dying in their Infancy, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace ot God and merit of Christ their 
Kedeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of Buch belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
saith, that those little infants dying before baptism, are damned ’ 
^Orthodox Creed, § 44, In Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollys 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outivard ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘ not certainly by the 
water, hut by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic: ‘Not that 
such graces are included and hound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to he conferred by its efficacy, but only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these tilings upon ns’ 
(Inst. xv. xv. 14). In the heads of agreement 
between tlie Churches of Geneva and Zurich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old age ’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 

? iosition, that the right use of the elemeuta cou- 
ers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected (op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which i9 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; . . . hut 
[it depends] upon the -work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, bo noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
'the objectivity of the means of grace,’ and throw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 250). 

(6) The article ol the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, ‘whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘as by an instrument,’ goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from tho Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa inslrumenlalis ol Justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value ol the means used in baptism, and that 
this is its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hist, of Articles, p. 370. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean 'an authoritative document.' The Gorham case 
Beems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
tho grace of regeneration on all who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non-Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on baptism as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hist, of 
Eng. i. SO). 

(c) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and tire Church ot England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation ot the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 870 f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly Irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright. He quoted Martin Bucer’s praise 
of the form of private baptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto tbo devil to bring 
in a contempt ol baptism and so of our whole redemption and 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
hath too much prevailed with roauy ’ (2 Wliitg. 663). To tho 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; it a child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudloo the salvation 
of tho child, the glory ot God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that euch baptisms 
in extremis were mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view ot the clo&e connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 3 5 , deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fundamental was the changed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to mediceval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
Baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveneu 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman dew post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us’ 
(Inst. IV. xv. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘ By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy ’ (2 Bee. 635, Barker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Christ by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings 
(Inst. IV. xv. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Cnurch of England and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks o( regeneration 
in baptism, his master-thought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing of Christ's righteousness to us. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of the guilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Ro 7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. § 5). For a vigorous statement of Calvin's view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, 1 Of the Fall.' 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

The following Illustrations may be adduced (1) Art. 27, 
Church of England : ' Baptism is . . . also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church : the promisee of 
the forgiveness of tin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith is 
confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 
It has already been observed that this article goes bevond the 
Calrtnist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seal (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fesston (ch. xxvui.): ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be untom,, 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace el 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sk. 
and of hts giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk m 
newness of life.* The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
‘ the grace promised is not only offered, but really oriubktd 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of ase'o- 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the coun«I 
of God's own will.’ But this means little more than tint 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance — for the elect! The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con. 
fession of 16S8 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd ICnollys Soc. p. 220). " ’ 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New ’ (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it presupposes conscious faith. The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum Jiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Hamack, vii. 216). Leo X. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying "race on all 
who did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that * in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign ’ (Harnack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. ‘ Baptism 
means that the old Adam must ho drowned m us 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 
. . . and that there must daily come forth ana 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Cabin 
is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as iron 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as m 
receive in faith’ (Inst. IV. xv. 15). The assur* 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only io 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also c ®“*r* 
sion Sf such faith. It is not only God s seal to the 
New Covenant ; it is man’s. It is ‘ a SI 6 R 0 P 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. A 
every Ordo Baptismi contains a recital of the vrce >. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed P R I 
and was an undertaking to walk in nei ■ 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (t . - 
represents an idea of faith which obtait e 

currency in Protestantism : rmrirtwithw* 

* As a rule, no one could possess the Spl frit “ hosftrtr 

a conscious and full abandonment of the 

carefully led up to and prepared for with tea ■ 

tions, was not, could not be, made except »&*,.• rn; , < eat 

time. Fait h in an esoteric and almost symbol- 

* Parallels among the Elizabethans are 
Bradford: ‘It requires that we should be 

confirms and seals our regeneration. v ~ r‘y L biorired t** 
brings not grace, but testify that he who h 
received grace • (2 Brad. 2S9 ; 2 Bee. Sg- And J>?r ^ 
view that ‘our Saviour has made baptism o - derrick 

though notone of the means necessary to » u 

a somewhat similar, though not exactly pa 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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necessary , and could not be a result of argument , but rcas a 
stale of heart.’ 

Bub if 'baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to sucli faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

* U the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle Is 
valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance : if it is in the strict sense a_ Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid ’ (Harnack, vii. 251). 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed, (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, (b) Some Churches retained 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent. (seeG. Gould, 
Open Communion and the Baptists of Nortoich, 18G0). 
Tne practice of open communion seems to be the 
natural issue of the stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Harnack, vii. 125, 
on ' The Anabaptists. } (5) The dangers of tho 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride ana the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may he studiea in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(b) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained iniant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 


infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. 13 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon tho confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive Institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.' Art. 14 : ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of djing 
unto sin and walking in newness of life: and therefore in 
nowise appertained to infants.’ Other Confessions add little 
to tills. 


Tlie following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘ to 
lead their lives in a availed sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to he strongly disciplinary. (f9) Though in 
other Confessions (op, cit. pp. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on tlie idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410”). (y) Tlie essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should he made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
1 heir opposition to ‘the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution ’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should he open. At 
urst, most Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
? , , s ., e • , from early days some Baptists 

heltl that the question must be left to tlie in- 
uivmual for decision, i.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those wiio did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship, 
bee app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
rank, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 244) : ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us . . is such that we cannot hold church com- 
nnmion with any other than baptized believers, 
ana Churches constituted of such : yet some others 
oi ns have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits thnt way.’ TU e majority of Baptist 


tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogate de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that 'infants may have infused int-o 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 
giveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 
development. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

‘Conversion is the act rvhereby, in response to and by the 
power ol divine grace, the soul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will. Regeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the soul by producing in its nature bucIi a change ns 
imparts to it the forgiveness or original sin, and makes it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath’ (Harwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 35). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogate do Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
ana godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘ they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ (Puritan Mani- 
festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, and no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. Tlie parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith winch they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for tlie 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, _ the minister says to the parents: 
‘Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of willingness to be hap- 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
•2nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s ’ (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘ that this 
child, having been in God’s own good time bom 
again by the Holy Ghost, may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
Cod, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says : ‘We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions {e.g. ‘ Grant that the 
oid Adam in this child may be buried ’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil in the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act : 
in the Church of England, prayer is offered that 
these results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congregationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. The Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained thepiacticeand altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘ to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This -view and use 
of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time ; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf.,’ canon 1). Tv 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation a# 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant, 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. 

[Of. D. Stone's plea for restoring the primitive and Greek me 
tice of confirming infants. lie notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the medieval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation— a concession to 
the Protestant conception of faith ( Holy Baptism, p. 1S6).J 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not he bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Reformers 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might he supposed to come from Munster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mennonites ip the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

Tho Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the Distory of the Puritans, 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Here is one passage: 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at J esus Coll., Oxon. -, and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
have told us also that he was a Baptist’ (Crosby, Hut. of Bap- 
tists, iii. 6). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the had name attaching to the practice of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists, 
(a) Wherever a lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists. were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (/9) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception ot 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. I lie very 

attempt tends to hypocrisy. The Church ought 
rather to welcome all mei Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptist. 
and defends the practice of infant baptism. : » 
baptism is admission to the visible Chuicli, 
not for human judgment to attach conuiti -• 
( y ) But more important than these was the fee .. 
thatin religion one cannot separate pnrcntanacn • 
The child of believing parents lias, ipso JMO, * 
claim on the Church. The Church must tec gn - 
‘the spiritual unity of the family by welcom p 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, R ^legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring th 
dren under federal obligations, and, there! » 
procure to them a share in federal blessings- 
idea of the covenant, and tho parallel , 

baptism and circumcision, powerfully iniiuen^ 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds t i I < 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of t 
OT admitted children by circumcision on t 

day, surely the terms of the new covenant 
so harsh as to exclude children fn'rtth&t 

Lord’s welcome to little children, and the , 

children were reckoned holy through the P 
age alone (1 Co 7 U ), were held to put m > eM 
striction out of court. The anomalies p 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4\ The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable : for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was the chief ground for defend- 
inginfant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk I0“- 15 and 1 Co 7“ were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity 1 . . . It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God ’ (Calvin, 
Inst. IV. xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3 5 , 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers' rejection of water -baptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; but it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Reformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only through the material, ana 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G. Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of Goa in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and ceaso to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(5) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
ns through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

* account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they haie them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but we, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow: and where the substance and 
power is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly , 
though the form be wanting. And, therefore, we ahvny s seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing that to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case * (Apology, p. S00). 

The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifferent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
nob the new differ essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis ; but the truth 
* the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 17 JI ) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of ivris. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘ The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever’ 
( Apol . Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. THE APPEAL FROM TRADITION TO THE 
Bible. — The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves; hut when John Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers ’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study ot the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify tlieir positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may he traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (6) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

(a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hofling.vol. ii. §§119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition : at the same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. 1 Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities’ were abolished, as ‘they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make tlxe 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(5) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance— a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common sense. + The other Churches did not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to be : this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn 3 5 , which is taken as the final 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. The Humanism and Rationalism of 

THE RENAISSANCE. — The Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 


* Sprinkling and immersion. — It has ulreadj- been noted 
that the dipping of infants continued in England after the 
custom had altered in Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
in England about 1600, and was apparently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, Contention for Truth, 1658). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonitcs and Baptists received the rite by 
allusion. Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that ‘they admini- 
stered baptism by allusion, until in 1610 a section called the 
Oollegianten, at Khynsberg, began to immerse.’ A certain Sir. 
lllunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptists at the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his book against Baptists, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over cars in argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1046, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
‘ That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water: it being a siirn 
must answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
{ Confessions , p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. cit. pp. 180-189. 

The socinians, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 



Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, though bv 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismua est re. 
generations symbolum . . . sed non ita ufc qui 
baptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lecky’s Hist, of Rationalism. 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tisui. It is — * 

‘the rite of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him become 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the’Church 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that they will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit os the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that thev lav aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with ChriBt, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will reailv carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is made 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of the remission of 
Bins and even the remission itself’ (Ilarnack, vii. 151). 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Socinianism; 
the Anabaptists, e.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art. Aka baptism, i. 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
less interest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. 

Litekaturi:. — GENERAL : H ofiing. Das Sacrament der Taufc, 
2 vola, Erlangen, 1846-8; Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng 
tr., 7vols., London, 1896-9; Hagen bach, Donmengeschichlf, 
1845 [useful quolalionsj; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, London, 1898; Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism*, London, 
1905 ; Marriott, art- ‘ Baptism,’ in Smith’s OCA ; art. ‘Taufe,’ 
in PEES. 

Roil AN POSITION : Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. [1S9S], give a clear concise statement; Denzinger, 
Enchiridion 5 , 1874, is indispensable. 

CHURCH OF England : for medieval practice, consult 
Maskell, Monumenta Rilualia, vol. i. p. ccxl f. For Reform!- 
tion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society’s publica- 
tions; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. bk. v. fed. Bayne ii? Ercryman t 
Idb. 1909). Besides Stone, see Tracis for the Times, ISos. 67 
and 76, and various commentators on the Articles, esp- Gimon, 
E.O.S. F. W. Robertson put forward a fresh and interesting: 
view, in sermons 4 and 5 of the second series, 18S9. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH-, see Hofling, whose book, besides lielng 
of great historic value, represents the distinctly conseriatne 
Lutheran attitude. . , , 

Calvinism: Calvin, Inst. iv. chs. xiv.-xvi. in Beveridge « 
later tr. vol. ii. [1803] ; Westminster Confession, any edition. _ 

BAPTISTS: Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Kno!lys_Soc._l8a» , 
T. Crosby, Hist, of Baptists, 1738-40 ; Cramp, Baptist Ihstory, 
1871 ; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers , 

9 INFANT BAITIS3I: W. Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism, 1705 
[new ed., London, 1SG2J. H. G. »• OOD, 

BAPTISM (Indian).— In the initiatory rite 5 
which are peculiar to the great religions of Indm 
and their various sects, there is nothing wlncu caii 
be regarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply a * 
mission to or public recognition of a definite re- 
ligions status. In the Christian rite the use oi 
water is based on a natural symbolism which lias 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, andol tm- 
we have abundant examples in _ the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinuuis 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as arc 
referred to in Mk 7 4 . These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water nsc 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person o 
thing to be sanctified. . 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion.'' 
have the nearest approach to the form of Cmwn 
bapti.-m ; hut even in the symbolism of the nt 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental diflerence- 
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The Sikh religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Punjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Nanak, its founder, 
who flourished in the lGtli cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He was a 
follower of Kablr, and was also influenced by the 
writings of the Marathi poet Namdeva, who 
flourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kablr and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book’), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru, 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa. Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Ivhalsa by means of a rite called the Pahnl. 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh, the last of the gurus : 

‘When the (ruru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering-. Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and fie" ; hut fire of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he hod found them true, he would give them the pahul of the 
true relijpori. He made them bathe, and seated them side by- 
side; he dissolved pmified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Gianth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet ; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, “Say, The 
Khalsa of the Vah Guru' Victory to the holy Yah Guru 1” 
After he had ghen the pahnl to these five in this manner, he 
took itlikewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom lie gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh ('lion'). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
alway s have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter k, viz., his hair (tes) which must not he rut, a comb 
(Larppa), a knife (bafAur), a sword (kithpat), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (fcac/th) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.' 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak , written by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary ; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Vah Guru!’ 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
than this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and the Sikh 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Muiij ceremony, called also Vpanayana 
(Skr. iipa and ni, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
‘ initiation ’), by which the members of the twice- 
born ( dvija ) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
is the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of muiij grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muiij ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upnvita {upa and vyd, ‘to cover’ or 
‘clothe’) or yajiinpavitabecause it entitles to the 
rivilege of offering sacrifices, must take place 
etween the ages of 8 and 16, II and ‘22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vaisya castes 
respectively. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajnopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, ana is made to walk round a fire 
thiee times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gayatri, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Iiigveda, iii. 62. 10 — tat aavitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhhnahi dhiyo yo nail prachodayiit, ‘ that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of bis mother, or, if she is dead, of bis 
maternal aunt, and. foiling her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the mauhji- 
bandham, or the tying on of a girdle of muiij grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
namask&r, he says, ‘ ilepeat to me ttie Savitr 
mantra.' Then the guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the Brah- 
machari (‘ disciple ’) period of his life (see Asrama). 

Now, while all the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as lie enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it ? * Except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ (Jn 3 3 ). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony called Naujot, by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the modem Parsi sometimes actually 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sudra, or sacred shirt, and 
the kusti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, ana with his own hands places the 
sudra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Naujot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 

Literature. — S ee under Ikitution. 

D. Mackichan. 

BAPTISM (Jewish). — The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes_ considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 
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ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
m the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however 
is the ‘ immersion of proselytism ’ (mu n!?*:o) as it 
is designated, e.g., by Raslii. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptism,— Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher, who taught m JRome till a.d. 94, and subsequent!!- 
lived at isicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge, in hu 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect ot 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man's profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves Jens 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
religious usages of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when a man goes only half-way in such a matter, ft U 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one ’ ; while, if he takes upon himself the anluous 
life of ‘ the baptized and the elect,’ ho is reallv what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature ( ilechilta , on Ex 12«) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slaies, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly go back to a time at, least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud {Yebhamdth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent, a.d., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Kabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Kabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient It has been banded 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and— in theory at least— an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus pood authority lor believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It Is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e silentio.j In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath o( 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ‘ comes from the foreskin.’) The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually'. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. ym. 8J 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the eon vert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privilege 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the ‘ disciples of the mse, 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain tna 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this por- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the comma - - 

ments. She thereafter drew her head under wa > 
and at that moment it was necessary tor i e 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came on 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. J a 1 

* Dissert. EpicUti, ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1M1, ,«• *1* j|'{ 
oral' S' avaXafy to iriBos To tov fS'paygivov ir5 

TO im Kal koAcTtcu 'lovSmoe. The perfect participi.s » 

conclusive. . . _ xiiu 

f This applies specially to Philo Alex., Joseph v 
ix., xx. ii.), and Juvenal (Sat. xiv 90). T /sach in the 

) Pes. viii. 8 : ‘A mourner may bathe and /eat £“*A ore8C »cs 
evening, but not along with the sacred meats. On no ^ 
news ot a death and one who gathere bones [agra ^ p rc ^c- 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along inf Aj the 1 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening 
[»>. the day before] (concerning bun) the But 

u,.= . “He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening^ . f 


says : “ He may bathe and eat bis vesaenmw f tfrl t i 
the school of Hillel says : " One who comesfrom < ^rdmg « 

as one who comes from the grave. . ^nnrfean for tevM ' 

Na 19t«, one who touches a grave remain* unclean lor r- 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
oy night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 
Tliis description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex 19 10 - 14 -~, the Israelites were com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves ’ before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24 4 ' 8 ), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.! We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes.! It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo (de Pan., i. ), ' the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

LiTERATritK. — Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the Pentateuch, 101211. (at 
un 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Jit 86); J. A. 
Bence), l/eber das Alter dcr judischcn Proselylcntaufe, 1814 ; 
M. Schneckenburger, Ueber d. Alter d. jiid. Proselytcntau.fe 
und deren Znsamtnenhany mit dem johann. u. ehrisll. Jtittis, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-82 are a surrey ol the older literature); 
E. Schurer, WF3, Hi. 129 IT.; artt. 'Baptism, "by S. Krauss, 
and 'Proselyte,' by E. G. Hirsch, in JE; also art. ‘Proselyte,’ 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. \\ r , BRANDT. 

* All this is set torth in the Bab. Talmud, Tebhdm6th. tol 45-47. 
t Bab. YebhSmdth, fol. 40 a, b ; Kcrlthdth, fol. 9 a. 

) Bab. YebhiimCth, 40 b; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

5 'Bn TOW papb TUTUS’ -ta : Mishna, Y ebhamith, xi. 2 ; Eab. 
Yebh, irl. 62 a; Jerus. Yebh. tol. 4 a, etaliisloa's. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan).— Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wndu' and ghusl (see Muhammadanism, § 6), 
goes back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabteans (q.v.), a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root saba', or sa ba\ ‘todip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for difi'erent heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites (q.v.), and Mandmans 
(q.v.), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, Rested, p. 236 f.; inlsted.p. 20511'.). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladm, p. 38711'.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Birunl, 
from Abu-l-plusain al-Ahwazi, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 28811'.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany (lailat al-ghitas), 
the 10th of Tuba ( = the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas'iidl, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over by the Ihslnd himself ( Muruj adh- 
dhahab, ii. 364 f. of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany , 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Doshtutl, just outside of the Bab ash-Sliariya 
at Cairo, there is a well and a tank ( maghtis ), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever (hummd) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed (Al-hitut al-jadida, 
iv. 112). Others make the healing' power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur’an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hanif of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘ The kind of dipping (or dip, sibgha) of Allah ! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 
ping (or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
Die precise syntactical construction of sibgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage ( Lisdn , x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g., a camel dips its lips 
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into water ; or the thing into which something else 
is dipped. Tii us sibgha came to be the regular word 
for ‘ dye,’ and sibgll is used in Qur’an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafslr, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It differs only as to the nature 
of ‘the hind of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the fitrat Allah, the original nature in 
which Allah constituted all creatures, and from 
which Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see Krelil, in ASGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (din) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafatih al- 
qhaib of Itazi (d. A.i). 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip thpir children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (b) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic) ; or (c) 
because tne form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘ Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ i.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difference be- 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ,* but Razi inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, be doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either imidu, ’ or 
ghusl, which, indeed, had sprung from it. ’ The 
chapter in which the word sibgha occurs is called 
1 Of the Heifer,’ from a section (vv. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DB'w. 207 fi.). Further, the same root 
saba', used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Chaldaisch.es Wor- 
tcrbuch, p. 312, s.v. ). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 

Literature. — Wellhausen, Rente arabischen Ueidentums 
Berlin, 1S07 ; Lane-Poole, Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem , London, 1838; al-Birunl, Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1878 ; John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphani /, London, 
1001 ; Michel!, Egyptian Calendar,' London, 1900 ; Krehl, 

‘ Uebcr die Koranische Lehre von der Predestination,’ in SSGW, 
liist.-phil. Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Chaldaisches Warier- 
huch, I/eipzig, 18Ct! D. B. MACDONALD. 

BAPTISM (Polynesian). — A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best- known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tohunga (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child’s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words i 


varying according to sex In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allowed to be present 
An additional baptism was also performed when a 
hoy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first hath 
of a child was celebrated with a feast, although tlii* 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom opened 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a tnixtuie of sea-water and coconut oil ; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony lias been de- 
scribed as the removal of the tabu which rests upon 
the newborn child. 

Literature. — Waltz -Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
v'olker, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind-, i. SSi 
(Leipzig, 18S4); Reville, Lee Religions des peoples non-cicilisf', 
ii. iii. (Paris, 18S3). LOUIS II. GRAY. 

BAPTISM (Teutonic). — The practice of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found among many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. Tn the 2nd 
cent. A. D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river-water; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are designated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river as n 
test of legitimacy, immersing^ all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
wher Christian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, the practice find 0 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Edaic poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa mini, 
' to sprinkle with water,’ and in the sources it h 
clearly discriminated from sklra, * to cleanse, to 
baptize ’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian periocl, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing tne 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Aiaurcr, 
Wasscrweihe, 5 AT.). The custom probably tooK l 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many otlier races, water was thought to be i 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of benefice i , 
powers, and the act of suffusion therefore bro o 
the child under the influence of the "©. . tien 
the claim of the master-magician in the 
(v. 158): ‘This I can make sure when sullaa®* 
man-child with water— he shall not fall 'P' 0 . • 

fights in the host ; no sword shall ri. 

T7ie rite was performed by the child s fatlie , , 

one near of kin, or by some person of standing 
whom the father was socially on familiar ter • 

Intimately connected with this lmtift . 
water was the act of naming the child, 
ceremonies, in fact, were performed at 
time by one and the same person, an - t , ]U . 
the infant and the name-giver there was ^ 
constituted a special bond of u I ,lon :. ' , i ,. t (j C 
of life-long duration, and was signalized 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift _uj>on the ^ Wr tb 
the ceremony itself. In connexion wit 
of Harald Crdfeld, for instance, we are i wm 
‘ Eirikr and GunnhUd had a son whom 
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Jinarfnger suffused with water, and to whom lie 
pave the name, ordaining that lie should be kin" 
after his father Eirik' ( lltimskringla , cd. 1'. 
Jdiisson, i. IC1). In virtue of this net of naming, 
which counted ns the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
sneak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; ns both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. Ho long ns a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of sntlusion, its 
life was ns fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who lmd taken no nourishment; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force in the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism lmd superseded 
the older life ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter halt of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergcld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, i.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 
protection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
t hat baptism invests tho child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism — regulations never found among non- 
Tcutonic peoples — we feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, ami that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Noninn practice of naming the. child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies lustricus. 

LrrrruTCP.K.— K. Maurer, * liber ilic W'assenvdho dea cur- 
nuuibclton HcMcntauli ' (Abhasvl. d. t. llayr. Alad. der IKcs*., 
Cl. i. \of. \v. ;>t. iii,, Munich, lSS'i); K. MUUenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertuiaskutide, iv. 314, C32(t. (lierlin, 11>M); H. Pfanncn- 
achmid, Das H'ct7iira«rr till KeUlni'then u. chrit-Uichen Cultus 
(llnnorer, I860); W. Mannhardt, Germanitrhe }Iythen 
(Berlin, 1S5S), 310(1. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche DechUaltertuiner 4 
tUiprif;, ISIS), 1. 030" E. MOCK. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD.— Two uses of the 
expression * baptism by blood ’ must he dis- 
tinguished : (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of prc-Gliristian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufierings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal use. — Among nil primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays au important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory propertic-* 
ascribed to it, ns being the seat and vehicle of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhauscn, Resle arab. Ileidcntum-P, 
127 ), and a similar act was observed in Vedie 
ritual (cf. Hillehrandt. Vcdische Opfer tittd Zaubcr, 
170 , 179 ). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is onlv one instance 
in the OT(l K 22 s ) which can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 237 , s.v. ‘ Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jewh-li cere- 
monial see separate nrtt. COVENANT, Purifica- 
tion, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Kliod. Argonaut, iv. 704 f. ; zKschylus, 
Rum. 282 f.), and in the ltomaii Luperealia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
tho influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hremoboliuin, cf. 
Orelli’s CIL, No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or rain from the pit 
over which the lieast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘ tauroholio criobolioque venatus 
in mternuni,’ Berlin CIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. Criobolium, Great Mother, Taurorolium. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Allis Osiris, 251 ; and for 
Scandinavian nnd German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies 1 , i. 45 ; and U. Jahn, Opfcr- 
gebrctuche, 31. Cf. also p. 372 b . 

(2) Metaphorical ttsc . — In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom. Polycarp (a.d. 
15G), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his do viortc Pcrcgrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
deatli, it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 
person the prophecy of Mk lO 33 (cf. 11. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c. 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (cd. Otto, 
xii.) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
•viz., baptism and sulfering for Christ. Hernia- 
(Pastor, iii., Simil. 0, § 28) says much the same; 
‘Omnium eorum deleta sunt dvlicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierant.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetual (A.D. 202) : ‘a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ab obstetriee ad retiarium lotura 
post purtnm secundo baptismo’ (Passio S. Per- 
petual, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says; 
‘ a-t quidem nobis etiam secundum lanncrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de quo dominus, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum i.am tinctus fuisset ’ 
(d 1 ' Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s cd. "d loc.\. 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
el-ewbere is maintained 63 - the anonymous author 
of de Rebapiismate, nnd by Cyprian, who says (de 
Exhort. Martyr, pnef. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water {Horn, in J ud. 
vii. 473 ; cf. Redepenning, Origenes, ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peace by later 
writers, e.g. Ambrose, Augustine, Cyril or Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aquas flaminis (sc. spiritus 
saneti) (cl. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii., q. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(so DCA i. 169, s.v. ‘ Baptism ’) ; hut Hagenbach 
(History of Christian Doctrine 11 , i. 286) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient ; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 

Literature. — H. Dodwell, Dissertations Cyprianicce 
Bremen, 1690; J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, London, 
1907 ; F. W. Gass, ‘ Das christliche Martyrtum in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten ' in Zeilschrift fur die hislorische Theologie, 
Gotha, 1859; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1875; 
Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrine s (Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1880); U. Jahn, Die dcutschen Opfergebrauche, Breslau, 
1884 ; J. M. Lupton, Tertullian de Baptismo, Cambridge, 
1908 ; H. F. Stewart, Doctrina Momancnsium dc Invocatione 
Sanctorum, London, 1907. H. p. STEWART. 

BAQILANI.— Baqilani (t A.H. 403= A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash'arites — so named from the 
founder of the school — by his teacher Mugahid, a 
pupil of Ash'ari himself (+ A.H. 324=a.D. 935) and 
Baliili (f A.H. 327=A.D. 93S). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu'ta- 
zilites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqilani, in his endea- 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu’tazilite, i.e. a rationalist and an infidel but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu' tazilites. That be bad a potent influenceupon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazii.il (+ A.H. 50o=A.D. 1111), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islftm, and his teacher Juwaini (f A.H. 478 
=A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (f A,H. 728=a.d. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(f A.H. 879= A.D. 1474) in his Commentary onTusi’s 
(t A.H. 672= A.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
( Tagrid), Treatise ii. , * Inq uiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Baqilani’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash'ari (see al-Ash'arI, p. Ill), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further differences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
bom in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
l£adl Abu Bakr, hut his full name was Abu Bakr 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilani. 

M. Hokten. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.-See Puri- 
fication (Iranian). 

BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA. — See 
Messiahs (Pseudo-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. Anwyl), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Breton). — Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in medifeval times there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
in later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gtoerziou 
and Soniou), or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqud, in bis zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in medieval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we nave in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics of a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it approaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. Anwyl), p. 416. 

literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chrdtien de Troyes derived lus Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is > 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evident: 
any Arthurian literary cycle in medifeval Jin y 
at all ; and the other British heroes, who a 
dated with Arthur, do not appear even 
been known in Brittany ; while m Wales, 
other hand, they were the leading heroes 
prose and of verse narrative. In Wales t i 
of the bardic system were the courts of t“ e P ’ 
but in Brittany there is no evidence w i 
of any systematic princely patronage g 
Breton poetry. As M. Loth of Kennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any k cer . 
the end of the 15th century. The language ctf 
tainly was written before then, smee • 

Breton glosses and Breton proper names 
so that it is all the more strange, if ^“/should 
flourishing literature in Breton, that j n yg 
be in existence no single fragment ox 
Chrestomathie bretonne hi. Loth says : 

* After having invaded all the coasts of the Arnwri ^ p ie 
nsula from the Couesnon to the Sainfc-Brieuc, 

ipper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Saint- , ^ flntes coast, 
Criguier, L4on, Cornouailles, and 1 ennes on t ^ t}s0 to 
ind in the interior having commenced to cr,‘ d g[ Re j on , 
,he 9th cent., even the Vilaine to the neigh y, ra st bscX 

Breton is found, after the ll-12tb cent., suewemy 
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towards tho West, ami from tbH period it occupies almos-t the 
panic area as it does to-day. The alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany orof Franco itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman rone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking rone. The most ancient 
texts in niedlffivnl Breton hear witness to this : they are almost 
*11 translations or imitations from the French ; they arc entirely 
penetrated with French words.' 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in mediaival 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as lie points 
out, we should not lie justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Biittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such a system, which, lie says, has features 
in common with tho versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets ( trouvircs bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do tlioso of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or the oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French mediaeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediaeval literature 
oxists before the 16tli century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton pootry are, ns compared with 
those of Wales, will bo seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from tho 15th and subsequent centuries that 
Jiavo come down to us : 

(1) A Breton fragment In the farce of M. Pathelln (Loth, RCel 
Iv. 451, V. 226). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
In the Vnmies dialect and of the end of the 15tli cent, (published 
by Loth, ib. vlil. 101). (3) A metrical life of St. Norm, tho mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
tho Abb6 Slonnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Lc Gontdcc, and by M. Emault, ib. vlil. 230 fl.). 
The only source of this mystery Is a MS in the Bibliothiquo Na- 
tional of the 16th century. The story Is that of tho Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene Is laid mainly In Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Noun at Dirluon. 

From tho 16th cent, onwards the chief com- 


positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmistakably tho influence of 
French models. 


In 1530 there was published Le Grand Mi/stlre de Jevus, of 
which » copy exists in the Bibliothtquc Nntionale. From the 
evidence of language, 51. loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1G22 by Georges Allienne. 51. Loth 
points out that tho edition followed by tho Breton translator is 
that ot Arnold Grcsban, or rattier that ot Jean Michel, played at 
Angers In 1480, and soon afterwards printed bv Virard. The 
same hook also contains a Breton version of Uio Iransitns Deatce 
Maria? ( Tremenxan an ytron guerches Maria), the fifteen Joys 
of Mary ( Demsec leuenrs Maria), and the Life of Man (Dufies 
ItaMen). For tho two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mvstcry, which was published in the 
10th cent and afterwards in tno 17th, was Le Mystlre de Saints 
Darbe. Tho first edition was published In 1557, and the second 
In 1647. The lormer was printed at Paris tor Bernard de Lcau, 
printer ot Morlaix (sec * Bibliographic des traditions et do la 
litliraturc populalrc de la Bretagne' (pp. 315-310), by II. Gaidoz 
and Taul Seblllot, published at Paris J18S2J as an extract from tho 
RCel) Tills 5Iystcry has been reprinted after the 1657 edition, 
with the variant readings of tho 1047 edition, by a distinguished 
Breton scholar, 51. K. Emault, professor at tho Facultvof Letters 
ot Poitiers (Nantes, Socldtd des bibliophiles bretons, 1SS5). Th is 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Loth shows that there ore differences 
between tho two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that tho Breton drama Is an adaptation ot a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery Is The Mirror of Deatfi, composed In 1618 and printed 
In 1575, at the Conventof St. Francis of Cuburien. This Mystery 
is in private bands, and M. Loth states that h» was able to obtain 
a copy ot a portion ot It only through tho good offices of tho Abb<5 
Oorrt of Lcsnevcn, who transcribed It. 


In the 17 th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 
published by Tanguy Gucguen in 1650, but there 
has been no development of hymnology in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales, In 
the 18th cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
titis typo : 

(1) Robert le Diable, a Mystery In six acts and two days. Tills 
bears the date 30th November 1741. 51. !-oth shows it to be of 
French origin, hut states that it 13 very different from the play 
of 'Itobcrt le Diable' in the Miracles de Hotre-lfume, t. ' i. 
(SociOtO des anciens textes francais), and also from the Mystlre 
du xite silcle, published at Kouen in 1830. (2) The Creation 
of the World. The oldest known 5IS of this play was written In 
1700. and Is, like the Cornish Gtrreans an lyt (* The Creation of 
the World'), an imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
St. Alexis. This was represented in 1788, and Is a translation 
Into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is very different from 
tile Miracle play of ' St. Alexis ' in the Miracles de Motre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (SociitO des anciens textes francals). 

The lending Breton poet of the 19th cent, is 
Luzel (Franfois-Marie), who was bom on Gtli Juno 
1S21 at Plouaret, COtes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, owo 


probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqud (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, hut his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he also 
gathered together a considerable body of popular 


Breton ballad poetry, the Gwcrzion Brciz-Izel and 
the Soniou Brciz-Izel, It is in these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of tho poetic 
spirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Pcnillion telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its own. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler life of man. It has various moods, but the 
graver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
aominates. This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very different. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive { Brittany 
is tho great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent, have 
met with a hearty response in Wales; and the 
industrial piobletns of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of thopopnlous centres of 
" ales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even, her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
prochement between Wales and Brittany, which is 
Proving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
Breton institutions. One feature of this rapproche- 
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incut has been the exchange of visits at tbe National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de PEstourbeillon, M. 
Fustec, M. le Goflie, and M. Jali'rennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To Al. le Goflie Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 

Literature.— J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonm , Ire panic, 
‘ Broton-Arinoricain,* Paris, 1890 ; Luzcl, Guvrziou Brclz-lzel, 
L, Paris, ISOS, ii. 187-1, also Soniou Brciz-Izel (Poesies Byriques), 
Paris, 1890, and Bepred Brciznd ( Taujours Breton), with a French 
tr. by J. HaslA, Paris, 1S05 ; Count Hersartdela Villctnarqui, 
Polmes Bretons du Moycn Age, Paris (n.d.), also his Barzas- 
Breiz , Paris, 1830, 2 1846, 8 1807 ; P. Sdbiilot and Henri Gaidoz, 
Biblingraphie des traditions et de la literature populaire 
de la Bretagne, Paris, 18S2, pp. 277-333 [this bibliography 
Is invaluable tor tbe study ot all phases of Breton life] ; 
Loth, Emigration bretonne en Armorique du ve an viie Silcle 
de noire ire, Rennes, 1883; Anatole le Braz, Le Thcdtre 
Celtiguc, Paris (n.d., lmt probably 1006) [this work has a most 
valuable rfisumO of the characteristics ot Breton literature]; 
VictorTourneur, ‘ Esquisso d'unc liistoiredes italics critiques ’ 
(Bi/d. de la Facultl de Philos, el Lettrcs de l' University de Bilge, 
fuse, xv.), Libge, 1003 ; Keller and E. v. Seckcndorff. Fbfis. 
lieder aus der Bretagne, Tubingen, 1811; Souvestre, Lee tier- 
mers Bretons, 1830, now ed. Paris, 1875 ; Hartmann and L. 
Pfau, Bretonische Volkslicdcr, Cologne, 1850; Tom Taylor, 
Ballads and Songs of Brittany, London, 1805 ; Ernault, * I'oimcs 
bretone, Merlin, Lez-Broiz, traduits du brrioii du Barzaz-Breiz 
cu vers franfais ( Mlmnires de la SoeUli d' Emulation dee Cites- 
du-Nord , t. xix. (1831]); Luzel, De C Authcnticiti dcschanls du 
Barzaz-Breiz, Saint-Bricuc and Paris, 1S72 ; Liebrecht, art. on 
tbe authenticity of Barzaz-Breiz, in GGA, 7th April 1800. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARDS (Irish). — The earliest poems of the 
Irish bards are lost; hut although it is not easy 
to re-construet for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
pre-Christian poets, we arc by no means without 
data to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to deatli by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
with the power of being able to rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order ; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidism in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders ; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent, were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction— a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The Irish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to be the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
person than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 
Eremon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) every free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Arannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 
Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhyraed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish ; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet. As it has always been the belief of the Gaels 
that these verses ot Amergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone : 

. ‘ I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I nm the wave of the ocean, 

I nm the murmur of the billows, 

I nm the ox of seven combats, 

I mn the vulture upon the rook, 

I nm n beam of the sun, 

I nm the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

I nm n salmon in the water, 

I nm a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of science, 

I nm n point of the lnnce of battle, 

1 am the man who creates in the head ({.«, of man) 
the fire (t'.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throwB light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I); 

Who announces tiie ages of the moon (if not I)? 

Who teaches the place where couches the sea(if not I)?’ 

It is only natural that D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to ran through the 
poem. It may, however, have no sueli pregnant 
signification, and may be merely 7 a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. Another poem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Alilesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, ns— 

‘ I Invoke thee, Erin, 


Brilliant, brilliant sea, 

Fertile, fertile hill, 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flowing stream. 

Fishy, fishy lake,’ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back os 1700 B.C., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.c.. All that we can say with certainty is 
tiiab they are very old. In like manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of tie 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiqui y 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy gloss • 
added to them by the Irish of tlie Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christian y 
in Ireland, which was largely owing to a 
Patrick, who commenced ins missionary m 
about the year 432— though there were Christians 
in the South of Ireland before bis time ve 
the poets still occupying a very high position, 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanch 
some of whose tracts in their present form > 
says Jubainville, be later than the <dose , 

6th cent., we read that the Old Law f g* 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long be > • 

Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was, say 
the text, ‘ who connected it by a thread P ^ 
before Patrick, it lived until it was ex ^ 

Patrick. The preserving shnne is the poet , 
the Seancims, or Law, is what is preserve 
The tract itself begins thus: I)re served it? 

‘The Seanchus of the men of Er,r l~' r l ^ j; tion from one to 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition 
another, the composition of poets.' , rea J 

Here it is that we probably come upon thejea^ 
secret of the early poet’s importance, re ’ nc [ered 
know, placed him next to the prince 
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bis person sacrosanct. This importance nro«e from 
the fact that, in an nge when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could be stereotyped upon the 
only material then available — the human memory. 
We know from Cresar (r/e Bell. Gall, vx xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Cresar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is very probable, however, 
that tlie Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, liad continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, _ ot 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, hut they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ' sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be tho more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
tho tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, ana whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
own knowledge, to settle tiie disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
tlie birth of Christ- He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judge also ; for, says tlie 
old text, 1 poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amcrgin Wiiiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment m Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
tlie pntricinn families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
aud terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of tlie nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to get rid 
of tliptn altogether, the last at the Synod of Dram- 
ceat in A.D. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
cut down and tlieirprerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for tiieir schools. 
These institurionsactually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. Thoro 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst otiier 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Temnlaida, Imbas 
farosnai, and Dichetal do chcnnaibh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called Cttnad, of which the text says : 

‘ It is used (or finding out a theft : one sings it, that 1« to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that tlie only kind of wealth to bo 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or tlie other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one's sleep the man 
who has brought itawny is clearly shown and made knou-n,’ etc. 
Another Cttnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘ the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of tlie 
long-lived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinn, intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 

'was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to bo made ; and the consent ot thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com- 
pose the satire.’ 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven grades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[ ollav ] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

‘at tlie rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
tho boundary ot se\ en lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, nnd the ollamh’s face was to be turned 
to the land of tlie king who was to be satirized, and their hacks 
should be turned to a haw thorn which should be grow ing on tlie 
top of a hill ; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
nnd each man was to hold a perforated stone nnd a thorn of tho 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; nnd each man was to sing a verso 
of his composition for tlie king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own \erse, and tho others in concert after him with 
theirs ; nnd each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in tlie case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them; and, if it was the king who was in the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wire, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, nnd his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are really remnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence frith which the poets must have been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

Tlie Irish poet was not called a * bard ’ but a file 
(Jilla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where thafle received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the fie nnd the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders otjllc, and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. ^The bards were divided into ’free’ and 
* nn-free’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make "use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open to doubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learning, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain : we find 
the Irish as early as the 7th century — that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it — 
bringing rhymed poetry to a high pitch of per- 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period of the world’s 
liistory, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [the] maynten- 
aunce of theyre ownelewde libertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18tli cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

Literature.— O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 3 vols., London, 1873, and the same author’s Lectures on 
the IIS Materials of Ancient Irish liistory, Dublin, 1878 ; 
Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remains of Ireland, 
London, 1831 ; Thurneysen, ‘ Mittelirische Verslehren,’ Irische 
Texle, 3rd ser. i., Leipzig, 1891 ; Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. v., ‘The Proceedings of the great Bardic Institu- 
tion,’ Dublin, 1860 ; O'Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Galt 3 , London, 1907 ; Keating, 
History of Ireland (Irish Texts Society’s ed. 1908), iii. 93 ff. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, 1884 ; Hyde, Literary 
History of Ireland, London, 1899. 

Douglas Hyde. 

BARDS (Welsh). — I. Definition and scope of 
the term. — In Welsh the modem form of the term 
for a poet is barcld [«&£= English soft th~[, but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word ‘epica’ is glossed as bardctul [=mod. Welsh 
barddoV\. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p. 1070),. ‘tubicen’ is explained as barth [#A = W. 
dd] hirgorn (‘ the bard of the long horn ’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term * bard ’ preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Posidonius, quoted by 
Athenseus (vi. 49, p. 246 c ' d ), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as /SdpSot ( bardoi ), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of pdpSoi, ouareis ( vates ), and SpvlSai ( druiaai ) as 
‘ three tribes ’ (~pia 4>0\a) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘ composers _ of hymns and poets ’ 

( vftvyral Kal iroerjTal). Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as ‘ composers of 
songs ’ (rronp-al p.e'kQv), while he further states that 
they sang, accompanied by instruments like lyres, 
praising some ana reviling others. One of these 
instruments in use among the Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, crwth). It will be seen from these refer- 
ences that the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and < one of the most 
characteristic features of the’ development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 1 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace or it in the Italic languages’ 
while the term corresponding to oidreis (Lat. vates, 
Irish fdith, Welsh gwawd, ‘ song’) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope nob only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
posed by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 
Caesar (de Hell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individual rather than a social product. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains many 
poems and lines of true insight and real aesthetic 
beauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws. — In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (l) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cadeinog 
( ‘ the throned bard ’) ; (2) Bardd teulu { the bar 
of the house-host or retinue ’) ; and (3) bards 
the lowest grade, who were called sometime 
Clerwyr, sometimes Oferfeirdd > 

bards’), and sometimes Beirdd Yspydeit ( 
receiving entertainment ’). The throned bar 
next below the judge of the court in the PP 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the hou 
sat on one hand of the chief of the house 
the lower portion, the chief of the household beuig 
a son of the king, or his nephew, < or so 0 f 
member of the blood-royal. One of the . 

the chief of the household, we are tol , 
place the harp in the hands of the ba 
household at the three principal feast ( . 

Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One o P 
leges, too, was that he could have a , T eg ^ re 

hard of the household whenever he m g _ ^ 

it. One section of the Welsh J ^ VS , e , o{ the 

the duties and privileges of the b 

household,’ and among them the follov. ^ 


* He is to have his land free, and his ^orse m. clothing 
his linen clothing from the queen, ana ™ steward at the 
from the king. He is to have the clothes of t chaired 

three principal festivals. When a song is de ^ j of tb» 
bard is to begin, the first song of God and the eccoo ^ 
king who shin own the palace, or, if there be none, 
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sing ot another king. After the chaired bard, the hard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If tiic 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the ball may not 
be disturbed by him. He is to have a cow, or an ov, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing tlie “Monarchy of Britain "to them. When he 
shall go w i tii other bards he Is to have tlio share of two.' 

The throned bard, or chief of soil", who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

'He is to haie his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and neat of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions lie is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
wiicn lie may have finished his instruction. He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not recciied it from her before. He Is to have tho amobj/r 
(“ nurriage-fee ’’) of the daughters of tho minstrels. He Is to 
lodge with the etllinv (“heir-apparent") ' 

For n bard of unusual skill the term prudydd 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
song was obtained by a bardic contest [ymrysson) 
in the form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymryssoti of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still' extant (see Myvyrian Archaiology-, p. 15-la). 
Other terms used in the medisevnl period were 
Citlfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfnrdd, tlie earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poem i., 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, nnd also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even the vcncerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller ( cyfancydd ), 
and the term Mabinoqi , representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh medireval narrative, appears to 
be derived from mabinog, a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple bard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the mediieval vaticinations 
(dcirogamtu), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collado Canonum (Paris, Bibl. 
not.), 3182 (prior to end of 11th cent.), dorgidd (or 
darguid—demvydd) is a gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’ and 
means ‘ a seer.’ 

3- The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.— The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents: (1) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters, made by C. Vcltius Aquilinus luvcncus, in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written In the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are Ironi all Indications 
contemporary with tho Wol«!i glosses ot the Oth century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some ot those contained in 
the Black Book ol Carmarthen (see below), nnd the second a 
personal poem expressive ol loneliness and sadness, ol tho same 
genre as the ‘Llywarch lien' poetry ol the Black Book o! 
Carmarthen and tho Red Book ol Hcrgest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this tvpo of early 
poetry. 

(2) An 11th cent. MS of St. Augustine’s ‘dc 
Trinitate ,’ now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion ot tlie late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a worn of Welsh verso have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David’s (1071-1 0S0). These lines aie of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have 6 ome fragments in tbo Book of Ancirin (see 
below). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen (I2th and 
early 13th cent.). 

This IIS contains some poems by Cynddelw Brydydd Itawr, 
which are undoubtedly o! the 12 th cent. ; also certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Jlyrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These vaticina- 
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tions are expansions of tile legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Mrrlix). The first poem in this 
MS deals with ttie same topic in tho form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of tlie features of tbo 
poetry ot tlie Black Book ot Carmarthen Is the fondness which 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addition to tlie preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Stanzas of the Graves,' a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters nnd episodes. Part of the Interest of 
these poems consists in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to tho prose narratives of the Mabinogion nnd Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to tho allusions nnd summaries of the Triads. 
The poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a few englynion (‘stanzas’). Occasionally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find a note ot 
genuine poetry, ns in the graphic description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
Oth cent., since it is similar In style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Codex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of moro objective 
heroic poems descriptive of battle and adventure. 

(4) The Book of Ancirin (early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,’ a long poem 
ot OSS lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Gordian 
Tulvulch,’ ‘Gordian Adebon,’ ‘Gorchan Cynvelyn,’ and 
1 Gorchan Mnehlorw.’ tho last-mentioned poem being attributed 
hi the MS to Taliessin. Part of It is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, nnd a dose analysis of it shows that 
it consists in parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ‘ the Gododin.' ‘The Gododin,' too, when analyzed, reteals 
signs of being of a composite character; It contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and beries of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘Tlie Gododin’ is best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catractli, 
fought between the Britons of the North anrl tho men of Deira 
and Bernicla. The family which holds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which C.uion ah 
Clydno Eiddln and Uricn llhcged belonged. It Is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,’ Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that ho was a leading figure 
In this cycle. 

(5) The Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection ot poetry that has dear links 
of connexion with tho earlier heroic cycle. Just ns in the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin Is brought Into the 
foreground and mado tlie mouthpiece of prophecy, so in tho 
Book ol Taliessin the legend of Taliessin Is taken ns a basis, and 
ho is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which In the course ol lus trans- 
formations he had been present. Tho poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to tho monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that It was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather thnn a professional bard. Much of tho 
interest of tills j x;e try, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved tor us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mnbinogion nnd the Triads, nnd, among them, 
some very Interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We iiere find, too, references to certain of tho characters of the 
Pour Branches ot tho Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
tlie account giren ot them in prose. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence ot being poems of the heroic tvpo, cognate 
with ‘the Gododin 'and tho oldest parts of tlie Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that tbo interest appears 
to centre round Uricn Itbegcd. 

(6) ThcEcd Booh of Hcrgest (14th and 15th cents.). 

Tills MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 

Is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the 6 amo strata as 
tlie MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the typo attributed to Llywarch Hen, aa, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Uricn Rhegcd. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, ami 
the topography suggests that Powys (.Mid* Wales) was tho chief 
region where it was developed. It is in tiiis body of poetry 
tliat much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pro*Norman was doubtless 
composed in tho Norman period ; and eoiiio of tlie poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Infract MarchcU) t near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Bed Book of Hcrgest was copied. 

(7) In tlie White Book of Rhydderch and tho Red 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
exuniple, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Kulhwch and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may bo older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. 

There can bo little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is macfe to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry. 

4 . The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogynfeirdd.’ — 
This body of poetry is contained in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It is not improbable that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This poetry shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique : the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty ; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
aesthetic charm. The following are the chief re- 
presentatives of this type of Welsh poetry in the 
12th and 13th centuries : — 

Meilir (1120-1X60), the bard of Gruffydd nb Cynan, prince of 
Gwynedd. Gwalchmai, son of Meilir (1160-1190), the bard of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan’s son, Owain Gwynedd. This poet, as his 
poem * Gwalchmai’a Delight ’ shows, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1150-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales). His verse is 
distinguished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in a'poem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of beauty which characterized 
his contemporary Gwalchmai. Owain Cyveiliog (1150-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of ‘The Gododin’ and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
bard, whose love-poemB have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Nature had its representatives in Wales even amid the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab Llywelyn (1160-1220) wrote for the most 
part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
Iorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras (1190-1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais, Llywelyn Farad, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwalchmai composed a very striking elegy 
on Nest, daughter of Hywel. During this period poetry, too, 
was composed in honour of the Lord Rhys of Deheubarth (S. 
Wales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phylip Brydydd (1200-1250), and by Prydydd Bychan (1210- 
1260). Intnisbodyofpoetrywefind, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating in the 
elegy written by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1260-1300) on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
in 1282. This elegy is one of the finest in the Welsh language. 

5 , Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation. — It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


leading families became successors to the princes in 
their support of the poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than tnat of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Penmynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry VII. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
ana ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crucis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
priories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Monmouth, were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would appear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruffudd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einion 
Lygliw, Llywelyn Goch ab Meurig Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion Lygliw is best known as the author 
of a poem on Myfamvy of Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegy on Lleucu Llwyd of Pennal, 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
poems characterized in many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot he determined 
with certainty, but he flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th century. It is clear from his poetry that he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetic tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s skill 
consists in hiB power of describing the essentials of an object or 
a Beene in a few telling lines. His Bpirit is that of a refined 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and the various series, which 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cywydd, a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last two lines of 
an englyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the poetry of the earlier 
period, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym appears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple and lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetry, and he is succeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his was the sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1350), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
of the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charrn of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry vil. we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political interest, as in the poems of 
Iolo Goch (late 14th and early I5th cent), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), Guttor 
Glyn (1430-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these periods are 
reflected also in the Brucliau, or ‘ Vaticmia, to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetiy was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not complete without being embodied in 
verse. This lea to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetched comparisons. 

The chief imitators of Dafydd nb Gwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1830-1330), Bedo Aerddren (c. 1480) and Bedo Brwynllys (e. 
1460), Bedo Phylip Bach (c. 14S0), leuan Deulwyn (1400-1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480). 

The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 
eriod with the life of their country, ana theiroftcn 
igli sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such ns tne North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March - 
winil’ (e. 1350), and also Iolo Goch, Meredydd ah 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo BrwynlJys, Hywel Dafi ( c . 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, Iorwerth Fynglwyd, leuan Deulwyn, 
and others flourished ; while there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorongh study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period w'ere in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Boses. In these 
poems, too, we see the contrast between Welsh 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
practically English garrisons established in Wales. 

In some cases the bardic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Ilowel Swrdwal 
(1370-1420) and leuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Pen! lyn and leuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Rhys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. The poets who most reflect 
political movements during this period are Iolo 
Goch, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Glyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry vil. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Lhvyd addressed to ‘ Henry VII. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born.’ Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry VII. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 

One of the most striking features of this period 
is the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this period, too, the bardic profession became so 
popular that its maintenance threatened to become 
a burden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh hards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of their patrons, it is certain that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1451 had a very 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve ns a 
bardic assize for the repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were GrafFudd ab Nicolas, 
a prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a hard from South Wales ; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from tlie zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorganshire bards rebelled against the strin- 


gency of this system, and sot up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the Welsh tradition, came in also. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was given to poetic com- 
position, and the number oi professional bards 
steadily grew. In 1524 and 156S, Eisteddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, had again t-o he held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description and in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Gruffuda Hiraotliog, was the 
teacher of some of the leading hards of the Second 
Caenvys Eisteddfod, such as Simwnt Fychan, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Ll£n. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
portant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 
Merionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabetli and James I., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of Rug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
Welsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful poetry of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see Iolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine (esthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Ll$n, some 
very striking and graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day. — During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, which were strongly 
Royalist in sympathy. Moreover, the Welsh 
gentry had ceased by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Commonwealth that Huw Morus of Pontymeibion 
in East Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of tne ‘Rhys Goch ah Rhiccert’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs of Wales. The brothers Gruftiidd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardndwy carried 
on the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles I. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles II., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1G93-1714 by Owen 
Griffith of Llanystunidwy. The newer and freer 
type of poetry was also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, etc., which began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was be- 
ginning to appeal to a new Welsh-speaking public. 
In tlie middle of the 18th cent, an able family of 
Welshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young Welshmen of scholar- 
ship and genius to compose and publish poetry of a 
high order in the Welsh tongue. Tlie antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Llwyd 
(Lliuyd), keeper of the Ashmoiean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and. it is significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goronwy Owen, Evan 
Evans (Ieuan Brydydd Hir), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns by writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn m Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, 0 thou great Jehovah,’ and 
‘ O’er those gloomy hills of darkness ’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh -reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
iu many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and lolo 
Morgannwg. The competitions connected with 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now afforded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twin o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘Interludes,’ sought 
to supply the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some portions of Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent, is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religious and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent, have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this important period, 
which may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (1802- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The aesthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current "Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
present day, and poetic expression is in no sense 
behind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of the Welsh people. ° 
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1862 (?) ; J. Morris Jones, articles on the Welsh Gorsedd in 
Cymru, puhl. by the Welsh National Press Co., Carnarvon, 
1896 ; William Rowlands (Gwilym Lleyn), Llyj ryddiacth y 
Cymry, Llanidloes, 1869 ; Transactions of Cymdcithas Lien 
Cymru, ills, i.-vi., Cardiff, 1900-1905 ; Matthew Arnold, The 
Study of Celtic Literature, 1891 ; W. Lewis Jones, Caniadau 
Cymru, Bangor, 1897 ; T. A. Levi, Caneuan Cymru, Swansea, 
1896; O. M. Edwards, Cyfres y Fil (reprints of Welsh 
poets), Conway (the series began to appear about 1896) ; 
E. O. Jones, Welsh Lyrics (translations of Welsh poems), 
Bangor, 1896 ; Gorchcstion Beirdd Cymru, 1st ed. Shrewsbury, 
1773, 2nd ed. Carnarvon, 1864 ; Dafydd ab Gwilym (from the 
collection of Owen Jones and William Gwen), London, 1780, 
2nd ed., ed. by Cynddelw, Liverpool, 1873 ; the lolo MSS, 
1st ed. Llandovery, 1848, 2nd ed. Liverpool, 1888 ; Cowell, art. 
‘Dafydd ab Gwilym,’ in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 101 (July 1878); 
Arthur Hughes, Cywyddau Cymru, Bangor, 1908 ; W. J. 
Gruffydd, Y Flodeugerdd Newydd, Cardiff, 1009 ; E. Anwyl, 
Grammar of Old Welsh Poetry, Denbigh, 1909. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. — SeeBilDDHA. 


BARNABITES. — The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of S. Paul Decollate (commonly called 
‘Barnabites’ from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1547) goes 
back to the beginning of tlie 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Church of 
Rome (May 27_, 1897). About the year 1530_ Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘ venerable ’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the people, and_ m 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 

^ By liis Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 
commences, Vota per quee in hunnilitatis spmtu, 
Clement vil. granted to Zaccaria and to lerrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Pam 
in. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicis recoraa- 
tionis Clementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and Pastoral is 
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officii cur a, etc. (Dec. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
direct dependence on the Holy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges ; and finally, 
Julius III. confirmed the Order by his Brief of 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationi congruit ct convenit hones- 
tati, etc. (cf. Zitterce et Oonstitutiones SS. PP. 
pro Congregat. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Apostoli, 
Rome, 1S53, p. 3fif.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul III. in 1535. 

But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (+ Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia (f Oct. 23, 1545), and by then- 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16tli cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
fraternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless oi the hatred which they began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have e.xpected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 
ublic. They were accused before the Republic of 
eing political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biograjia di S. 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert, ii. p. 251). 

I. Colleges. — Shortly after this time the Barna- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afford an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of the Barna- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come : in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
in 1881 ; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
in 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1573 ; Vercelli in 1574 ; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander VII. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Pisa in 1594 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816 ; Novara in 
1539 ; Sanseverino m 1601 ; in Lodi, S. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822 ; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775, and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 


established in 1837 ; Acqui in the same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 160S, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
1818, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from I860; in Turin, S. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Bamabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paolo il Vecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre ; Aquila, 1610 ; 
Foligno, 1612 ; Tortona, 1618 ; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664 ; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Qneree from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814 ; Piacenza, 1632 ; 
Reggio, 1664 ; Alessandria, 1659 ; Crema, 1664 ; 
Parma, 1668; Udine, 1680; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711 ; Porto Maurizio, 1736 ; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836 ; S. Felice-a- 
Cancello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2 . Missions. — The first mission of the Bama- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
p'ather Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul v., King Henry iv. of France 
obtained some Bamabites to labour in B6arn in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Galvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortund Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time S. Francis 
de Sales introduced them -into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Bamabites were thus 
able to penetrate from Bdarn and Savoy into 
France. AVe may cite among the houses of Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Bourg- Saint- Anddol, Loches, 
Bazas, Gudret, Oldron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owing 
to the influence and goodwill of the celebrated 
Russian count, Gregory Sehouvaloff, who had 
passed from the Orthodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Bamabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Comelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Bamabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Bamabites were sent into Austria by Urban Viii. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand II. for some ‘ religious ’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Bamabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Bamabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin; The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it ; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years, he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict xiv. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
the Durmesc Umpire by the Barnabite missionary Sangermano, 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1803 (d. 1819). After Calchi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xiv. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built — at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls ; at Ava a 
church; at Pegu a church and house 1 at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocca 0 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1760, when Nerini was 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon ni. Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1770), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher. Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead hut a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius vii. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lamhruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f 1851) ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (+ 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (f 1843), who were 
made bishops, the former of Forll, the latter of 
Assisi ; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grandi (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church : 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (f 1592) ; Carlo Bascapb, bishop of 
Novara (t 1615) ; Juste Gu6rin, prince and bishop 
of Genoa ; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin ; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tornielli (annalist) ; Redento Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer) ; Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominique De la Mofcte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians) ; Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1S65, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (f 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Barnabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘ religious ’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3 . Constitutions. — The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
(Constitutiones Clerr. Begg. S. Pauli Decollatilibris 
qucittuor distinct m, Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIH. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules : — The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All the members of the Order owe 
him obedience, hut at the same time eveiy member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander vm. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier ( History of Religious 
Orders, p. 363) : 

‘Besides the last-days ol the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years.’ 

The Congregation of the Barnabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria ; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia ,* and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every house has its _ own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may be changed 
at the end of every year, or may be re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines tiie affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Litsraturf.. — F r. L. Barelii, ilcmoric dcU' origine fonda- 
zione avanzamenti ecc. della Congregaz. de Chienci Regolari 
di S. Paolo , 2 vols.. Bologna, 1703-1707 ; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregat. Clerr. Regg. S. P. ah cjus primordiis ad 
initivm ecce, xvi., Koine, 1S52 ; L. Ungarelii, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e Congreg. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli, vol. i. (the only 
one published). Rome, 1840; Pietro Grazioli, Prccstantium 
Virorum qtti in Congregal. S. Pauli vulgo Rarnabitarum 
memoria nostra Jlorucmnt, Bologna, 17fil ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fili biografici di insigni Bamabiti, Oremn, 1870 ; Collezione di 
rite dcipiu distinti rtligiosi della Congregazione dri Chier. JIB. 
di S. Paolo detti Bamabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1S5S-1SG2 ; Helyot, 
Histoire del ordres monastigues, iv. 100-110, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-10; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 300-803, 
New York, 1894 ; Helmbucher, Orden und Kongrcgationen dcr 
latholischen Kirehe 3, iii. 270-274, S vols., Paderborn, 1903 ; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled 
chiejly from native Documents . . . and translated from his 
MS by William. Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 18S5) ; 
Griffin), Della Vita ai Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto { 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelii 
will shortly be published by the writer of this article. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA.— i. Name and history. — The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Valo- 
dara ( vain , ‘banyan-tree,’ udara, ‘canty’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove’ ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a local legend {BG vii. 
820) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in \V. India. Other early names were 
Chandavatl, ‘city of sandalwood ’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Cliandan ’ ; Viravati or Virakslietra, * land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. 170A onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
°Peshwfi and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( ‘ cowherd ’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Piitan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked tne temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1200, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pllajl Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2. Statistics of religion. — The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79’22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8 ’54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9 - 02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3*31 per cent.) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-tliirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Siiktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two lost classes there ore few 
sub-sects, tlie divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; and the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand ’ (Dafahina-marm) 
and ' left-hand ’ ( Vama-margi), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantnk cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kablrpantlns are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.B. 1485-1512) ; 
and the Ganesapanthi are worshippers of Ganesa 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

* Though thus there are three principal sects In the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, hut are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It Is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists’ ( Census Report , 1001, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Ivhan- 
doba, ‘ sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the Mariithas have 
mainly sprung (BG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall ( Asiatic Studies *, 
i. 30) writes : 

1 These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for Burmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3. Hinduism. — In its public and private worship 
( piija ) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twiee-bom’ ( dvija ) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
theanimjsticbasisof tliefaithisshown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets ; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose ( Herpestes munqo), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal ( Ficus 
religiosa), and the acacia; of stones representing 
Siva, Visnu, and GaneSa, and the concli-shell ; of 
jewellery and hooks of account ; and of arras carried 
by the military classes ( Census Rep. 1901, i. 12211'.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages; and the domestic rules of ritual (sath- 
skara) prescribed for eacli stage of life — conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal ; Bechrfiji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yoni, 
or symbol of the female sex {BG vii. 609 ff.) ; and 
Kamalf on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4. Jains. — The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are. important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration ( Census Rep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5- Animists. — The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubl&, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these lias its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagat, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, KavSdio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother- goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are woi shipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dravidian (wli. see) tribes (ib. i. 153 

6 . Parsis. — One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsari, which tliey occupied in a.p. 
1142, after leaving their lirst settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous iire-tcmples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here burns the sacred fire, which they claim to 
have brought with them from Persia (BG vii. 566 
jDosahhai Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis , 1884, 
i. 37 ; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7 . Christians. — The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 iiad in 1901 increased to 7691. 

IitTKRATtmn.— J. A. Dalai, Census Report , 1001, vol. xvili. 
of Reports of the Census of India ; F. A. H. Elliott, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. vii., 1853; J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs,, 1813 ; 
A. K. Forbes, Rds Maid, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat ", 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elfiot-Dowson, Hist, of India, 1800-77 ; Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Bocal Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, 1880 ; J. Grant 
Duff, History of the Mahraltas s, 1873. W. CROOKE. 

BARSOM (Av. baresman). — ‘ Barsom ’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-wire roefs (f«I) — used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis — representing the, cut steins 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used ; the lowest permissible 
number seems to have been three, while the 
numbers five, seven, and nine arc also mentioned. 
The number now varies between live and thirty- 
throe. These small rods, as used to-day, are hound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Ilaug’s Essays, p. 396 fF. , and 
Darmesteter, Lc Zend-Avesta, i. p. lxxiii. f.gsee 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
with the holy water ( zaoOra , zor), and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasna, or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three shows that, the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i. 10, iii. 12, as applying 
to the ratus of the yasna ceremony. What 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
dearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of barcziS, Vedic 
Skr. barhis , the ‘straw cushion’ upon which the 
gods of the Veda were supposed to sit, as they 
descended in response to the sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were spread — and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva- worshippers and of the Ahura- { Asura -) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘ Veda’ and ‘ Avesta’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore.* 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology : chiefly the word ‘ spread,’ which is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic barhis. The 
rod-twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread ’ now, except 
upon the mdh-ru (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But th eoarhis was 
and is ‘ spread ’ as * straw ’ ; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper: 1 He “spreads 35 [the verh used is 
{nrorrAo’creiv'] the softest grass he can, get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it.’ (This item, by the 


way, is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
how long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behistun, etc., where Awamazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon heaven.’ *) 

The barsom is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- , 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gath as 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
he understood by all serious Parsi worshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets,’ 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, hut 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inquiries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is hut the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted (Fas. xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation’ ( zaoBra ), it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated (Fas. iv. ; Visp. xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice (Fas. ii., which hears the special name of 
Barsam YaSt ; cf. Yas. xxii. ; Visp. ii.) ; an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘ one should offer barsom an acta long, a yava 
(grain ?) broad ’ ( Vend. xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the Srol Darun, which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life (Yas. iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 

‘ the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nirangistan xc. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) botli to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesba 
Spentas’ (Yas. Ivii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
the blessing of that element (Yas. lxii. 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered (Fas. lxxi. 23) 
and which are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice ( Visp . x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated ( Visp. xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to he made by the 
‘Aryan lands’ to Tishfcrya (Yt. viii. 58); with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mitlira (Yt. x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 


* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers : Strabo, p. 7S3, rat S’ fVujSar iroiourrai [se. ot, Mayot] 
rroAvy vpavoi' paBStov pvpiKlviov Aorrur Seapm (carexoms ! 
Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicanders ihenaca, 613, 
koI roi -9 pdrrei; food pdpbots parrewabai ; and the ACCS 

of St. Sira, Rom., May, iv. 17. 0 (written in the, reign of 
Dhosroes ir. , d. 628), to fvAo Si' e/taytvtw Kara -wrov 
Zwpodorpou SatponwSt) jrapaSomv. It 19 likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Ezmit, Against the Sects, 
trf Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp . 02, 07; Hoffmann, Auszuge avs 
•yr. Aktcn pers. Martyrcr, Leipzig, I860, pp. 04, 111), it 

should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e.g. Pinches, 
DU iv. 029) see in the words of Ezk 8 1 *, and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ’ an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
we probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, hBi ii. 1403), 
ind it may also be suggested, at least tentatively,, that the 
v niDf, ‘twigs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god), of Is 17 
nay likewise refer to the barsom.— L. H. G.) 
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mediator (Yt. x. 137-139) ; and, in turn, barsom is 
among tlie offerings to be made to Haoma (Yas. 
xxv. 3). Even Aiiura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Viiyn, tbe Wind { Yt. xv. 2), and to Aslii, 
Righteousness ( Yt. xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose offering includes the barsom [Yt. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis (q.v.) must be invoked 
[Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to tlie sun (Nydyii i. 16), the fire [Yas. lxii. 1), 
Mithra and Kama Hvastra [Vend. iii. 1), and 
Anahitn (Yt. v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapitliwina, or midday sacrifice (Afringan iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the -virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
tlie Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and a,J the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Talimuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that tlie corrupt passage Yalt 
xv. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who lias 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom (Vend. iii. 15-17 ; cf. Sayast la- 
Sayast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suffering from leucorriiea must keep Jialf that 
distance (Vend. xvi. 4; cf. Sayast la-Siiyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33 ; Sad Far Ixviii. 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (J Vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to the degree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important r&le (Vend. xii. 1 fi'.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified ( Vend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom within a year after such an act ( Vend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(aSemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
offered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma (Vend. ix. 66-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (udra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to 'holy men,’ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse -with a men- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
(Vend, xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands’ (Nirangistdn 
Ixviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Nirang. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nirang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) lxix.- 
lxx., lxxiv., lxxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy translation) ; Sayast 
la-Sayast viii. IS ; Fddistan-l Diriik xliii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of MdnUScikar iii. 13 ; Damie- 
steter, Lc Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahrain 
Yt. ii. .30), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘ as in the reign 
of King Vistasp’ (Bahrain Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatological data connected with the barsom see 
Bahrain Yt. iii. 29, 37). The barsom might be 
consecrated by women (Sayast la-Sayast x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if tbe 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cat from nn 
improper plant, or was held toward the north, tbe 
region of the demons (. Sayast Id-Suyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Dinharf viii. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dinci-i- 
Mcdnog l-Khrat Ivii. 2S); it played a part 'on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war’ { Dlnkart VIII. 
xxvi. 24) ; and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom-ordeal (barcsmoJc-varih) 
was known (Flnlcart viii. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

Tlie barsom is also mentioned in tlie Persian 
Sdh-Ndmah, which records that King BalirAni 
Gur and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his band, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, II 
Libro dei re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Reliatselc, JBASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five-twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram II. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
bolding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and tbe other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu lc lieutcnunt-gtnCral J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modem times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by- 
small wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records tbe use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree; and at the present time ‘in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with a slender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was m Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living brandies (Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also Yasna. 

Literature. — Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1804, 
pp. 31, 342 ff. ; Haug-. Essays on the Parsis s , London, 1884, 
p. 3DG ff. ; Wilson, Parti Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231 ; 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Loots H. Gray. 

BARTER. — Barter is tbe name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and tbe incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange tbe two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commodity and 
the desire of each to part with his own superfluities. 
Thus tlie fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to tbe use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between ; 
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some substance would be adopted for the double 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve those utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and approximate 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopted would vary with tiie locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be hero pursued ; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. Money. 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use ; the term pur- 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in land or baiter. In 1 K 6 ,M * we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ‘ gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘ Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc. , and partly by money wages. If we con- 
sider real wages, i.c. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modern 
times wo find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Mart, which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to be measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (g.v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. It is usually a 
case of a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. Modem trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency j promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ‘representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports ; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her population), is transacted with the trans- 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 
lish the equalization of the debts. The operations 
ecome a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
articular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
y a bill. These bills are exchanged, i.e. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But country 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, anti are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world-wide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 

Liteiutore. — J evons, Afonsj/(Lond. 1S7C) ; Bastabl.e, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 18S7) ; Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, Note on * Barter ’ (bond. 1007). 

G. Akmitage-Smith. 
BASIL.— See Cappadocian Theology. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.— x. Sources. 
— Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Ear. xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basilides 
are coupled hy Irenreus (I. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archclaus (c. 55 in 
Boutli, Bel. Sac. v. 196) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, we nave no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited Egypt, had. some warrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, but we shall 
probably be safe in accepting the usual view.(cf. 
Clem. Strom, vii. 106) that his work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* He 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. l.c.). His 
chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippolytus ( Philos . vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Christ. They also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. Basilides 
wrote a work entitled Exegetica, that is, ‘Exposi- 
tions,’ in 24 books (Strom, iv. 88 ; Euseb. HE 
iv, 7. 7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen (Horn. 1 in 
Luc.) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with his facilities for in- 
formation should be mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Basilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odes ; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
— first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical with the Parcenctics mentioned by Epi- 
phanius (xxxii. 3) ; secondly, a treatise on the 
Parasitic Soul (Strom, ii. 113); and, . thirdly, 
Expositions of the Prophet Parchor , which must 
have contained at least tw o books, since we have 
a quotation from the second (Strom, vi. 53). 

The problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
plexing and baffling kind. The accounts given of 
Basilides’ system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new' evidence which has come to light has 
made the problem still more difficult. Before the 
publication of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information w'ere the 
account of the system in Irenmus’ great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Basilides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities ivere so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neander (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Iremeus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Basilidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenrous, we should 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies, now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication, Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which differs fundamentally 
from that of irenmus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Ulilhorn, Baur, Moller, and 
Hort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by Hilgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides’ 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped, by a forgery seems to be losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 

* E. Schwartz argues that we must take Basilides and Satur- 
rnlua i at least to the tune of Trajan, probably earlier (Weber den 
loader Sohne Zebedaei, 1904, p. 20f.), He think 3 that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic claims to possess a tradition from 
the Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘tendency ’ chronology 
of their opponents. 


the later Basilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of Archelaus , containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made accessible by C. H. Beeson 
in 1906 (‘ Hegemonius, Acta Archelai,’ in Die gr. 
christl. Schrytsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
very intelligible. 

The view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon m an article in Hermathena, entitled ' The 
Cross References in the Philosophumena.’ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he nad often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars ; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
as a zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, the unscrupulous dealei 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and tnese were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous bishop, who in 
this wav included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed Attention was 
drawn to Salmon’s article by Harnack ( ThLZ x. 
[1S85] 506 f.), and in his Gesch. des NT Canons 
(1889, i. 765 f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stahelin in a 
special investigation, ‘Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
polvts,’ TV, 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
little about Basilides, but Sfahelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this pait of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt (Gnost. Schriften in kopt. 
Sprache, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kruger (PRE 3 , s.v.). 
It has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond (Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, hut by Anz 
(Zur Fragc nach dem Ursprung des Gnostiztsmus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that 'this hypothesis offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Harnack, who in 
I his Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with greater reserve in 
his Chronot. der altchristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present 'writer can only lepeat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stahelin’s work in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stahelin himself 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure public property, it is 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the. very striking difl'eience in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stfihelin’s view that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was trying to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicule, which would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to palm off his forgeries as genuine. Rather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative power 
not infenor to that displayed in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the strange language which the 
authoT employs by his effort to explain the in- 
explicable — all the more that his language has 
parallels in that of other deep thinkers. Moreover, 
Stahelin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenmus, whereas several scholars 
who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have recognized that it is very difheult to harmonize 
Tremeus with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, lie at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonins 
in the Acts of Archclaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial had some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the arguments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
{Smitli-Wace, DOB i. 277 a ). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kruger ( ,PBE 3 ii. 431) 
as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘ the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system 1 ( Gnosticismus , 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Hamaclc ; while Kruger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we should reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty-four books on the Gospels 
which bore the title Exegctica. The real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Manichansm made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 
genuine, it must rank with those preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that we have no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine. — We may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems which 
have come down to us. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a complete 
system. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts which profess to give us the original 
system. 

(«} We take first that of Ircnccus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Satumilus. 

According to Irenams, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, ana represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
Dj namis. From the last two came the first series of princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic seiies, who created 
the second heaven ; and so on till 3G5 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the woild, 
and divided it among themselves. Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, t'.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, but nt the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Cyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemiesin the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal, He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he is a 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arts, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels in the 365 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in which He ascended 
and descended, nas Caulacau ; and just as Caulacau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
of the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 

It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenaeus by reference to the other heresiologists 
who give us an essentially identical system ; but 
there are some features which call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
vindicate the superiority of Irenteus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement of Alexandria [Strom, iff. 
508 fiF. ) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfleiderer ( Urchristcntum 2 , ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19 17 ), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five A Sons are interpolated 
between the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct the original 
system by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
lie built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset has pointed out parallels to the scheme as 
given by Irenaeus. The name Caulacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

* 1 Quemadmodmn et mundus nomen esse tn quo^dicunt 
desccndisse et ascendisse saluatorcm, esso Caulacau (Iren. 
adv. Hear. i. 21). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unintelligible in its present form. HiigemeJd 
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sufficiently clear that ft is intended to he the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 28 10 . 
The statement in Tertuliian {do P noser. Seer. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basil ides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenseus. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Abrasax, or more rarely Abraxas, on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally agreed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harnack says : 
‘Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively' of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian ’ (A It christ. Lit. i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like Mfiflpds and NeIXos, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(b) The account given by Hippolytus. 

This account starts with n very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise God above all the limitations involved in 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing — 
using the term in a sense similar to that In which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken as a negation of ail existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term • willed ' 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, hut containing within it the promise and 
potency of ail life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative w ord of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just as the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or tiie peacock’s egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

IVithin this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in tex-ture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his flight- to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 

(Ketzerpeschichte, p. 10?) proposes to strike out mundus as 
a marginal gloss on Caulacau, and to read ejus tor ewe after 
n omen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the Latin as follows I or rpSiror kcli to i- Kocyor or afia 
rival, ev <3, ic.t.A. This he then emends : or rpuiror xai to axocrpov 
ovopa, iv o’, k.t.a., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
tho Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.’ 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenleld makes no difference to the mam point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent tore the name 
Caulacau; Irenmus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, hut is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans, Epiphanius derives it from 
* line,’ in Is 2810, This is corroborated by a statement 

of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
added. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept’ and ‘here a 
little. Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been a 
Gnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
xttached. 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and became the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken irom it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the contused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to he the limit of space. And since he was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and Know of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoad. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below the Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Ito 8 ! 0 ff -). And the sons of God are the 
spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contiadict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is tho law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son o! the great Archon as catching illumination 
irom the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that Kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of tho Archon’s son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth Hashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Arehon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, 'The tear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
or the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the S65 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth.) Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now- it was fitting that it should reach the 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus the Son ol Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should he sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ W’as 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to he sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection Ho ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, lea\ ing with each those parts which belonged 
to them ; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of purification, and then, refined JiKe 
the First Skragbii'- ascended to tho non-existent God. The 
same experience "Is treated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and tho Sonships to the non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would he fatal to 

* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stahelin does. The point o! the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 317); and Bousset 
points out ( Uauptproblcme , p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahrimon is malodorous. 

f It has been suggested that this section on 866 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Ublhorn, Das hasilid. System, p. 65 f., and Hort, 
art. ‘Abrasax’ in DOB). 
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them, for they can live only In the conditions In which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence ; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of ail 
orders of existence to tho place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will como the restitution of all things. 

The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its emphatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. For this rejection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 

then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails ; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonsliip down to 
the grossest matter, the goal of history being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle that evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of .(Eons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pleroma, the psychical and material must 
remain outside. Thus Basilides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonsliip is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonsliip is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
beinm for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of afl, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonsliip, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonsliip and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of ‘ the waters above the firmament’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonsliip with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonsliip is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 
nomical in their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Deinionrgos in 


the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historically considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonsliip 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonsliip remains within the 
peed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenreus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Iremeus, and had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenreus’ ncconnt and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that lie took no precaution*- 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Iremeus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenreus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which he believe- (in harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma. Some of the 
mistakes of Irenreus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenreus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
quite a commonplace presentation of ordinary 
Gnostic beliefs, and it is not easy to under-f o ~’d 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if ne 
was capable of nothing better than this. On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blincled by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have had 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
tiie evolutionary theory is incompatible with the 
nature of Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
( Gnost . Schriften in kopt. Sprachc, 1892 , p. 423 ), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one - title 
to be a Gno-tic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations.* 

( d ) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Irenteus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenreus’ account. . It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
points IreniEus is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
‘fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 
preted it of the passage, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.' It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxos is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenrcus are slight and 
general, and they are also points of contact with 
Hippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Archon. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would he very difficult to 
reconcile Irenmus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenaaus does not present us 
witli the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Irenteus as a secondary authority who employed 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(c) We should he warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the quotation in the Acts of Archelaus. Probably 
we should not he justified in denying that, the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basiliaes’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles — 
light and darkness — leading their own life in lgnor- 

* Bousset considers that the PhilosopMimena presents us noth 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus' 
version: 'One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic ot the Gnosis. I cannot 
disaii er that this is correct. It is found only In a few systems, 
and In none so pure as in the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the .Eons, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
Jpons (Barbelo Gnosis, Vaientinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the comprehension of the Gnosis ‘ (Hauplproblcine, p.129). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply affected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
Ail then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to form the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover how far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the approximately 
Manichsean theory which is here put forward was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosophumenu. But 
possibly Basilides may have felt that it illustrated 
his own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a dualistic strain within it, 
ana Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet Parchor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcopb. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Plierecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e. probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may peihaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words. 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 
passions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modem 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious differences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the .Trojan horse which embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise be 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational soul ought to be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions. This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com. on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Bo 7 9 , 1 1 was alive apart from 
the law once,’ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suflering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suffering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyulom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants suffered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 

‘ He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering ’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 

‘ The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘ I will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmic by 
„ nature. In other Avoids, that portion of mankind 
Avliich is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the Avorld from Avliich it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith Avas held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians ; and in this they Avere dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, Avho exalted 
knoAvledge in comparison Avith it. They did not 
regard it, lioAvever, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free Avill, but as one Avhich he possesses by 
nature. It Avas interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight Avliich penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3 . Formative influences. — The uncertainty Avhich 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tencfs also to its sources. Those Avho accept the 
account of the Philosophumcna generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy, but they 


do not folloAv Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question Avhether this influence Avas 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, hoAvever, 
only Avhat Ave should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but a feAV scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfieiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that Ave can hardly' avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
Avith the doctrine of transmigration ; Avhile the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called Avill of God, quoted bv Clement 
[Strom, iv. 12 ), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, Avhat is 
this, Pfieiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics ? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, Avhich AA r e learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He. explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism Avlueh has found favour Avith several 
modern Avriters. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
Avider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
resent to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
aps it Avill be Dest to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides Avas in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (Avhich Avould have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories Avhich Avere sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the Avay of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it Avas vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel Avhich contained portions of MattheAv, 
Luke, and John, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
Avas naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he Avas in- 
fluenced by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically' certain, for reasons already 
given, that, Avhether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he OAved a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, Avere too exalted for many of 
his folloAvers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We haA'e 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, Avhere Epiplianius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing tOAvards the close of the 4th century. The state- 
ment made by J erome [Ep. 75. 3 ; aa Vigilant. 0), 
that there AA'ere Basilidians in Spain in Ms time, is 
incorrect. They Avere Manichajans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnoit. 
Schriftcn, 562). 

Literature. — Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides m the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Histoire dc Hamchec et au 

* Of. what Harnaek says as to the blending o! religions: ‘ It is 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion mthpndia, 
however, does seem probable’ (Mission and Expansion*, hag. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen 1 r 
his Iteligionsgesch. Erklarung, 1900. 
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Haniehlisme, 1734-S9, li. 1-OS Lardncr’s discussion in his 
History of Heretics, 1780, rests a pood deal on Beausohre. 

Ot the later literature the following may bo mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Enlicicll. der vomehmsl. gnosl. Systeme, 1816, 
nnd Church History. Eng. tr. IS50-58 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Ally. 
Rtztg. 1824, p. 825 ft., and SK, 1830, p. 305 tf. ; Baur, ChristL 
Gnon's, 1835, History, Eng. tr. 1879 ; Lipsius, Gnosticism us, 
I860; Moder, Gcsch. der Kocmolagie, 1SC0 ; Mansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875; Hiigenfeld, Kelzergesch. des Urchristentums, 
JSS4; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1837; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Introd. d 
IVtude du Gnosticisms, Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1007. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject : Jacobi, llasilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sentential, 1852; Uhlhom, Das Rasilid. System, 1855, 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness ol Hlppolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number ol publications, 
Hiigenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbiieher (1858), his J lid. Apoca- 
lyplik (1857), and articles in his Zlschr. d. mssenschafil. Theol. 
tor 1802 and 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur's discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbiieher for 1850, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘Das unsprung!. Basilid. System,’ in Zlschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch , 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PREt. The 
article in PRE * by G. Kruger rules out the Philosophuinena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Ircnams being treated as 
secondary- Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urchnstentum 2 (1602) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenasus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hlppolytus, Clement, and Origcn. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pflcidereds judgment Clement o[ Alexandria supports the 
account of Hip poly tus. The question of Indian origin is dls- 
cuBsed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ’Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms; the System of Basilides’ ( JRAS , 1002). It should 
finally be added thatEnglish readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DOB, with 
which should be taken his articles on * Abrasax * and * Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ’ {ib.), nnd the chapter In J. Drummond's Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain somencconntof Basilides. 
A v ery interesting recent discussion may be seen In J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1007. A. S. PEAKE. 


BASKET. — Two lands of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods : the 

KaroSv (edveor, Kavaarpov, Kdvia~rpav, KavtoKiov, Lut. 

canistrum) and the KdXaOos. The Karovs is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Koch]; Pollux, vii. 176), nnd 
therefore to be derived from Kara or xdrra (Lat. 
canna, cf. Korai's in Heliod. JEthiopica, p. 114). 
At on early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Horn. II. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od. x. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229 a ). Wooden sarea are 
recorded for his own time by Eustath. {Od. i. 141). 
This basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to he served at meals (cf. Horn. II. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od._ iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
ouXoxjirat, ‘sacrificial barley’ {cf. Zielien, Hermes, 
xxxvii. 391 fF.; Stengel, ib. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athenebefore making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the kgiw with the ovhai 
in the sacrifice of a victim (Horn. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
m the bnsket (Eur. EL 810 f., 1142; Aristoph. 
Peace, 948 +schol. ). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression * to place the knife on the basket ’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll., init., 
cf. Stengel, Hcrm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets (or ippara, Aristoph. 
t.c.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
**• 713, and, for the Attic Thargelia, Proclus on 
Hes. TForAr and Lavs, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford]; see 
mso Dieterich, AR1V via. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
billets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
(cf. Hock, Griech. Weihcgebrauche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense {Ail. Var. Hitt. xi. 5 ; Heliodor. JEth. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by the 
basket and the water for ablution, wlucli closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxiL 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace, 
D5Gf. ; Eur. Her. Fur. 926?., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpxeeBai xavow (Eur. El. 1142, Iph. Aid. 1470; 
JEschin. in Ctcs. 120; Menaud. Perth. 340 f., Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel {Hcrm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad AEschyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
scliol. /Eschin. l.c.). That tvdpxtoOai is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use o? more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. El. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43+scIiol., 863; Phero- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock] ; Dittenberger, Sylld 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the Karoos is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Micliaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259 ; and, e.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3 f. (in gilt bronze), 
6f. (ib.); 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘ old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 6, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame: M$v\or); 685, 2; 
70 0b, B 32 (in bronze) ; Kara. xdXKa. vopmsd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Micliaelis, op. cit. 
p, 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the iirun-drai 
’EXevatvbder of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Sylll 

587, 116 ; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) ( IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (ib. 2424, 13), 
from ASgina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588, 5 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. 3 

588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to tho Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?] : ip06v, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (xar^ta xpldcta], 
golden baskets: ‘ inscriptionum templi Diana 
Thermiiie longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (GIG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can he well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Rom. 
Mitt. v. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must he remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer's opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer.Joum. of Archceol. xi. 423 ff. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxLx., pi. 45 (cf. Rom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
I) belongs to this class. An affinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycenaean monuments, and known as 
‘horns of consecration’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), fig. I ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25; see Hub. Schmidt, Perl, phtlol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945 ; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Mycenrean clay basket with 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pemier, Ausonia, i. 110; Arch. Am. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos.-pbilol. Kl. xxiv. 2, p. 81 , pi. xxriii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. (s.v. torpiavloes) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets ’ (cf. IGA ii, 420, 10 f.). Perhaps Leacock 
(de Pompis Greeds, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket {IGA if. 
754, 29 f.) with this custom. As a sacred object 
the basket is touched by the Geraras when tney 
swear an oath to tiie Basilissa in front of the altar 
([Demosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, Rhein. Mus. xiii. 474* ff). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl [savy^bpos). 
Leacock’s opinion ( loc . cit. p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
sufficient support in Aristoph. Birds , 850, 864. 
The canephoros, who was of good family {Philo- 
chorus ap. Harpocr. s.v.) and of virtuous de- 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253 f. ; GIG 3602 f. ; Ov. 
Met. ii. 711 ; Porpliyr. ad Hor. Serm. i. 3, 10f.), 
was rubbed over with flour (Aristoph. Ekkl. 732 ; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacris, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
258, Lys. 1188 ff ; [Pint. ] X. Orat. vit. p. 852 b +IGA 
ii. 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, cf . ii. 2, p. 98 ff. ) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros, ‘ girl carrying 
a settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1551, Ekkl. 
732 f. ; Hesych. s.v.). Some of these reports may 
bear special reference to the Panathenrea (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. cit. 20 ff. ; Leacock, loc. cit. 9ff.). As 
a preparation for the pompc, the canephoros took a 
cleansing bath in flowing water ([Plut.] Amat. narr. 
p. 771 f.). According to Menander’s Epitrep. 
221 ff., married women also participated as cane- 
phoroi, probably of Demeter (rijs 0eoD), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46 ; cf. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Mcnand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ‘Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph. 
Ach. 241 ff. ). First comes the canephoros , then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Dicaeopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtcmpd d. Athcnaia, p. 81 ; there is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, Kultusalt , 2 
pi. i. 4). Basket and phallos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Plut.] de Cupid, div. p. 527 d , cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. vii. 410, 3f.) — the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs ; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Lys. 646 f., where the basKet- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age {ib. 643 ff. ). Golden 
baskets with drapxal aTr&vrwv are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach. 242=Suid. s.v. savovv. The 
basket-bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos (RA xxv. 1873, 178 ; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 349 ; ii. 5, 3185, 32). At 
the Panathencean festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (A”, orat. v. p. 852°, cf. his speech irepl 
Kavrjtpbpwv, Harpocrat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized os basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 20, 
133) ; hut it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 21, 137) ; we must give prefer 
ence to Leacock’s opinion {loc. cit. p. 14) that 
most of these girls were only basket-bearers 
honoris causa. The kclvouv is held by the hicropoios 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii. 
31, 1) ; the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259) ; it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Robert, 
GGA clxi. 533 f.). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes ( IGA ii. 
6, 421 cd, 51 f. [soon after B.c. 308]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaic canephoros 
{IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathencea a 
number of basket-hearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, SyllA 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (sbpat dtrb r&v r.avuiv) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon {IGA ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, basket-hearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
caneplioroi at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-tlieatre {IGA iii. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Soteira (?) {IGA ii. 1387); of the Pythian 
Apollo {IGA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-hearers, 
who participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State-embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Cidte 
<L Apollon Pythien d Athdncs, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]) ; of the Eleusinia {IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompc i8 recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
1508=Suid. s.v. cr/cidSaor ]) ; of Asklepios {IGA iii. 
921 ; cf. the canephoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii. 
916); of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual {IGA ii. 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods {IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 249) ; of Serapis 
{Ephem. arch. 1895, 10 2) ; of Isis {IGA ii. 1355) ; of 
Serapis and Isis {IGA iii. 923 ; cf. Busch, de Sera- 
ide et Iside in Gracia cultis, p. 16). Basket- 
earers of uncertain cults are found in IGA iii. 
920, 922, 924 ; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recorded inTheocrit. ii. 66 f. 
+ schol., and a canephoros in the pompc of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
xv. 151 ; cf. the savS. v[vy<f>iKd], IGA ii. 6 78 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7005 B, 25. There were basket-hearers in 
Bceotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basilens ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr. p. 771 b ) ; at Delphi (Heliod. AEth. iii. 2) ; on 
Delos (cf. Schoefl’er, * de Deli xnsulte rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (cf. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145 f. ; BCH iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) (i5. 380 f.), of Artemis 
{BCR xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos {BCR vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) {BCR vii. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Rusch, op. cit. 
p. 52) {CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (Busch, 
op. cit. p. 51 n., 35, 2. 3, ana the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8 ; BCH vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) {BCH vii. 368, 17 
[the quotation, BCR vi. 346 added by Schociler, 
op. cit. p. 241, isnottobe found]), of the same god- 
dess used for dating {’ AOyvaiov, iv. 462, 16) ; in_t he 
Troad of the Ilian Athene {CIG 3602 f.) ; in Pisidin 
(Termessos) of Artemis {CIG 4362) ; in Knria 
(Kasossos) of Zeus {SWA W, phil.-hist. Kl. cxxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of ArsinoS 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Pr tester und Tcmpel 
im hellenistischen Aeayplcn, ii. 266 f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.c. 267-6 (Otto, op. 
cit. i. 157, 3 ; a list of these basket-hearers, «6. 
185 ff, ii. 324 f.). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded B,C, 183-2 {ib. i. 101 list, 
ib. 195, ii. 325 f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros ’ were written by Anaxandridcs (Kock, ii. 
1-13) and Menander {iii. 73). Two bronze statue3 of 
liasket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 5) ; a basket-bearer by Skopas (Plin. II N xxxvi. 
25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on eaeb side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, Rip. de la stat. i. 217, ii. 425 f. ). 

The canistmm (mostly of willow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. xx. 9, 8 ; Thesaur. 1. 1. iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
Jin. i. 706 ; Symm. Ep. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult : at the Termin- 
alia (Ov. Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]), in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433 a ]) — both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greek influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Man, Pompeii, p. 
100). Canistrarice, corresponding to canephoroi , 
are recorded only in Africa (C7A viii. 9321 [Ca'sarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, lib-1 12919 [Car- 
thage]) ; the canistrarice of the clea Ccelestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
4438). There are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Cielestis Aug.) at Timgad [Rev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cani- 
strarii and the cannophori ( —cannarum gestatorcs ) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the collegium) canoforo(rum ) at Soepinum, OIL ix. 
2480) ; see Mommsen, OIL viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 

ThexdXaflor (xaXaWa-xos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the navovr ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoph. Lys. 579; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf. e.g. Heliod. JEth. iii. 2; Eustatli. Od. iv. 
131 ; Reinach, Ripert. de la stat. i. 76 ; Stephani, 
Compt. rend, de S. Pctersb. 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. UN xxi. 23). As a symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
Demeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 25 f . ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. S14). In the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart drawn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis ; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim, h. Cer. Iff., 120 ff.). 
Tins calathos is depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
[Rhein. Mvs. 1. 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. v. 121 ff., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archmol. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Elcusin. Knits, 
p- 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., 
Ptolemaios Pliiladelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to ASsch. in Ctcs. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in the formula cleverly inter- 
preted by Dieterich ( Mithraslitvrgie , p. 125 f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl. Schr. 

361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Fate, p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
w>y foundation for the derivation of the chest out 
of the calathos (ib.). A cakifto-procession in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
hh inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Aw. Mitt. xx. 242), according to which a priest of 
Uemeter presented a plaited calathos, and attended 
to the avarpopi of the calathos, wdiich took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


lot. Eustath, (Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygsean 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present ivriter considers 
Nilsson’s supposition ( Gr . Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated daemonic calathoi. If rea-lly 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Heleneplioria (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223 a ), 
then here, too, we have a dremonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the Baered dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos- dance (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. iv. 105; Hes. s.u.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal- 
linicus ( Vila Hypatii, p. 96, ed. Bonn). Eor fifty 
days, while this festivallasted, no journey wasunder- 
taken. We must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavininm 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the 1st cent, before or after 
Christ(AZAilftZZ. xxiv. p. 413) 13) is certainly closely 
connected with this procession. Here women are 
invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, hut do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352); such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Aik. Mitt. l.c. 
414 f.). The caZaf/ios-worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back by Nilsson (op. cit. 
p. 254 f.) to the Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
Bendis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Thcb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. USA, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p. 434*). The 
liknon does not belong here (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in tne present writer’s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim ) with the real basket is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already he observed 
in the Mycenrean age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21ft), pi. i. 1, 
iii. 2. 3); then it is transferred to the ehthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. Deubner. 

BASQUES. — The Basques, Eskualdunac ,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 
part of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
Departement des Basses Pyr6n6es. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France — 
600,000 in all — i.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the dibris of a language. 

i. Language. — Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 

* Leiijarraga (Pref. to NT, 1671) calls them ffeuscaldunac, 
and their language Beuscara. Their name means ‘Holders of 
Heuscara.’ — [E. S. Dodgson.) 
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once covered the whole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undecipliered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or ‘ letras desconocidas ’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in different parts of Spain, t but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees. £ That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would he denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2. Religion. — There is a like difficulty with 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘lucem dubiam.’ § The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
year Art-izarra, || ‘the between star,’ the star 
between night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon, IT and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius Italicus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind.ff Iberian 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Homan pantheon, like those of other peoples ; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions.^ Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘ Heraus-corrtsehe.’ §§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 

* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prilfung der Pntersuchungen fiber 
Urbewohner Bispaniens vennittelst der vaskischen Spraehe 
(Berlin, 1821 (French tr. by A. Marrast, Paris, 1868]) ; Theodor 
Mommsen, Rom. GeschA vol. v. cap. ii. p. 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

f Puyol y Campo, in Boletin de la R. A. de la Bistona, vol. 
xvi. p. 321 (Madrid, 1890) ; Strabo, lib. iii. (cap. i. vol. i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchmtz, 1829). 

t llonumenta Lingua Ibcriccc, ed. Aemilius Hubner, p. cxli 
(Berlin, 1893). 

§ Bib. iii. cap. ii. p. 225 (ijv koAoGox AovicepSovfliav). 

\ Art-izarra means the ‘ morning-star ’ at any time of the 
year. It is translated by lucero, estrella del Norte, i.e. ‘morning- 
star,’ 'day-star,' ‘star of the North' in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902) ; and by ‘ belle fetoile qui 
parait 5. I'horlzou, 5 1’est, annon?ant l'aurore’ in that of M. 
Salaberry (Bayonne, 1857). The syllable art here has (probably) 
nothing to do with arte meaning ‘ middle,’ ‘between,’ but would 
be derived from argitu, ‘enlightened,’ like arlhcitse (Ac 6 21 ) 
in Beifarroga's New Testament of 1671, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatse means ‘ beginning' and art is a contraction of 
argitu, ‘ brightened,’ ‘ lighted,’ or, just possibly, of arrji, ‘ light,’ 
with a euphonic t interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn’ or 1 beginning-of-lignt.’— (E.S.D.] 

1 Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1829). 

** Lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 248. 

tf Silius Italicus, Punicorum, iii. 340-343. 

OIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1809) 2593. IOM, Anderon, 2599. 
XOM, Candiedoni ; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehemni, Minervm Belisamro, etc. 

56 Julien Sacaze, Inscriptions antiques des Pyrinics, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 107, 210, 214, 844 ; I. F. Bladi, Epigraphic 
antique de la Gascogne, No. 166 (Bordeaux, 1SS5). In the 
inscription in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill Dear Atberatze (Tardets), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HERAVS 

CORR+SE 
HE. 

The + riBes above the other letters. Can it be a double Tf 
Hubner thought it was for IT. Ncratwcor might mean ‘inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Sehe 
may stand for modem Basque selti, ' servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as inSeixes at Seville. Corri, now pom, when used with- 
out a prefix as a compound, means ‘naked,’ ‘bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ' red,' Iiko the flesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FANO 
HERAUS 
CORR+SE 
HE-SACRVM 
O VAL.VALE 

RIANVS. (E.S.D.J 


3 ; Pre-historic remains. — The pre-liistorio re- 
mains and megalitliic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, * bulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in Basqueland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several hear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, ana on the pal m En Ze vs 
Sepawts another in Portugal ‘ Serapi Pantheo.’ 
The remains of the Cerro de Tos Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius.:}: 

4. Name of God. — The name of God in modern 
Basque is Jaungoiko, Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 
last three are considered to he dialectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would he literally Jaun, 
* the Lord or Master,’ goiko ‘ of the Height. Jaun 
is used in Basque like Senor in Spanish — applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Roncal Gaiko means ‘ the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bon aparte maintains that J aungoiko is a con traction 
for / aungoikokoa, ‘ the Lord of the Moon. ’ § Vinson 
holds that the ‘ Lord Moon 5 makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases Avuvipuf 
rtvl 8etp, and "Erioi o£ rods K aWa'iKotrs dOtovs <pa<rt, the 
other to rats trava-eX -grots vvKTtop.W The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help ; they 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, hut do not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 
popular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
helps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terms, hut expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the 16tb and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes V 

5. Religious dances and other customs. — Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very different from that of ordinary mediaeval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved a whole series of manly dances from 
the tune when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, the animal dances and the religious 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are : 
in la Soule, the Hartz, or bear dance, in which the 

* D. Emilio Hubner, La Arqueologia de Esparto, p. 254 


’Barcelona, 1SS5). , .... 

t Boletin de la R. A. de la Bistona, tom. x. 242, xiv. 66C< ; 
OIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast-days, still cry Yau. Is it the Hebrew Jabweb, or is it the 
root of yautxi, meaning- ‘jump’ ?— JE.S.D.) . 

J Diseursos leidos ante la Academia de la Bistona en la 
reeepcion publico. de L. J . de Dios de la Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875) ; A. Engel, ‘Rapport sur une Mission ArcMologiquc cn 
Espagne (1S91),’ in N out clips A r chives des Missions saenOfiquet 
•t littiraires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 1892), 

§ A. Hovelacque, E. I’icot, and J. Vinson, 21 flanges de 
Linguisligue el d' Anthropologic, p. 209 (Paris, 1S80), and The 
Academy, 3 March 1S77. 

! Lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong. Gaiko is the 
southern Basque equivalent of gauko, ‘of the night.' The 
noon is considered in that part of Basqueianu as the Highl- 
ight.' — (E.S.D.) * 

1 Pierre de Lancre, Tableaux de Vmconstance des mauvaij 
tnges el dimons (Paris, 1612); D. J. A. Lorente, But. Cnt.de 
a Jnquisicidn de Espafta, cap. xv, (Madrid, 18 — ) f.ittercr 
iocietatis Jem, Annorum duonim, JC 13 , 1014, repniiied by 
> r of. Vinson in Revue de Linguistique, xxxih. -09 (Pari?, 1300). 
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Iambs ( achouriae ) also appear ; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Ackeri, or fox dance, in 
Guipuzcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seizes at Seville is well known ; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque.! 
■Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, hut are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers.! Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
< gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and hx 
them in elaborate, ana often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holders over the tom bs of their parents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them : 

‘ In decitnis dandis legitlmi, in oblationibus altarium assueti 
approbantur per unumquemque enira diem, dnm nd ecclesiam 
Navarros xadit, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aufc alicujus 
Bubstantiie obiationem Deo tacit. 1 II 

6. Civil laws. — In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain. If The Englishman who knows 
their language best says : 1 The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religions, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, hut with less cause.’ ** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalisin remarks on 
this ‘double caractfcre enrinemment reiigieux et 
dGmocratiqne.’ ft Bascle de Lagrbze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques : 
‘le For (i.c. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du jirGtre dans la celebration du mariage, qu’il 
considfere comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

* Augustin Chaho, Biarritz , entre les Pyrenees et VOcian, 
T°‘- u. caps, xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845); D. T. Ignacio de 
Guip&zcoaco Itantra, p. 13, R. Baroja llonostian, 
18.4 ; Manuel de Larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipuzcoa, 
PP- 201-245. 

t EsKuaiduna, Le Manuserit du vieux cure, 1 Deo. 1893. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guiiu.ir.con. on the least ol San 
Roque.— 1E.S.D.) 

1 J J. Riaflo, Viajes de Extranieros por Espana en el Siglo 
OT- (Madrid, 1879). 

§ Larramendi, Corografia, p. 194 : 1 No es creibie, si nose » e 
v nuwho pan y cera que se ofrece 1 ; D. Pablo do Gorosabei, 
a otic ms de lascosas memorablesde Guipuzcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii. 
“Mb A sec. 4 (Tolosa, 1900). 

iCoaexdeSaint-Jacqxies-de-ComposteUe , p. 18. 

P 0 "} Eierdait, in Revue du Clergi frangais, tom. xxv. p. 
52.% 15 Feb. 1901. 

„ * Spencer Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr. 

Criticism, p. 39 (privately printed, 1901). 

it Lh. Bernadou, Lee Petes de la Tradition Basque a St. Jean 
ie Luz, 1S97, p. 44 f. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should he solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia ’ 
or ‘ segun la ley de Roma ’ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals, f The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
beginning of the 19th cent.! The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Gnipiizcon.§ But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas, 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case under any pretext whatever ; || no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a session lost his vote for that day. If When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1757, when Ferdinand vi., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an older to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey tlie mandate of any bishops, ft This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture: the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property.!! The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain. §§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Serorac, with 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland.HII Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier, HY were typical Basques, the one a Guipfiz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can he traced in their 
writings. In this way this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited shove, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Baseos, Paris-Lisbon, 1902 ; 
Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 

Wentworth Webster. 

* G. B. de Lagrize, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Paris, 1SS2). 

t Puero General de Navarre, lib. v. tit. iii.-vi. (Pamplona, 
I860). 

5 Larramendi, Corografia de Guipuzcoa, p. 109 f. ; Diccionario 
Geografico-Hislorico de Espana, sea L t. i. s.w. ‘Adios,’ 
1 Alquiza,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ Larramendi, op. oil. p. 109. 

I Pueros de Guipiizcoa, tit. xx\i. cap. iv. (re-impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

Ch. Bernadou, Les Fetes de la Tradition Basque, p. 44 f. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castille and Leon, vol. i., Preface xxii.-xxv. ; 
Don Juan Margnrit(el Gerundense), ‘Paralipomenon Hispania), 1 
in Andreas Schott’s Hispanicv illustrates, 4 vols. (Frank/ort, 
1603-S) : ‘ liliusque cineres . . . in mare projecerunt.’ 

it Quademo de las Lcyes y Agravios reparados del aiio de 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1758). 

U G. B. de Lagrize, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. p. 210, 
Histoire du droit dans les Pyrinies, p. 182 (Paris, 1867). 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322 ; H. O. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy % p. sio (Boston, 1884). 

Ill Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 £f. 

*iU Eoheverri = ‘house new* = Newhouse, viz. Echaverri, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
»re found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR— BAXTER 


BATESAR. — A town situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lab. 26° 56' 
6" N. ; long. 78° 35' 7" E. It is important as 
the scene of a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Karttik 
(October-November). The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as Yate^vara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree (vata).’ 
The present temple was bnilt by one of the Rajas 
of Bhadavar in A.D. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Suryapura, ‘ city of the sun 1 ; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

Literatobe. — C unningham, Archaological Reports, iv. 221ff., 
vii. 6ff. W. CROOKE. 

BATH, BATHING.— See Purification. 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
bahvar, Skr. bhramara, 1 a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals). — 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dravidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhav&nl, and the local saint Guga 
under the name of Zakir Divan (Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore, i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Diilha Deo, the bridegroom- 
god who is invoked at marriages ( ib . i. 119 f.). A 
burnt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also worship a deified ascetic named Shiiha 
Baba, a member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Faqirs, It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 78 ff.). The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worship 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
village-god, and Bar Paharl, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of Mara ng Buru, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 

* Pigs, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to KudrasinT, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig ; the 
worshippers eat the rest.' They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object * being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living ’ (Risley, ib. i. 80 f.}. 

Literature. — For the true Bawariyas, J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report oj the Sirsa District, 1886, p. 123 ; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 228 fit. 

W. Crooke. 

BAXTER.— 

t. Life. — Richard Baxter was bom on 12th November 1616. 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adeney of Rowton, in the same 
county. The cider Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was born he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions. Hii 
mother died in 1634, and his father married again. 

Baxter’s early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Jlr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
Wroxcter, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
had the run of a great library', and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened m him the sense 
of Divine things ; but The Bruised Reed, bv Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of God and the freenes3 of the redemption of 
Christ. From hie youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his oiders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. What 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘ Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 
‘ was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequalitytban in Baxter’s person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
rigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ (.Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography , p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy -six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 Baxter was offered the headmastershlp of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
minster his name was henceforward to he associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the good of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and -discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his first work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till 1660. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromwell’s religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church ; it repudiated Prelacy 
without enforcing Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One object of his government was the purification 
of the ministiy. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, hut 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministiy and the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of Cromwell, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but be 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, hut this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
forma] ministry within the Church of England came to an end- 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state; 
and ms wife, Margaret Chariton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts ; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wifeand his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, ns he says, he ‘ never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away, 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
James n. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 16S8 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him in stern reality, and on 
8th December 1091 he passed to the saints’ everlasting rest. 

2 . Works and influence. — Baxter ivas a most 
prolific author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
logical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints' Everlasting Rest, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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coirespondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra - 
onlinary productiveness as a writer as w r ell as liis 
ow n statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now foi gotten, but some of them 
aie classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘Bead any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Oime, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads : — Works on the Evidences of Religion ; on 
the Doctrines of Religion ; on Conversion ; on 
Christian Experience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Communion ; on Nonconformity ; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an aigument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude — won through 
experience as well as ratiocination — that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readeis — even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof — upon the same rook of 
assured conviction as himself. Of liis numerous 
works there are at least tliree which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints' Ever- 
lasting Rest, The Call to the Unconverted, and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The hist of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name is associated. It was published in 1650, 
haying been conceived and for the most part 
xyritten towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Thomas Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. * The marginal citations,’ 
he explains, ‘I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilgrim's Progress, or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and tnough the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work._ In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Companions of the Devout Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.' 

'There reigns in Baxter's writings, and not least in “The 
Saints' Rest," a robust and masculine eloquence ; nor do these 
want trom time to tune rare and unsought felicities of language, 
winch once heard can scared} be forgotten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of woids, the booh might have been written 
Jesterdaj . There is hardly one » Inch bus become obsolete ; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in lus writings. This may not he a great matter; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that alter more than two 
hundred years so it should be ; and we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, ol the abiding populant} of the 
book ’ (Companions of the Deiout Life, p. 8S f.j. 

In the work itself Baxter fiist dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘Rest, ’and then characteristically 
sets himself to piove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctiine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33 u ‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
0 house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints’ Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In liis lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and influence with Law’s Serious Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It bieatlies a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entnety in pulpit addiess, the 
fervour and force of its reason eel appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salviamcs: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theology. Dr. Sliedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year ; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (The Christian 
Minister, p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and widely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp, 96-114), are replete with maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
Reformed Pastor has had a very w ide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s writings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he w as too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in liis various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
■Poetical Fragments’ is, however, included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs nob to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, ana he exemplified his own lines 
in a most literal sense, for 

'He preached, asnever sure to preach again. 

Ana as a dying man to dying men.’ 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
stiove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18th cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

Literature. — There ie an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1SJ0, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of Rational Biography, 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists , A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton's 
Religion in England, 1878, ii. 180-ISO ; see also F. J. Powicke, 
‘Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Mcth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1909. See also end of § 3 . THOMAS NlCOL. 

3 . Distinctive doctrine. — In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns ; 
on one side ‘Antinomianism,’ on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream,’ and in the centre ‘ Truth,’ * that which I 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘ Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three books: ‘Pacifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disputations. ’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex hello pax was his motto ; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, m keen words for which he afterwards 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that lie was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every man 
to shoot at.’ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arminian; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘ when sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, ana to love, and seek, and call for Peace ’ ; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, ana the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
modeiate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘the best 
catechism I ever saw yet’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions ; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation; and his 
views expanded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. The following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangelical view : 

‘ It is not God but man that lost his goodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it. . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s gin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of Ilis wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘ Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to Judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
His own image and be holy ns lie is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
guilt which lay on us, nor jet a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
fession of Eaith, Preface). 

( b ) Extent of Redemption. — ‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : this is, He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ ( End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification. — ‘Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ [Conf. of 
Faith). Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.’ He lays the 
greatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(d) Grace. — Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might he resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(e) Election. — He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for God is the causeof grace but not of sin. 

(/) Immanence of God. — Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

‘ As all being isoriginallj' from God, so there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they' would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ ‘The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God. But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.’ 

{g) The Trinity. — In his Methodus Theologim — 
his only Latin work — Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and _ though 
Baxter’s reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansel. 

(A) Inspiration of Scripture. — There is a passage 
in the Saints’ Rest, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modem Christian scholars. 

‘ They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Chnst, 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other godly 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds wcico 
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ire drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
testimony Of the writing os being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handlcth the 
substance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
circumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, Isis views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modem 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Reliquiae Baxtcriancc 
(1096), Baxter wrote down ‘ the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that lie now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

•My certainty that 1 am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God : my certainty that there is c God is greater than 
ray certainty that He requireth love and holiness : my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of rev. ard and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith: my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture : my certainty of this is 
greater than of the canonicalness of some books.' 

Baxter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary efforts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon nil 
who never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with such are much unknown to us.’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘ In things necessary, unity ; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; m all things, charity.’ 

Lite RAT ium.— Baxter's principal doctrinal works are : Aphor- 
isms of Justification, IMS ; Confession of Faith, 1656 J Catholic 
Theology, 1076 ; Methodus Theologice Christiance, 1031 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1001; Rtligvite Baxtcriancc, 1090; 
Cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter, 18S3, chs. viii.-x. ; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on 'Baxter' in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1SS3, p. 209 IT. ; B. Jowett's Biographical Sermons, 
1S99; M'Adam Muir, Religious HVi'fer* of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of $ a. 

Martin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.— The word ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, by del, bitdcl, bidcll , from O.E. 
bcodan (from which our word ‘ hid ’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command’; in mediteval Latin, 
bidcllus or bedellns ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to he 
‘herald,’ ‘one who announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So vElfric (a.d. 1000), translating Ex 32 5 ; 
Ormulum 632 (a.d. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
'Cristess bidell’; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), when 
translating Dn 3 4 . The secondary meaning is ‘ an 
executive officer wlio represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.y. in describing a bishop as ‘Godes hudel,’ R. 
Moms, O.E. Horn. i. 117, A.D. 1175), Misapplied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Laices of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, vyon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each hearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
' * hedellu8 ’ who is mace-hearer and also janitor. 


In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a * beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts os 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parisli officer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
vf England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v. ‘ Bedelli ’), it is declared that ‘ any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 8 Henry VI., II. i. 140 if., where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch the 
beadle,’ wlio, when he comes, whins the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus ; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scotic6, bcdcral, bedral, bedclal, 
betheral ) lias charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine sen ice. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish, lie carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
lie is the messenger of the minister in parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, hut not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
yarded himsell, as an Important official. * I'm half a minister 
mjsel’, now that 1 am bedel,’ said the beadle In the Bride of 
Lammcrmoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who had been 
' with him.’ The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 
A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. 1 It's sair fashed 
wi' time pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and oiten shrewd critic of services and 
Eenuons. ‘Gude coorse (coarse) country wark' was a city 
church -officer's estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance: and joung licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and * dour ’ silence. 1 1 alius (always) 
liked that sermon’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognised had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of ‘ remarking.’ The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body of 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, led to the character of 
beadles os a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
dnv, however, when the special temptation just referred to has 
been remoied, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 

LrrECATCRK. — Murray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol, 1. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken) ; Du Cange, Glossnrium, s.v. * Bedelli ’; 
Hunter, Encyclopedic Diet. vol. fi. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet. vol. L ; Whitney, Century Diet. ; Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character"!, Edinburgh, 1800 ; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1801 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Review, Sept. 3, 190S. IlENKY COWAN. 

BEARD. — The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-classification. As a characteristic of the 
face, it appears long and flowing as a heard chiefly 
among the Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aborigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 103) explains how the Scythians ‘ who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates oilers a different ex- 
planation. ‘ For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth ’ (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 139 f., Oxford, 190S). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
beard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East ; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ (Doughty, Arabia Dc- 
serta, i. 250). To pull it is to inflict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Gerinin, before I speak a 
wise word ’ ( Pappe with Hatchet, 15S9 ; cf. Oxford 
Diet, s.v.), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual is shown in the command not to ‘mar the 
comers of thy beard ’ (Lv 19 37 ) ; the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting off one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S 10 4 ), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job l so , 2 S 19 s4 , Ezr 9 3 , Is 15 s , 
Jer 41 s . The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history find illustration in Herod, 
ii. 36: ‘The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads ; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves himself before he enters 
the presence of Pharaoh, Gn 41 14 ], the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial beards were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
square at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
or the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8 12 ). The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure to paradise ’ 

( EBr “, s. v.). Such a practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘ me ’ and ‘ not me,’ wherein all that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The story goes 
that Selim I. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh uJ-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut off' their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘bearded’ 
and the ‘shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘ giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifferent as to 
offending the Creator and good taste,’ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest - protector, and 
adding, ‘ were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, a satire on 
the effeminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 
grow after the fashion of the Greek philosophers. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage : ‘ Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175 ; viii. 104)], about which 
eriod the Romans submitted their chins to 
arbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut off their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not wholly removed from the domain, of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of which 
‘custom,’ as Pindar says (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.’ The Spaniards shaved off' their beards 
because Philip V. could not grow one ; and the 
French did the same because Louis xin. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, wore 
beards in imitation of Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘ three hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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■were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of ail promises made in the document itself 1 
(EBr 9 , s. v.). 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited weaiers of beards from sitting at the 
great table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came {temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beaids, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beaids of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yeaily tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London, Stow records that in 1563 
'Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portiaits of Charles X. and of the Cavaliers show 
uliat mode of tiimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles II. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met with opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

Literature. — In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
354-360, and Social England, London, 1S94, i. 480, m. 673; 
Perrot, Art. in Chaldea, u 137 ; art. ‘ Beard,’ in EBr$ in. 462. 

Edward Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyptic).— See Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION. — i. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a Particular diocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other associated boay. Only 
with this restiiction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of bis parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization {q.v.} by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2 - History. — The present custom dates from a 
Lull of Urban VIII. m 1634 ( Ccelestis Hierusalem 
ciues, July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic, authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xiv. (Lambertini), tie Servorum Dei Beatifi- 
cations et Beatorum Canonizatione. It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn ; e.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
re £ al ded as canonized or only beatified 
[ae Servorum Dei, etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


Polycarp (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it dill'ers essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, hut merely 
as those whose viitues had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘ Apotheose ’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnairc des antiquitts grecques 
et romaines, t. i. pp. 323-327). But none the 
less many lites ana symbols common to the 
Chiistian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christiau hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analog}’ and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Ligendes hagiographiquefi, Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noali, 
Abiaham, Isaac, etc. ( Controv ., Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs {q.v.), whose relics 
were regaided with reverence, and on whose 
tombs aitais were set up (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
dit culte chrttien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). But no public veneration was allowed 
except by autbonty of the bishop. Registers of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names weie recited at the Eucharist. 1 From 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and fiom 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies ’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints , Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘ confessors,’ i.e. those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue ; and it soon spread still 
moie widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
different usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Borne (cf. Duchesne., Liber Pontif cedis, tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Afiica (Optatus, Hist. Donat. 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine sendee. 
Thei e has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontiil (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnairc 
de Thtologie Catholique, Paris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632) ; but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A suivival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the pieliminaries 
which now precede beatification. The bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘ the venerable servant of God ’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable ’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds — 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, hut to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory vil., all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modem evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osmund, 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict xiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification (op. cit. lib. i. 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church lias come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonization), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander iv., Do rcliqruiis 
ct veneratione sanctorum, 1 170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici, 1. iii. tit. 45), was the first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be within the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276 : * duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita lit nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtu tibus sufiiciant ’). 
From the time of Alexander vil. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict xiv., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. * Postulators ’ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim : a ‘ Promoter of the Faith ’ 
(popularly known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modern pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘ English Martyrs, is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 ff.). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com- 
pleted by canonization (cf. Benedict xiv., op. cit. 
lib. i. cap. xlii. n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck oft' the list of Bcati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
over, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 
gation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 
Dccreta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) tire name of the Bcatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church ; (6) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article Canon- 
ization. 

Literatcrb. — Benedict xi v.,de Servorum Dei Bealificationc 
etBcatorum Canonizatione, 1st ed., 4 vola., Bologna, 1734-1738 
completed in Bcncdicli XIV. font. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia] 
Venice, 17C7 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Rome, 1787-1792); Ferrari, Prompta Biblio- 
theca, Canonica, Rome, 1706, and Paris, 1884; Gardellini 
Dccrcta Authentica Congregations Sacroruin Itituum, Rome 
1898-1901 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de U’htologie 
Catholique, fasc. xi., Paris, 1903 ; Beccari, in Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, li. 861-369, New York, 1903. 

W. H. Hutton. 

BEATITUDE. — See Blessedness (Christian). 


BEAUTY. — It is impossible v'ithin the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, lias received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads ; (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, (iii.) in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modem philosophy, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. In Greek Philosophy.— The Greek is a 
bom artist, and his education affords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless, the appearance of aesthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and before the age 
of Pericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
all the aesthetic theories of the Greeks : Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools : (1) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory, 

1. Platonic-Aristotelian theory. — We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different .works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few hooks 
of the Republic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in {esthetics is so close that their doc- 
trines may he summarized together, as follows : 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
aesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic - Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Piato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘ I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beaut}' as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning ; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which arc formed out of them ; 
, , . for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful ' ( Philebus , 51 ; Jowett .s 
Dialogues of Plato*, 1892, iv. 623). Aristotle 
likewise writes rA yap xaXAi' Iv peytOei *ol 
•Beauty consists of order united to magnitude' 
(Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of tlio universe — air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which ho thinks perfectly beautiful — in tho same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

In the case of a body, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suavitas colons), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
upholders of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate ptedecessors. 

{&} The beautiful is the good. — This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice is the deformity of tho soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of tho word xakoxd- 
7«0At. Is not Thcrsites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart f ‘ Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will bo 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than cither’ (Plato, Re- 
public, vi. 508 ; Jowott, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 


metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between tho Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with Bdnard : ‘ Quand on signalo ici un 
grand nrogrfes dans la science du beau, on sc 
trompc (‘L’Esthdtiqiie d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. ctpolit. 18S7, p. CS3). 

short nccount of the f'htonfc- Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quire* » fey further remarks, (l) Natural I r the theories which 
n»r» Just been expounded are Influenced by the differences of 
ooctrin* In rnetoimysies that separate these two great Greek 
~5“*- eor Plato, reality (and, consequently, beaut}, order, 
•na harmon} ) Is enthroned In a supra-sensual world, of which 
Kimg* perceaed by our senses are onlv a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is linma- 
ln . wt 1 ' , ‘OrT(ered beings, where our Intelligence perceives it, 
uirough the channel of the senses and Its pouer of imagina- 
uon. (2) Amfotle agrees with i’lato in separating the beatiti- 
°, OT * r k the latter having it* whole roirtm dVfre in the 
(mnecit) of nature, as such, without taking into 
*oaonnl the »«thetic value of (his imitation. And, inasmuch , 
»» it ft an imitation of the actual, art Is somen hat depreciated, 
at In it being the help It gives to the 

; nt ! diffusion of morality. (3) Tlato and Aristotle 
is'lcr) imply In certain texts that the beautiful 
ri), vmfcr «n lmyrrsnmi, ami that it gives us pleasure; bat 
Analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
!rJh~ 1 i Ca5 *ottv|Ue» that produce it The ef>jecffr* and onto- 
rnglcal iK'lnt of view domfnat« their resthetfes. 

a. Plotiuian or Neo-Platonic theory. — In the 
j of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new {esthetic formula, which was not 
tong m spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, cxplaincd ( these new ideas in it 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enncads. The first chapter of Book vj. 
is devoted to * Beauty.’ There are in ids doctrine* 
two distinct parts. 

(а) 3 f irst, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platome-Aristotelian argu- 
ment. ‘Is it, as cverj’ body holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with tho additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight! 
In this case, since tho beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be lound in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful ; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should bo beautiful ; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things ’ (Enneads, 
i. B>. 

(б) Secondly, there is a constructive part. Tho 
new argument may be given thus : Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being' 
(Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus tho universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor : the intelligence, the soul of tho world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clenriy understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diflusion— an image borrowed from Plato’s Re- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 

* Everything shines in the world of intelligence- 
... In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is lire ’ (Enntads, v. 8, § 10 ; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (fiyXtua) lms, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from tho domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being ns follows:— The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why tho artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; hut, with his 
eye fixed on the X6y«, or archetypal ideas, lie 
should endeavour to reach tho very source from 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct tho imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. IS THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. — Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed; and even accentuated its {esthetic 
optimism. Tiiey exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.a. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beantv of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa- 
tive, who, in his youth, wrote a troathede Pulchto, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
tolian theories. ‘ Omnis corporis pulcritudo <wt 
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partium congruentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate ’ (de Civitatc Dei, xxii. 19). He lias bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order : ‘ Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua 
loca tribuens dispositio 5 (ib. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo-Platonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the aesthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. In the philosophy of the Middle 
AGES. — It was principally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the IStli century. 
We know only one short work, de Pitlcro, belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples. Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on aesthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo -Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 
but as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful. — ./Esthetic 
activity is an activity of perception : ‘ Fulcrum 
respicit vim cognoscitivam 1 (Summa Thcol. i. 
qutest. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the pleasure or the Beautiful : ' Unde 
pulcra dicuntur qua; visa placent’ (ib.). (Here 
‘ visa ’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an {esthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profound difference between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good : we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordmem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet 1 (ib. I s 2 ae , 
qmest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful. — It is quite 
wrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the Platonic- Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful ; ordo, magni- 
tude, integrilas, debita proportio, cegualitas 
numerosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘ Unde _ pulcrum, 1 says St. Thomas, ‘ in debita 

S ortione consistit 1 (ib. i. qutest. 5, art. 4). ■ And 
etic order is closely connected, on tire one 
band, with the form of beings (forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte rormte ’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


naturas conveniens est pulcritudo 1 (ib. 1» 2 M , qusest. 
54, art. 1). 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
claritas pulcri. — The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
{esthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘resplendentia, 1 ‘ supersplendens 
claritas’), and the more {esthetic will be tne value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo -Dionysius regarding the light of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-Platonism, with which 
pseudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 
Plotinus the theory of light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. IN modern philosophy. — From the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent ; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to {esthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recognize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by archaeological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the way for the discussion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to be a 
second reason : the progress of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of {esthetic phenomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, i.c. as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modern {esthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from. Descartes to 
Kant (17th and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosophy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (19th 
cent.). 

i. From Descartes to Kant. — Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
aesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism. — The Empiricists, reducing all 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797) ; in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
oj the Sublime and the Bcautif id. Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) Rationalism . — Among the intellectnalists or 
rationalists (ratio, ‘ reason who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
(esthetics. It seems as if the intellectnalists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
play such a prominent part in the Cartesian 
doctrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
( Trailt du Beat t, 1715), the Beantiful is something 
that may be approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
writes in Ins Art Pottique • ‘Mais nous que la 
raison k ses rftgles engage. But Leibniz introduces 
into esthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns aesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
.•esthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine lie thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In «rdcr to understand the whole meaning of this statement, 
we ehould hnvo to cite o full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarch}, which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a zrand order. 

Each monad difTcrs In perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by Infinite!} smnll differ- 
ence* : the activities or the representations of each monad— 
and, therefore, of the monad that we arc— differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘distinct Ideas') there Is room for an Indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness. Now, 
beauty hone ot those activities which are inferior In quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the c onfused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotze sav s that German msthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumrarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
(/Esthctica et AEsthcticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beanty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, (esthetics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743—1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(I729-17SG). ‘Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘vanishes 
auny as soon as we try to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of Ills 
Anfangsgriinac der schbncn Wisscnschaften, 1748— 
1750) thus expresses himself : ‘ The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with tiie naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2, In Kantian philosophy. — The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, hut all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s (esthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics ; and just as, in the Kritik 
acr reinen thtoretisch.cn Vcrnunft, and the Kritik 
<hr rcinen praktischen Vcrnunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik dcr Urthcilskmft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
lmt a law. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an (esthetic judgment which unites all men by 
reason of their _ nature (synthetic judgment « 
priori ) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 
interested contemplation into free piny. The 
object of representation is intended to plea«c mo 
—subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 
‘Schbnheit ist Form der Zweckmhssigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie olme Vorstonung eines 
Zwecks an ihr wnhrgenomraen wird ’ ( Kritik d. 
TJrthcilskraft, I. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub- 
lime is the result of our subjective powcrlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 

‘ Erhaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3 - In post-Kantian philosophy.— The chief cur- 
rents of modern philosophy and a-sthetics after 
Kant are : — 

(1) Post- Kantian criticism in Germany (Rest half 
of 19tli cent.). — Powerful in itself, tho new theory 
proposed by Kant (assisted by tlio brilliant flight of 
jRomanticism in Germany and the (esthetics of the 
philosophy of Kbnig«herg, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Scheliing — philosophers as well 
as littiratcurs) dominates all modem criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who nre 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ’mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘ego absolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Scheliing, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to tho 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indifference as to their 
representative valne. And just on this nccount 
does (esthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : * Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beantiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erliabenen,’ Brief e iiler die ccsthcU 
ischc Erzichung des Mcnschengcschlcchtcs, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Scheliing, in the second form of his 
philosophy, (esthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made (esthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Era. Thus 
Jena, where Scheliing was a professor along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet with the productive imagination of 
the Ego ; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with tho movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troublinghimself cither 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools lor half a century. For Ilegcl, art 
is placed at the highest point of the dev elopmentof 
the mind. Artis the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When t lie mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phanomcnologie des CeiVec {lSQ7),_nnd when, 
in conformity with the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Keligion, and Philoraplij*. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
‘perfect identity of the ideal and the real.’ 

Schopenhauer (17SS-1860), who may be con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 
psychic activity (Die Welt als Witte und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion (‘ Vorstellung ’). But, besides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
a priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
* the immediate intuition 5 of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the aesthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power — a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herbar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.). — The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction : there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
aesthetics of content (‘ Gelialtsasthetik ’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the aesthetics 
of form (‘ Formaasthetik ’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schonen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
( Allgemeinc Aesthetik als Formwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carridre ( Aesthetik , 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
Aesthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all affected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism. — In France, during the 
first half of the 19tli cent., Cousin (1792-’ S67), by 
liis lectures in the Sorbonne, and then tliiougli his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an {esthetic made up of fine 
phrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Iteid. The same tendencies are to be seen in 


de Lamennais, although he followed another 
direction of thought- traditionalism (De V Art et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d'esthttique (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles Ldvdque, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The (esthetics of Positivism .. — Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19tli cent, by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for aesthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears Avith renerved 
vigour under the form of Positivism, Avhich may 
be called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for neAV conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, hoAvever, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician'; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of aesthetic phenomena, in conformity* 
hoAvever, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ i.e. in the exercise of an excess of 
actmty independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly * from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases Avith the pro- 
gress : the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time Avill its members have for ‘ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in his noteivorthy 
Avork, Philosophic deV art ( 1S65), studies art asasocial 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts — such as literature and politics — to factors or 
primordial facts, Avhich are three in number : race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of vieAv, 
esthetics becomes, in the author’s Avords, ‘ a land 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
Avorks.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, AA'liUe exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing, sympathy and 
social life ( L'Art au point de vue sociologiquc, 1889 ; 
Problimcs de Vesthttigue contcniporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-ceslhetics. — The increasing progress of 
physiological sciences and of the application of 
psycho-physiology to the study of {esthetic states 
furnished a nerv element of research during the 
latter part of the 19tli centuiy. Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner ( Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

v. Contemporary tendencies. —During the 
last ten years the number of Avorks treating of 
{Esthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart, since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetik und allgemeinc Kunstwissenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, Avhich alloAvs large 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these Avritings, Avith a few exceptions, shoAv 
this common characteristic : Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. The salient features of modern 
{esthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the {esthetics 
of our oivn time. _ „ . 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as m other 
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subjects, is again received _ into favour — not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological ICantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn [Allqemcine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground {‘ ins Transcendentale umschreiben ’). 
Stephan Witasek ( Grundziige der allgemeinen 
Aesthetic, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on aesthetics, 
is able to write : ‘ Jede wissenschaftlich begriin- 
dete Aesthetik, von welch en Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fUhrt inimer auf Kant zuriick ’ 
{Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-aesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to aesthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
{Die Anfange der Kunst, Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894) ; J. Volkelt ( System der Aesthetik, Munich, 
1903) makes aesthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental’; while, in another line of observation, 
we tTace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps {Aes- 
tlietik, Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d'etre of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analysis 
rests on the Einfuhlung (‘innate feeling’). Karl 
Groos {Der asthetisclie Genuss , Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. The same may be said of Veron’s 
treatise {L’Esthltique, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of Ldcbalas [Etudes estht- 
ttgues,_1902). Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
f^sor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on esthetics 
{Estctica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
qenerale, Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
languages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes : ‘Beauty does not belong 
to things; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy ’ ; and he holds 
that Aesthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general . conception. Ruskin, whose ideas are 
known in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
[Ruskin et la religion data beaut 6), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. Conclusion. — From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of sestlietical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

. studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established aesthetics on linn and 
jertim soil — that of observation. Let us observe 
no ar * : f* 1 the child, in primitive societies, 

well as m the centres of advanced civilization ; 
i us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
ppni r i beautiful, that we may understand the 
erets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
us study the physiological phenomena that 
br.^ m ^ n ^ .tbm delicious thrill of our conscient 
all i l vllen . it perceives the Beautiful ; letus, above 
’ atwrmme by examination of our consciousness 
psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can he compared with no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sulficient to regard merely the impression 
produced ? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the sestlietical factors springing 
from the object ? Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
sophy is wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
adorning psychology with its spoils. On the ques- 
tion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we agree with the Greeks : Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modem : Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a relative , conception. It exists 
neither as a physical fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle : Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to he aesthetic, it must be mani- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more penetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of the percipient 
mind : consequently the more beautiful will the 
work he. 

Litp.p.atork. — C. B4nard, L’Esthitique d’Arieiote et de see rtl«- 
cesseurs, Paris, 1SS7 ; E. Vacherot, Bistoire critique de I’icdU 
d'Alexandrie, Paris, 1840-51 ; M. de Wulf, Etudes historique* 
sur Vesthiliquc de saint Thomas d'Aquin, Louvain, 1896. Works 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
historiesofaistheticscan be mentioned: H. Lotze, Geschichte der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 186S; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, Berlin, 1SSS ; Max Scbasler, 
Kritische Geschichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1872; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, Lond. and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Bstetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generate, Milan, 1902 ; W. Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., London, 1891-93. MAURICE DE WULF. 

BEDIYA, BERIYA.— A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to be Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods ; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth ; others, again, are acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Dorns (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal ; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the pievailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are Pachpiriyas. It 
is extremely unlikely that people in this stage of 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of ICabir ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) colt. In 
the United Provinces, where they are in a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor- 
sliip as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
tlie form of Devi, Kali, or Jualamukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by the Beriyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the coitus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarely employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

Literature. — Rajendralala Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Society, iii. 122 ff. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 
88; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i. 242 fi. "W. CROOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.— See Baalzebub. 

BEGGARS, BEGGING.— See Charity. 

BEHISTUN. — i. Locality and name. — Be- 
histun is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
— presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
— about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use o! by the neighbouring in- 
habitants is Bisitun or Bisutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -situn suggests ‘columns’ (situn—Skr. sthund), and the 
opening part may be lazah or the like (=Skr. bahi i). Thus the 
name would mean * high columns,’ referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Behistun, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yiiqut, by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (a,d. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as rh ’Bayitrravov opov. 

2. Inscriptions. — The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistun famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff'. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general. — The Inscriptions 
are written in three languages — Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian — in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions — 
about 2 feet — runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions. — The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8' ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins., while Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, “ I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus.”’ 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
render thelnscripti on intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bab. Miscellen, pi. 9, p. 24 ff., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language. — The language 
in which the Inscriptions were -written is, like the 
A vesta, _ quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurring examples of a dialect common to the 
Avesta and the Dario. The pronoun dim, dim, e.g., is Daric 
and Avestan, hut not Vedic ; the word ydnii, * a boon,’ has no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as ‘ the right 
path ’ in its unmistakably figurative 6ense is very Qathic ; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -<IAa, Av. -aoftho (cf. the 
Vedic -asas, as against the later Indian -as ; see also somo of 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that tho 
inscriptional was at all nt the same stage of ‘ preservation ’ or 
‘deterioration’ as the lnnguage of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Gothic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 

6. Religion of the inscriptions. — The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

(a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Mcdhds (or Asura Mahadhas). 
Notice the fall of the li in the inscriptional Aura 
for Ahura. Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon d in dura (cf. Vedic Asura) ? f The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.’ 
There can be but One ‘greatest of the gods’ — 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘ Supreme Being.’ 
The ‘ other gods ’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura — 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods ’ do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism) — whereas 
the Amesha-spentas were originally E\s attributes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective; it is the ‘Life- 
Spirit-Lord,’ the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 
Wise-One’ — infinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘ God/ a term possibly of heathen 

0n (f ^Other so-called gods.— Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Anahit a, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

* Take even a few words like dauftar, with which cf. the 
forms from Av. zuS, zaoia, Indian juf, see also datt, with 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian hdsta, etc. 

tWe do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed h throughout the Inscriptions, for the rough 
breathing* may have been left to be understood ; and wc may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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dons (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyul 

(c) The absence of the Ameshci-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gatlias, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 
But any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Eagha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda-worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra , which 
may be A(r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka, which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manah ; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatat appears bodily in 
that of the province Harauvati). The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where the * six gods ’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘unschatzbar’). Darius knew — as he 
must nave known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it— that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do with those glorious principles of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is hut a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice — a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Mctgct (Magha) was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

(d) But how as regards Angra Mainyu ? Surely, 
1 there was occasion for the mention of such 
«• Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘ He lied ’ occurs 
throughout ; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha, 
a janant 0 f Druj, ‘she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
° f n* -Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
m the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 


- Avesta has it, a MogJitt(bish, ‘ITagian-hater’; the o 

vn Alognrr taking the place of a in Magha* This is simply due 
* S1S ; Anticipating the final u, whereby a -f « * o ; 
mie the final u in place of a is a mere shifting of the suffix. 
S?!»* lnan ^ roo ^ s exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
SSU Y^Pnte the validity of this comparison with the Gathic 
maga % hut they will not question that with Av. Moghu* 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity- 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, hut he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Devd . — Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Eagha. Strange to say — and, we 
might almost add, fortunately — the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Eagha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Buga (Bagha) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in — in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West — as Devd, Deus, 
Zxo , Dia, Dews. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill upon nis Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘ intention ’ in 
such an omission. This would be to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda-worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original — judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word — 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon differentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘ God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a yuem-pre-Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Bishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

(/) Dualism. — Close upon this -follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘ god ’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine.t He saw, as most people — if dimly — 

* Attention should 1)0 coiled to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch SB 23 , as in Ezr l 2 , where he is cited as spealcine 
of the Almighty as 'the God of heaven.' Was not this Devd, 
‘Heaven-god,* pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Yasna xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to devds 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above) ; and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question — 
though a somewhat fine one — of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism ’ of the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, though adefinite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here m view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohim and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews — leaders or 
laymen — ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions ? 

(g) Eschatology. — Where, amid all their contents 
and allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The Avesta is one 
mass of eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistun Inscriptions ? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology ? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, -with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, as archangels ? + The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behistun Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium 1 

{h) Soteriology. — We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce offences— both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic books of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 

* ErikStave, liber den Einfiuss des Parsismus, Haarlem, 1893. 

t Cf. the twelve thrones of Mt 1928 [ Lk 2230 ( t f. Rev 20 4 ). 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen each day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, eacli with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
affected, convinced him that God’s activity ex- 
tended to a minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its effect now, 
and now only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is his testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God — or so engrossed 
with business — that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the * remembrance of the Creator ’ (12 1 , if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. be 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity. 
IjCoheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world ; he sees little 
difference between the treatment of the evil and 
the good ; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. The same appears to be the case with 
Darius. What is true of Behistun holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscriptions ; for, as was said above, the ex- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent prophet of hi6 
theology, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and sui generis. It was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said above, to 
spread over all Iran ; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Fdrsistan), which was more specifically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Behistun 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines ; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity — a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the intense religious fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis: ‘A great God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven, t who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king— tbe one king of many, the 
one commander of many.! I am Darius, the great king, the 
King of Kings,? the king of tbe lands of all tribes, the king of 


» Common to tbe Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to tbe three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to ' be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. . 

t This expression occurs about a dozen times within the snort 
Inscriptions ; 1 j on Heaven 1 is also very Avestan in its ring. 
t His authority was effective. _ . , , „ 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Danus must have 
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Oil* great earth for afar,* the eon of Vishtospa, the Acnaimenid, 
t Persian, son of « Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 
beyond Persia. ... I conquered them— beyond Persia, I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute.t What 
I said to them that they did.t The law which wag promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.t [Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms]. . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramaida saw this earth ... In war ...(f) he delivered It 
over to me : t he made me (its) king : I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne { [or 'through my government,' or ‘under my throne 
others render ‘In place,' 'to rights’: but see the same word 
• throne’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
srish.f If thou thus thlnkcst “How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
alar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king, What 1 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aid B till X had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts (7). For this I pray 5 Auramazda— 
this may Auramazda afford me. 0 man, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. X^ave not the right way.** Sin 

not-* tt 


(t) Darius as a restorer of temples . — As bearing 
upon 2 Ch SB 23 and Ezr F tr * and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44 f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the ayadana, ‘places of 
sacrifice ’ ; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or rc-construetion, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
tne apadana in the inscription of Arta.xerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re'?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Anfihita 
and Mithra in the apadana, which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
ayadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
1 temples ’],££ this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by Cyrus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Aclimmenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7- Political and military history. — As to the 


adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
aeems to hov e been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
Kiseeldom applied to a human monarch. Its original uso in 
Ir* 11 doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 2(P. 

Hiis expression ‘for afar’ seems thrown in to modify his 
ifji 1 ?' statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
Inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
Pri&mrtinfr from Cyrus : ' All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
of * lravcn (Deva 1), delivered over unto me,’ 
t Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
♦*M** e *J ^ 16 - v " aro hi" no means wasted words. 

1 He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘guarantees of peace ’ betw een some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. <M>i, referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 


JniUjelo'v thC I ’ rt ® ent w ' tcr ’ 8 suggestion ; see the word gdlh tim 

,4 J* 1 / expression, with the most incisive evidence of some 
•and of personal faith in God, recurs about thirtj times within 
tne inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
7.1 , recorded, in view of the necessanl.v limited extent 
01 uit Inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
vaies a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by vvliat we read in the 


** (the straipht paths In which Ahura ih es , 

” °f rtie Good Mind (the good man) . . ., the straight 

rwths o, welfare . . „• etc. [1'iwna S3, 6 ; Si, 12 ; S3, 21). 

!; 1-22, st-CO. 

Wfcjpleiu* ^ eroc hutM’ remark (L133) that the ‘Persians hire no 


importance of Dane Behistdn, with its companions 
and successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to he added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achtemcnian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Rnwlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* Vitj are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to ns 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two ccnturiesor 
more, and which determined what wc must regard 
— even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint — as stupendous religions circumstances, 
which, however trivial they nmy have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison with the other great tacts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Aclue- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘ reared her head 5 ; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistiin. — This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, however, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
lias unfortunately suil'ered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘Persian overlord/ one Shaikh 'All 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) tho 
memory of his own beneficence in building n cara- 
vanserai at Bisitun and supporting it from tho 
tribute of two -villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in lower relief and on a 
smaller scale ; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription t we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his opponent Meherdates, 
who was also a Parthian. Behind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

9. The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge hare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height-S: 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up and extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers hold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Recall among interpretations the truly qnaint opinion of 
Her Porter, that the nine (7) captive kings, who«e names we now- 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (5) lost tribes 
of IsracL 

t For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
•Gotarzes,’ has now all but disappeared, see Justi, GIrP ik 
f. 

; Sec A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present 
p. ISS), who says he made a special study of the roek-stirfao, 
and ‘paced off' its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be the back-wall of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

io. The site of an ancient building. — From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gah-i Kai Khosru, 'the 
seat of Kai Khosru,’ the Sasanian king (a.d. 531- 
578) — possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing further to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

xi. The monolith. — At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 In 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cup. The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like * those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced — the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achcemenian, from the absence of 
flowing trousers and balloon-shaped hats ; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the ‘ streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

LrrERATDRE. — For tho history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
x. 3 ff.; Spiegel, Die altpers. Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1881, 
p. 133JI.; Fleming', Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. ii. 1894 ; 
Weissbach, in GlrP, vol. ii. 1890, etc. p. 64 ff.; King, 
Assyrian Language, 1901, p. 18 ff.; Booth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1902, p. 149 if.; Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Philo, the Achanncnids, and Israel, 1900, vol. ii. passim ; 
Sayce, The Archaeology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1907. See 
also art. Actuemkkians. L. H. MILLS. 

BEHMEN.— See Boehme. 

BEING. — The term ‘ Being ’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
is usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

i. History of the term. — The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
6v, from the other the term Ding. With tne early 
Greek philosophers are found Kiafios (Parmenides, 
92 ; Heraclitus, 20) and rpvcrts (Parm. 133 ; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
f<rnv rival, also uses the more suggestive term 
ibv (59, 91) ; and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses nept Svros as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Hist. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 

* For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 
Globus, vol. Ixxxiii. No. 21, June 1903, p. 328 ; Williams Jack- 
son Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


obala. to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as lota {Rep. vii. 533-534) ; at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by form (ib. ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes byala by placing it first among the categories 
{Met. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to rb 6v. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of oiala as a concept, and of 6v as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia, and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia {Ep. 58). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii, 3. 33). Mediaeval 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, as a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
antique obala and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, (juce 
obcrla Greece dicitur, quam usitatius substantiam 
vocamus ’ {de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when realia is put as the predicate 
of universalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Euclcen, Gesch. d.philos. Terminol. 
p. 65), while, at a later period, Duns Scotus adds 
realiias {ib. p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inclined to adopt ‘ substance ’ and * essence ’ 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek 6v and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink {Meister Eckhart u. s. J linger, ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding{ib. pp. 1, 80, etc.). 
Eckhart further employs wurklich {ib. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ ontosophy ’ 
{Metaphysica de ente qua: rectius Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant’s preference for Ding is well known ; Herbart 
uses real. 

2 . History of the subject. — The 7th cent. B.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or * Nature/ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open space of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
{Tao Teh King, i. 11 ) ; yet from it were all things 
produced {ib. ii. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Yeda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upanisads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression : ‘That which is 
that subtle essence — in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is the sell, and thou art it 
— tat tvam asi ’ (Chhandogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upanisads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion, 
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Parmenides develops, a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, lie declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same — rb yap avrb vociv iarlv re sal chat (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
—{cm yb p chat, prjbh S' ovk chat (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
Being exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an appearance which exists only in 
perception — 5 4£a. in opposition to this static view, 
Heraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change — rivra pei— there is no principle of perma- 
nence to he found (see 90-91). Plato’s speculative 
philosophy tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seeh the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing phenomena, Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
possesses Being Decause it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phccdrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the 'colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
getic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Form takes the place of tlie Platonic Idea. 
This Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others — Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being (Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static ; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the. soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of inwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘ that nature 
which is beyond Being ’ (Enneads, xiv. ). And that 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only, by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
census interior, for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
°ne, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
cogito {Beata Vita, § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; de Trin. x. 

According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced ( Confess . x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
juth the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Ghurch. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo ( Proslog . ii. ). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes 'universalia sunt nomina, 

' universalia sunt realia. ’ The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato ; it was both internal and universal. For 
modem thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distinc. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modem 
psychology of the will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
meditevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modemus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian view’s of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘ Cogito , 
ergo sum ’ (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modem problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose mediaeval fore- 
runner was Averroes. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regaiding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
— cogitatio and extensio— of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being -with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception ( Mona - 
dology , § 14) and participate in the one w’orld-plan 
by means of ' pre-established harmony ’ (New 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modem metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modem forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Gei manic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism which 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, betw'een Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know’ tliings-in-tliemselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space ('Trans. ./Esthetic’), both of 
which ICaut regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ' ./Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find tlie beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
bub not ontological progress ( Kritik , pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, Goa as tne creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole — can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself (ib. p. 77 ff. ), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience (ib. p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena (ib. 
p. 236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique, of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic 
of Morals, where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘ postulates ’ of practical reason. 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing 1 Ich, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny ’ ( Wissenschaftslchre). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza ; yet, when Schelling seeks in his Identi- 
tatsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetical method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation by 
means of the logical evolution of Being, through 
stages of Sein, Dasein, Fiirsichsein, which corre- 
spond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosopliy in Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality — 
Wic viel Schein so viel Hindcutung auf Seiji 
(Allgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modem Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea ’ ( Vorstcllung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-in -itself, known immediately to the mind 
(Welt als Willeund Vorstcllung, § 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being — 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human — are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live (ib. 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable (Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘ pure Being ’ 
as something fictitious (ib. §§ 8, 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ (ib. § 36). 

3. The philosophy of Being. — The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modem 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modem conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


concerning Being in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. 

_ From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to guide all metaphysical specula- 
tions: on the one side, thought is based upon the 
principle of Substance, on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difference between the laws of the mind— prin- 
cipium identitatis, principium rationis sufficient is. 
The Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modem philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 
postulate a Substance as the true expression of 
Being, and it -was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot possess qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them ; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
intellcctualism, as defended by Aquinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to show how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ruled their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was ‘No causality without substance’; the 
causalist retorted, ‘Kerne Substantialitat ohne 
GausalitaV (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos, p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Scotus’s opposition to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion •which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious. If anything is, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
■weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea.- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed. in 
the Tijnceus. Medievalism, with its idea of Being 
as essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak- 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito, as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual — res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Carte 'dan confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining featuie, as Herbart 
ointed out, is something which by way of arrest 
appens to the idea ; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy, the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
1 Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Benson must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
itssolubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in aqua regia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficient in 
lelating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties ; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet ; 
mjnd does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable, connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view’ of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities ana 
nottrnnscendentally to its self, and thus it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, hut is the 
wmsnl principle which relates the various states of 
Bemg to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
ls ^ 1Q Tiling that changes, not its qualities 
h .§§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
uemg is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in .thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Philos, bk. i. eh. i. ) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative. ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘ Jm Artfang war die That.' In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect wdien it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘The will is 
groundless’ ( Welt als Wille mid Vorstcllung, § 20), 
for which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Holding has declared, ‘As Eios was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, accoiding to 
the point of view, he represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ {Psych, ch. vii. § 1). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, while 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modem view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq.v.). These 
theories are one iemove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material ; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion vas monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
huosophy, the issue was not laised until the 
awn of modernism, xvlien Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolli dis- 
tinguished ‘monisfc’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the txvo, dualism lias the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, xvlien it declares 
that we are confronted by a txvofold series of 
things, betxx’een which tiiere is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion betxveen mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, xvhich looked 
upon the motive xx-hich arouses bodily motion, as 
xvell as on the stimulus xxliich produces sensation, 
as occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Alan is innocent of it, as x\e knoxv 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx ; for, jusfc as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Gogito, ergo sum, so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 532 note). Malehranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu 1 
( Recherches de la vtritt, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks (New System, 1695)— an analogy 
which Geulincx before him had employed ( Ethica , 
. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 
ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism or Hume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa immanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
subtraction from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville (La Libertt et 
le dtterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difference between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum ’ (Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
psychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
Hdffding, who declares that ‘ both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form ’ (Psych, ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind ana body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane ; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectuahsm of antiquity ; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was K&trnos, with modems natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
partaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 
by participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
cesthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

Literature. — In addition to the works cited in the article, 
special reference may be made to the following: — Bowne, 
Metaphysics, New York, 1882; Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality, London, 1893 ; Eucken, Die Einheit aes Gcisteslebem, 
Leipzig, 1888; Fullerton, Metaphysics, New York, 1001; 
Lotze, Metaphysics, tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887 ; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 190G; Paulsen, Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy , tr. Thilly, New York, 1805 ; Wundt, System 
der Philosophic, Leipzig, 1889. 

Charles Gray Shaw. 

BEL. — See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR. — These two names, as 
will he shown below, are but different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

i. Belial. — In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a proper name, as, e.g., ‘daughter of 
Belial ’ (1 S l 16 ) ; but B.V usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in RViri ‘wicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘ man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25“ 30“ 2 S 16 7 20\ Pr 
6 12 ) ; ‘ son (or sons) of Belial ’ (Dt 13’ 3 , Jg 19“ 
20 13 , 1 S 2 32 10 27 25 17 , 2 S 23°, 1 K 21 10 - I3 , 2 Ch 13 7 ) ; 
‘daughter of Belial’ (1 S l 10 ); ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr 6 i2 ) ; ‘witness of Belial ’(Pr 19 28 ); ‘counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah l 11 [AV, ‘ a wicked counsellor’]); 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 15 9 [EV ‘base thought’], Ps 
41» (8) [BV ‘an evil disease’] 101 3 [KV, ‘base 
thing’]). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 18 5 -*<*- 5 ) (=2 S 22 s ) the 
‘wadysof Belial’ (VVa ’Vro) are made synonymous 
with the ‘ cords of death,’ ‘ cords of Sheol,’ and 
‘ snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2 1 (l ls ) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RV translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT : (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing; (2) the 
under world ; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled interpreters. It 
Is explained in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 111b) as from ’73 
(=‘ without’) and W (= ‘yoke ’) — on explanation which Rash! 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt 13i«). Cbeyne (loe. cit.) regards it as 
from n 7 j)’ (=‘one may not ascend’). He compares the 
Babylonian matu la tarat, the 1 land without return,’ and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the depth which lets no man 
return,’ and so ‘the watery abyss.’ These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘land without return 

* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, held the three uses to mean: 
(1) * subterranean waters ’ ; (2) 'hopeless ruin ’ ; and (3) worm- 
less scoundrel ’ ; butthis classification does not seem so accurate 
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would suit the meaning in Fa IS* (=2 S 22=) only. Game 
(Hastings’ MB, s.v.) thinks 72 may be for 7JQ, and by philo- 
logically changed from IS!', the whole meaning ‘lord of the 
forest ’—an etymology which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it. Hommel (ExpT viii. 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it — a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(of. Jastrow, Re!, of Bab. aid Ass. pp. 417, 676, 588, 589, and 
693) Baudissin (ExpT be. 40 S.) and Oxford Seb. Lexicon 
(p. 116a) hold to the etymology by' '73=' without worth. 1 by' 
is a good Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
1 avail ’ 1 profit.’ This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning 1 wickedness ’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ (19 22 ) in Inter. Cril. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili : Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps IS 5 , while at the end of the Babylonian 
poem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 
Tammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early, sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘ Psalms,’ in ICC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘worthless’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signifi- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2 . Beliar. — Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid l having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles, 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Borne. In the 
Ascension\pf Isaiah, Beliar f is mentioned in the 
following passages : l 8 - ® 2 4 3 11 - 13 4 s - *• J0 - 18 5 1 - *• 15 . 
He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2 1 ) to have ‘ turned in his heart 
to servo Beliar.’ In the Testaments of the Ticehe 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
-.ceptions of Beliar then current. He is the sburee 
of impurity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Eeuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6 15 , where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks : 
‘ What concord hath Christ with Beliar ? ’ — Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
1“ (2 1 ). 

Utmutokb .— , ExpT vlll. (1897) 423,472, lx. 40 ff. ; Bousset, 
Antichrist legend, 1895, pp, 26, 171, 172 ; Charles, Ascension 
V Isaiah, 1900 p. 7; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 1900, ii. 401; 
Game, in Hastings’ MB 1. 26Sf. ; Cheyne, BBi, col. 625-527 ; 
Kohler, JE ii. 658. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

BELIEF. — i. Definition. — ‘ Belief ’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts^ and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

‘ The variant Delias arose from the naturalizing of the word 
m 4 Greek noun. 

* The EthioDic form, Berial. is ft corruption. 


over the term from popular terminology, Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a berm as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the bands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge ’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
Bpecies of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect ; of what we know' by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place ; it 
can he introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun ’ \s full fruition, the judgment ‘ I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief! All these differing views could 
no doubt he supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not w’hat the distinction is, 
but what it shall he; what one among several 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote ’ ( Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
tfhe contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment ( Urtheil ) he has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning — logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
(Psychologic, p. 266 ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to he distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘ the Yes- No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘ belief ’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, hut the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 
he called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief hut doubt. 

(1) Psychological character. — When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
sense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
such as comes from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafflement — a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality. — Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or * reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions — a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives ; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify different experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘ reality feeling ’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension. — It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.’ The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. We may think, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, tnat ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible ’ ( Analytic Psychology, i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge. — It is customaiy to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some I 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

‘ To know ’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘ known ’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The correct, if 
pedantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
know and therefore ! believe.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘ knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs — this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2 . Factors in Belief. — (1) The cognitive factor . — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-percept, 
a memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in- 
tellectual conditions? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. _ H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks (Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘Belief ’ in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working oat of Hume's 
hint and to attempting to trace alt forms of belief 
to the 1 growl comprehensive law of association.’ 
No instance can he adduced, he boldly says (op. 
cit. P. 3C7I, in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can bo shown in belief. Tims, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The cider Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions hero quoted, states that in these cases it is 
generally admitted that we receive no sensation 
but that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to lielicf. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe tlmt they sco extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are oil' their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must he in at 
least one of the two coses a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot bo 
made the key-word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowdedge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much ns a factor in setting 
up tlio belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hmne (op. 
cit, § v. pt. ii.). When II. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
Consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if wo are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, ns J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the xvise and 
the belief of fools, is beside tlie mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
bo refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘thought more’ about the facts in question. And, 
ns more and more people are induced to think w ith 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old nnd finally almost, if not altogether, 
olacurcs it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the bub moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To sav that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a couuter-associntion 
is to play with words. It is due to tho fact that 
this relation has come to 1« seen ns a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it Is here that we come 
upon tlio^ most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a given clement of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
*? this fins been thought by ns, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will lielicf be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, nnd the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistkmoukiv. 

(2) The emotional factor. — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, ns has already been jiointcd out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear ns factors In tho incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume savs tlmt ‘the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to tho latter, 
not to the former* (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant tlmt feeling is 
here to he considered, but rather nsa determinant of 
the process lending to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, tho mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will nmtormlly influence tho 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences net 
mediately, Beligious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
nnd nourish tho disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted tlmt in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in tho colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
ns Jamas has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, bnt 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On tho one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when * love grows cold/ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
in tenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
tho beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized tho 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth — which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which w e love is true. 

(3) The conative factor . — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, m 
varying measure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can ho treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since florae that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ be says, * not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure ’ lop. cit. § v. pt i i.). 
The experience of being 'compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading r8le in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(Emotions and Will 3 , p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will — a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ apparent exceptions ’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, ii. 257), is beside the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologic, p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op. cit.. Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to the psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent-of belief ; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter, A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper ana more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, ana in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to satisfy the need, to fulfil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
sufficient attention. It is enough to point out in 

this place that there are needs of various kinds 

physical, logical, aesthetic, and religious — and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, e.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Royce, Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, p. 330 f.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(q.v.) , which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘will to believe.’ This, of cour/Sfe, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our pioper 
theme, we have further to observe that, though 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation in the media through 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 
process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
iixed independently of the subject. The subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of the need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means as real which further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to ; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality . — The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. "VVe cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘ Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalite n’exprime plus addquatement 
celle-ci que la croyance/ says Jules Payot (La 
Croyancc, p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement -with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nous croyons avec tout ce que nous 
sommes’ (ib. p. 174). 

(5) The social factor . — This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a differ- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs — including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices — in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms — the family, the 
school, the Church— and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
he criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘ unbeliever ' or the ' doubter ’ and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to he a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appear s to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole ; ana this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. In 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Religious belief. — The detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief — the beliefs of 
primitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
belief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
festhetics, morals, and religion — would be a long 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. .Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
support ( Grammar of Assent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith — tlie_ latter being defined by him as ‘ the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
ana is vivified by Divine grace.' This form of 
nelief, it is maintained, differs from ‘ human ’ 
tohef not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaphysical 
theory os to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
\«b the phenomena by the psychological 
method, ^ we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals differences of sueh a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms, ft un- 
ooubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, hut in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; thb 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. For the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it ; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of tne belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
belief. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, nnd dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor rfile. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn liis face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in _ acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that tills means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks ( Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of * the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also Faith. 

IjIteratcre. — A damson, art. ‘ Belief,’ jn p. 6 32; Bain, 

The Emotions and the Will, 1859, p. 625 f., hlental and Moral 
Science*, 1S75, p. 371 f., and Appendix, j>. ICO, also Note to James 
Jlill’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, p. 393 f. ; 
Bagehot, Literary Studies, 1879, p. 412 f. ; Baldwin, Handbook 
of Psychology 6 (1889), ‘Feeling nnd War (ch. vii.), also (with 
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G. F. Stout) art. 1 Belief,’ in BPhP ; A. J. Balfour, Founda- 
tions of Belief o, 1895 ; Bouillier, La Vraie Conscience, 1882, 
ch. xiii.'; Brentano, Psychol, vom empir. Standpunkte, 1874, 
vol. ii 'bk. ii. ch. vii. ; Brochard, L’Erreur, 1879; Fair- 
bairn,, Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, 1899 ; Fechner, 
Drei Motive und Grunde des Glaubens, 1863 ; Flint, Agnos- 
ticism, 1903 ; Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 1896, iii. 
ch. viii. ; 1100 ( 1105 , Outlines of Psychology, 1891, V.D. ; Hume, 
Treatise on Human Nature, pt. iii. §§ vii.-x., also Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. ; Iverach, art. 
‘Belief,’ in Hastings’ BCG ; James, Principles of Psychology, 
1899, vol. ii. ch. xxi., also The Will to Believe, 1897, first four 
essays, and Pragmatism, 1907, esp. Lectures n. and vi.-vni. ; 
Kostlin, Ber Glaubc, 1859 ; Olid Laprune, La Certitude 
Morale, 1880 ; Leibniz, Opera Philosophica (ed. Erdmann), p. 
442 f. ; Lipps, Grundtatsachcn des Seelenlebens, 1883, ch. xvii. ; 
Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion 3, 1891; James 
Mill, Analysis of Phenomena of Human Mind, 1829, ch. xi. ; 
J. S. Mill, Note to James Mill’s Analysis, ch. xi., also Logic, 
bk. i. ch. iv., Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy 4, 1872, ch. xi., and Bissertations, 1859, ii. ; Newman, 
Grammar of Assent, 1870; Payot, La Croyance, 1896 ; Perez, 
L’Education die le Berceau, 18S0, pt. v. ch. iii. ; Pikler, 
Psychology of Belief in Objective Existence, 1890 ; Rabier, 
Psychologie, 1884, chs. xxxi.-xxxii. ; Renouvier, ‘Psychol, 
rationelle,’ ii. pt. ii., in Essais de critique generate 2, 1875 ; 
Rovce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 1885 ; Sabatier, The 
Religions of Authority, 1904 ; H. Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology 3 , 1S55, pt. vii. ch. 15; Sully, Sensation and 
Intuition, 1874, Essay iv., also Human Mind, 1892 ; Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, 1902, vol. i. bk. i. ch. v., and vol. ii. bk. 
ii. ch. xi. ; Turner, Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude, 1900 ; 
Ulrici, Glaubcn und Wissen, 1858 ; Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, 1903 ; Waitz, Lehrbuchder Psychologie, 1849, § 36 ; 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism 2 , 1903, and art. ‘ Psy- 
chology,’ in EBr 10; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion, 1907. A. MaIR. 

BELIEF (logical). — Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not he a ‘sapless abstraction 5 within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
he. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself ; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature which are 
over and above cognition itself. It would he con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term ‘ belief/ 
as distinguished from ‘ knowledge/ only for those 
cognitions which can he tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond ( Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subjective ‘ grounds 5 of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘ presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination 5 ; and it may present them as 
rimary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
able, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant offered as a basis 
for expectation certain ‘ Principles of the Under- 
standing’ — the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
he beyond question. But subsequent develop, 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

‘ We might have the right to say that the laws of space . . . 
must of necessity hold good of all objects of our experience, for 
nothing will ever make its way into experience without having 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us at all. But we cannot attempt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would he impossible ' (Lotze, Logie, § 349). 


Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logie (Mill, Logic, 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Emp. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are primaiy beliefs. 

‘A reign of law embracing all reality ... is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
... an immediate confidence or faith ... as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection ’ (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘be 
made present to ns . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination/ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can he logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must he considered in 
their mm special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

‘ We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated to a 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
ance rests in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
§ 62 ). 

' If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that it should comprehend ali individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive of worth' (Lotze, Microcosmus, ii. 6, § 2). 

‘ If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth ’ (Balfour, 
Foundations of Relief s, p. 391 f.). 

‘That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself ... is a normal but in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like 
man on a stage like the world’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations as these are not intended to 
appeal to an obtrusive * wish ’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may he chosen as ‘bliss/ hut to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘showing moral 
obligation/ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Keason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
primary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 
ledge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry ; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and. con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Science, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive ; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle ; as when 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-11 j Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities ; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logic, 

§ 3-19, Philos, of Pel. § 62 ; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

■In the empirical branches of knowledge,' Kant remarks, 
‘physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have “ Opinion," 
»n assent which Is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate ‘ . . . while ‘of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. , . and this is "Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is. Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not “necessary”’ ( Introduc- 
tion fo Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following •. (I) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
meie event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2) ; yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may he suspended in favour 
of maxima of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 
rise, hope during illness (James) ; and, on a 
igher level, our assumption of moral sufficiency 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance _ with 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are * informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an * illative sense ’ like the insight 
or ‘tact’ of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9 ; Germar, (flaubcn odcr Wissen, 1856). 
(3) External authority must he accepted in 
default of personal inference; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historical events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been suggested : (a) the 
nniTowness of the void in our scheme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 
Literatcke. — S ee end of preceding article. 

J. Brough. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Atheism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS.— See Gongs and Bells. 

BENARES. — x. Name and history. — Benares 
(Bandras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25° 18' N., long. 83° 3' E.), 
on the left hank of the Ganges, which flows post the 
city for a distance of nearly 34 miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
inost part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 582,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to each house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising : Hindus, 153,821 ; 
MnsrUmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
m the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds ; with a few adherents of other religions. 
vol, u. — 30 


At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either Kail or Bandras, but tbe 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kdii (Kdii, in Pali Kasi) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between tbe Ganges and Gliaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Gliaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Ka5i Baja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Gliaghra, and the small 
town of Budarpur in that district is said to hear tlie 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnasa 
river, now forming part of tbe boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Basis (Benares) and that of tbe 
Magadha3 (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Bamayana ( Uttarak&nda , lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘ excellent town ’ of Pratisthana, that is to say 
Jliusi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
‘ Kasi kingdom.’ Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kasis was 
equivalent to the modem Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh, Sultanpur, and F yzfibad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Ka6i 
people are mentioned by Pfinini and other authors 
in both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Bj-hat Sa/nnitd, an early work, 
which applies the name Kdii to both people and 
city. The KaSis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudli) before tbe time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kariisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of KaM.’ 
Nevertheless, tbe older Buddhist books include 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name Kdii or Kah 
(Pali Kasi) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Kdiilcd also occurs. 

The alternative name Varanasi (also Varanasi, 
Varanasi ) appears to be more ancient than KdH 
as the designation of the city, and to he Teally its 
roper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
anskrit hooks describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), -writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdrdnas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-lo-na-se ( = Varanasi or Bardnasi). 
Popular etymology derives the name Bandras (by 
metathesis of Baranas), either from an imaginary 
B&ja Bandr or from a combination of tbe names 
of the rivers Varartd (Barna) and A si or Asi, but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name Avimuhta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas under various 
fanciful names, Sudassana, Pupphavati, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called KaM, and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as Kedar. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called Muhammctdabad, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, hut on his coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Muhammadabad-Banaras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
city with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘ once upon a time,’ hut it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.c. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadha (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the Sai^unaga lords of that province about 
B.C. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardliana, the powerful Vai£ya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent, it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the 
Galiarwars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Raja 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in A.D. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-din, Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
Vazlr of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Abu-1-Fazl (Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 28 [Gladwin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan MahmQd 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (a.d. 1019-20) and a.h. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tarikh-i-Sabuktigln expressly states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not m force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable effect of 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades ( klnkhwab , vulgo ‘ kincob ’) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suffered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzlb, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship’ (W. Hunter, Aurangzib, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzlb. The temple beside which 
stood the Asoka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain until 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Lett Bhairo, and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in a.d. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Bam a river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by Shahjahan a pension 
of two thousand nipees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzlb immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Visve£vara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the c Golden 
Temple,’ close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 
gift of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ‘ Lion of the 
Panjab.’ It js the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2 . Sacred places. — During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or discouraged by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims’ 
road, round the city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 
er cent, of the population, and they were credited 
y Sherring with 2J2 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghats, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, _ are, _ as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Daiasamedh 
(Daiasvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchganga, and 
Barna Sangam (the junction of the Hama river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five ghats named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Dasasameah Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the Dasa£amedb and Manikarnika Ghats are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that five 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at PanchgangS (‘five-river’} 
Ghat. Their names are given as Dhfitapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna (cftfos Yamuna= Jumna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosi Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form. 

'The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every' object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the genera! and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares ; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, Bure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
Muhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the HindnB' (Sherring, The 
Sacred Dili/ of the Hindus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos, or ten miles, with the ManikaT- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘five- kos road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhupchandi ; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to Ranteivar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur); and on the fifth day he 
advances to KapUdliara ; the sixth and last stage 
being from KapildhSra to Barnii Sangam, and so 
hack to the starting-place at Manikarnika Gh&t. 
The whole journey is nearly fifty miles in lengtli, 
and at each stage worship lias to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
programme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
Brahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghats , have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. _ We shall take Sherring as our guide. 

( The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
‘ three-eyed 1 Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April -May), without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation ( moksa ) 
from the miseries of existence. Kail-devi, the 
- vr a ry goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
m Mahalla (ward) Kaslpura, which is believed to 
ne the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called Vyasefvar, is dedicated 
r° •'yfisa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
maharaja, at .Ramnagar on the other side of the 
nver, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-bom as asses 
-^an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa ( Veda Vyds) 
^during the month of Magh (Jan. -Feb.), 
multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
nanmagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 


birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha or S. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
land, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its iimits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass { NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 633). 

A visit to the very holy tank called PUdch- 
mochan, or ‘ deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and had dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gays are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisach-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may he repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj-kund, or ‘sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple m the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruvehar, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon -god. 
Chaulci Ghat and Nag Kud are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Man-mandir , the famous observatory with gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in A.D. 1693. 

The Daidlamcdh ( Da f diva m edha ) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(aivamedha) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
principal places of pilgrimage on the bank of the 
Ganges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population. The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
KedareSvar, ‘ the lord of Kedar.’a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gyan Rap, or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
tliis well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnika,, supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Visnu! No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpiirna, the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisueshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwa, Bajl Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Ganefa or Vinayakapala, under the 
title of Saklil, ‘the witness.’ ‘Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the PanchkosI Road, must 
pay a Visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may he verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit or profit ’ (Sherring, op. eft.). 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of Vis veS vara, 
1 Lord of all,’ is held to he, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosI Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pilach-mochan tank. 
Bisheshar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwal, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is hound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
■within its precincts, to expel them forthwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to liis temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is hut one of many traces of dog- 
worship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modern. (For dog- worship see 
Crooke, PE ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Slierring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European •writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durga, known 
to European visitors as the ‘ monkey temple.’ 

3. Various religious elements. — No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, hut there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
hack as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.C. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 

J lace where he first turned the ‘ wheel of the 
.aw,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
creed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Sarnath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, rvlien the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Sarnath bear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may he safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great local deity, far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘ Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Visnu was born at Benares (I A xxxv. 243), and 
ono of the many melas, or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Barna Sangam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug. -Sept.). 


Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Suparsvanath, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, hut at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river between Bachraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (1) KasI, (2) 
It anti, (3) Maya ( = Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, (5) 
Dv&ravati ( = Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika ( = Ujjain). 

A 12th cent, grant places Ka£i at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika (proh. =Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala (= Ayodhya), and Indrapura (prob.=Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) ( IA xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, hut always 
headed by Ghazi Miyan, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Slil'ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law 'All, his daughter Fatima, and Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of 'All and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers (da fall), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘ prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might he cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning. — From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of study. ‘ The town,’ he writes, ‘ contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally m 
the gardens of the suburbs, rvhich the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. Some of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may hav« twelve or 
fifteen ; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 
preceptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 
but slowly,’ etc. ( Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable 
p. 33*). 

In 1S17, the year in which the Maratlia power 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the iastras, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Panini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
— one of the five recognized schools — follows m its 
main lines the system of Vijuanesvara, the author 
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of the Mitdksara, who lived at Kalyfina in the 
Deccan in the’ 12th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
he far less than it was a century ago, when 
Marathii patronage was available. It is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused tne failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientific study of Sanskrit. The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may nob survive its 
founder. 

5 . Religious teachers, etc. — A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddna, with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. Sakn/Ith, and it wall be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sahkara- 
chart/a, the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kabir, 
founder of the Kabir Pantlii sect, a disciple of 
Rnmanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chailanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vullahhacharya (1478- 
1530), who established the Radhaballablri sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsi Das (1532-1624), 
author of the Itdm-charit-mdnas, the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the Ramayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure' of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery (math) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
moie or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most_ notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath, 
whose Hindi version of the Mahabharata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and HarMchandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hatl Vidyalankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the Mstras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit, which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred citv probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these dayB, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

6 . Missions. — The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesleyans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sierra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good seivicem 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
ovei shadowed by those immediately under the 
Depaitment of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary eft’ort in the way of con- 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 
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BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B’nei-Israel— 
Ww-ua, i.e. ‘ Children of Israel ’). — By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

i. Origin and history. — No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed asbore_ were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli — those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of AJlhag. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Koukan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shanvar Teli, or 4 Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvar Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of tneir first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptians 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Chemul’ * (pronounced ‘Tsemvul’), 
and was almost certainly the 4 Simulla’ or ‘Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others. f 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
‘Chemula.’ Chinese travellers have called it 
4 Tchi-Mo-Lo ’ ; Arabic ■writers, 4 Saimur ’ and 
' Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Bevadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 

E orfc to foreign trade, ancl this perhaps may have 
een the means of cutting ofF the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop in their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with tneir 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thom6, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses, t and. also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself, t There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
in the greatest numbers, and where, also, in later 
times they were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions,! may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after afl, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and fro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix).|| Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances. IT To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 


brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of 4 Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation 4 Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans ; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands which first 
received the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, ana which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Bruhl t relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
4 Israel ’ instead of 4 Yahudi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 


* 8ee Yule-Bnmett, Hobson-Jobson, Bond. 1903, 210 1. 

f The author of the Periplue Maris Erythrcei (a.d. 247) refers 
to it as 4 Semulla.’ 

1 The Ten Tribes ; Where are They t London, 1SS0. 

§ For the Isrnelitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 

Bans of Kurdistan, see, besides Bruhl, Rabbi Benjamin n., Eight 


according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in. India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body — a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them tvould have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kola Israel, or 
‘ Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 


Years in Asia and Africa, pp. 03-90 ; nl so, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(8.P.O.K., London, 1891), p. 6, footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 


392), pp. 16-26. 
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j The Jews of China, whose early connexions wero with 
ersia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 
| As in the year a.d. 408, under Firuz (or Feroz), * § The 
ricked.’ 

I Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal, also Lanas 
r the Bible, ii. 60S. Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, consider* 
jat the physiognomy of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
sws of Arabia (see Ebon Saphir, p. 43). . 

The Bene-Israel possess a tradition that they came to India 
om ‘ the northern provinces.’ This, Mr. Haeem S. hehimkar 
ould interpret of the Galiliean northern parts of Palestine, and 
e thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct tolndta by 
ay of Ezion-geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
ist before the Christian era. See Wyse, Uxtloty of the 
r ebretr? Second Commonwealth. t _ 

** See Dt 2110-K; also Smith's J)B, t.v. ‘Marriage. From 
t 23^ may be inferred what might be done in regard to 
reign ers of her than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and »ome other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abrssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fn in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called * Black 
Jews ’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom thoy have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Ismel there is a character- 
istic type pervading tho whole community which 
bespeaks tne genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they havo undoubtedly sprung.* 

a. Religious customs. — It would bo expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much thnt was 
peculiar and interesting in their religions customs, 
when thoy again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-lsrael. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, tne Sliema' Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord I'). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, tho words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religions gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. AVe have 
noted their acquirement of tho title Shanvclr Tcli 
('Saturday Oil-men on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
it tne custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (nV?), in reference to Lv 19** 21*. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(«) Fast* ana festivals . — A regular sequence of 
religions seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-lsrael, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of tho Jews. Thoy 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names the tatter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast, bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. TJius, the Feast of 
'tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘ Feast of partaking of 
Kliir/t a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sjtgar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-dosing,’t 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
*n their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
j*?*tM« the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of tho same name (one of rowdy 
*®u debased character), observed at the same 
y n, a Passover was known as the ‘ Festival of 
uar-doaing,' | the jar being one containing a soar 


,, * Htetoughty good idea ol the appearance ol the Bene-lsrael 
w gained trotn the excellent portraits from photographs 
in the JJS under heading *BenMjr»eV Two out of lie 
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HwSfc C * th * D * jr cf Atonement in the Modern 

I Befceia s*+. f ^iwf Mihdeki Arp. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a sti*pirior 
of fcmientation or leaven tuay have Lecn held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as 'Fast of 
(partaking of] Birdya,' f the latter being a sort of 

S ulso put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
iet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks find somehow 
dropped ont of use.J 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bcno- 
Israel. They are all alike designated by the word 
son (pronounced to rhyme with ‘turn’), which is 
n Marfttlil word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘fast’ and * festival’), It will bo 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relnto uniformly to tho chief and oldest 
Jowiah festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among tho 
Bene-lsrael, which have every nppearnneo of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at tho instigation of com- 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
from without. § The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jowish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-lsrael by names derived from tho 
Hindustani lnngungo only, such ns rota , of Per- 
sian origin, and 'urt, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served bv Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called sdi- 
hoth are used, and which, becanse of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Isrnel 
jffamaan.il A day after tho keeping ol NavyUchd 
San , or ‘ Now Year’s Festival,’ occurs the NavydckCi 
Roza, or ‘ Fast of the New (Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to tho Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri ; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sababi RozS, tho one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege ofJoru- 
Baleni, and the other to the Fast of the 17tb of 
Tam muz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of tho 
word Sababi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘meritorious,’ it might denoto 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to tho Hebrew root (=to snrronnd), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would bo obvious.? 


• The rico-breatl utmost exclusively used by the Bene-lsrael I* 
at all times an unleavened bread, 
f flirdydchd Sap. 

J The modem Jewish habit of doubling the flrst and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-lsrael. 

t Such * reformer may have been J>avld Rahabl, who Is 
said by the Bene-lsrael to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may haic come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘Rahabl’ (signifying ‘Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘Boby.‘ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-lsrael through the 
medium ol the Hindustani dialect, only In that case he must 
have visited theta subsequently to about x.n. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (Or Urdu) was not a spoken language — 
not, as the Bene-lsrael think, 800 years ego. 

t The Bene-lsrael add lo these days a n^-cial fast during the 
preceding month of Eiul (cl. Leo Modena (Rabbi o! Venice. 
1037J, ll utory of the Kites. Customs, and Manner of Life of the 
f'reeent Jcvrt throwjhirut the World (tr. London, 1650 ): ‘There 
fora do they begin on the flr»t day of Eiul, which is the moceth 
Immediately going before, to think of Acts o( Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and e»y IVayera, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Fenetentiall Pialru. 
And there are many among*: them, that Indict ih-mv Ires 
Fat'.e, do Penanee, end Hie alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Pay of Pardon cornea; that ti to tx y, for 
the space of Fourt} da 5 es‘). . ... 

? These are the explanations euggei.cd as pw». hf' 
Haeem S. Kthlmhar. The renter ot tile article wo j! J take t -* 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
bichti ’urs, or ‘ the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the * New Year 
of the Trees ’ (mAs 1 ? mem vk~>), in reference to Lv 
19 23 ' 25 . The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India : for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
acoustomed to keep melas, or ‘religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
'urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs, or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(o) Nazirite vow . — Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents.f The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children had died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
ermitted to pass over the head of the child, 
n consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
purposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
burnt (Nu 6 18 ), is thrown into some tank or river, 
probably in Jceeping with the customs of Hin- 
dus and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense . — A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 
opportunity of stating here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman’s writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a flood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is what is here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

* See in JE, s.v. ‘China’ the arguments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
JISS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

f Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of such vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabza. Botanically it 
is the Ocymiim pilosum vel basilicum, and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
smaller species of the same herb is the Ocyrnum 
sanctum, or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the tulsi. 
The important place which the sabza twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(d) Offerings. — Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malida. (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabza, and malida, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel : — 

* A feast was given in the evening in the following manner 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malida, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabza, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containing 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened 
broad also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits w-ere placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Kiriyath Shema about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malida, together with a twig of sabza 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady w ho had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malida was given to her. Tiie articles 
in the dish and plates were distributed among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.' 

(e) Dietary rules. — With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32 3s , or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 

* See JE, s.v. * China.’ Note also what is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether.* Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 
]n regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

(/) Kiss of peace. — In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thome in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.f This may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the lingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

(ff) Gup of blessing. — At the close of some ser- 
vices in their newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing .’ X 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is then poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamash, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Rabdalah 
(n 7 ian) § in the synagogue instead of in the home ; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3 . Use of Hebrew names. — The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, ’Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. || Similarly the names of 

* In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
tme ot Tiao Kxu-Kiao, 'the Beet which extracts the sinew.’ 
jUie writer of the article on 1 Ohina * in JE iv. 33 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in Chinn, for he says, 'Rabbinical Juda- 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
EU PP° S ® great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

t wote the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
■ n* £astand thsPeople( S.P.O.K., London, 1392), p. 255 : 

Uue [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
ueacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
’ . bifijlBSO rank, and then to tiie next, and so on/ 

I w ilson, Lands of the Bible , ii. GT2. 

9 A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
oetween times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

B.eod example is the name of the retired commandant 
wno built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel In Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix bai (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahbai, Miriambai, and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discaiding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘inhabitant 
of’) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as Kihimkar= ‘ resident 
in [the village of] Kihim.’ Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘ Reuben ’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4 . Hindu customs. — Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, Shitalvddi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [Jewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps, t It is right to say that a gTeat effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change lias taken place already. 

5 . Organization. — As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
uiuqaddam, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the qazi, meaning properly 
‘ judge.’ To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the muqaddam and qazi were associated certain 

1706. His name was Samaji (=Samuel) Haesaji (=Haskel, i.e. 
Ezekiel) Divekar (=resident of the village of Dive). 

* Many ol these practices will be lound described in JBG 
(Bombay, 1885) mn. i. 615-535. 

t Travels of Solomon (na^tr niJ-’DD), p. 100 : nj-3 mn 'VJO 
-11710 DE7 1J7K tt3Sb ’t7JK fllCJ UN Q’ji>3 b’to Wb '"K3 1846 

.uptnm ran bu j.i’T mjnsK m mbr urn n ns lp’TM 

.DblK 
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chaugale, or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions.— It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew, 

(а) State of transition . — The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. We now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modern modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the wavs of modem 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(б) Occupations. — Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positions as office-clerks and mechanics, 
and into the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutiny. The new system of * promotion by 
caste returns, 1 by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synagogues and worship. — Originally the 
Bene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synagogue in Western 
India) bears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modern religious revival amongst the Bene-Israel 
Is connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacham Shellomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1856, after twenty years spent in en- 
deavours for the religious resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeem S Kehimkar, Sketch, p. 22). 


have erected, mostly -within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in different townships. In all of tnese worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the hazzan, or reader, the guhbai, or 
treasurer, the shamash, or sexton, etc. ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim. 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. They have, how- 
ever, no Icohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil. 

(d) Chief characteristics. — The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might reaaily place 
them in advance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress— and indifference to almost every- 
thing else — seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in India may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J, Henry Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE. — I. As a qualitt OP 
HU it AS character .— I. The New Testament 
usage. — The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one or 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditame 
efforts have been made of late years to provide semce-DOOts 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Marathi. The daily servi f' 
book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at sora 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one broad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, according^, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence,’ and by the other cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked : — 

(1) xpTi<rrbnis. — This beautiful term may be 
rendered by our word ‘benevolence,’ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good- 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, xPV< r rb’~>ls is rendered m the 
Tiheims version of Gal 5 s3 . It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the allaira of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (I Co 13 4 ). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-sufiering (Bo 2 4 , 
2 Co 6 5 ). It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘ severity ’ 
(Bo ll 23 ). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) ayaOuauvii . — This may best be rendered 'good- 
ness’ (Ro 15 u , Gal 5“, Eph 5 8 , 2Th l 11 }, in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ (bonitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while xpyo - tStijs emphasizes 
disposition. ‘ x/njorrfrijs is potential dyaffoxrilvT) ; 
a yaBuaivq is energizing xPV^ T V r’ (Lightfoot on 
Gal 5 15 ). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that ayaBoicriv^ does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
m the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
* high-minded ’ man. The p.eya\6fvxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
°f .the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Divine purpose. The God- 
like man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the pcya\6 
rVX.°s, thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
ns the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bonntifulness. 


(3) eiborta. and ebvola . — The former describes the 
gracious will, which is the source of the benevo- 
lent deed (Eph 1- 9 , Bo 10 1 , Ph l w 2 1S ). The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6 7 ). 

(4) <t>i\ai>Bpwirla . — Benevolence has for its object 
ever} 7 sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘fleshly’ 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘philanthropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3‘). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27 s 28 s ). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibited by those who have not known the love 
of God in Christ. In this virtue Chiistiauity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(6) arXirijs — ‘It is not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arridre- 
pensie in what it does ; when it gives, it does so 
because it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of /ucraStBivai 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit ’ 
(Denney in Expos. Gr. Test, on Bo 12 s ). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It lias a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle (Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch. i.). • A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
* It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Vet there is a 
significant difference. In the one, liberality is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an {esthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (xnA<5v) of the acts themselves’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle's Ethics, ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, hut it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and liberality are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting. xpv<rrir^s is seen in His hearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. ayaBucrbv ij is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
ei55oicfa characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His <pi\avBpu 7rla 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His pours forth 

endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, hut abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified. He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation, 
i There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10 s ), 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evU’ (Mt 5 “' a , Lk 6 W ). 

2 . Its place in the history of ethics. — Benevolence 
is not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
be estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would he to 
■write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic . — We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and aesthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (g.n.), 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of arapa^la was proclaimed to a despairing world by 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for tneir fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius, 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism, — often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul, — its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Roman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, [a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

' What is meant by a ^ihavBpu-n-ta that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are brought ? And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in a u-oAireia rov xicrpov, if the reason that is 
to bind them together be taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects?’ (Caird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii. 126). 

(d) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

' The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence * (Lccky, European Morals, i. 191 f.). 

(2) Christian ethic . — The requirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence ’ is satisfied in Christianity, 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spint. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment* of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship. ( h ) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
oured forth on others the love of which they had 
een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5 s , 
Col 3 14 , Gal 5 14 6 2 , 1 Jn 3 n 4 7 -»). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of <pi\a5eA0la and <f>i\avOpuirla. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and hard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love (dyda-Tj not Upas) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christian s against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition^ and classifica- 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success^ by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout _ the 
mediaeval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and waifs of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
from ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was. a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger ol 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Enrope with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation — the spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God — had to bo applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; ana this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
it* place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of medireval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the nariowcr unities of family 
and society, ns well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amia the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the 18 th century. — It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character? Why, in particular, should men 
bo required to surrender their individual preference 
to further tlio advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Rcformation thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of human nature ? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire.^ All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The Jim naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own natuie ’ ( Leviathan , 
ed. 1839, eh. xiv.). A vivid picture is draw n of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity ; and a strong appeal is 
made for tlio surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
v- fi°°4 °* others, and some to that of self. 
' mtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of tlio moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argues for tho disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the sum of virtue.’ 
All’ these thinkers are under the control of in- 
d» idealism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
wnt. individualism, the only possible question was : 
'Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses w Inch are found in the individual human 
being?’ To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘good’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. Tho psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has beon abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed by a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
historic development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘self-regarding,’ he is least himself; 
that he reaches his true being only when ho aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of tho soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in n perfect 
life. We come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘ the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20tli cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep senousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity iB that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by n debt whose magnitude 
grows tho more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, cannot live unless it bo 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As a Divide attribute.—!. Its place in 
the character of God.— -Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God cau be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind, (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘foices.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth, (b) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from tho revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which every 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

* Wl«dom is its intelligence ; might its prodneth ity ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire re\ elation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martcnsen, Dagmatics, 09). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘ rights ’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must he preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, and guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must he marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to the living VVill which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need ; and, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘ It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power, His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
profoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh, 
But they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic aestheticism might 
attribute to God. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace [e.g. Ps 23 c 25 7 65 4 ). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro 2* ll 22 ). 

2. Its operation in creation and providence. — 
Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these : — 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man. — By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human rmture for a Divine 
vocation. — The powers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellorvship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The organization of human life for ideal 
needs. — The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God. — The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable ; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character. — The 
necessity of connecting the idea of theDivine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3. Its vindication in view of objections. — .Three 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that is given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts, that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even nnder the strain of ignorance 
and donbt. Pain and death and sin come -within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
adjust every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
"When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. ' It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically the 
good. ’ (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, Ilf.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the whole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Such considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the bonds of mutual compassion, 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mysteiy of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
spiritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
tould not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
foT sacrifice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings. 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
hut delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

Ioteratube. — P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid 2 , 1904 ; Leslie 
e Phen, Science of Ethics-, 1907, p. 210ff. ; Sidgwick, Methods 
ofitmatly 1907, pp. 23S-263 ; Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
IP'S, P- 275 ; Butter, Sermons, i. and xii. ; Lecky, Hist, of 
European Morals*-, 1888, vol. i. ch. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 100S, p. 157 f.; J. Clark Murray, Band- 
oock of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91 ; art. ‘Love,’ in BDB. 

T. B. Kilpatbick. 

BENGAL, — x. General description. — The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying between 19° 18' and 
28° 15' north latitude, and between 82° and 97° east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Itangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and Malda being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is hounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim ; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from which it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumnt! ; on the east by Burma 
and nilly country occnpied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 

The following table shows the area and population of tha 
new provinces as at present constituted : — 


Name of 
Province. 

Area In 
Square 
Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Religions. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Bengal Proper 

110,054 

50,723,818 

S9, 267, 801 

9,027,069 

2,428,948 

Eastern Bengal 






w Ith Assam 

101,147 

SO, 788,134 

11,519,574 

17,823,129 

1,445.431 


This rearrangement of boundaries cams into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901 ; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the detailB of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905. 
The physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers; of the crystalline plateau of Chota Nagpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmaba! ; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commis- 
sionership of Orissa ; and, lastly, a portion of sub-Himfilayan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjiling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2 . Name and historical geography.— The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vahga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnaoti (Yule, 
Anglo-Indian Gloss, s.v.). The name Vanga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
— (a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad, 
with its capital at Rajagriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gaya. North of 
the Ganges was Yideha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzaffarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Vaisali. To the east Jay Ahga, including the 
modem Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Pumea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. ( b ) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahabhdrata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamarupa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modem Chandals. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalinga, 
stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the MahanadI became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modem name of the 
sub-province was derived. { d ) Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
parts of which were Known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography. — The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows through Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands — 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa ; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country. — The Province thus dis- 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
have affected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Taral, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya ; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suffered grievously through 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
indicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Bice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharls. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarhans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three riveis, 
the MahanadI, Brahman!, and Baitaran! (which 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts. — To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Cliutia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santals, Hos, Oraons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tiparas, and Kukis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, who ‘build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the jhurn system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they bum them; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together ’ (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
i. 81). In the Tara! at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country, 

6. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages. — The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might he expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant; 
while to the east the form is modified owing, to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 
probably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Ary 0 -Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such . as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatova, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Report, 1891, i. 38} ; hut the 
divisions thus formed aid not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Manila, spoken by the Santftls, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3 '54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Onions 
(wh. see) and allied tribes ; and the small Tibeto- 
Bunnan element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7. Statistics of religion. — The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 
population recorded at the last Census is distri- 
buted among the chief religious denominations as 
follows : — 

Hindus . . 49,687,362, being 63'3 % of total. 

Muhammadans 25,495,416 ,, 32'48 „ 

Christians . 278,366 „ '36 „ 

Animists . 2,780,468 „ 3'54 „ 

Buddhists . 237,893 „ '30 „ 

Others . . 13,905 „ '02 „ 

8. Animism. — It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, * that overy object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 
persons were included who followed a tribal re- 
ligion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal headquarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as SantSls, 
Mundas, or Oraons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
mre of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and SinghbhOm, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santa! Parganas and 
D'e other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
c nofc to any important extent from 

that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
vol. 11.— 31 


Dravidians), have been thus summarized by Gait 
( Census Report, 1901, i. 152) : 

* There is a vague but very generat belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons 
are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacified by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens— eggs, 
grains of rice, or the entraiis of a fowl. There is a profound 
belief in omens of all sorts ; no Journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.’ 

It would perhaps be impossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe which is in the purely animistic 
Btage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, op. cit. i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type — the numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Tlius, Burnsa is 
their forest-god, wlio is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
hiBBon, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunal, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tiparas worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature — Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and Larapra or 
Ivhabdl, who rules sky and ocean ; and SSngrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 
ficent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Oraons (wh. see). The Gulgulias, a wander- 
ing non- Aryan tribe, worship ‘ a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may he inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the Patna Gulgulias, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes , 
i. 302). The Bnuiyas, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence ’ ; 
and 1 the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurmi looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (ib. i. 115, 
534). 

9 . Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits. — 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits which people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 
pati, the patron of the village, and Basumati, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 
prevails widely among the non- Aryan tribes, and 
is well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kis&ns has two or more Sa, or sacred groves ; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, ‘ if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain ’ ; and ‘ every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made ’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology , 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
* nothing but positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 

E eans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
esitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with a 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to tho spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the dah (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
(Calcutta Review, xxvi. 612). 

We may compare with this superstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, wiien the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
post, he places a blade of the sacred darbha grass 
between the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ O plant, 
shield it ! O axe, hurt it not 1 ’ (Satapatha Brah- 
mana, tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their faqir in advance, who takes 
upon himself the -wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes, 13). The same writer remarks (ib. 
137) that ‘ it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqir will not 
permit a leaf or twig to be plucked from the trees 
growing within the akhar&s (“ convents ”), although 
flowers are the ordinary offering at the tomb of a 
mahant ( ‘ * abbot ”). ’ 

The non- Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhul feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (shorea robusta) 
are collected by the pahdn, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarna Burh!, ‘the old woman of the grove,’ who 
corresponds to the Jfthir Era and Desauli of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The Oraons have 
a sim ilar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youtli of both sexes 
dance round it (ib. 259). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Man j his, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimur 
ranges (Crooke, PR ii. 94 ff.). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (Ficits rcligiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasuaeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble ; the Bel (Male marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Saktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel ; but pious Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name, 
'the Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their object of worship. 

‘ It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
foot. Hari (Vishiju) is believed to be present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishpu. They are believed 
tohave a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 191). 

The non-Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it ; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage ; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homoeopathic 
magic by which the fertilizing powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree ana revives it after its 
winter rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 ff.). 

10 . Mountain-worship. — The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a. precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses — all promote the idea that it is infested 
bv malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non- Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Buru 
or Bar Pahar, ‘the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest offers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit, 135, 187 f., 199, 210, 214, 
220 f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisans 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (ib. 132). Of the same type is Sara 
Pennu, the mountain-god of the Kandns. 
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•He is a Jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
hikes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full yield of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Saru Pennu are called dehttri, and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink ’ 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 403). 

II. Worship of water-spirits. — The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a Beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,', writes Gait (op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to bo so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas, or suspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks In order to Hash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive Into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangaputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaja offer their first pivia (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors, fn the Sonthal Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prajs for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jcilsdin, which consists 
in spending ever}- night in the month of Magh (January-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prajerand meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribenl in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,— the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati,— which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other,' 

t In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, op. cit. 138 f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahma,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
pendently adopted by the non-Aryan tribes, who 
nave sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not_ derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhbhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santftl depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Dnmuda, ‘ to be home on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, ana where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 159; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; hut in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 
posed to he an old woman, Burhl Thakuram (‘the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship ( Gramdevatd ) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity ’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
ni. 361). 

'Not satisfied,* writes Wise (op, cit. 139), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
nave peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen.’ 

Such ia Zindah GnazI, ‘the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, hut evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit (ib. 13 f. ). Like 
him is Plr Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargah, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the ziby ; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans (ib. 14 f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ ( Gangaji lea Beldar ) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 

‘Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat' (ib. 847). 

The Patnl boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji (ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen offer the first-fruits of their labour (16. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah IChizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zu’J-qamain, ‘he of the two horns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Siira xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may be the real origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 

erform a forty days’ vigii on the river hank. In 

is honour a raft (bepu) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the hank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
propriated by some wretched beggar (ib. 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer (GB 2 iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . Worship of the powers of nature. — The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive objects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local — the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
powers and energies like those of the planetary 
bodies. 

(a) Sun-worship. — Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Surya or Graharfija, ‘ King of the planets ’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

'The Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating’ fish or flesh ; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhat Puja, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
(lowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. 
Brahman priests are not emploj ed, but an elderly member ol 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship’ (Gait, op. 
cit. L 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 

Sun-worship prevails widely among the non- 
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Aryan tribes. The Oraons (wli. see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bliumij, and Hos, who worship him with 
offerings of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhum sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Rajshahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, * the mother of the sixth day rite ’ ; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

( 6 ) Moon -worship . — Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his right hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos, ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Aryan tribes. For 
instance, the Kharrias ofl'er to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dnbo ; the Binjhias wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two ; but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Risley, op. c it. i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinging brickbats at the house of the 
person afflicted by it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous cases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iff. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds, 
and cures diseases, especially those of the eye 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB 2 ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet -worship. — Of the planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

‘ He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological calcula- 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by nn earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the praiad, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
cluded, and eat a share of the praiad , otherwise he will incur 
the godling’s displeasure ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189 f.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. JEt. Smith, 282 ; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iff. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the offering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become the special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosadhs and the DhSngars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 


fire, and, jt is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a white cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
offering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests (PP i. 19 f. ). 

13 . Earth-worship. — (a) The benign mother . — 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect — on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as BliudevI, ‘ earth-goddess ’ ; Dliartl Mai, ‘ Mother 
Earth ’ ; or Basundhara, ‘ wealth-bearer ’ ; Amba- 
baclil, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say a prayer to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast; when a calf is born the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow’s 
udder fall on the ground. 

* On the first day of the month Asaph (June-July) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
all ploughing, sowing, and other agricultural operations, and 
widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc. , are made ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As will be shown in connexion ■with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminishes, and 
must be restored by various methods, the most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
ICandhs (wh. see) the victim was a hunian being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the eartli-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-god- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grama-devata, 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal this god is usually known as Khetrpal, ‘ earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhumiya, ‘earth-deity’ (see Dra- 
VIDIANS). 

( b ) The earth-goddess in her malignant form . — 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and_ their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In this malignant manifestation tlie univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms— Kali, Devi, Dnrga, and number- 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the sanie time the 
averterof disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed m 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways : either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at her shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

( c ) The small-pox goddess. — The small-pox deity, 
Sitala, ‘she that loves coolness,’ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Burhi 
(‘the old lady of spring’}, or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
happily her attacks are rare ; Phulmatii and Pan- 
sfibi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line m a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats ot pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, until a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

■Sometimes the image is n piece of wood or stone with a 
human foce carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the PurfiQas of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, nhile in Orissa and Ohnmparan she 
Is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, nob merely os the goddess of small-pox, bub as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
arc destroyed by wild animals, it is thought It is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, wdiich consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
ntw tree ( azadirachta indica ), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
Wise (op. cit. 343 f.). 

{d) The cholera-goddess. — Akin to Sitala is the 
goddess of cholera, Ola Blbi, 'lady of the flux,’ or 
Ola Chandi, 1 the cruel one.’ She is, according to 
Gait jop. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented os 
wearing a gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a ntm tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. 

(e) Other deities of disease. — Besides the deities 

* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
"°n at the Greek Thesmophoria (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 298 ; 
J. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Pel. 162 f.). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit. iii. 69S, iv. 1ST). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. Sitala herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantakarana, ‘ he who has ears 
as broad as a bell,’ or ‘ he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (Til i. 131). Fever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-BibI, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Didi 
yhakuranl of Bardwan. The Rajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrun a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Rakshya Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14. Animal-worship. — It is difficult to determine 
how far animal- worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
India. 

(«) W orship of the cow. — In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Krsna, aTe spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs {Calcutta 
Review, xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu ; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hard war, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite hank, is imposed on 
any one who slays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modern. In the Vedas w-e find instances 
of cow - sacrifice and beef -eating (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 354 ff.). It does not extend 
to the non-Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle', 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
ursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
alf-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral rites, being probably connected with 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed. The pre- 
judice against the use of milk, which is regarded 
as a fovu secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Ivandlis of Ganjam (Dalton, op. cit. 
283 ; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Ganjam, 69). 

(b) Other sacred animals. — The monkey is a 
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Bacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langur [Semnopithecus entellus), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hanuman. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Kama in his wars with Kavana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which differ from 
the orthodox Hindu type ; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Vira or Mahavlra, ‘great hero’ (Buchanan, op. 
cit. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus, the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lievea that no one can live where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141 f.). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan kd 
put, ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of Singlibhum, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, * the wind children , 5 to the 
present day. The same belief prevails among the 
fasher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. As Banraja, ‘ lord of the jungle , 5 
he is the chief object of worship among the Kisans 
and Santals. The former will not kill him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he -will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhut, or 
‘ tiger devil . 5 Samuells gives a curious account of 
a sliamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of Baghisvar, ‘the 
tiger lord , 5 fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The bagiiaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry bhut, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15 . The patron deities of the village. — The 
deities who have been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devata or Gramya-devata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
1 over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those whose ranee is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dholal 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana Durga, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children ; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit. i. 200). 
Again, it. sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
disease or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighat, near Cal- 
cutta, — the Kalkattewali Kali, as she is called, — a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with Patanadevi or Patanlsvarl, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Patna. The 
Brahmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devata. and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i. 191). 

16 . The village shrine. — The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
is often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman ; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes ; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a hedge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and his family, except the head, which was 
probably the god’s share, and is appropriated by 
the officiant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17 . Titles of the Grama-devata. — Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grama-devata. has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Buru of the Santals, Thanpati of the Savaras, 
Juangs, Bauris, and Bagdis, Saraa Burin of the 
Oraons, and Duar Pahar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 200). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan [op. cit. 11 . 
131) gives a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur ; but he illustrates the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kail as Grama-devatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception ; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Bhagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishalmri, who controls snakes; Siddlie&varl, 
Cliandi, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while lie saw no shrine in honour of attain. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dflbcbhnyhnran, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which lie had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25). Wise (op. cit. 
133 ff. ), among the most popular of the Grama- 
devnta worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Bflrha-Bflrlil, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamal Sashtln, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
Vriddhcsvarl, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘parts ’ (ainia) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

18. Promotion of the Grama-devata to higher 
rank.— -The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wli. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. TbakuranI Mai, 
whom Dalton (op. cit. 147, 149) calls * the blood- 
thirsty goddess ’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhum and 
LohSrdaga is served by a Bhuiya priest -with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the ilesli of which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birliors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship MahamayS,, who 
is supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi ; 
and a tridentpainted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanumfin, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi (ib. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

'll questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about ParameSwar, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as If they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as In fact they are, wholly outside of the Briihmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption ot the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place or the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
Into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
rantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank as Rajputs * (Rlsley, op. eit. i. 309). 

19. Development of Animism into Hinduism. — 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages, by which people in the animistic stage 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase accurately 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is veiy diffi- 
cult, as we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The degraded tsudras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of tne regular Hindu gods, 
they worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
laucha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords,’ with 
ollenngs of lie-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public w'orship ; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no iraddka, or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, op. cit. ii. 267 f.). 
■Hut even the poms (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Radlia, Krsna, Kali, and 
Warily an (ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
H'. c y have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
°l" ; ) ia -H of a tribe lias to some indefinite extent 
adopted the. Hindu religion, another division re- 
mams animistic. Among the Bhuiuij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bongft or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the ease with the Binjhias, Birhors, and 
Cheros (ib. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koirf and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion , of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence (ib. i. 
503, 534). 

20. Development of the tribal priesthood. — This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwfis, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as lie asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors — a rite which must necessarily he 

E erformed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
owever, they employ baigas, or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mai Paliarias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
people are, however, on the road to promotion, 
because they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Rislev, op. cit. ii. 71). The Baurls of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or dcghariu, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services; 
hut the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans (ib. i. 81). One section of the 
Doms appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western Bengal 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (ib. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasls and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasls, and Tantls of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyftrs and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Census of India Rep. 1901, i. 448 ; 
Wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309 ; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhandari, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
tlie orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order ; but the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devati, is done by the head of the 
household (Risley, Tribes, i. 93 f.). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahmanism, employ. Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by. the 
men of the family, or by a baigd, or hedge priest 
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drawn from one of the non-Arvan tribes (ib. i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like the Kandus, or grain- 
archers of Bihar and Bengal, who pretend to a 
igb standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

1 A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosadh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the Kandu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest’ (ib. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content themselves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons, — 
a branch of the great non-Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adopting the Hindu religion and 
its rites, — Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who nappens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony ; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(ib. i. 91). The Koirls, a cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus ; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § ip), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on etjual 
terms by other Bralimans ; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Arvan deities, like Marang Buru 
and Bar Pahari, side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like ParameSvarl and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree w'hicli is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. cit. 321 ; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 503). 

21. Bhuta- worship. — Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhutas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term bhut, or bhuta, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied^ to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhutlsvara, 
or ‘Lord of spirits.’ But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according^to Wise (op. cit. 131 f.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
kind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
Bengali sees in every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil ’ (Wise, 
o p. cit. 131). 

If the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the green crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes — all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formulas (mantra) ; Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’an ; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22. The evil eye, — Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evil Eye. 

23. Disease exorcism. — Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be the result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to bhutas, 
or evil spirits. 

1 Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
ness, are referred to possession by an evil spirit’ (Wise, op. cit. 
132). 

In such cases, the ojhd, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the kabiraj, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India — the propitiation of Ghentu, the 
spirit which presides over itch — may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghentu 
plant (Clerodcndron infortunatum) used as a 
febrifuge and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess. A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease (Calcutta Review, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism. — Rites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 
possessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 
letting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aryan races like the Santals. Their baiga, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 

‘Musical instruments are produced, dancing commence*, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or yore 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation, is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised. ... “The affection, says 
Captain Samuells, “ comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quae 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or unaer 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury' from the neat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, ana 1 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, ana tne 
head shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. The patient next evincing an inclination w 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 
performing by Jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 
Bales is then supposed to Identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. Ho implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack' (Dalton, op. tit. 
232 (.)• 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting* for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-drawn blood of a 

f oat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 

'ractices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit. 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans . — Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is HarlQ 
Pfinre, or Harsh Baba, the local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sasarfim, in the SliahabSd 
district. He is of the class known as Bralim, 
Barliam, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanaujiya 
division of Bruhnians, and family priest of Raj a 
Salivaliana, the ruler of that country. The ItSni 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Raja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dhart}&, in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Bralim, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice ( haoma ) and offerings of Brfihmanical 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
Harsu's intercession, he makes an offering of a 
golden cord, and feeds Bruhnians in his honour, 
Harsu's speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces (PR i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 

f ives one of them cause of offence, os, for instance, 
y unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm lias taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

‘He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping turn regularly. In 
BU&r he often becomes the dihuAr, or tutelary deity of tiie 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banjan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
«*?ted, on which arc placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhaktd, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally ho is 
the spirit and utters prophecies, which aro im- 
plicitly believed in by tho devotees * (Galt, op. tit. i. IDS f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans, fn many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have corn- 
nutted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (Pll i. 191 IT.). In 
For tasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
lorms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410 It. 
it prevails widely in modern Leninism, which owes much to the 
» * ?. jt coitus (Waddell, Buddhism 0 / Tibet, 84), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ TA, 1894; 
tsldwell, Dravidian Grammar 2 , 579 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Rajput having no offspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

'The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mnhi [the priest) himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that ho 
should be installed as his family god. The Rajput then killed 
him, and he has ei er since been worshipped by the clan ’ (Gait, 
op. tit. i. 1D9). 

(b) Low-caste bhiitas . — The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specially feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

26. The Churel. — Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kiciiin, the spirit of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as specially 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
worm just at the time when slie was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in China (FL i. 
800 f,), in Japan (ib. xiil. 270), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
■Manic, 818, 327), in New Caledonia (PL xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAI xvii. 2D2), Papuan Gulf (ib. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
A’afttes of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 107, 219), Fiji (JAI x. 146). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through tho pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist. 
of Pete World, ii. 834). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tfhi-Speaking Peoples, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot Jeaic it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, ns she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians, 275). For other 
instances of tho belief in India, see Pit i. 209 ff. It prevails in 
Burma (Itcjmrt 9th Oriental Conaress, i. 185), in Manipur (JAI 

xvi. 355), among the Nfigns ( 10 . xxvi. 200), and among the 
Vellalnrs of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
11 . ii. 105). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This lost is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to tho world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Clmrel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
tho Oruons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 

xvii. 131 if.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services of 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. cit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold — either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die befoie delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and burn the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 
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27 . Animism the basis of modern Hinduism. — 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non- Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths — first, the Brahman- 
ism of North-Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Pan jab, down the valley of the Ganges ; 
and second, Islam, which advanced hy the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘The term Jn its modern acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a people, but is a general 
expression devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vcdantism, the Agnostic youth who 
is the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
which he worships in times of danger or sickness ’ (Bourdillon, 
Census Rep. Bengal, 1881, i. 71). 

28 . Totemism. — Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of the non-Aryan tribes, each of which bears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning ‘young mice,’ ‘tortoise, ‘ hyaena,’ 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘ hawk,’ ‘betel-palm,’ ‘conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about these Orfion ‘ totems ’ 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
to eat (Risley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 


The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baorl totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The ICumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The Khattya branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, Kasyapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests (op. cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint has been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parlieyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, ana may not use 
a woollen rug — tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131 ; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89 ; Risley, op. cit. i, 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a "flasket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, * the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe ’ (op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koirls have as sections the nag a, or snake, 
and the kasyapa, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Kasyapa branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and pub it back into the water (ii. i. 
501). The Mahill Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (io. ii. 40). The Pans 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others (ib. ii. 156). 

Many of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the naga, or dragon (Dalton, 
op. cit. 126, 162, 165 f.) ; the Santals have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ib. 
209) ; the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes — Kols, Bhumij, Brahmans, Ksa- 
triyas, Sudras, Bhuiyas — and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descriptive epithet (Frazer, Totemism , 
15). Thus, the Kharwars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one’; and the Pataris call the hear ‘the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he with the 
tusks’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 249; PR ii. 
54, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant-worship. 

29 . Hinduism. — Nearly two-thirds of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait (op. cit. i. 154, 156) 
show clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Munda or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30 . The sects of Hindus. — No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaislinavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bihar the distinctions of sect are ill-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, owing to the great Vaishijava movement inaugurated 
by Ohaitanya, the case is otherwise, and there would 1 2 hut 
little difficulty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of tne 
sectarian distribution of the population (cl. Gait, op. cit. 1 . lol). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions of the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of food ; to be a Sakta is veiy often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries; -while in- 
elusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Motker- 

f oddess, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 
is many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or .Durga side by side 
with the Mlagrama, or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will-be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worsliip all the 
gods or goddesses who are represented by images. 
He does this because his deities aTe jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects , 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Bablians, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
is said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in north Bihar most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (Risley, op. ext. 1 . 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the Bagdl, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dliarmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gusain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santals ; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Banu, cultivators of pun (Piper betel), are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Kurttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they venerate, 
besides these, non-Aryan gods such as Bhuiva, the 
earth -god, and Barham GhasI, the deified ghost of 
a Brahman. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or Geneva, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (ib. i. 41, 72, 235, ii. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common bv both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Kangpur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 512) found Hindus 
worshipping a spirit Known as Satya-narayan, 
‘the true Lord,’ whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-ptr, * the true saint.’ Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sudras ; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bihar, the same writer remarks (i. 188) that 'when an 
■Uinnu is said to Belong- to such and such a sect, it does not in 
general ahsoiutelj imply that he worships only such and such 
* god ; but that such or such is his family-god ( kula-devata ) or 
tayounte god (uh(a.devata). In some parts of India strict men 
win pray to no god hut their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, sons, and sen ants; but in this district it Is not 
usual to be so v edded ; and though the daily prnj ers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to an\ other of whom he thinks he may be in need ; 
and never approaches any image or holy place without some 
mark of respect.' The gurus, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Salvos and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from their instructor whether the secret prayer is 
addressed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a" word 
of it.* 

It must;, therefore, he understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Christianity. Certain classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; hut the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the u’orskipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree (lEgle mannelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity, Gait suggests, are 
* that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither’ (op. cit. i. 188). 

31 . The iaaktas. — Saktism* was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as -we have seen (above, § 13 ), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
(nxutrigan). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of the primeval male, Punria or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
BhUmiya or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13 ). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D. , and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Guj nrat. The cultin this Province takesmany forms. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti. — We have, first, 
the Matrika puja, the general -worship of the 
Mothers of the universe personified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods— Vaishnavl and Lakshm! 
with Vishnu ; Brahma or Brahman! with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war ; Indranl 
with Indra; Yami with Yama, god of death; 
Varabl with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or IsiinI with Siva. 

(5) Kali. — Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch o( the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Report, 1891, i. 80ff. ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects. 407 S. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
48917. ; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff. The coursa 
of the de» elopment of Greek belief is supposed to has e been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the mother 
and the Maid, which may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 20017.). 
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goes on to say, it was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bliavanl, two appellations implying merely ‘ the 
goddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sitala is 
commonly understood. ’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning * the black one ’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lump of clay, the 
edges of which are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a ‘ very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a scymitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair ; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The 
hands ot several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels. Having drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast ; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh ' 
(Ward, op. cit. ii. 117f.). 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buffaloes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells ( mantra ) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the thred days of the Durga PQja 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhya or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great VarunI fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ (op. cit. 135 f.). 

(c) Devi. — The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘ the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavatl, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bliavanl ; while in her terrible form she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syama, 
‘the dark one,’ Chandl or Chandika, ‘the fierce,’ 
Bhairavl, ‘the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratrl or ‘nine 
nights’ ’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filled with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred kula 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with fed powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with a fire-sacrifice (haoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries, iv. 19 f.). 

(d) Divisions of the &aktas. — The Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections — first, the Dakshi- 
nacharlorDakshinamargl, ‘the right-hand ’section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesh to the deity. They 
follow the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists — the Vamacharl or 
VamamargI, ‘ the left-hand’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tantrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upanisad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices are 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two quite distinct operations : namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties (siddhi), whether for 
a man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism *, 185 f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
(Hindu Castes and Sects, 411 f.), Ward (Hindoos, 
ii. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Panjab worship of young girls as 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32 . The Vaishnavas. — The revolt against this 
gross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman who was born at 
Nabadwlp, in Bengal, A.D. 1484. 

• He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers ol the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
ignored caste and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
so that even Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Badha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishna was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offerings 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was that of the sapkirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brahmans, ana 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip [or KadiyaJ, 
Chaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Bnnoapan 
[wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids, 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from Jungle, ana 
where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on wnicn 
great shrines have now been erected’ (Gait, op. cit. 1 . 182). 

* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharia ( Hindu Castes and Sects, iovu.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and Jagannatn, finally settled in 
the latter place, where in A.d. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from tiro world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow’ waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision ICr§na sporting with his Gopls 
(Growse, Mathura 3 , 1SS3, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into trvo bodies : those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi (q.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

•Except for the fact that outsiders nro still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day Is tarnHhed by the fact that most 
ol its new recruits have joined owing to love Intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive ' (Gait, op. c it. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
system of caste, is in no way connected with the 
jat Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Sfiktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in honour of Durgfi, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavos have 
been fully described by Wise (op. cit. 147 ff.) and 
by Risley (op. cit. ii. 339 IT.). 

The Yaishnavism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphvdc.il subtleties, which naturally hn e 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishgavaa is the all-sufficiency of faith in thedlvinc 
Kjishga; such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prajer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly Its true bearing Is as htUc rcgnrded 
by many of the more ignorant ot the Vaishgavaa themsebesns 
It is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It Is, how ■ 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles ; for It may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional Intention, which intention is \ irtually continued so 
longag the act Is in performance’ (Growse, ilathurti*, 107). 

As a parallel case, Giowsc, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : ‘ It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and Is supposed 
to continue, although, through inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaislvyavism. — The Vaishnavn 
cnltus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna ( Hindoos , it. 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson (Religious Sects, i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter (Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus, Wise (op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 
Per cent, belonged to Kr§na in one or other of 
his numerous forms, and only 21 percent, to Kali, 
Dnrws, and Siva. The predominance of Kr^na- 
worship is largely due to the Bhiigavata Purdna 
assigned by Wilson (Vishnu Ptirdna, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Purfmic literature 
goes back to the Gth or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must bo assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhdgavata Purdna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘Since his death in 1623, Clmitanya lias been identified with 
ICrishpn, and this deification lias been ratified by the Chari - 
tdmrta, written thirty years after his death. Tiic moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that has, un- 
fortunately, driven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Among the puroSudms there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the low er mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, Instead of 
being properly guided, have been left to develop ns fancy ot bios 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing arc chiefly patronized by the lower and most Ignorant 
classes of tho community. The equnlity of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots ol Valshgavfsm, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognired ’ (Wise, op. cit. 147). 

(A) The erotic Vaishnavism. — The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
adation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
akti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of tho Sftfi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few privileged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications : (I) .(anti, or quietism, 
*in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Hnri for his 
mercy’; (2) ddsya, the relation between a master 
and nis purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god ; 

(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘ the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of the paramdtman, or supreme spirit’ ; 

(4) vdtsalya, ' affection towards offspring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded 1 not ns a common Father of 
all men, but ns the parent of the worshipper’ ; and 

S mddhurya, ‘sweetness,’ ‘the elllorescence of 
ikti,’ as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
and most exquisito condition, tho disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Kfldlm ’ (Wise, op. cit. 165). 
This lost development of erotic Vaishnavism lindB 
Its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vnllnbhaclmryns, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property (tan, man, 
dhan) nro to be made over to the Maimriijfis, or 
successors and vicars of Kpjna upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion (samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit. 4 134 If.; Growse, Mathura 5 , 199 ff.; 
[Karsandns Mulji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of IVest. India, 1865). 

33. The cult of Siva. — Tho cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Eastern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the KanphntSs, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmachfiri’s, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise (op. cit. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits ; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their akharas, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward (op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgam, or ns Paficnanana, tho figure of tho 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bilifvr, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle ’ of tho god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnatli, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshidabad, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their women-follc. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
younger men. Many of them are Marwarls from 
Marwar in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala and Oswal sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digambara or ‘ naked,’ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘ white-clad ’ section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule ; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or 6akta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of tlieir brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. When 
husband and wife belong to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. cit. i. 7, ii. 151). 

36. Sikhs and Kabirpanthis. — Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have been 
born while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Suthrashahi and the Nanakshahi. 
Wise (op. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food ( praiad ) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
idlagrdma, or ammonite, which represents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by Maclagan (Panjab 
Census, 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend tlieir lives in roving mendicancy. 
NanakpanthI is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their guru, Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538). 
They have some connexion with Dacca,, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their dkhdra, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. 182 ff.). 

Kablr was closely connected with Nanak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. 'Ali and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but mdyd, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect ; but, as often 
happens, in process of time practice lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthls it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. 

37. Deistic sects. — (a) The Brahmo Samaj. — Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
* original * ; the Nababidhan, or ‘ new dispensa- 
tion’ ; and the Sadharan, or ‘common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘ The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samaj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur’an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Brahmos ’ (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 159). 

The second section, known as the Nababidhan 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set forms of wor- 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of different castes. 

1 They are thus,’ as Gait remarks, ‘ gradually becoming a separ- 
ate caste, recruited from a varietyof aifferentsources_, butraainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. . . . 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity- of undergoing a ceremony of purification ’ (op. cit. i. 159 f.) 

(&) The Sivanardyanis. — The 6ivanarayani 01 
Srlnarayanl is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named. Siva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal- 
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pur (op. cit. i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or * pious.’ 

‘They believe in one formless ( nirdkar ) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder ot the sect, but this ruie 
has now been relaxed, ilanlras spells ’] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
t.g. whon bathing. The sacred book of the sect is known as the 
Sabda-Sant or Guru Granth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained only by unswerving 
laith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Magb [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Nil ray a pi, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra formula ‘J of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Nhagaban) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Chamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
moro popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo Narayapis bury their dead, 
and one oithe great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral processions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
case ol the extremists who adopt an ascetic life ' (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 186 ; cf. Orooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 185 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the BrSh- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 
principles of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manieal interference, and assert spiritual Independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or collections have the slightest effect in weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion ; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a laith inculcating morality and the mortification ot all worldly 
lusts and passions 1 (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38. The Panchpiriyas. — The important sect of 
the Panchpiriyas or Paehpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). 

39. Muhammadans. — The map prepared by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 156) clearly shows tlie distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihar. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalman influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
m North Bihfir less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less_ than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most backward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
m matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward, from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingli, Pabna, Bogra, and 

* For the Sivanarayanis see also Risley (op. cit. 1 . 178, ii. 334). 
xne ntual code of the sect is described and some of the songs 
quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, v. 68 f. 
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Kajshahi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available : 


Tear of 
Census. 

Hindus. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Muhammadans. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 

1831 

1891 

1001 

30,096,675 

46,452,800 

47,821,463 

40,087,362 

63- 76 
65-36 

64- 07 
63-30 

10,559,252 

21,704,724 

23,658,347 

25,495,416 

31-19 

31-21 

31- 70 

32- 48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, for long the 
seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Malda, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shldahad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans ; Bihar, Bh&gal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Mam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40. Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion. — It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divani, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765 — a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in tlieir desire to enhance 
the social position of tlieir eo-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait (op. cit. i. 165 ff.). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Murshld- 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, have 
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preserved the purity of their blood by refraining 
from intermarriage with persons of _ more doubtful 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalman population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, shows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musalman invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait (op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixth of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam. — (a) Con- 
versions . — When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

' In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their 
adhesion to Islam. The advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 
pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
Firs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bihar and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in ail probability, never been 
Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam ’ (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 171). 

(b) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
madanism . — The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O’Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 146 f. ; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must he the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find amon <r 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potential 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12. O’Donnell 
again, remarks that ill-assorted marriages are far 


more common among Hindus — men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left widows 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musaimans, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
people live in a condition of permanent depression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
promise, enriched by a large trade in rice and jute. 
It is improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42. Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal. — Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far snort of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. _ As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Panchpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption of the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to join in the 
Durga Puja and other Hindu festivals. 

* Although,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 176), * they havebeen purged 
of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, tney 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Bates 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer , 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses co - 
menced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are oae 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see 
the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, bits 
and Bakshya Kali (see above, § 13 ) are worshipped. Bnarmaraj, 
Manasa, and Bishahri (see above, § 30 ) are also venerated y 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to inn, 
in order that they may perform the sacrifice on enme 

' ' iped when a child ' 
parts of Bengal’ they observe the Durga Pula, ana o“y ,*‘y' 
clotheBfor the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar the&l 
the worship of the Sun, and when n child is horn they lift 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prer . 
demon Jawan from entering and lulling the infant. At m 
the bridegroom often follows the Hindu practice of srnea g 
bride’s forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. , 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they maj n 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandan. ^ ore 
ings are made to the Gramya-devata (see above, s *51 ria 

emvinw Dt* fvnncnlnnftnrr coorJI J D (TC JIM (1 PXOrClSIH 18 I . 


black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn ui VCi * . „ w 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappe g, 

they die hard, and amulets containing a text from j; . st 

are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveig k 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. I 7 p;- 
As is the case throughout Northern f 1 . ’ 
toms like these are practised especially by M 
who are much more conservative in their re t> 
beliefs. . me 

Worship of pirs and deified men.p-fka t ie 
category of corruptions of the primitive iai 
be placed the adoration of pirs, or saints, an 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
on it. The pir after death is supposed to be present 
in spirit, and to ofi'er daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargah, or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait (op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op. cit. 10 S'.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see Saints, 
[Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty ; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.’ 

43 . Sects of Islam. — The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shl'a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘reformed’ or ‘unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wb. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines : it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Suflism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Rae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war (jihad ) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through Northern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, HajI Shariatu’llah of 
Farldpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
( ta'ziya ) of the martyrs Hasan and H usa i n ( see 
Telly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also aunounced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘ land of warfare ’ (daru'l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, MaulannKaramat 'All of Jaunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Jjadith, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was daru'l-harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Farad! (Arab, fanda, 
V^-fara'id, ‘ the obligatory ordinances of law’ and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
established by God Himself, as distinguished from 
tliosa which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called sunna). Other titles 
used are Namaz-i-hafid, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share', ‘followers of the shar', 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Siibiql, 
those who follow the old rule ,’ 4 the conservative 
party.’ The distinctive name of the followers of 
Aar&mat 'All and hia successors is Ta'aiyvml, 
. those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint- 
ing as their leader a member of their own body, 
W’ho decides religious questions, and takes tne 
Place of a qadi, thereby making the practice of 
Friday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
lollowers of Dudhu Miyan are known as Wahhabi, 
4 ?? the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’]-Walili5.b ; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to he called Mnham- 


madl, ‘ followers of the Prophet ’ ; Ahl-i-hadlth, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Rafi'ySdain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shl'as, who allow* them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amlni, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Lama?liabl, * without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the eilorts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
(Census Report, India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would he idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends — that India 
is a ‘land of war’ — has quite disappeared; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with w*atchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.* 

44 . Christianity. — The following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years : 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 

1872 .... 91,063 

1881 .... 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 .... 278,366 

The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9’9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8’3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81 ’8 per cent aie native 
converts. 

‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-filth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 161). 

These Feringis (Pers. Farangi, Firangi, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

’In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district) there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries’ duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than tbe 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and designate 
them by tbe nppellation oi Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. iafo, 
‘black’) or "black Europeans’” (Hamilton, Description of 
Bindostan, 1820, i. 133). 

* This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait’s summary (Census Report, 1901, i. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Doles on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21 C. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Mutalmans ; are they bound 
in conscience to rebel t and the reply by Saiy id Ahmad Kban ; 
Ibbetsou, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1891, L 189 f. For the Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia-, Lady Ann Blunt, Pilgrim 
qpc to Sejd • Badger, Imams and Seyyids of 'Oman ; Blunt, 
Future of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 1876, 
p. HO). 

(a) Sectarial divisions of Christians. — The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

‘So far ns the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans ; rather moro than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
In every nineteen native Christians ' (Gait, op. til. i. 102). 

(b) Boman Catholics. — The total number of 
Roman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Ranchi District of Chota, Nagpur, 
Avhere the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mundas and Onions by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Roman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Champaran. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in ChnmpHran has an Interesting history. There are 
two main centres, at Bcttiah nnd Chuhri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph liar}', an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bcttiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned by Raja 
Dhruia Shah of Bcttiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bcttiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two readied 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel ; but ns soon os the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 
and established missions at Khutmindu, Patan, nnd Bhatgaon. 
Thoy received grants of land from the Newar kings, nnd pros- 
pered considerably till 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 
overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land.grant at Chuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal nnd still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah ’ (Gait, op. tit. i. 162 ; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, i. 189 f. ; 
Hnmilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 88). 

(c) Lutherans. — The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhum, and 
Manbhum. The Ranchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846 ; but twenty-three years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

'The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has been phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times ns great. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Mundas receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding ore by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
tor the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made_ in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent ' (Gait, op. cit. i. 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley -Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singh bham, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 


‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the paic of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites ana festivals of hiB family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to ths 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention' 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 101). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
people who have not yet come under the spell of 
Hinduism that missionary efforts have met with 
success. 

‘ But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them. 
It has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, nnd it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to Influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets nnd beliefs. Everything 
to-day points to Hinduism — even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
— ns Uio absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal * ( Story of an Indian Upland, 20 f.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 


‘If wo analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagnn doctrines nnd superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirits 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the 
witches and bhvlc have no power over Christians, and it is 
therefore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who arc baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell' (Dalton, op. cit. 257). 

(d) Baptist and other Missions. — Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergunge and Farldpur, where from the menial 
castes of Chandals and Namasudras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
Districts. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(c) Classes among whom Christianity progresses. 
— The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, as in Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Farldpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
i. 164) : 

‘ The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks ot 
the educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 
and other eloquent Brahmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.’ 
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tiauities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, edited in 
1838 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Martin, who does 
not name the original author on his title-page ; J. CampDeu, 
A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years' Service among tne 
Wild Tribes of Kondistan, for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice, 1864; S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in 
India, 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the SonthaU, 1867, 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, lb&s, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Account of Bengal, v.a. ; T. H. Lewin. 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 1869, The Wild Races of South- 
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Bemal, 1872 ; J. Wise, Haiti on the Races, Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal, 1883 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols., 1831 ; J. F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Pre- 
historic Times in India, South-west Asia, and South Europe, 
1834-5 ; M. A. Sberring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 3 vols., 
1ST2S1 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 1S95, Among 
the Himalayas, 1833 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Seels, 1898; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Ifagpore, a 
httle-lmown Province of the Empire, 1003, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1905. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lai Bebari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 18S3, Qovinda Samanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re-published as Bengal 
Peasant Lift, 1880 ; G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, 
An Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar, 1882 ; 
A Campbell, Santal Folk-tales, 1891. W. CROOKE. 

BEOTHUKS. — The Beotliuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothukan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beotliuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
ana frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

i. Early accounts and culture. — The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘ addition 1 in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172 ; quoted by Harrisse, Dicouverte 
d t volution cartographique de Terre-Neuve, London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows : 

‘Sepfem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (qura terra nova 
dicitur) Rotbomagum [Rouen] adductl sunt cum vestimentis 
et armis eoruin. Fuliginei sunt colon's, grossis labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium mentum, instar livid® 
venul® per maxillas deducta. Orine nigro ct grosso ut equ® 
[uba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, neque pubes neque ulius 
In toto corpore pillus prater capillos et 6upercilia. Baltheum 
parent in quo est buraula qumdam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 
labis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Arma eorum arcus lati, 
chorda ex intcstinis ant nerris animabum; sagittal, cann® 
saxo, aut oss® piscis accuminat®. Cibus eorum carnes tost®. 
Potus aqua. Pams et vini et pecuniarum nullus oninino usus. 
Nudi incedunt aut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
voram, vitulorum marinorum et similium.’ 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op. cit. p. 163) : 

*n y a des gens 4 la dite terra qui sont nssez de belle cor- 
pulance, mais ilz sont gens effarablea et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
leurs cheueulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d'vne pougnj e de 
lam teureze et vng clou passd par my ou oultre chosse et y lient 
aulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. Ilz se voistent de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes q ue femmes; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et Berries en leurs dites peaux ct sgaintes par le 
corps. Ilz Be paingnent de certames couleurs tannies. Ilz 
Ont des barques en quoy ils vont par la mer, qui sont faietes 
u escorcbe de bouays de boul, o quoy ilz peschent lorce loups 
manns.’ 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op. cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches ’) by both sexes, 
and. the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (1 in 1543: while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) state." that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 

sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
( tres blanche,’ ‘gente hianca’). According to the 
moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
'"’bile ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
nieate, but all unsalted, but they arye it, and 
attenvard they hroyle it, as well fish as flesh. . . . 
alley drinke seals oyle, but this is at their great 
Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that ‘some of 
vnem_ eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 

caciqui ” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion : 
‘Sono idolatri, chi adora il sole, e chi la luna, 
emolte altre sorti de idoli’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 11'. ; 
cf. Bonnyeastle, Newfoundland in 1842, London, 
184 2, i. 25 f.). 

"Whitboume, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, London, 1625, IV. x. 
1884) : 

‘The natural] Inhabitants o! the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 

. . . In their habits, customs, and manners the} - resemble the 
Indians o! the Continent . . . they Hue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, -which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English : But the French and Biscaines . . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour and 
patience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a little 
Bread, or some such small hire." 

In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Gny thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, IV. x. 
1881): 

‘ They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle else, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing thefr hnire somewhat long, but 
round ; they haue no Beards ; behind they liaue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Bawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vprigiit by the crovvne of the head, and 
a small loeke platted before : a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skm about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had sbooes and Mittens, bo that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour ; 
the colour of their haire was dmers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body : they are broad brested, and bould, and stand very 
vpright/ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, tliey are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make tlieir fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘ made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘ spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
baik boiling- baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitboume, in Purchas, 
IV. x. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of hone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Culin, 24 JIBE W p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evidently 
attained m their ochre-stained canoes, to which 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
( Novus orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34) : 

‘ Cymb® ipsis ex corticibus arborum composite, viginti ut 
plurimum pedes long®, quinque aut circiter late et semilunro 
in modum, ad proram atque puppim erect® atque incurv®, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces; illis utpote lewfsjrnis 
undas summa velocitate secant, easdemque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant' 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Remarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
■written in 1788 (printed in his daughter's Life 
and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 ffi). This, however, adds little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the top 
by a ‘spreader,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for their hunting they enclosed iarge 
areas -with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursion in 
and about Nciufoundland London, 1842, ii. 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with birch bark; while each 
village possessed a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of ‘ Red 
Indians 1 (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from tiieir 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, •with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAI, 1875, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Bemasduit or Waunathoake 
[‘ Mary March reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, flitt. of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JAI, 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History. — The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo — it is all the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was first dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and' they 
long remained on friendly terms with the French 
and Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, however, they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent, the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleamy habits (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 131) ; and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly I 


known, they probably perished gradually from the 
hostility of whites and Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘ few savages in the north, 
none in the south ’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 10 7) ; Cart- 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 228), The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 263 f.). In 1827 the 
Beotlnc Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks ; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265- 
276). 

3. Relics. — The relies of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as camngs 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
viously being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101 f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the cyanocitta 
cristata (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 225). The stock 
seems, how'ever, to have bad no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made soapstone 
vessels (ib. p, 29), unless these w y ere of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op. cit. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in Labrador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Museum, 1896, p. 1041 f.). What is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpicren und ahnliche Kriegsgebrduche in Amer- 
ika, Brunswick, 1906, passim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the beads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4. Language. — Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which hears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining about 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs. — Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Anspach, Hist, of the Island of New- 
foundland, London, 1819, p. 457), ‘ they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being/ and they believed, 
that men and women w r ere originally created rrom 
a certain number of ‘ arrows stuck fast in tua 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make merry with their friends.’ The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is without value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage ofE.M.S. 
Rosamond to Newfoundland, London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered until bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [* Mary March ’] given 
by Lloyd, JAI, 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scaffold about 4£ ft. from the ground. 
Tliis scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kina of crib 5J ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squarea beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its belongings rested. A third method was bv 
bending the body together, wrapping it in birch 
bark, and enclosing it in a kina of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
comers to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 2£ ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op. cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beotliuk burial rvas to -wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 
ground, the grave then being covered with stones. 
If, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Denmsduit 
{‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
biroli bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc. cit.). 
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BERAR. — i. Position. — Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19° 35' and 21° 47' north 
latitude, and 75° 59' and 79° 11' east longitude. It 
is hounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ,- and it is divided into three regions : 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Pay5nghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2. History. — The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarbha, 
the first Bettled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BO i. i 135). Its name survives in that of Bldar in the 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which i3 uncertain. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(B.c. 220 -a.d. 230). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chalukya, Rashfrakufa, Hbysala 
Ballala, and Yadava dynasties in succession. In a.d. 1294 the 
Muhammadans appeared on the scene, when AlS-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulatabad— a raid which was 
repeated by Malik Kaffir in a.d. 1S09. The country subsequently 
fell to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the Mughals under Akbar 
in 1690, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1853 the Nizam leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
wns concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
Independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Oentral Provincea 

3. Population. — At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
forms the chief element in the Maratha people. 
They are classed by Risley ( Census India, 1901, i. 
503) as Scy.tho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Saka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerical 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andli (39,679), Korkii (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. _ Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief. 

4. Religious statistics. — According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86*7 per cent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4‘7 per cent); 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7'6 per cent) ; Christians, 
2,375 (0 "08 per cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, ana here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

5. The higher Hinduism. — (a) Saivism. — The 
beliefs of the higher classes do not materially differ 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
os Smarta (Skr. smpti, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sankaracharyain the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedantic 
pantheism. From the point of view of sect most 
Brahmans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recognized deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Nath. The former is 
described in a special article ; the latter are 
connected with the Gosain or Gosavl of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are known as SanyogI, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, and charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
feathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the * vehicle ’ of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made up of youths' dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
(guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as they 
permit the use of meatand spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer, 190). 

(b) Vaisnavism. — The V aisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in modern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modem temple in the province. 

The most interesting modern Vaisgava sect is that of the 
Manbhav (Skr. mahanvbhava, ‘dignified,’ ’virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple Nagabhata, who is called the Last Preceptor 
(a.d. 1236-1302) under the Yadava princes of Maharashtra 
(R. G. Bhandarkar, Times of India, 15th Nov. 1907). They 
are divided into a celibate section ( Bairagi ) and one of married 
householders ( Gfharvdsi ). The former include both monks and 
nuns ; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
( Bhola ), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they eat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-nngs and 
rosaries of the black basil wood ( tulasi ) sacred to Visgu-Kfsija. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people ; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred. Their gods are Dattatreya, a deified saint worshipped 
as an incarnation of the triad — Brahma, Vigpu, and Siva — or 
more especially of Visnu and Kfsija. Their scripture is the 
Bhagavad-gUti, and they follow the' teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karanjkar Mahant, whose seat is at RIdhpur in Berar. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans ; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied in a litter in a sitting 
posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice {PR ii. 100). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliterated, and no tomb is raised— to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like many 
Vaisnaia sects, tlie> have been accused of immorality; in 
former times it h « <id that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized bv Lhe pair laying their wallets close together — 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 they 
numbered 2,560 in Berar (Kitts, 62fL ; BG xix. 120£f, xviL 
181 fT.). 


6. Popular Hinduism. — The popular faith of the 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification ( Asiatic Studies' 2 , i. 9ff.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 
but extends to * the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anythin" appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 
(2) The worship of tilings inanimate, which are 
gifted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat; Mahishoba (Skr. mahislia, ‘a 
buffalo ’) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice ( haoma ). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korku of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions ana doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 


is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindiya Deo, * the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer, 191 ; Kitts, 47 f.). 
(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 
is illustrated by the cult of Wagli Deo (Skr. 
vyaghra, ‘ tiger ’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer , 61 f., 190 f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas m 
the form of the monkey-god, Hanuman. (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the bankers 
account-books (PR ii. 185 ff. ; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff.). (5) The worship of 

a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void— the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
■which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation, of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) lhe 
worship of dead relatives, and. other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spirit in a stone picked up at tlio grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of, (7) The worship at shrines 
){ persons who had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Chnnd Khun at almost every fort 
m Beriir we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrifice (Trior, Primitive Culture 7 , i. 
104 ff.; MacCulloeh, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The Banjfirfi (q.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Baymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines axe found in 
all parts of the Province. (8) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of domi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
—a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall ( Asiatic Studies 7 , i. 30 11'.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ancestor- worship). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer — tlio worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities ; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brnhmanical scriptures— form part 
of the general ollicial Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Beriir. 

7. Animism. — The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see Dravidians, Enins, Gonds). The 
religion of the Korkfis, Gonds, and Andhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77 i.) and C. A. Elliott 
( Settlement Pep. Hoshangabad 18G7, p. 260 IF.). 
The special class of sorcerers w ho nro believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (garpagarl) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of gram grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durga. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots arc inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 
period represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
believed to bubble up, in which event Durgfi must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to dnp into the pot — after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Mfiruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated ; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrino 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208;, Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians ( devak ), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
-the guardian is usually some animal or tree ; but 
ometimes natural objects are included, such as 
Wi ^ ie * r tra ^ c implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it bo an animal, its flesh is tabu ; if 
it bo a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhu 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
m caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
then- guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various olferings in it, close the lid anu tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Lampbcll, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
„ > ‘ s [ c ! rn ’ 1885 > P- 8 ff, ). Tlio guardian is regarded 
the head of the family, and persons pos- 
cssmg a common guardian cannot intermarry, 
lotonusm is thus at present largely a social 
nstitution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see BENGAL, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totemism, 
58 fl. ). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The miinja, or ghost of a 
bov invested with, the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 

f ood fortune of otheis, and specially malignant. 

'o avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4) ; or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who lie is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe — an article which repels spirits — to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tiee 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (ib. i. 1G2, 
ii. 14). Bites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(man win) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child ( jhotmg ) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 63 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft aflecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Galicia, god of Iuck, befoie starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but tlio common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by lending a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (ib. 49). 

8. Sikhs and Jains. — Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
— immigrants from the Panjfib— some members of 
the Banjfirfi (q.v.) tribe recoided themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
NAnder (Chinoy, 67 f. ). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Kfiranja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Bajpntana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Pfitur Shaikh 
Bfibii — a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalmun saint — seem to be 
Brahmanical (Fergusson-Buigess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9. Muhammadans. — Islfim is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
w’hicli have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to w or- 
shin tlio local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
ana employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194 ; Chinoy, 1. 65 f.). 

10. Christians. — Christians, now nnmbering2375, 
have increased owing to missionary ellorts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Boman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
rdle to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bui Qomin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Satumus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated m primitive times hy 
the Berbers, before the Phoenicians had installed 


BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 

[Rene Basset.] 

i. PAGANISH. — Whatever opinion may be held 
egarding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to E^ypt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their lanjraage, this 
was by no means the case in their religion, i.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from theborrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

i. Mountain-worship. — It seems that irregu- 
larities of the ground — mountains, caves, and rocks 
— were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west. Mount Atlas — ‘ the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hist. iv. 184) — must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(II N V. i. 6) writes as follows : 

‘ In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas rears its head 
to the skies, rugged and hare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs ; 
fertile in fruits of all kinds, which grow of their own accord 
. . . and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.’ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre ( Dissertationes , viii. 57) : 

‘The Western Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Looking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It Is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the Blope ; besides, 
it is not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground ; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans it is both a temple and a god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (of. in the Guanch dialect of Teneriffe, 
adar, ‘cliff’ ; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder (HN V. i. 13) and Solinus ( Polyhistor , § 29). 
But the Greek and Manicluean conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychccfunataman* 
* he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturally 

* In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it is 
impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, ‘god.* 


their Baal * there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (GIL viii. 20437, 20448) or accompanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
(ib. 12390, 12392). The Ba'al ]£arnaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Phoenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Ba'al of 
Hermon or the Ba'al of Lebanon,! whose paredros 
was Tanit Pend Ba'al, mentioned in a runic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Ba'al Haman at Dugga.f 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Satumius is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Satumo frugifero Augusto ’ (GIL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine - Chaude an inscription, ‘Deo 
Sancto frugifero ’ (ib. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
(ib. 9180) ; there is also one at Cliemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain (ib. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear ; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Periplus of Hanno, he places 
in Atlas the ASgipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south (Periplus, § 14) ; the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). In the 12th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs.§ It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate. it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, having found any of the rums 
which were said to be there. || Among the Ahaggar, 
Monnt Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab, al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin.1T The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east or 
Daman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 


* Cf. Toutain, ‘ Le Sanctuaire de Satumus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Melanges de I’Ecole de Rome, . vo1 - j5;; 
and De Satumi dei in Africa romana cullu, Pans, > 
Ferrfere, La Situation religieuse de VAfrique romatne aepu 
la Jin du ive siicle, Paris, 1897, p. 80. _ . 

T Cf. Lagrange, Etude sur les religions simitiques, Parts, 
t Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba'al Satume a Dougga, Pans, 
1897 

§ A. de Kremer, Description de VAfrique, Vienna, 1852, p. &>- 
1 Barth, Reisen u. Bntdeck. in Nord- u. Centr.-Afnsa, 
Gotha, 1856, i. 228-236 ; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du hora, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. . 
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where hell ( echeyde ) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Buayota. The demon of Palma was called 
Iruene* 

2 , Rock-worship. — Rock-worsliip is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship. Piiny the Elder 
(EN II. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (de Situ Orbis 
i. 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘ if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing ; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, ana sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains. - ) - In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks : the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadas (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
hartmaguadas), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices.J It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
differing from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempied to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Eajar Gciid. 

‘In one place a recess in the rock leaves n mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
irom the summit and caught on tho other rocks. It measures 
4 metres at its highest part and 1 m. VO at its lowest; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . Alter climbing up this rock, perfectly 
Irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at SO 
degrees, one sees a Bort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal alee and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of liquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to lBcms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
Wtw there, a table for sacrifices.' 5 
We may quote the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
mynr Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion. 
Hie sacriflcer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood ol the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon ; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubtedly seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Leila 
brua. 11 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made— holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches — simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.1T In the qsar of Tamentit 

, * Antiguedadcs de las Jstas Afortunadas, Tubingen, 
i . > barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 

naturtlle dts ties Canaries, JParis, 1842, vol. i. pt. i. p. 173 f. ; 
rerneau, Cinq anntes de sijour aux ties Canaries, Paris, 1890, 
P* 94. 

xrtwu a8 ' Fi? History of tht Canary Islands , London, 1764 ; 
lit Berthelot, op. eit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 172 ; Vemeau, op. 

P. 94. 

Ph 1 p ic-f' e * t ' U- 3 ‘ 70 « "'ebb and Berthelot, op. eit. vol. i. 

® an chtre, Voyage d'Uudes damunepartie de la Mauri- 
wme CAsanenne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

IAp.43. 

vemeau, op. eit. p. 90 f. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite wliich, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
liere.t See art. Stones. 

3 . Cave-worship. — Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.) : ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excavatus ; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’ But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, affirmed by Masqueray.t The most cele- 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Bacax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 
The diffei - ence in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’ § The name of the 
god Bacax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, GIL viii. 5504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were offered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the gTOtto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
— the inscriptions found in the cave known as 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier.il who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. H 6 ron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing; and GDAS would stand for ‘ Giddahse deo 
augusto sacrum,’ IT In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Astelieyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 


* Rohlfs, Seise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 145 ; La- 
mitre, Les Reconnaissances du giniral Scrviirc, Paris, n.d., p. 
ill. (with a photograph ol the aerolite); E. F. Gautier, Le 
Sahara algirien, Paris, 1908, i. 253. 

f Ci. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gseli, Let Monuments 
mtiques de I’Algirie, Paris, 1901, i. 20-36 (with a very full 
jibliography on the question). ..... 

t ' Comparaison da vocabulaire dee Zenagas,’ in Archives des 
missions scientifiques, Paris, 1870, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, La grotte du dicu Bacax au Djebel Tata, Pans, 
gS7; G. Jlercier, Les divinitts libyaues, Constantine, n. d., p. Of 
B *La grotte du Chettaba,’ in Becueil archiologique de Con- 
\tantine, xxxv. 166-160. . 

•j Of. Gseli, Chronique afncaine. Borne, 1903, p. 4* t. and 
iota 8. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. vol. u pt. i. p. 1691. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly as a token that his prayers 
were answered.* 

4 . Air-worship. — "We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind, but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. We have 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (GIL viii. 4635) ; and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (ib. 17763). These 
should be compared with a passage of Firmicus 
Matemus ( de Erroribus Profanarum Heligionum, 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5 . River-deities. — Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
* genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genius). 
Thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis,’ OIL viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Amsaga, the former name of the river 
(ib. 5884). f There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (ib. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘genio fontis ’) associated with Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Cai'd, near Batna (ib. 4291). 

6 . Town-deities. — The application of the name 
‘genius ’ to towns, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions. seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 


native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘genio vici,’ GIL viii. 2604 f.) ; the 
genius of Lambessa {‘genio Lambmsis,’ ib. 2528, 
2596, 2598 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonim Venerias Rusicadac augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbre 
augusto ’) ; the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto,’ ib. 9196); the genius 
of the Cabman colonies (ib. 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah (ib. 7960, 8202 [=19980]); 
the genius or Mactar (ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar (ib. 6001) ; the genius of Phua (ib. 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (ib. 1353 
[14891]) ; the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, to. 8389) ; the genius of the ‘ civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Welban (ib. 19688) ; 
the genius ‘populi Cuiculitani’ at Jamil a (£5. 20144) ; 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(ib. 14687) ; the genius of the ‘ oppidum Lamsor- 
tense ’ at Henchir Maf’una (ib. 18596) ; the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtse Novse’ at 


Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367) ; the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marcuna 
(ib. 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Ainamet 
(ib. 154345) ; the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ib. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947 f. ) ; the genius 
of Novar amongthe Beni Fuda (ib. 20429 f. ) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?] ib. 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, ib. 1843), ana the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, ‘Auzio deo 

f enio ’ (ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
'unico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 


* Viara y Olavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. 
p. 168 ; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

t C t. also Cherbonneau, Excursion dans les mines de Mila, 
Sufavar, Sila it Signs, Constantine, n.d., p. SOf. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorotbensis’ ;* in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae frumen- 
tariae ’ (ib. 6639). 

7 . Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), and among 
the Berbers in general.f We read in the Life of 
St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.J There are also some Latin inscrip- 
tions dedicated to it : ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (CIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘Soli invicto,’ at Suk-Ahras (ib. 
5143), at Sluguia (ib. 1329), at Cherchel (ib. 9331), 
at Afl'reyille (ib. 9629); to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (ib. 14688 f.) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilated 
with Mithra at el-Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ib. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be. the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tonant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pnntheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (ib. 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of Magee, § as well as 
the name Amen, which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amanai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrobiu? 
(Sat. conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays. || In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called amen, and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a urceus.11 It would be a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Egyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, that 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are the rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Gliadames.tt 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 


* Gsell, op. cit. p. 40. 

f Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al-'Ibar, Bulaq, 1284, vi 89. 
t K. Basset, Synaxairc arabc-jaeobite, Paris, i. 331; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
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represented by a hollowed line; its boms are 
curved back, the points to the ground, and the 
amis are fixed to tlie body with the hands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’ * It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated ‘getule idol’ This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzil, whose priest was Tema. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan- 
nidos, ii. 109f., v. 494 f„ vi. 116) by a heifer (t‘6. ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight (ib. iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-Bakrl mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about — the Howara 
amongst others— offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their richest Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades ’ 
(perhaps the Macomadcs of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
others.§ The name ‘Gorza’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius (Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbns (OIL viii. 68) : ‘Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium feceruut . . . Faciundum coera- 
vernnt Ammicar Milcliatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. AEthogurzensis Muthunbal f. . . .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.il 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘civitas Gur- 
zensis’ (CIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pcntinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghmat and the Siis, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
[Description deVAfrique, p. 161). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes), 
was an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they hau no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
(Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder (JIN v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Muller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8. Moon-worship. — The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 1S8), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al'Ibar, 
vr. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and tlie full moon. IT Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Rome by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Historia Romana , V. vi. 4) 1 As is 
seen fiom a passage in Hisloriae Augustae , the 
predictions coining from the temple of Ccelestis in 
, £ e caused a great number of seditions in 
p 29| n, *’£ er > Bibliothiqve-intaie d' Alger, Algiers, I8G0, 

t nr F ,' Gautier > °P- eit. p. 263. 

1 or, J. Partsch, Die Eerbem in der DicMuna des Corippus , 
Breslau, 1S9G, p. 16. 

Description de VAfrique septenlrionale, Arab text, 

I p 6 S,ane / Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

> tgger, La tini sermonis reliquiae, Paris, 1843, p. 427. 

de Oa' Da Mosto, Relation, p. 34 ; Glas, The History 
Vlhe Canary Islands, p. 130. 


Africa — seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repiess dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
tiie top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. CIL, 
passim ), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
Libyan and Phoenician characters (GIL viii. 20186) ; 
but it. is very probable that this sign, which in 
primitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
become a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed fiom in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Amur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier.f which 
tends to find Aiur in the enigmatical Tern, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus ’ in an in- 
scription discovered on tlie Guecligach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine (CIL viii. 5673). 

9. Worship of other planets. — It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe (Relation, p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called Lemr'er at the present 
day m Zuawa. Among the Awelimmiden, when 
it is an evening star, it has the name of tatari, and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n ehad or 
amawen achimmelech. Among the Aliaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in tlie sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus tlie Pleiades are the 
'Daughters of Night’ (Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and fiew r up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

‘The daughters ot the night arc Beven in number: 

Miterejre and Errejaot, 

Mateseksek and Essekaot, 

M.ltelnghlagh and Ellcghaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.' J 

We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are (lerived from tlie same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet ( = Chet Ahadh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar ) lias two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Rigel (Adar Nelaku, ‘the Foot 
in the Mud ’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, i.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to tlie other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Aliaggar and Awelim- 
miden Tajcbcst en Amanar, ‘ Belt of Orion ’), who 
is followed by a dog (Eidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles (Ihenkadh, ‘constellation of the 
Hare ’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represefat a 
camel and her young one ( Talcmct de roris) ; the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lenikechen (i.e. ‘hold ’) 
because she has to hold the young camel (Aura) to 
let its mother he milked. But the stars f, X, ft, v, £ 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to be killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.ll According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalnian religion, 
the Great Bear is a caniel which belonged to Noah. 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ ourane’ (ar'ata, 
a kind of large lizard), the others into a jackal, a 


* Bertholon, ‘Essai sur la religion 
tunisienne, Nov. 190S, pp. 484-490. 
t Lea diviniUs libyques, pp. 12-16. 

4 Duveyrier, op. oil. p. 424 1. 

§ lb. p. 424. 


des Libyens,’ In Revue 
lib p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the * ourane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
ancle.* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot ( Antciris ) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; hut when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls ( tibaradin ), clothed in red 
haulis, coming from the lake ( Tesaluth ) ; he stops 
half-way up to watch them.f 

Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau, ‘beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau. The stars e, 5, t\ 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarakraken, ‘ noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and /S, Auhem, ‘ the young of 
the gazelle.’ 6 and o of the Boat are ‘Riches’ 
(Tenafalet) and ‘ Poverty’ (Tozzert). Aldebaran is 
called Kokoyyodh and Canope Wadit.% In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus — as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, * Vita Getae,’ § 2 in 
Historiae Augustae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called abechchi and in Harakta 
abeggas (* girdle ’), in Zuawa it is called thislith b 
wanzar , among the Bot’iwa of Rif thislith n 
unzar, among the B. Iznacen thaslit n unzar, 
which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ujenna, ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain ( Anzar ) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

‘Anzar I Anzar! 

O Lord, water us to the roots.’ § 

At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain : 

‘ Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.' |J 
In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (= Anzar) is 
personified. IF The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja ; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

‘ Ghonja ! Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master !’ ** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the qsar — men, women, boys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying : ‘ 0 spoon ! 0 meadow ! 
( ar'enja — ia merja ) Lord, remove the time of heat 1 
Lord ! in the name of the Prophets 1 ’ Tertullian 


* Eenhazera, op. cit. p. 60 f. 

t Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 425. { Lb. pp. 424-420. 

§ Ben Sedira, Cours de langite Kabyle, Algiers, 1885, p. xcviii, 


note 1. 

B de Motylinski, Lc Dialecte bcrbbre de R’damls, Paris, 1007, 
p. 147. 

*[ Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbhre de Ouargla, Pans, 
1008, pp. 247-249. 

** Cf. A. Bel, ‘ Quelques rites pour obtenir de 3a pluie en temps 
de sdcheresse chez les Musulmans Maghribins,’ in Rccueil de 
Mimoires et de Textes imprimis en Vhonneur du xive Congrls 
des Orientalistes par les Profcsseurs de VEcole des Lettres, 
Algiers, 1005, pp. 49-93; Doutte, Magic et religion dans 
rAfrique du IS r ord, Algiers, 1009, pp. E84-5S6. 


(Apol. xxiii.) gives the Virgo Ccelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix.’ Among the Guanckes 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in Teneriffe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Mist. Bom. ix. 9). 

io. Native deities. — To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel (OIL viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marcuna (ib. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet ( ib . 
2640) ; at Lamoricibre (ib. 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (ib. 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (ib. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. Thus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2650), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Corippus 
(Johannidos, viii. 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.f Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tamarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, OIL viii. 
9018), % to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos, viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (MN v. 8) that the Augilae 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Situ Orbis, 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (OIL viii. 99061), and one at Ain Khial 
(ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates — a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela — any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (ib. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa : it is dedicated to 
Masidenis, Thikikvse, Sugganis, and Iesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an Iocolo (Iocoloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Detis patrius, is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name : at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (ib. 5279), and at Sigus (ib. 19121-19123). 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius, a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Deus patrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ib. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mereier§ maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living God ’ ? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Saneto,|| mentioned in 


* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Bertbclofc, op. 
cit. i. pt. i. p. 173 ; Vemeau, op. cit. p. 92 1. 
t Cl. G. Mercier, Les divinitis libyques, p. 7. 


} Partsch, op. cit. p. 1G. 

§ Les divinitis libyques, pp. 8-12. . 

1 Schmidt, Cagnat, and Dessau, Jnscriptionum 
latinarum suppUmenlum, Berlin, 1904, p. 2028. 
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an inscription of Miliana (id. 214S1), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Augustine (Bp. 
xv ji. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Alrica. Perhaps lie was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Homans — a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
‘Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum’ (OIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. oug.’ (ib. 20252). Haldyy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the Iolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Bonian Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, lol is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianaf relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
meroiful, called in their language Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Achguoyaxircixi, 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menccito, Acoron, Acaman, 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurakan and Achxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo) — epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘without beginning and without end,’ ‘ cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acaman, which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achaman , given by 
Viera with the meaning of ‘supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acaman, and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochina, ‘ the sky ’ (cf. the 
Tenerifle Guanch achano, ‘year’); it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignuth, 
‘cloud,’ and igenni, ‘ sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and ijenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Canary Island, H and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.1T 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan (Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
los antignos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhnn and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water — an equal 

* Etsai d'tyigraphic libyque, Paris, 1874, p. 167 f. 

I Antigucdadee dc las Islas Afortunadas, p. 19; Webb and. 
Eerthelot, op. cil. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

* Esiudios historiccs de las Islas Canaria e, vol. i. *Lns 
Uimas, 1 1S70-1879, p. 427 f. 

5 Uul y Naranjo, op. cit. i. 917 f. 

I lerneau, op. cit. pp. 8S-00. 

p 1"0 n5a '^ eS on< * Bcrtt’elob °P- rit. vol. i. pt. I. 

** Webb and Bertbelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. ICS. 


number of men and women. Flocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards lie cieated 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, lie replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings to lie created consisted of 
achicaxac, ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimencei, ‘nobles,’ and cichiciauitzo,* 
‘knights.’ 

11. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans. — This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans ; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third hook ol the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus (Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had ahvays 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius (Liber Memorialis, 
eli. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, bom in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, horn, according to 
Herodotus (Hist. iv. 180), Pomponius Mela (de Situ 
Orbis, i. 7), and Pausanias (Gracciac Descriplio, 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greek monuments,! hut Herodotus (iv. ISO) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

oprjj 8i iviavcriy 'AOrivaCriS al napOticn avraiv 8(\a 8t curraaai 
pd\ovrai rrpby aAAiJAa? AiOoiaC re kox £vAoitri, ... ra? fit 
airo Bvr]<rKOv<rci$ rtoy ir apBcvtov rwy rptofxdruiy \}/ev8onap9a'ovf 
KaXcovtri* irp\v 8' aicivcu auras’ puxxetrBai raSf 7roievcri* *01177 
rrapO evov Try Ko\XiaTevovaa.v etedtrrore Koerp.ytrai'rt': Kvvefl re 
KopivOCfl Kai 77a POTT A 177 *EAA v vlK Vt «r* appa ai a/^/JacraiTcy, 
neptayovai ttjv Mfivijy *v*Ay, 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who w r as brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pomponius Mela, unless ho 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyptian arms (Hist. iv. ISO).! 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (OIL viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon ( ‘ Draconi au gusto ’). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, which the paganB worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Temples, and which, in the 5tli cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Esbmun§ and the summary' of 
the sufferings of St. Salsa.|| There is nothing 
anyw’heie to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native t-o the Berbers. 

12 . Deification of kings. — The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 

♦Alonso de Espinosa, The holy Image of Our Lady of 
Candelaria, i. S (tr. by Markham), and The Guanches of Tenerife, 
London, 1907. 

t Cf. Vater, Triton uni Euphemos, St. Petersburg, 3B49 ; 
Tissot, de Tnlonide lacu, Dijon, 1SC3 ; Escher, Triton uni seine 
Eekiimpftwg durch Heracles, Leipzig’, 1890. 

} Cl. Escher, op. cit. p 79. 

§ Cf. Gsell, Ttpasa, Rome, 1S94, p. 810f. 

E Gsell, Recherches archiologiques, Paris, 1893, pp. 1-S. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known : ‘ Et 
Juba, Mauris volentibus, Dens esfc’ (Octavius, 
ch. xxiii.). A Latin inscription (OIL viii. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the genius 
Vanisnensis at Tassammert.* Terfcullian for his 
part said : ‘ Unieukiue etiam provinciae et civitati 
aeus est . . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui’ (Apol. 
eh. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba (CIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers (id. 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (ib. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Nmnidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
(ib. 7* [17159]) — a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (ib. 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.f 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Borne of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the comparison made by 
Lactantius : * Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’ . . . 
and further on : ‘ Singuli populi . . . sutnma 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam 1 (Migne, PL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mela (do Situ Orbis, i. 8) had established the 
fact: 

‘Orae [Africae] sic habitantur, ad nostrum* maxima ritum 
moratis cultoribus, nisi quod quidam linguis differunt, et cultu 
Deflm, quos patrios servant, nc patrio more venerantur.’ 

This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldun: ‘ It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion 1 (Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Lfistoriae 
Augustas , ch. xiii. 'Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage : Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, Aesculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Hygiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mithra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of BacchuB appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Lefdbure $ and, after him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Phoenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13 . Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc.— Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
giant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 

* GselJ, Recherches archiologiqv.es, p. 2861. 

1 Cl. Masqueray, 'Les Additamenta ad corporis volumen viii. 
de M. Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Correspondence africaine, Aimers, 
1885, pp. 181-163. 

1 La politique rehgieuse des Grecs en Libye, Algiers, 1902, 
pp. 22-38. 

§ ‘Essai sur la religion des Libyens,’ in Revue lunisien ne, 
Jan. 1909, p. 31 f. 


Ya'la ibn Muhammad al-Ifrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of, a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelmam ibn al-Asad (‘son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldun adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antaeus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Bom.), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antaeus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Gcographica, XVII. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sertorii Vita, 
ch. ix. ). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Perislephanon, hymn viii,, 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings.f At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot — 
the trace of their ancestor.^ Another giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalman traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha' 
(Joshua), is bnried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 

f ubba where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
'avnta.% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Chamarikh. In the 11 th cent, of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

‘when they wished to undertake a war, they sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said : “ Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh." 'When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they gee a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: “The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.’’ Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality to a guest, they put food aside for the Chamarikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat what is reserved for them. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ 1 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kahinab, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, and even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed. IT This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalico, xi. 8 ). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10th cent, of our era, among 
the Ghumara of Morocco, Tangnit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajjn, his sister, who, as we shall 
♦ Kitab al-'Ibar, vi. 108. Cl. on traditions of this kind 
‘ Lucma sine concubitu,* in Van Gennep, Jiehgtons, rruxurs ei 


Agencies, Paris, 1908, pp. 14-26. . 

t Migne, PL lx., Paris, 1862, col. 364. The commentarj of 
3. Ruinart, Acta primorum marlyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
713, p. 409, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

$ L. de Campou, Un Empire out croule, Paris, 1886, p. Z3S. 

§ Cf. R. Basset, Ntdromah et les Traras, Pans, 1901, p. 1 01. 

(i AI-Bakri, Description de VAfrique, p. 1881. 

*1 ibn ’Azari, Bistoire de VAfrique et de VEspagne, ed. Dozy, 
jeyden, 1848-51, i. 22 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. at. vi. 109 I., vu. v , 
lijani, Voyage, tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1803, p. 65 : I oyage de 
louley Ahmed,’ in Berbrugger, Voyages dans lesudde lAlgerv-. 
*aris, 1846. p. 230 f. 
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we below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, ana belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’ftn of her nephew.* Procopins 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
[bo following practice talces place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames : 

‘Durinz the absence o! tho men, the women, dressed in all 
their (Inery, go and take their stand near tho tombs ol tho 
ZaiMr (from Arabic Jabbdr, “giant"), whom they [the 
Tuaregs] believe to bo of n race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius nhois to give them information. His 
name fa Mclmi (the tomb itself is called Aclebni) He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, and 
ghee the required information. For tills consultation the 
women must ai old wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, ei cn a needle/f 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during tho night. £ 

■On the sides of a gliflr which commands Wed Wujidlt, in 
the North o( the Sahara, aro found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rooky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They arc 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined East and west, 
varying from 20 to 45 metres. They aro surrounded by heaps 
of moderately -sized stones. The Azgor Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who hns n friend, a 
relstire, or a lot er far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of tlieBo enclosures of stones, sho is 
lure to hat e visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § 

But, in spite of wlint Procopius |) says, tho gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
womon among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples: among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that tlioy would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a sohoolmaster on 
the arrival of the dd'i 'Abd Allfth, the Ffitimid 
missionaiy, mounted on a white mulo (Ibn 'A?ftri, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lem tuna, ’All ibn YGsuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tflmert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines : 

• Put fetters on his feet, 

Or he will make you hear tho drum! 

(Ibn Khaldun, vi. 288). 

14- Ogres. — There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of tho Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. .Among tho Fadhilah 
the Bcnu-'Aqidiln— Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt— it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre ( ahiil ) or a si' la, and 
threw herself on people until she was hound and 
pinioned (al-Bakrl, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence, 
it i8 given by a modem tale current at Wargla, 
°f * Father and his Daughter the Ogress ,11 
* nt \ is the foundation of an accusation brought 
Against the Hied Settut {‘the sons of the 
Megmra’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchant tor brigandage. 

their mother used to be seen running about 
d»v $?* ^ i 6 children in a piece of land which is desert to this 

»}, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
JT™ .• N0 01,8 knew where she came from ; she was known of 
— n> * le| °8 re °r human, and this afterwards occasioned the 


T.*Ah B »'q*. op. eit, p. 100 ; ibn Ah! Zar\ Itau>} aUQar(as, ed. 
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faring that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastating 
tho country for many long y ears, she suddenly disappeared and 
was never seen again. But her children remained in tho desort 
of Garet, and wore the stock of the present Uled Settut.’* 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we^find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghfd or sclliima, yet among the Rif of Morooco 
and tho. K’sOr at Wargla, we find amza ; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine tkamzat oi 
tamsat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘ seize,’ 

* take ’ ; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of iaghauzant in the 
Cnelh’a of Tazerwmlt, of tscriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales., there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the ' 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of J uhala (Arabic for ‘ignorant people’), 
and from stories circling arouncl the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken foi each othci. 

15. The ceremonies of worship. — Here we are 
reduced to conjeotuies, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the core- 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by tbeir isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of tbeir own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which w’as entrusted to a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments.! Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Harimnguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as lias been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.J 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amogran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep.§ Examples of 
this have been cited above. We snail add another : 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Anjila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This was also tho custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist, iv, 1.72). Al- 
Bakrl cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

16. Feasts. — We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonniires, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which may be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. Tlie feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, hut near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year ; the feast of ’ ansera , which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of 'achura, 
etc. But it must be observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

* Moulidras, Le llaroc inconnu, Oran, 1895, i. 188. 

f Alonso de Espinosa, The Guanches of Tenerife, \ ol. i. cb 9, 

1 The modo ol Interment * p. 40 1. ; Glas, op. eit. p. 74 ; Yerneau, 
op. oil. pp. 79 - 84 . . „ , „ , 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are | 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention them. * 

17. Traditions, etc. — It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘ no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (HN xxvill. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (HN vil. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, 1 who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither op, 
and children to die.’ t 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examples. In Tamema, in the desert, 
between Sabab and the mountains of Targhln, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
Fuzanah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakrl, op. cit. p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ihn Kosvah. This 
name, which means * the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. No one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same oower (al-Bakri, op. cit. p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rif, among the Ghumara, a 
Beni-Shaddad tribe, part of the U-Halawat, there 
lived a man who always carried a hag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung "with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces separately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
Bakri, op. cit. p. 101). Musa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghumara. He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra ; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remained his ‘prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
quoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the destruc- 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black hull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760 [A.D. 1358] and 770 [A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supematuralpower (ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi, 
106, 276, vii. 51). Further mention will be found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Of. for fall details on these feasts, Doutti, op. cit. pp. BH- 
5S4 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing, L’Ennair chez les 
Eeni-Snous, Algiers, 1005, Les files saisonnitres chez les Beni 
Snous, Algiers, 1007 ; Said Bulifa, Textes berbtrcs en dialectc <U 
rAtlas marocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 

t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. Doatt4, op. fit. 
pp. 317-328, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or 'Omar 
and his son ' Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans — an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess he consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep Aineas by her magical arts 
(AHneid, iv. 483-498, 504-521). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song which begins thus : 

‘ Greeting to thee, hawthorn (id'mim ) ; 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the qoud which commands ; 

Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him.’ 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf-palm ( thagunsa ), the wild jujube ( thazug ■ 
garth), the fruit of the conifer® — pine, cedar or fir 
(azinba) — and the green oak (kerrush).-\ 

ii. JUDAISM. — It has been observed that the 
J ews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf (OIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, which soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribes. 
But we do not know what kind of proselytism it 
was, or to what extent tin practices of the cult 
and the observance of the prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed^ and we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than, e.g,, the Fath' Ifriqt/a. The Arab writers 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 


the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldun 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras ; the Nefusa, the Fendelawa, 
the Mediuna, the Bablula, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitdb al'Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinah — a name foreign to the Arabs— 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakri (op. cit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn 'A?arl (op. cit. i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldun, mention the Nefusa as Christians; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel Nefusa prove them right. _ But ibn 
Khaldun himseli in another place (op. cit. iy. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahlflla, 
the Mediuna, and the people of the territory or 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. _ The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited _by two 
Zenata tribes : the Zuagha (Benu’l Kliair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These fast 
even had a temple at Shibuba, where later arose 

* The popular Berber tales include numerous examples 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ibn Abi Zar', who has 
preserved this detail ( Baud al-Qartas, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majits (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldun 
(op. ctt. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris r. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify, that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufficient in number to he able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H. — a long time after the con- 
quests of 'Oqba and Musa, But the Judaism which 
is spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised^ in the other 
regions of the civilized world ; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. Christianity. — We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look for its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Home, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers, We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places nnder the direct 
control of Borne, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited— a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical— and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its religious colour, was social 
rather than national. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
— Sitifian, Caesarian, and Tingitan — and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber ; but it is difficult to identify 
them all, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled ns to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting Boman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the. uncivilized world, by means of captives 
teken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
further than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the Buecesg 0 f Byzantines.f We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
History of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
A-?geria, the existence of a native dynasty 
fh w of the 5th cent., after the fall of 

the vandals ana before the Arab invasion. Some 
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distance from Prenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Bomatorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of Hajar el- Bum (Latnorioifere, CIL viii. 9836). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty., as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones known by the 
name of jedar, and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In. the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time : in Tripoli, among the 
Nefusa, whose territory still contains a number of 
rained churches ; in Auras, among the Beranes ; and 
in the Bif, among the Ghumara and the Sanhaja. 
We have Been that at the time of Idris, i.e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent, there were still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only five remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory vii. 
that there were only two left : Cyriacus, pnmate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
Hammfid ; he had the Arabic title of Khalrf, and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Bougie 
under an-Nasir.f A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakrit mentions a church in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafaslci (the Passover =Haoyo) — the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Ajasko 
and Tifisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Dvolofs of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
‘ December.’ 

iv. Muhammadanism,— History.— We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Boman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by 'Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islamism, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli ; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times ; and it is probable that, if they bad 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, they themselves, instead of 

* Of. LaBlanchfere, op. eit. p. 78 1 . ; Gsei], op. eit. ii. 418-427, 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
would have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain hy Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam — a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalman Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling — hostility towards 
the distant Khallfate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khallfate of Cordova — they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn ' Abd Allah 
and later 'Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco— a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of 'Ubaid was at Mahadia — a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna — a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
mflda of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism or the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khallfate 
to the Khallfate of Baghdad (the Khallfate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear) ; but, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shi’ism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Khariiism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatiraids — a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

After this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jerba. 

2. Sects.— (a) Kharijites . — To fill in the sketch 
just traced would be to give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam wfiat 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects,' 
were essentially social ; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
■Qur’an text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
.letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
■restricted, the one which (after the Ranbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 
a bn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Hajjaj, which had 
saved the Khallfate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth — the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites, who took their name 


from 'Abd Allah ibn Zubair of the Benu Tam im, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism: 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 
guilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 
ful to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khalif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalifa armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sus (A.H. 122 
= A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
Ramid az-Zanati in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthodox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Fatimid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel Neffisa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
Iiigh. This group is better known, because it left 
historical ana religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites, dating their rise from 'Abd Allah 
ibn 'Abad who lived in the 1st cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations ■with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa'd, and later by ’Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma II 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Kliatt’ab, took the 
title of imam, and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.H. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day_ one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres, f One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, ’Abd ar-Rahman ibn Rustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modern Tagdemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modem region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose : the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites; 

* Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espaqne, Leyden, 1861, i. 

260; Foumel, Les Berbers, L, Paris, 1875, 285-301, and tb 
sources given ; for the East specially, Wellbausen, Das arabisc 
JReich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 47-125. vimh 

t Cf. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefusa, ash-ShamlMU, Mttao 
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and the WasUitea, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
jrilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

\b) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites ana 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the imam a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khalifate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of 'All, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Pas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shi’ite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally rn one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.f 
(c) Isma ilians. — Thelsm&’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia — mixtures of Manichreism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modem Great and Little Knbylia, became the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet (da' i) 'Abd Allah, 
and lie recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
nmsa, the Abadite-Kliarijite kingdom of Taliert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerbn, where one of 
their communities still exists ; the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad High. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 
which brought the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic cheblca (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
founded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture ; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 

'Cl. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
ttcle abadhite, pp. 20-23, 33-SG ; Hosqueray, Chroniquc d'Abou 
r L°, A1 ?‘crs, 1878 ; al-Bnrradi, Kitab et Djaicahcr, Cairo, 
Motylinski, Chroniquc d'Ibn Saghir, Paris, 1007. 

.1 9J- on the Idrisids, Foumei, Les Berbers, i. 39G-401, 4181., 
X .1 V • 455-100, 478-477, 400-500, and the sources there cited, to 
, " lc l 1 ve may add Idris ben Ahmed, Eddcrar el bahyah, Fas, 
*.B. lffit ti.m 1906). 


independent in the Auras. Abu Yazid, nick- 
named ‘ the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was born in the Sudan and 
preached the Khariiite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperilled the existence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to within the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Isma ’ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel NefQso, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprang, the Ahnoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
Almohads by the Masmuda, and the Kurnia by 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zyfin and the Bem- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which were established in the central 
Maghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3. Present-day Islamism. — At the present day, 
orthodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Neffisa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is espe- 
cially in Mzab — the centre of theological studies, 
— that the traditions are kept up. The iazznbcn 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalmans.t We may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an 'Agidah reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefusi, Abu H’afs Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11th cent. 
A.H. Several commentaries t have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitab Ma'alim 
of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitab an-Nil. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefusa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taber Isma’il al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba a.h. 760 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
rinciples of Islam are concerned, this doctrine 
oes not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the waldia, 
the Jaw imposing friendliness between Musalmflns 
of the same group, and its opposite, the beraa (in 
Mzab, tebria , ‘punishment,’ ‘excommunication’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest way’ — that of the first Klialifs — the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘ secret wav,’ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 

* On the Fafiraids, their domination in the Maghrib, and the 
insurrection ot Abu Yazid, cl. FourneJ, Les Berbers, li., Faria, 
1SS1; Masquerav, Chronigue d’Abou Zakaria, _pp. 205-251; 
de Ooeje, hUmmres A’h-atoire et de giographic orientates, 
Leyden, 18S6, \ol. i. 

t Cl. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab, Aiders, 1870 ; Robin, Le 
Mzab et eon annexion, Algiers, 1884 ; de Motylinski, Guerara 
depute ea fondaliem, Algiers, 18S5 ; Masqueray, Formation dee 
eitis chez les populations sidentaires do VAlgtrie, Paris, 1880, 

S p. 173-221; Amat, Le M’Zab et les M’Zabites, Paris, 1838; 
lorand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1003. 

} The commentary and Arabic glosses ol 'Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantino in 
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published at Cairo in a.h. 1305 )A.d. 1887). 
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conduct of the Kliarijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

4 . Attempts to form new religions. — (a) Ha- 
Mim . — It remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should he the 
complement of Islamism, as Isl&mism claims to he 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghttmara of the Rif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetflan, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujeful. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, from A.H. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of 'Amr, son of U-Jeful, 
son of TJ-Zerual, appeared in this tribe and 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two — one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In offering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so as to touch the ground with the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days ; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever failed to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a trine in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’an in Berber for the use of his 
partisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 
Qur’an. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued : ‘ Deliver me from my 
sins, 0 Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
from the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated: ‘I believe in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
Teba’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajju, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Muftari (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death (A.H. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the MasmQda in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain 'Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe.* 

( b ) Salih. — Another attempt was of more im- 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the Berghflata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), had, along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islftm ; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’an. But he did not spread his doctrine ; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

• Cf. al-Bakri, Kitab al-itas6.Uk, p. 100 f. ; ibn Abi Zar\ 
Bau>} cl-QartOs, cd. Tornbciy. i. 02 f. ; anonymous, Kitab at- 
Jctibtcir, ed. Kremer, p. SO ; ibn "A^iri, Kitab al-Bay&n, i. 19S; 
ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 210; nn-Nuairl, Appendix to UisUnre 
its Berbircs tr. do Slane, li. 4921. 


reign of Yimos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the people to adopt it whether they would 
or not. The doctrine of Salih, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Mu'minin mentioned in the 
Qur’an (lxvi. 4), was as follows : to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Raiab ins'tead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of tho 
week and the same day the following weeks ; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night ; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on tho eleventh 
of Muharram (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 
bijja). 

The manner of performing ablutions was equally 
definite. There was no invocation (adun) or intro- 
duction to prayers (iqama). Sometimes prayers 
were offered with prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God ( takbir ), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A esm en Iakosh (‘to the name of 
God ’), then Mokkor Iakosh (‘ God is great’). Tho 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosli, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name Iakosh is derived from 
the Berber root TJKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
al-Wahhab, ‘ the generous,’ one of the epithets of 
God.* 

Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated half (?) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language : ‘God is above us ; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Ihan (Ian) Iakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur dam 
Iakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by law were half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to cat 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens’ 
flesh was allowed only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country ; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by their own 
confession, were put to death; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts.. Any man could 
marry as many wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalman wives, or to give their daughters 
to Musalmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain Musalmans of Algeria with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled m 
judicial astrology. The Qur’an which bahh 
composed in Berber contained eighty suras, most 
of them having a prophet’s name for title.. Intt 
first was called Aytjiiu (Job, cf. Quran xxi. 83), 
the last Yunos (Jonah, the title of sura, x. of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qur’ftn. There were tho sums 
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of Fir'aun (Pharaoh, cf. Qur’fin xliii. 45-55) ; of 
Qarun (Korah, Qur’an xxviii. 79); of Human 
(Aman, cf. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Ydjiij and Mdjuj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96) ; of 
ad-Dajjcil (Antichrist, Qur’an xxvii. 84 ) ; of al-Ijl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf, Qur’an ii,); of Harut and 
Marut (cf. Qur’fin ii. 96); of faint (Saul, cf. 
Qur’fin ii. 245 f.); of Nimrod ; of the Cock, the 
Partridge , the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of the World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the sura of Job has been preserved in 
an Arab translation : * In the name of God t He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings, They 
say : Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Iblis cannot have the knowledge of God. "What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse ? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imiini Mamet , i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that truth survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghfiata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Ba Zeggtl, and the Beni-Ya’laT 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmfins and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi Ah mad 
ibn Yfisuf.f The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe ■which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Mnsalmfin missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

temroH^JIhe literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works there mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted H. Leclercq, L’Afrigus 
enritienne, 2 vols , Pans, 1904. vol. i. for paganism, and passim 
for Christianity ; M. Slouscmt, Hebrceo-pntmciem et Judio- 
btTblres, Paris, 1908. RENA BASSET. 


BEREANS. — The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
took their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17 10 - 1 * (‘who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

i. Life of founder.— John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclay, in the 
Parish of Mnthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews, In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 
. * pf‘ 0n the Berghuata, al-Bakri, Kit&b al-ilasdlih, pp. 184- 
y.L't® Abi Zar', liauif al-Qartds, pp. 82-84 ; ibn 'Azari, 
*Y « M-Bayin, pp. 231-230 ; ibn Khaldun, op. eit. vi. 207-210. 
b.Ii , tins tribu Zinite anti-musulmane au Staroe, 

Paris, 1905. 


of Moral Virtue, and The Necessity oj Revelation. 
Campbell’s views attracted consideiable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘ man was unable by 
the use of his lational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church. - He was a * Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercaim to bo assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many flock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, though his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a hook en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ AU in All. The 
hook was condemned ns heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercaim Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercaim 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parishioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An appeal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived oil and bnilt a church at Sauchiebum, in the 
neighbouring parish of Marykirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an oppoitunity of stating 
his views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchiebum also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufficient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of liis qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so he was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed 1 to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blytli, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, cleric ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘ Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘ those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Fettercaim had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
gregation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of tho Church In Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. Tho congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his sendees. Ho 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of his views 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercaim and 
Crieff to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart An eplstlo, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, ‘ which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of tho earth,’ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devil.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclays followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from nis own central thesis. 'Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, what is tho use of publishing theological treatises ?’ In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms, paraphrased according to the yew 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a Jong [dissertation In 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
very much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Rejoice Evermore. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an appeal to God concerning Bis own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Son, 
called forth by a phase of the Glossite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation of the Lord's 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, in 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Bebreics para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carseweli, for many years a deacon of the Berean 
Church in Glasgow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to London on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympathized with bis views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, William 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Wbitefield, and bad joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barelay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. Writing of the year 1785, he says (p, 
219) ; 

1 Upon the dismission of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that wo could not make on escape without a struggle; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this new 
assemblage, “The Bereans, if you please.” The Rev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the scct(the Bereans) 
to me, of which I bad not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as on interesting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to bo found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sufficient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout tho provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 

E laces. There is a record of congregations in 
rlasgow, Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercaim. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publishing, his hooks. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland — which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country m 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. 

2 , Doctrine. — John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, and ought not to he dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express “ the 
theological terminology of his day ideas that m 
our time have created tneir own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation — the _ revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall hack upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay had to create bis own meta- 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Arch l bam 
Campbell. His central thesis he states thus : ‘ >v e 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, bu 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of Cxoa, 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day bv every section of the 
Christian Churoh, between Natural and Revealed 
Religion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Reason convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction— a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation.^ If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(I) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves! Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus; ‘No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
he but God ! ’ Barclay points out that the original 
position holds here with regard to God. On this 
learned divine’s own showing there must he some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : * If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that lie were eminent in his 
way too ; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modem ring says: ‘There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access tor experience or observation 
m the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
cay, we cannot tell tho character of the workman 
hirectly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for cither a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 

w ? rmen *' we f° rm of his works. 

ou “ t h much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
.JSj.e aB we I] as Kant, but it Is doubtful whether Barclay was 
™ wil th Hume, He was evidently a good classical scholar 
read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
an.v “ n ?,? re °f reference to Hume in his works, though the 
hie reasoning with that ol the sceptical philosopher 
S? r V P° ln tcd out by tho Rev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
disciples. Barclay’s Interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems ol 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position Is exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that wa cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Iiivi.no revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Campbell’s 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all be seeks to 
prove is that as a matter ot fact and histoiy men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light ol nature. He does not assert that reason is Incapable ol 
disco; ering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. The knowledge ol God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay's intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism oi the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 

(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received ? To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. ‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2Co4 6 ). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 

g ace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
oly Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘ faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal appropriation 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as tho word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost , i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by tho Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious meaning 
in the theological term ‘belief. ‘Belief is our 
holding of a tiling for truth which is told ns hv 
another person, merely on account of that person’s 
credibility or authority.’ We believe earthly 
tilings on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper souree 
than logical reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itself, it was because he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of his time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches — the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘ Moderates ’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, but moralists in their 
practical teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of their religious practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘ appropriating act ’ of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached through a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was chequered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
‘ appropriation ’ of Christ. 

Now Barclay opposed both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer’s heart and con- 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for ; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and -without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
Balvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
bom of God ’ (1 Jn 5 1 ). If aman is bora of God, then 
he iB spiritually alive, and life is its own evidence. 
‘ He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see ? Is his blindness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein 1 I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let in light. I would 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive ; but, alas ! I cannot open the eyes of the 
blind or convert the perverse. ’ 

It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
'belief’ in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the Belief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘ faith ’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Ritsclil, making a ‘ value judgment.’ Jesus Christ 
lias to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of- the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost ; i.e. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theological sense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait ana be 

f assive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 

'rayer was one of the privileges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God — a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Real Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli. 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
bis opponents he seemed merely to be setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God, * God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4 5 ). 
But the know! edge of God through J esus Christ camo 
to him from the word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritsclil, but there is this 
difference : Ritsclil approaches a Bible that baa 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in- 
spiration, but ne is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life. eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, hoc 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book dictated bv God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only m holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevaneies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by J esus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
supplies a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biographies 
of the coming Messiah, ana this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sufferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, hut which 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
e.g., that the last two verses of Psalm 51 have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. Bnt when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, ' Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
while it contains his dissertation, falls hack upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to he a great religious leader, 
ana his theological position is deficient in that 
mystio element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a.prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraoidinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
ponents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
distinctive place in the history of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 
permanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
better fate than they have received. 


Literature.— The account of Barclay's life 1ms been taken 
from the records of the Presbyter} of Fordoun, extracts relating 
to hts case having been mnae by the Rev. J, Brown of Bervie, 
presbytery. clerk, and also from the .Memorials of the Berean 
Assembly , the official record of the Church in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the writer. There is a life or Barciaj in Chambers's 
Biographies of Eminent Scotsmen, 1835, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and short accounts in Lives prefixed to 
various editions ot his works. A brief exposition of hts doctrines 
is given in a preface to an edition of Without Faith, uithout 
God, by D. Thom of Liverpool in 1S3G. See also Archibald 
Campbell, Necessity of Hesitation, 1739 ; Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh, 1861; Cameron, Bistory of Fettcrcaim, 
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BERENGAR. — Berengar (Bdrenger) was born 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. In 1031 he became Director of tho 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he was advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Lifcge 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 he wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On the Body and Blood of the Lord, under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. At a Council held at Brionne, 
near Bee, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry 1. of France 
imprisoned him ; and in September 1050, while lie 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory VH., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, ana declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas ir. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
following terms : 

•I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of St. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize e\ery heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to affirm that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holv Roman and Apostolic 
See, and with mouth and heart I profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table I hold the faith w hich tho Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod haie by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
hut in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful,'* 

For some time after tiffs Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discus- 
sion by means of writings. Further condemnations 

* The wording or this document is capable of two Interpreta- 
tions. It is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other band, it was explained by the mediteial theologians to be 
a loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a panic such expression as that In the 
document might be gi' en to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Borne under 
Pope Gregory TO., whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
in accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Borne in 
1059. It was in these terms : 

‘X profess that the bread of the altar Is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was bom of the Virgin, which 
suffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after ft has been con- 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the side of 
Christ.’ 

In 1079 another Council was held at Borne, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows : 

‘I, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy prayer ana the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and- are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way ogsign and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.’ 

In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to his belief, which 
appears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution ; and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troam say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ; while 
Witmund of Aversa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise. On the Holy Supper, it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in iiis own mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 

Literature.— Berengar. Turon. de sacra cccna adv. Lan- 
francum, ed. Yischer, Berlin, 1831; Lanfranc, ‘do corp. et 
sang. Domini adv. Berengar. Turon.,’ in PL cl. ; Durand of 
Troam, ’Liber de corn, ct sang. Christi c. Berengar. et eius 
sectatores,’ ft. cxlix. ; Witmund of Averse., ‘de corn, ctsang. 
Christ! veritate in Euchari'tia,' In PL cxlix., and in Hurter, 
Sanctorum Pair. Opnac. Select a, xxxvlii. ; Adelman of Lifcge, 
•de Eucharist, sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola/ln PL cxiiii. ; 


Hugh of Langres, ‘Tract, de corp. et sang. Christi c. Berengar 
ib. cxlii. ; Hardouin, Concilia, vi. (1), 1015, 1016, 1017, 1018. 
1021, 1022, 1041, 1042, 1004, 1651-1554, 1587, 158S; MansL 
Supplementum, ii. 27-80; Veraet, ‘Bdrenger do Tours’ tn 
Vacant-Mangenot's Diet, de Thiol. Cathol. it. 722-742; Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected tenth the Incarnation, 1895, 
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BERKELEY. - 

x. Life.— George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was born 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy is concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out his leading philosophical Ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical reflexion ; but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where ho speedily became inti- 


mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such ns Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Tope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad ns chaplain to ths 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor ; and ol this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously Illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period ol his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college nt Bermuda. In 1724 ne was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received a 
totally unexpected legney from a Indy to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, ho was a perfect stranger— Hester Vanhomrigli, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that ho was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and somo friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Ilbodo Island, where he was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment would over bo carried out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two yenrs after his return ho was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of bis life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1752 be left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where ono of his sons was going to 
be educated ; but he did not long survive the change. Hi* 
death took place on 14th January 1<63. 

2, Works, — As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important philosophical works were written in 
early life. The works referred to are the Essay 
loxuards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hytas ana 
Philonous (1713). These works will be dealt with 
below. To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 


obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeloy, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being, ol 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of anty 
m that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce ub to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
particularly concerned to show (against, c.g., 
Locke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motu, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, be 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Alci- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of ‘Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal which leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ' not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable examples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident In his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part In reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysicles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He la ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, In which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 

, In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
Vindicated and Explained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 
purposes in Alciphron. The next two years saw 
him involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next publish ed 
Work, The Querist , which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and_ economic 
condition pi Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and hanking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
v” ‘there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
xhuosophicat Reflexions and Inquiries concerning 
JS* F » Hues of Tar-Water , better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. _ The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
. *^ le chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 

th* highest thoughts about things, by links which 


Involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
links of ascending science are connected bya gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the substantial and causal dependence of tho universe 
upon active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in 11’orlsC vol. ill. p. 
118 ). 

The book is to he regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of hi 3 
own philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, hut barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3 . Philosophy. — For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these works are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 

4 Among all philosophers, ancient or modem,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Remains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘ none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment by which Berkeley waa distin- 
guished, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
far beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facts, and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from nls hold upon them.’ 
And again, 'he waa a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation ... is the power of Beeing true facte, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the Impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul dung with In- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the unh erse.' 

(I) Nominalism. — It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘ abstract general ideas ’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. He 
fastens upon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in which that 
candid inquirer asks : 

■ Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea ol a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, hut all 
and none of these at once ? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an Idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 

Berkeley makes short work of this passage : 

‘Mr. Locke acknowledgetb,’ he says (in a later work, Defence 

' rr mi.'. 7—' K. * C .rhnen ha In roforvirwi 


general idea o'f a triangle. 

must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalonum ; but all and none of these at once. He also saith 
it is on idea wherein some parte of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very liko a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it muBt he 
noted that ho affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist ; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent' 

And Berkeley makes his well-known appeal to 
the reader * to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have’ such an idea as Locke describes (In troth to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something toto calo dilferent from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, hut only that 
there are abstract general ideas, i.e. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : , 

’Suppose a geometrician Is demonstrating’ tho method of 
cutting a line In two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
hlack line of an inch in length : this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular lino, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents ail particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a lino in general' 
(Introd. to Principles, § 12). 

That is to say, a percept or image may in itself 
be quite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images bub in meanings. (The recognition 
by modem psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of tlie Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very uncompromising way : 

‘ If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts tho word “ animal ” Is neither sup- 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for on abstract 
fdea, which to me fs at feast as absurd and Incomprehensible as 
tho other. Nor does It Indeed [in the proposition that Jlelatn- 
pus Is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I Intend 
to signify thereby being only this— that tho particular thing I 
call Jlelampus has a right to bo called by the name “ animal " * 
{Works*, ill. 874). 

That this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the 'right to be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals ; and (2) that these common pro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
is to say, there must exist a ‘ universal nature ’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic tlSo s), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
image). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

* In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are In Algebra, In which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right It Is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity It was appointed to stand 
for * (Introd. to Principles, § 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism. — There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions — the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘ ’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works 3 , i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it can never have any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
Bcience and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction— the sup- 

E osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
ut ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘inaccessible to all our faculties’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onous). We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon closer attention, 
it hatli quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure being 
is a * something in general , which being interpreted 
proves nothing ’ (Dialogues [Works 1 , i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, tlmt the things we affirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge— in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception— 
and that the existence we affirm of them is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible tilings. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence os we perceive them. Theix esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have os objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know, nothing. ‘ If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now ’ ( Principles , 

§ 20). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. _ In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘ It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed ™ 
ideas ’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘ idea ’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that or 
attributing to ideas some other kind oi relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. 1 It may perhaps he objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.' 
His answer is that ‘ those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it — that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute , but only by way 
of idea’ ( Principles , § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dialogues [Works 2 , i. 470]). But the 
question may he raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas lend to make him regard external things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them ? His critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘What are [material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations ? ’ ( Principles , 
§4). Or again, ‘Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas’ ( Principles , § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction bettoeen ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things’ (Dialogues 
[Works 1 , i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’ says Philonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (ib.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense - Bealism (Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s _ critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion; which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is pcrcipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, bat he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 
quite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those -which are mere ideas or 
produots of _ the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds : 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘regulate our actions for the benefit of life; and 
■without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainlypoints beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas iB to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the ease of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing ? In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves ? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (b) as nulling or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive. 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition : the esse of mind is vercipere , velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow : (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term than 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion ’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, _ or think- 
ing, is no idea. 'Tis an act’ (Works 1 , i. 35, 51). 

(2) Since agency is known to ns only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 
produce, or have reason to suppose any other 
finite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of tilings which are not perceived by_ any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

‘ God is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. We may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men ; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.' 

And among these effects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘ He alone it is who, “ upholding 
all things by the -word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other ’ 
(Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a perfectly unknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out (Dialogues [ W arks' 1 , i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley's 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very clearly, ib. pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ideas,’ i.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism — a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid — who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise — the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and yet it is of the utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with him Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘ upholds all things ’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite -will is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty, By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and •will from the Order of Nature at all ? 
Berkeley protests (Principles, § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is j 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the : 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 

It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented in our own day both in 
science and in philosophy— in science by thinkers like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, e.g., the criticism of both in Volkelt’s 
Erfahrung u. Denken, 1886, p. 121 ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception . — 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is ia some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
is quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fix ’d. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flat-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 
great expanse of country. So completely estab- 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
perception of the actual world depends, and to 
discover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem lie deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for granted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances ; for the mode of treatment adopted _in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to bo 
answered was, By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs : those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion or 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinc 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the yisualoDjcci 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sens 
tions signify. E.g. if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
»t which I was previously looking ; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean — viz. differences of distance 
— tliafc we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words : 

'No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds : in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding ; so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense ; along with which they enter 
Into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words ’ (Weto Theory, § 61). 


After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude ; and, next, our 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes developed vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E.g. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 
grows smaller ; but the relation might just as well 
n Ve ij n P r ? cisel y reversed, and in that ease we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite, 
vf couree, whichever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must he consistent 
^onghout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g., § 143). 
.throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
r acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
enfying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
LiU j * or lns tarice, to solve problems in optics, 
bv ?/ so , such well-known problems as those raised 
bar* 6 nr ? < l r appearance of the moon at the 
iron, and hv the inversion of retinal images, 
uerkeley s theory has been both developed and 
wired. It left room for development, partly, 
. . aUse it was only a theory of the one 
se ot vision, whereas modem psychology gives 
Ku?? lera i e d theory of space - perception ; but 
y>, a'? 0 , because it assumed (in accordance 
f ourrel \t philosophy) the atomic distincb- 
s ? nBat ions, and therefore treated the 
lem .°i perception as a problem simply of 
combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modem psychology such as Ward’s, 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to be one of differentia- 
tion as well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole : we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

. Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
hjs account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show mat the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really afford to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time, immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to he at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology)the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retime. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic- 
ally to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley^ 
question of the psychological signs of distance, is 
one with which physiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should be observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley’* 
theory of vision see Fraser's Editorial Preface; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Bully’s Human 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence ; tor a full statement of current 
psychological views, James’s Principles of Psychology, 1891, 
ch. xx. in vol. ii. ; for the physiology of vision, chap, on ‘ Vision,’ 
by Rivers, in vol. ii. of Text-hook of Physiology, cd. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trariness’ of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are soma 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. xfi., in Grote’s JExploratio Philosophica, pt. ii., 1900. 

Literatdrb.— F raser’s Complete Works of Berkeley is now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901) ; hie Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley -, 3899, In Philos. Classics, based 
in part on new materials. _ . 

As regards Berkeley's metaphysics, the criticisms^ of Reid, 
Intellectual Poicers (in vol. i. of Hamilton’s ed. ot his works). 
Essay ii. chs. x. xi., are classical in their way ; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s Works, 
vol. i., 18S5), § 16S S., treats Berkeley only as preparing the nay 
for Hurae’e completer empiricism ; J. S. Mill's essay in Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1876, and the chapters on the * Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter, ’in his Exam.of Sir W. Hamiltonls 
Phitts. (third, 1807, and later editions), chs. xi. xii. and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of difference from, aa 
well os of identity with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson’s Elements of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 164- 
180, is useful ; in addition to the histories of philosophy see 
Lyon’s L'ldialisme en Angleterre an auntie silcle (Paris, iSSS), 
and Adamson’s Development of Modem Philosophy (1903), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 250 f. ; for other literature see DPhP, 
vol. lit. pt. i. (1005) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinxe’s Gesch. 
d. Phxtos.tO iil (1907) p. 172 L; Ueberweg’s own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the running criticism gi\ en in the 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. — x. Life. — Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
Bernard was bom at Fontaines, two miles from 128 fi“.) he owed no small part of his growing 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091 ; see Vacandard, Vie de recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
S. Bernard, i. 1). His father, Tescelin (+ Apr. vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, in a more convenient place (PL clxxxv. 283-5). 
gentle but brave, of high birth ; his mother, Alith In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 23 Sermones in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 153-4 ; Vacan- 
Bernard’s noble descent see the ‘ diatribe ’ by P. F. dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1137, as the schism in 
Chifflet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
persuaded thirty young noblemen, including his more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
brothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- (25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux (PL clxxxv. 237), Borne, left Bernard the virtual pope of Chi istendom, 
founded 15 years previously by Robert of Molesme though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(f May 1110), and governed, after Robert had been (see Below, re Gilbert de la Porr6e); and with 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), the election of Eugenius HI. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
in Dorset (f28th March 1134; for his life see of Clairvaux became supreme. 

DNB, xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius HI. 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the to preach the second Crusade at VCzelay (Easter, 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, meeting with the Emperor Conrad ill. at Speyer, 
and there (25tli June 1115), in a wild valley called the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph Chartres (7th May 1150 ; for the date of this 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
Meglinger, Itin. Cist, in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 428-33) 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief— 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ' Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
Vallis Absinthialis, PL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis- last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a appointment. The misfortunes of the second 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But the abbey Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. (13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and was buried at 
first efforts showing abundant vigour but little of Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander III., 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles references (Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50 ; and, above all, the broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance relics to surrounding churches (PL clxxxv. 1697). 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv. 374 ff. ). At the Synod of 2 . Character and place in history. — The char- 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
Knights Templars their real start, though the in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. ABELARD). His marvellous 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
(Bouquet, Rccueil, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at his journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
any rate in parts (Labbd, Cone, xxi, 360 ; Mabillon, his power as a ruler of men will be apparent from 
Op. Bern. ii. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919). His de Laude the preceding outlines of his life. _ His personal 
novee militia: ad milites Tcmpli was written about magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PL clxxxv. 2o8), 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
clxxxii. 922 ff. ). At the same Synod of Troyes he rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For (see above). Equally important was his fear- 
this he was denounced to Rome as a meddler, and lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
chancellor. Cardinal Haimerich (Ep. 48). passion and depth of his piety. , 

With the death of Honorius II. (14th Feb. 1130) The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
Bernard’s European fame began. In the schism pope of his age cannot be exaggerated, hor a 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of few years the centre of Christendom. was trons- 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op. cit. ferred from Rome to Clairvaux, His i influence 
i. 291 n.) secured for Innocent II., whose hurried was generally on the side of the angels, tlioug i 
election, though prior to that of his rival the deduction must be made for his passion as a heresv 

Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus Ii.), had been most hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience 

irregular, . the support of the French clergy (Labbd, contradiction, which leads him at times ini 
Cone. xxi. 441-4) ; and a few months later, at arrogant writing and action ( c.g . his dispute w 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Vacandard, op. cit. i. 303), the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny wi 
the allegiance of Henry I. of England, in spite of reference to the bishopric of Langres [He ran , 
the fact that the Englisn clergy were leaning to the Epp. 166-87, with which cf. Peter of Cltigpjr 
anti-pope Anacletus (PL clxxxv. 271). In conse- Ep. i. 29], which resulted in the election 
quence, Innocent showered immunities on the prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his times his restless vigilance shows a tendon y 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- lead him into meddling with matters that mm 
most immediately after his election) took with him concern him, probably, as in the case oi i 
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Fitzberbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
himof Cistercians looking to Clairvaux ns their head. 

St. Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres- 
tige and influence; of these 68 were filiations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, op. cit. li, App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver - 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire (Eng. Hist. Rev. [1893] pp. 
625-76 : ‘The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

3. St, Bernard’s theological disputes. — The 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see Abelard, vol. i. 
p. 16; to the authorities there cited add, for 
K.C. views, Vacandard, Abdlard, sa lutte avec S. 
Bernard, Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us : 

‘Bernard was, Irom the fervour of his Christian religion, as 
jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anythin" alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily pave ear to it’ 
(*de Oest. Friderici,' I. 47, In Pertz, MG II xx. 376). 

Henca a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard— this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed — but also with 
Gilbert de la Porrfe. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard's 6ide by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
LibeUus contra Gilbert. Porret . (PL clxxxv, 695 ff.), and In his 
Epistola de Condemnaticme, written forty years later to Henry 
(not * Alblnus,’ as llahillon, Mlgne, and other editors ; see Hist. 
ZaT!. de Jo France, xiv. 339 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Fp. is in PL clxxxv. 687 ff. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. Iv. c. 41) by R.O. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of the Historia PonlificaUs (written in 1163, first published In 
1863 by W. Arndt in MGB xx. 617-45) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNB xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the Inaccuracy and bias or Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement id given us by Otto of Freising- 
(de Gat. Friderici, i. cc. 65-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1075, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
“S ® n theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 
GUI), possibly as the result of Abelard's condemnation at Sens 
(see vot i. p. 16). He died in 1164. His de Sex Principiis, a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized mediteval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walatrid 
Strabos Glopa Ordinaria he became a joint-author of the 
current meditnval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, Illustrations 
v ty-sl. <1 1 Med. Thought, 18S4, p. 135 n. ; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see Ueberweg, i. 399). 

t Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none ( Ristona Pont. viii. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, but proved spurious by 
I'ltesch, Das System des Boethius, Berlin, 
J06O). In this Commentar. in Booth., Gilbert, 
by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
dnity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. cit. 17911'.; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersoh 
and Gruber’s A llgemein eEncyh. [1858]lxvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements lea his archdeacons to 
lodge charges with Eugenius III., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Rheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals ; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates _ of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘ with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard ’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 ff. ; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, 1. 363 ff. ). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary should be 
handed over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss — a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
* that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (OttoFreis. op. cit. i. 56 f. ), and Gilbert 
returned ‘ with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese ’ ; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (PL clxxxv. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows (Hist. Pont. xi. xii. 525 If.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may be 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140; see Deutsch, Die Synods v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil — ‘ Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him— Arnold of Brescia (see ‘Ar- 
noldists,’ s.v. Sects [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195 f., 243 f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Histor. 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henrioians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberie, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va- 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at AJbi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became complete when his opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 233 n.). 

(For St. Bernard and the Henriclans see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv. 311, 427 ; * Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, Recucil, xii. 647-61, 664.J 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365 ; Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph ben lifeir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, c.g. Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 (PL clxxxix. 3G6). 

4. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. —Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows : — 

(i. ) EPISTLES. — Bernard's Letters, of which about 
450 appear to be genuine (in PL clxxxii.), reveal 
the width of bis influence and the range of Iris 
activities. They deal with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Vita Malachias, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) Devotional and hortatory.— Of these 
the most important are : — 

(a) The de Considerations, in 5 books {PL clxxxii. 
727 ff.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book iff. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade ( de Consid. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius m. * Con- 
sideration’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads : (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. Bat the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals {de 
Consid. iff. c. 2) and other abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
•with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e.g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum (1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iff. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius V. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(b) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum, 
written about 1126 to Archbp. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversions ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sermones de tempore (PL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis ( ib . 359-536), anddc Diversis ( ib . 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandard, 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.g. 
crusades), and in its ‘ converting ’ power, especially 
using * conversion ’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense, ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Cmsar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. I.] 

(d) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff., •written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the relation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘ the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neither 
through us nor with us,’ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘merit/ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘ merit ’ (e.g. 
Scrm. in fest, omn. Sanct. i. 11, PL clxxxiii. 459 : 
‘ Sed quid potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
Deo ?’ etc., or in Cantica, xxii. 11, in PL, ib. 883), 
being combined with the usual mediaeval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mystical. — The most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 
P L clxxxiii. 780 ff). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Consideratione. Of this series 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before lm 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 26 and 
47, § 8). Cant. iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

‘The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he 
depends almost entirely' upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as the “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry ’ (W. B. Inge, Christian Mysticism [1899], H0n.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 


language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church w-as chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, ib. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘ wrapped up ’ (involutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages — consideratio dispensation, 
cestimativa, and speculation, _ in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contcmplatio (de 
Consid. v. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Hi. 4, 5). _ 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 974 ff). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. The second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
to suffering and experience. In the third stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, * intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus aflectca 
is to be deified (‘ sic atfici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 23, 
and cf. Ep. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics]) — the annihilation of self m 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity (§ 30). 

(iv. ) POETICAL. — Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mahillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern. v. 891) that the Cistercian 
‘denied themselves the use of metrical forniB (s 
the statement of Nicholas do Clairvaux, Ep.io, » 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription w 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as 
plain chantist is acknowledged, but he tens 
himself that he ‘ neglected metre that he m>o _ 
pay more attention to sense’ [Bern. Lp- ovo, * 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff) owes more to 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. a . • 

101-5)]. The aiguments of Trench and ot >iers, tua 
‘if Bernard did not write them, it is not C!V V 
guess who could,’ are therefore of little value, 
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especially as Trench owns the * general ascription 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
period, whereof the authorship was uncertain.’ The 
Salve, mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 532 b ). 
The section ad faciem, ‘ 0 sacred head once 
wounded ’(Salve, caput cruentatum), is in all hymn- 
books. The Jubilus rhytlimicus de nomine Jesu, 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 16th cent ; see J. 
Mearns, in Julian, Diet. Hymn. 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas [Jesu, dulcis memoria; E. 
Coswall (t 1828), 1 Jesu, the very thought of Thee * ; 
for other versions see Julian, are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1365) as an office for the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certainly 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Scrm. de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘Bonus es, domine, animro qurerenti 
to,’ etc.). 

ImtRiTDTis.— I. LIFE of St. Beekard .- — (a) Sources.— We 
c»io our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
inous Letters [supra §4 (i.)] A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (I) William of St. Thierry about 1145 (in PL clxxxv. 
228ff.), and continued after William's death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (t c. 1160), near Chartres (PL it). 207 ft.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed ( Ev . 810): (ii) his 
aecretary Geoffrey, who succeeded him as abbot of uiairvnux 
(PL clxxxv. 802 ff.); (iii) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
(PL clxxxv. 470 ff.). To the above we must add (iv) Liber 
Miracutorum (in PL clxxxv. 1273 ft.) of the Spanish monk 


Vicandard, op. eit. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Olairvaux, 
e. 1180); (vi) the Exordium Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis 
On PL clxxxv. 990 ff.), written betn een 1200 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(i) Modem Lives .— Of these we may mention tho Lire in the 
Acta Sanetomm (Aug. iv. d. 20); the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (see infra); Aug. Neander, Per 
Mlige Bernhard, 1813, 1848, 1808, also 2 vois. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotta, 18S9, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 [Neander has also 
riven a full treatment of the theology in his Church History ] ; 
G. Huffer, Derheitige B. von Clairvaux, Munster, 1886, and 
‘Die Anflnge des zweiten Kreuzzugs,' in Hist. Jahrb. 1887 ; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist, de S. Bernard el son tilde, 1848 


standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895. 
ToUui add his early Btudies, S. Bernard. Orateur, Eouen, 
1877, and Abelard, sa ivtle aree S. Bernard, Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten z. Geseh. des ziceil. Ereuzzugs, Tubingen, 
I818 and 18S2, and Eette Analekten, 1885, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
JsostiKhek, Bibliographia Bemaratna, Vienna, 1891. 

ii. TBEOloar.— To the w ell-known works of Harnack, Loots, 
m L?V ,nii W. R. Inge (Christian Mysticism, 1899), add 
“h-ckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 

. ^/T-TOA'S.— MSS of Bernard abound (see Potthnst, *.».), 

Md testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472 ; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
«r»t fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
1 j 03_ This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
vS, and many others (eg. 1615, 1547, 1566, 1572, 1686, 
u *> "Wp). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Morst, 1B41, 1067, on which J. Mabillon based his standard ed. 
r ™s-. 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
*’ -^yois. cixxxii.-v. Anew critical ed. of manyof the 
omnons wa» brought out by Janauschek, Jem's Bernardino, 
1631. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
A yomplcte tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1805, is in 
KlP**** *h° ?*>' Charpentler, Paris, 1873, in 8 vols. Many 
oi the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
Is ?• J- Eales, 4 vols., 18S9-90 (with Introduction and Life). 
Vh* j n C* * n d C. Patmore, On the Love of God, lSSL 
7, * “* tonsideratfone ia la Goldast, Monorchia Bom. Imperii, 
Hanover, 1612, ii. 68*. H. B. WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).— A Chaldrenn 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius ( Chronicon , 6. 8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Gr cocos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Sotor. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corresponding work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polylnstor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
19 f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fragments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, tho history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Tiftmat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by tho 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutschmid, which is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years. 

1st Dynasty ; 80 Ghaidaians . . SI, 091 years. 

Ilnd „ 8Medes . . . 224 v ears. u.c. 2450-2220 
IHrd „ llChnldwans . . 248 „ „ 2225-1977 

iVtil „ 49 Chaldreans , . 458 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 245 „ „ 1618-1273 

VJth „ 46 Chaldeans . . 620 „ „ 1273- 747 

Vllth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ „ 740- 026 

Vlllth „ 6 Chaldomns . . 87 „ „ 625- 6S8 

It has been pointed out by Brandis ( lierum 
Assyriarum tempora emendata, p. -17) and Gut- 
schmid (op. cit. infra) that tho post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldteans, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
ossar (B.c. 747?) states that the Chaldmans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar — the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon — and about the succes- 
sion of Ch aid man kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology-, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. Recent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn ; t.g. his account of 
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the Deluge agrees even in details with the cunei- 
form text. No confidence, however, can he re- 
posed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties. 
In his antediluvian dynasty one or two names 
can be recognized with some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, e.g. the last two kings— the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenormant to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous Hammurabi (B.c. 2130). His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either ran together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tifunat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon) ; that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Oannes (Ed-ghan — Eft, 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti) ; the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues ; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. From the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldsean tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

Literature. — Maspero, Histoire ancienne, Paris, 1886, vol. i. 
‘ Les Origines ’ ; Lenormant, Essai de commentaire de frag- 
ments cosmogoniques de Birose, Paris, 1872; Cory’s ‘Ancient 
Fragments' {Texts and Translations), 1832 ; G. Smith, TSBA 
vol. iii.,and art. ‘Berosus’ in EBr\ Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Eqypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and Bib. Beet, on ‘ Babylonian Religion,’ 
Lond. 1887; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Zu den fyagrnenten des 
Berosos und Ktesias,’ In Rheinisches Museum, viii. 266 (1853). 

James Baikie. 

BESTIALITY. — Bestiality, i.e. the possession 
of exhibition of the qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself m human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways : 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 
possible nourishment ; this urged the races 
forward; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins, ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conclitions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

1. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
by a little game (see Doughty, Arabia D eserta 2 , 1888, 
i. 156 ff. ; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77 ff.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted with 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 A.D. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel ana hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devouring] them raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. R. Smith, Itel. of the Semites 2 , 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 S l 13 ) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2 7 compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5 12 ), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
8 10 ) ; and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn 9 20ir> . That 
drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 25 38 , Dt 21 20 , and Pr 23 21ff -. 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 
quantities of wine were also consumed at certain 
Egyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character ; and as religion perpetuated . these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion, with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He vos induced to leave them only after 
haring experienced the superior charms of a w oman 
(cf. KB vi. 125-127). Jastrov (AJSL xv. 207 IT.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
sncli relations continued to exist sporadically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20 161, would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 
Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient {cf. 
Vi. It. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This typo of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
promiscuity. After settlement in agricultural 
lands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
"Women who adhered to the older type or marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.c. 621 (cf. Dt 23 17 * 2K 23 7 ). 
In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of Hammurabi show’s that a class of un- 
married women W'ere connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit. 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23 18 . In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whoso festal procession is 

S icturcd on the w’alls of the temple of Deir cl- 
ahri and elsewhere, and by tho god whom 
Horodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod, i. 199), in Egypt 
(»&. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept nlive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
Similar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* (This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that modem 
criminal codes provide penalties tor Us suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans oi the later 
period, as Is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
described In the Metamorphoses of Apulcius, so that the 
‘dipdd Zdn! forbids the stabling of cows In Gentilt stalls 
wa r. fsi). Equal degeneracy i* recounted In the Arabian 
£ wMj (fcr. Payne, London, JSS2-S4, ir. 137-143), and In the 
Hindu Aivamedha (?r.) there was even a ritual bestlalltv 
with ths martini m vtnls of the taertfleed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
hymen beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, recelrs their ex- 
twanstlon from totemlsm, so that, as MacCuHoch observes, 
as man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods assume more and more a hnman form, but preserve 
traces cf their animal form, and from this such tale* take 
their origin* (cl his admirable chapter on * Resat- Marriages,’ 
pr>. 23S27S, and the literature there cited).— Lona H. 


3. Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their tcarlihe practices. Thns 
we are told that the Ammonites npped up women 
with child (Am l u ). Assyrian kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed tbeir prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls {KB ii. 165), bored out tho eyes of 
their prisoners (»6. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25 7 }, and tore out 
their tongues (1 b. ii. 257), and nl=o they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
to us. See, further, Crimes. 

LrrxtuircR*.— W. R. Smith. Religion of the Semites 3 1894, 
passim ; Barton, Semitic Origin), 1902, passim ; Post, Grund- 
ri« der ethnolojisehen Jurisprudent, Oldenburg, 1S9I-95, It 
S90O. ; Driver, art ‘Aahtoreth* in JID1 f; and Barton, 
art. * Ashtoreth,* In JE. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See Marriage. 

BETTING.— See Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA (the ‘Song of the Blessed’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mahfibhfirata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clam of the Kauravaa and 
Piqlbmu, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready lor open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either 6lde to the plain of the Kurus, In 
the neighbourhood of the modern Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravas ; but the title U usually limited to that side which 
was arraj cd under the leadership of the Wind king Dhrtarilf{ra. 
To him the coarse of the battle is narrated by bis charioteer 
Safilsys, who has been endowed by Vyksa, the reputed author 
of the Mah&hh&rata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
Incidents oi the fight. Almost the first place In this narrative 
of Sanjaya is taken by the dialogue between Kjsna and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Ehagatadrritppanicad, 'the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Ehagatad-GUd, or simply Gita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Arjuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the PUndavas, hesitates to begin 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of his dutv by Kr?n», who 
in human form stands by his side aa his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and Instructions of Kr?pa adopt a mors serious and 
elevated tone aa he proceeds and In the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as tbe one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed tbe form of the hero of the Yddava 
race. 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Ky?na, 
who in the Mahfibhfirata appears at one time os a 
human hero, at another as eemi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Vi?nu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bbagavad-Gitii, ch. ii. (Leipzig, 1905). The 
following brief statement most suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gftit. 

It may be assumed ns probable that Kr?na was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brilhman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because lie was the 
founder of tbe religion of his race — a religion inde- 
pendent of the Veaic tradition and monotheistic, 
in which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
* Bhfigavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Kysna within tbe race to which he 
belonged was advanced from tho position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhfigavatas), Brfibmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
i carnation of Yi?nu- In this way Brihmaniam 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see Bhakti-Marga]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-hook of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical basis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gita in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 
presence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein ; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
mdyd, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. Vedanta). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended; that the whole is the work of a poet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without heeding the anomalies which are involved in 
detail. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Gita cannot be set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krsna 
must be a later addition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu-Krsna cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present fonri.' This theory also, however, 
is mistaken ; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsna speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Krsna, as of on individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
in the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Kr$na. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a KrsnaUm based upon 
the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth;' in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy is taught (see artt. 
Sankbta, Yoga, Vedanta). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the Sankhya-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form ol the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedantic recension. 

Thedoctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gita 
are briefly as follows. They may be defined as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the other, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, and almighty Being, the ‘great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prakrti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
is not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God ; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3, 4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5) ; He determines their fate, 
i.e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures * revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show ’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
justice increases,’ God, who is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, i.e. assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, ana 
is never due to a selfish motive. He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13 , 14, Lx. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xiL is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. . 

The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stem law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Himand are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (viL 17, xii. 14 - 20 , 
xviiL 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). in this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xvuloo, 5S, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace (prasdda) which we meet with in some Upa- 
nisads of the middle period (see art. UPANJSADb), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the world, yet, as we saw above, all acts are to be 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sahkhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the Bhagavad-GIta with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sankliya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. Gunas); by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5 If.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sahkhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 5). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and effects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve that man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ovei against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible ; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever null be : 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subiect to change. In reality the soul dwells 
within the body absolutely inactive, ‘ neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bbagavad-Gita. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off old clothes and puts on new' (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suffering and death, t.e. 
over events which affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sahkhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sahkhya system ; it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
roul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Gita. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, v. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, ana abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, bad been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer he seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quietistic standpoint would have avoided. The 
Bhagavad-GIta reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulhlment of duty, which 
is performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to he attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 
assages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
ahkhya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter ; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, without 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure Sah- 
kliya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
GIta is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this, dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God ; it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Glta in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
he done without passion, with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv, 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Gita 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahnianical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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attainment of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require- 
ment, again, pure Sanlchya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to every one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Whether, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must be overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ' the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvi. 1 ff. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are born to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination ; ratner it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance binders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii. 37, 43). But unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10 ff., viii. 10, 12 ff.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-born under favourable conditions, and will ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff. ). 

We now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gita makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well known, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakti, or believing 
and trustful love to Goa. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unselfish performance 
of duty. The entire poem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
55), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, bhakti assures deliverance, 
even to evil - doers, women, Vai^yos, and Sudras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question ; the whole being of man must be 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhya-Yoga? Does the soul, having been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, '. lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin ? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Gita does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhagavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith ; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sankhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the original Bhagavad-Glt&, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their _ clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Brahman), is presented as cne supreme first 
principle— sometimes the two are also identified; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is put fonvard as the 
highest, goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or Christian iniluence in the 
Bhagavad-Glta. Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the word nirvana 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
guistic usage of Buddhism (brahmanirvdna occurs 
four times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist influence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Git&, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted ; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the Gita which may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 

Literature. — The literature of the Bhagavad-Gita is of an 
extent that it is almost impossible to survey. A detailed account 
of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Bhag., 
together with the native commentaries and the expositions of 
European scholars, is given by Adolf Holtzmann, Das Maha- 
bharata und seine Teile, vol. ii., 1893, pp. 121-153. No year has 
passed since the appearance of this volume in which there have 
not been issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works special mention should be made of the essay of 
W. von Humboldt, Ueber die unter dem Namen Bbagavad- 
Gita bekannte Episode dee Mahdbhdrala, Berlin, 1826 ; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SBE, vol. viii., 2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1898 ; J. Davies, 3rd ed., London, 1893 ; R. Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1905 ; L. Barnett, London, 1905 ; C. Johnston, N.Y. 
1908. Cf. also Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Indian 11 isaom ", 
1875, p. 136 fT. ; E, W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1890, 
p, 389 ff. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History oj India, London, 
1S9S, pp. 207, 235 ff.; M. Winternitz, Qeschichte der induchen 
Lilteratur, L Leipzig, 1908, pp. 365-376. R. GARBE. 

BHA.GAVATAS. — See BhAKH-Marga, p. 540 b . 

BHAIRAVA. — Bhairava is a_ name of 6iva, 
meaning ‘ fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘ fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
early, but the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 

f light, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
iva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being ‘ Bhairava the Black ’ and ‘ Bhairava the 
Dog. Svasva, * he that has a dog for his horse, 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All or 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the BrShmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhumiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brfihman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and finally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
little god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhlm, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Blrim the weapon 
associated with that hero. At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
Siva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Panjab. 
In the north he is revered chiefly as a black dog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituous liquors ; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissolute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he lias a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

Litsfiatuhe.— E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore 
of northern India, new ed.. Lend. 1890. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

BHAKTI-MARGA.— x. Introduction.— Bhakti- 
M&rga (the bhakti-'ptxth) is a general name given to 
those sects of modem Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhalcti, or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path ’ 
(karma-mdrga) and the ‘knowledge-path’ [jnana - 
rnarga ). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modem Yishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book -religion of modem India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saiyism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vaisnavas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
.Vine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 

The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhagavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhaj, meaning, in this case, ‘to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhagavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term bhakti is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord’; but the word 
‘affection’ (anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection ( rakti ) which arises after 
(arm) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 

The best official account of bhakti Is contained in the 
Aphorisms of S5gcjilyn, a work of unknown date, but modern, 
which, with a comm’entary, was translated by Cowell in IS78. 
After d efinin g hhakti, as above explained, the writer further 

* Sap(Jiiya, L 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in' a s j stem. There i3 a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘ abides ’ in Him. ‘ Abiding 1 means ‘ having bhakti.' 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ‘work,’ and doe3 not depend upon an effort of the 
will. The fruit of * works ’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, i.e., the doer must say, 

• Whatever I do, with or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.' Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a luture Uie, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘faith,' is not ‘belief.' That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it — a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or 'fruits’ that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confiimed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering: everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhakti may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Kjfna, Rama-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able in becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes. 

So far Slijtjilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
most difficult word to translate. Probably ' faith,’ in the sense 
of ‘deiotionnl faith,' and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative in English, but unless ‘faith’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion’ 
gives an Idea as incomplete as ‘ faith ’ ; for, though devotion is a 
necessap- element of bhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word ‘faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(a) Signification and Indian origin of the word 
‘ bhakti.’—- The use of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest Upanisads and of 
works based upon them (see VedAnta). In the 
sense of ‘ love directed to God ’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the 4th cent. B.C. ; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (xv. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gita ig.v.), which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequent!}’ freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religions sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.c., it is important to inquire 
how far hack we can trace the feeling which it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
A\e occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Yanina. But this 
incipient _ monotheism fell still-horn from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans — in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the tm- 
systematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest Upanisads 
before it had developed into the systematized Vedanta of 
Sankara. 
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tories of the learning of their time — carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhakli sprang 
must be sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by differences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhya.de.ia, or ‘Midland,’ and corresponding 
to the country near the modem Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times developed 
into Sanskrit, It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
'sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. . 

( b ) Indian monotheism and its probable origin . — 
The word ‘Midland’ suggests an ‘ Outland,’ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class — that of the Ksatriyas, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these shared with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the (Jutland 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Ksatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy — the Sahkhya — took its birth, 
patronized and perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 
Here, later on, Salcya Siriiha and Mahftvira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘ Brahmaism,’ the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Salcya Siriiha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion, 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Parana (ill. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya system, 
was descended from a Bdjarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad ( 11 . 
i. Iff.) and the Kausitaki Brdhmana Upanisad 
(iv. 1 ff.) both tell us how Gargya, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajataiatru of Kasi. To the east and south of the 
Midland lav the country of the Panchalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (I. viii. 1 and v. iii.fi - .) 
put the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
Brahman Gautama. He even (v. iii. 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the Kaikeya country of the 
western Panjab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. _ So lie sends them on to a Ksatriya, 
Aivapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These Upanisads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors had no temptation to extol 
the learning of the Ksatriyas. On the contraiy, 
when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the author of the Satapatha Brdhmana (viii. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘ the 
words of a Ksatriya. 1 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the legends dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata 
religion are connected in some way or other with the sun. 
According to the Mahabharata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable — that of Rfima-chandra — was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Kr?pa, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugrh a, Rama's ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pfipdavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhiigavatas, the 
Bhakta-mdla, only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by Kr??a with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by the sun. Satrajit, 
Kj^pa’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
tbe sun a Jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Yajuavalkya. According to the VifQu Parana 
(ill. v. II.), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to join 
in worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘ in ’ or ‘ for ’ 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and scliis- 
inatical Yajur Veda of its own. With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Uamn-chandra. The Brhad- 
arapyaka Upanisad (hi. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death, Nimbfirka, the earliest 
of the Bhagavata reformers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day tbe sun is 
given the title of ‘ Bhagavat’ by the peasants of Northern India. 
In modern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suruj Bhagavan. Finally, in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Vispu, a 
deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion . — Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
nob, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject The founder of 
the religion was one Kr?na (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksatriya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Vasudeva), and his 
mothers Devaki. He was the pupil of a sage named 
Gh5ra Ahgirasa, who taught him ‘so that he never 
thirsted again.’ * He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In. the older parts 
of the Mahabharata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the object of his worship the 
Bhagavat, or the ‘ Adorable,’ and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘Worshippers of 
the Adorable.’ The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders. of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 
* Chhandogya Upanisad, m. xvii. 6. 
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tlieistie. Vasudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* 

2 . History of Bhagavata religion. — i. First 
StaOB. — There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the K?atriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bbfigavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brnhmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhfigavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmosphere of the less Brfihmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems— the ancient 
Sfihkhyaf (q.v.) and its daughter, the Yoga (q. v.). 
These two systems influenced notonly Bhfigavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
Ksatriyas — Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhfigavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was afforded by 
the Yoga philosophy. The belief in the power 
acquired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhfigavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, bucIi as that of the 
Bhfigavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhfigavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘ concentration of 
thought’ to ' devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti, but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhfigavatas borrowed from Sfinkhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘ God,’ viz. Purusa, or 
the ‘Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sfinkhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa koF Qoxqv, and this name was 

* In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhanaarkar and of Prof. 
Garbe, whoso conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
Inquiries. It must, however, be explained that eome Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements In their 
entirety. It may bo noted that Bhagavntas are often called 
* PincharStras.' This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 

tThe present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deussen in his 
theory that SSfikhya is a development of Vedantism. 


adopted by the Bhfigavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such as Narfiyana, a 
patronymic fi'om Nara , the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring us 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with tiie conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.c. 

ii. SECOND stage. — (a) Its absorption by 
Brakmaism . — The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhfigavatism by the 
Brahnmism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhfigavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brnhmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhfigavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
popular object of worship among the polytheistic 
tower classes of the Midland ; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
K$atriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Kjatriya functions, of K?atriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bbfigavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brfihman. 
It became convenient to remember that Mann, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Manu 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brfihman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Vi§nu, Parniu-Rfima, a Brfih- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 

S uenco of the alliance with the Bhfigavatas, the 
Irfihmans had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Ksatriya 
incarnation, that of Rama-chandra. In the official 
Brfihman account { Edmdyana , I. Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or aboriginal deities are discovered to he 
identical with Siva or some other member of the 
Brfihmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rajputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brfihmanical priesthood are to he 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhfigavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of _ Bbfigavata origin. In it the deified 
Vfisuueva is fully identified with Visnu, hut not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos; and Krsna, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brfihmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history has 

* See, for instance, Itahdbhdrata, xiii. 2914, 2S97 ; i’atapalha 
Br&hmapa, xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahma Janaka aia); i'ifptl 
Purdpa, iv. ill. 5 ; Some4vara on Mimdihsa Sutra, I. ill 3; 
3latt]/a Purdpa, oxxxii. 115 ; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhfigavatism fell 
more and more under the sway of the Brahmans, 
Wo see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which belong to the first two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, whore 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhfigavatas even admitted tho truth of Bralimaism, 
and identified tho Pantheos with tho Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhfigavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist language that Ho is tho great ‘Wiio?’*, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.f At another 
time, within the same work, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. Tho 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhfigavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of tho Mahu- 
bhdrata, known as the Ndrdyaniya, and tho famous 
Bhdgavata Purana.% 

(b) Worship of incarnations. — This alliance with 
Bralimaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His ndorers. He 
became less definite, and wo can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began tho cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see AlakHNAmIs). 
Bhfigavatism thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and tho need was met bv a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, _ instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
Bhfigavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. Incahnation). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another — Brahmfi, Vi§nu, 
or Indra— -becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that Bhfigavatism 
was received into the Brfihmanical fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god Vi§nu. He it now was who, perhaps as a relic of 
totem-worship, became incarnate as tho Pish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Rama-chandra, Krsna, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ ( avatura ), drawn 
up by Brfihmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances ; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Kr§na, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in obedience to Bhfigavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahnmni- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of Krsna 
Vfisudeva. Rfima-chandra, ‘ the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

*Ka (Ntiradiya BhaUi-sutras, i. 2). 

t Stahtibharata, xii. 13190. 

} The Bhfigavata Purina is a very late work, ana perhaps 
should preferably be classed with post-reformation literature. 
Sea below. 


viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Rfima- 
chandra and Kj^na were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, hut in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less tlmn twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasi-dfisa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ' see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see tho Unseeable ? Pray thou 
'to Rfima, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the Sakli. — About this period 
there also arose the idea of the Sakti, or energic 
power, of a divinity as a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic power became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, but it is also 
round among the Bhfigavatas. Among them, as 
Vi?nn has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spouse Lak^mi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her ; for, say 
they, * She has done all that He has done, and when 
we tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as tho active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhfigavata monotheistic deity 
lias therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, Ilis incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 

S ossible that the Bhfigavata trinitarian doctrine 
oveloped under early Christian influence (see 

Relation of Bliagavatismtopopular polytheism. 
— Side by side with this Bhfigavata monotheism 
there had always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, Brahmfi, Visnu, and 
Siva, and its millions of godlings. Bhfigavatism 
did not require any denial of these from its 
converts. Ivc have seen that it had identified 
Vi?nu with the Adorable Himself. Brahmfi was 
relegated to a lower place. We shall see later that 
lie was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. His worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under tlie name of Pa6upatas, they, lik® tlie 
Bhfigavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
Sftnlchyn-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the Mahabhdrata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
Adorable. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
Then the Adorable says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved m 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards tne 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is born from his forehead. 
The sum of all this is that the Bhagavatas 
accepted 6iva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahfisa, perform g 
their morning devotions to the Adorabl e H lma , 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga ; The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely su- 
ordinate creatures 7 of the Adoiable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. ' 

All this time the Bhugnvatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of BrahmaiBt 
pantheism, were still nominally professors of 
Saiikhyn- Yoga. Th e result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought — one an un- 
systcmntized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The lirst endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd. Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such ns 
that of the oSnkbya teacher PnnchuAikha, of the 
learned Blmgavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahdbhdrata, and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv fl'.) of the Bhagavata 
Purdna. It is impossible to consider this result 
ns a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, cacii intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
‘Pnuranik Sankhya’ can be described only ns a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It lias nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and lias to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘concentration of 
thought 1 to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad- 
GUd this term became subdivided into karma- 


yoga, or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
iiidna-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the 'Pauranik 
Sfinkhya,' we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but lias become attendance to religions 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to inana-yoga, which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga, in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity.f 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In tho early part of the 9th 
cent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara gave system to the ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta (j.v.) 
philosophy. His system, far raoro rigid than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhftgavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to tho old alliance 
with Brahmgism, and contented themselves with 
combating _ Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brabmnist teaching. On tho other lino, tlie 
alliance with Brnhinaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old sankhya- Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent, tho leading re- 
presentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
being respectively Ramanuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 


iii. Third Stage. Tenets.— With the appear- 
*So also Garbo, Sdfikhya-Philotophic, S2 It. The Bhuaaiata 
PurdiM probably belongs to tlie 13th cent, a , n. 
it So Nkrivyapa ParivraJ In the Artha-paiichaka, quoted by 
Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts . . . during the 
year mt-Si, p. 08. J 


anco of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the Blmgavata 
religion— the modem Bhakti-marga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhiigavatas as they wore fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development, Our materials are (1) tho Bhagavad- 
Gi(d, (2) the N&rdyanlya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahdbhdrata, and (3) the Bhagavata PurCina, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mdla and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
Bhaoavad-GIta. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of grace. — There is 
ono and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; Nfirayana, the Son of the Male ; Pnra?a, 
tho Male ; or Vasudeva, He exists from eternity 
to eternity. Ho is therefore defined ns * the End- 
less’ (nnanta), ‘the Imperishable’ { achyuta ), and 
‘the Indestructible’ (avtnd&in). He is the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
SAnkliya- Yoga name of prakpti, pradhana , or 
‘ tho indiscrete ’ ( avyakta ). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect wo sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sahkhya-Yoga theory 
that prahfti has existed independently from nil 
eternity. From God issue ail souls (jiva), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He lias created Brahma, 
Siva, and tlie countless subordinate deities to carry 
out HiB orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate tlie true religion. He generally 
leaves tho burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace {prasada )* He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. Tlie greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations ( avatdra ) are 
those of Ruma-chandra and Kr?na ; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus cnees the idea of a God of Grace — of the 
Fatherhood of God — to the Bhdgavalas. 

(2) Process of creation. — The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankbya-Yoga (see SajVkhya), 
but, owing to tho assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vfisudeva with tho material world, 
are more complicated. Tlie Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vfisudeva, is represented 
ns passing in succession through three vyiVias, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vfisudovn first 
produces from himself prakpti, the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sflnkhyas, and at the same 
time passes into tho phase of conditioned spirit 
known as samkar^ana. From the association of 
scuhkarfana with p'rakpti tliero springs memos, 
corresponding to the Sfinkliya buddhi, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at. the same time 
samkargana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known ns pradyumna. From the association 
of pradyumna with manas springs tlie Sfmkhya 
ahaihkura, or consciousness, while pradyumna 
passes into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 
known ns aniruddha. From ahathkdra and 
aniruddha spring the Safikliya mahdbhiltas , or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains. f 

(3) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards tho Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to Him or to one 

* Tho doctrine of prasMa, or grace, hits formed nn essential 
partof tbo BliKguvata rellprion so far back as literatnro fakes us. 

f For further details tee Colebrookc, Ess nj.s, I. 4S71I., and 
Barnett’s translation of the Bharjavad-Git& , p. 48 ff. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden by our translation of the word deva 
by ‘ God.’ By a Bhagavata, the word deva is used 
with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word ’ elohim . The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva by ‘ God. ’ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and so on. These subordinate 
devas may,, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is SovXela (‘veneration’), not \arpela 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
be a Unitarian monotheist — an ekdntin. 

(4) Works and salvation. — The question then 
arises as to how far works (karma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
problem by stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit ( phala ). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fiuits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is niskdma, or dis- 
interested, i.e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 

? ets therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 
hakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas. 

(5) Immortality of the soul. — We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
(aihia) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-birtlis until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta, ‘saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
baddha, those who are ‘ tied ’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation ; (6) 
mumuksu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakened sinners’) ; (c) kevala, or bhakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘ only devoted ’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing bhakti ; and (d) mukta, the 
* released, or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable (Bhagavat-pada). Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (Icaimkdrya). They 
do not become Him, but become ‘ like Him ’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
the Bhagavatas the belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

(6) Eschatology. — When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body ( lihga-Sarira ) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
(paramanubhuta). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of antruddha, then in that of prad- 
* Stahibhirata, xii. 13383 ff. 


yumna, then in that of samkarsana, and finally 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion with 
Brnhmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sahkhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) <Sm.— The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
(Jearma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involuntary 
(i ajndta ) and wilful ( jiiata ). An involuntary sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhakti, he does not usually commit such ; and if 

£ erchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
ord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave bom m the house. If 
a paid workman (i.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.e. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent, of our era; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhalcti-marga, to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gitd and of 
the Narayaniya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation.— Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-mdrga has been divided 
into four Sampraddyas, or churches, viz. the 
Sn-sahipraddya founded by Ramanuja, the 
Brahma-sampraddya founded by Madhya, the 
Iiudra-sarhpraddya founded by Visnusvamin, and 
the Sanakadi-sampraddya founded by Nimb&ditya. 

(1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta . — The 
essential differences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards, the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bhagavata writers t that they form 
really one church, and that the differences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divided into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedanta doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see VEDANTA), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhftgavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the advaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smurtas, \.e., 

‘ holders to tradition,’ or ‘ orthodox.’ The Bhaga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the.tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
Sankara himself, of mdyd, or illusion, . To this the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of muyu-vadin, or declarer of 

* ‘ Bhakta-knlpadruraa,' in JHAS, 1903, p. 317. 
t e.g. by Hari&chandra in tbe Vaifjtata-sanasta. 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brahma *) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with maya. The soul is really a part of BrAkma 
individualized by association with maya. When 
released from maya, the soul is again merged in 
Bril hum and loses its identity. 

All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of maya , with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-saihpradaya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedftntism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmnisrn. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brdhma of the Upanisads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as their antaryamin, or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of tms church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a viiistddvaita-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated by the Adorable to His 
spouse, or energic power, Laksnu, also called Sri. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. She taught 
a demi-god named Visvak-sena, who taught Satna- 
kCpa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12tli cent. a.D. For further 
particulars see Ramanuja. 

Madhva’s Brahma-sariipradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhagavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvaita-mata , 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedanta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. (ei) 
between God and the soul, (5) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) between 
one soul and another, and (e) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 
Madliva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Visnu,’ rather 
than 'Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvachfiris (q.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
upon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
Sankara, and in one work, entitled the Pclsanda- 
chapctikd, or ‘Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-sariipradaya is the most modern of all 
the sects. Visnusvfunin lived in the early part of 
the 15th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. T hey were nri gi 
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migrated to Northern India, where his son Vallabha 
(or Vallabhacharya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually called after his 
name, his disciples being known as Vallabhacharis 
[q.v.). The doctrines of this church are know n 
as hiddha dvaita-mat a, or doctrine o T~pure no n- 
TTnaiirv . According to them, the Adorable lias 
three attributes, viz. >-pZt, v'^cxistenc e, ! -~efnW-con- 
scioujjness,’ and anan da , * bliss. 1 The soul is the 
Atforable“with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the Adorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakadi-sampradnya (see Nimavats), 
founded by Nimbarka or Ninibaditya, iB certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(hatiisa) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma, who taught N&rada, who 
taught Nimbarka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvciiladvaita-rnata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in diilerent alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and lienee the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivfisa.t 

(2) Clerical and lay life . — The members of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the foinier for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according; to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-saiiipradaya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy (bairdgis [g’.v.]) mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths , or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
biethren, where any of them can find food ana 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant, or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent histoi-y of each church. — The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during^ the past seven centuries. 

(a) iiri-sarhpradaya.— Ramanuja, who is said by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of Se§a, the serpent of eternity, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
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1 ' Care should be taken to distinguish between Brdhma (or 

Brdhman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos ol the Upanisads 
and Sankara, and Brahma (or Brahmdn) (masc.) the personal 
gember ot the well-known Hindu triad (Brahma, Vi$pu, »nd 
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of his church were imariably Brahmans, and persona of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 
has ahvajs been strongest in Southern India, where it took its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 

* The_ diaitddvaiia-mata is referred to in the Prabodha 
chandrodaya, a work dating from the end of the 11th cent, a.d 
t Hartechandra, Vai^ava-sanasca. 
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never been very popular in Northern India. Ramanuja laid 
down the strictest rules of conduct, even eatinc and drinking 
being bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the BhSgavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Ramanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Rama-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lakfmi, Vifiju's spouse, looked upon as the Adorable's 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Ramanujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Pourth or fifth in spiritual descent from Ramanuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Ramananda. He 
was a disciple of Riighavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. Ramananda quarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the Ramanandi. Its principal doctrinal 
peculiarity is the insistence that the Rama-chandra incarnation 
is the one which should be the chief objectof faith in the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called Ramdvats, or Ramaites. 
Ramananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was ^--question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or bathing, and were 
named by him Avadhuta, or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Srl-saihpradaya, each of which forms the subject of a special 
article in the present work. See KabIr-PantuIs, KhakIs, 
MulOk-DasTs, Rai-DXsis, and Sena-PanthIs, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda’s 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among hiB twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalman 
(Kablr), a barber (Sena), and a low-caste chamdr, or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect Kabir’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman §ufiism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra, and to 
identify the name of Rama not with the incarnation but with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, bhakti was to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India— the Sikhs and the Dadu-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the origmnl Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Ifabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramanandi church was Tulasi-dasa (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his great epic, the Ramavaua, has been 
truthfully described as * the one Bible of 100 millions of people.’ 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Saihpradayas. 

Another member of the Ramil vat church also deserves special 
mention. This is Nabha-dasa, or Narayaya-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the Bhakta-mala. This, with 
its commentary by Priya-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
satiipradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhagavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and it is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European studentB from Its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
dasa’sRdmdj/apa are the two text-books of modern Bhagavatism. 

(6) Brahma-saikpradaya. — Madbva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MadhvachXrIs), He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Kr?ya as its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where ithasnumerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivisin, and the votaries of the two religions 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (q.v.) ns 
their founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Vnisyavas approach 
jnuch more nearly those of the Rudra-sariipradaya. 

I ( c ) Rudra-eaihpradaira.— As already stated, the Rudra- 
I sadipradiya is now practically represented by the Vallabha- 
k _// charis (q.v.). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
/ also referred to it. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by this church is that of Kfgija. The form 
of the devoti onal love of this and other Kpgija-worshipping sect* 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the Ramavats 
but the love_o f a maid f or a man; and this has given rise in 
later times to ah erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. Jjjjg palah unian 
sgousg^Radha, is looked upon as an incarnation oTthe Adorable’* 
energic power, and sometimes one Is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjoi ntly. The 
clergy’ of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, is that of the Bala Gopdla, or Infant Krai? a. 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect iB that founded in the 16th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
R&jputana. Here the special object of worship is Krsoa 
Rapachhor (see MIrI BaIs). 

The Vaijpavas oi Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Brahma- 
saihpradaya). The Radha-vallabhis, another sect which worships 
Krfpa and Radha, are also akin to the Vallabhacharis, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadi-saihpradaya. 

( d ) Sanakadi-cathpraddi/a.— This church is now of Bmall 
importance. Its few adherents, who are known as Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in Rajputana. They are 
mostly adorers of Kf?pa (for further particulars see Nimavats). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhis. It was founded by one Hari-vatbiSa, 
surnamed Hita, who was born in 1659 and was a Nimavat. Hi* 
teaching was little in accordance with that of hiB church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable's energic power, now throws even K|^pa 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the title of Rddhd-vallabha, or ' Radha's husband,' and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RadiiX-VallabiiIs, Sakhi-Biiavas and 
Charax-DabTs. 

(4) The guru . — A striking characteristic of 
modem Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhakta-mala gives as the essentials of 
religion bhakti, bhakta, Bhagavanta, guru (‘faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and the guru ’) ; 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three are essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
he shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in Injlia. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While_ some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must he rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhacharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gusain (properly ‘ Gosai’), i.e. the 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘ By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’* It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency m Inaia, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bhagavatas deified Vasudeva, and tiieir 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse. Mathura . p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their spiritual directors. 

(5) The mantra. — No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula (mantra), corresponding, as Mr. Growse 
points out, to the/n nomine Patris, etc., of Christian 
baptism. These formulas are generally kept secret; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre- 
reformation times, was the * twelve-syllabled* Or it 
namo Bliagavatc Va.nuhva.ya (‘Oihl reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Rfimanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Orh Itdmaya namah (‘ Om ! reverence to llama), 
while that of the Vallablmcharis is the ‘eight- 
syllabled’ Sri-Krsnah Saranam mama (‘the holy 
Krsna is my refuge’). 

(6) Sectarian marks.— % acli sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part of the 
body. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brnhma- 
saiiipradnya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and ‘special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders ana breast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of Siva also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its 'flavours’— hater BliBgavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on bhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of sendee. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, bnt the categories are different. 

Every religious attitude depends upon an objective ‘ dominant 
emotion’ or slhdyi bhava, considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: (1) resignation ( jtraSanta bhava); (2) 
obedience (ddsj la bhava) ; (3) Iriendship (stikhya bhilva); (!) 
tender fondness (vdtsalya bhdva ); (6) passionate love (rati 
bhava). It will be observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions' may have 'accessory emotions' 
(vyabhichdri bhdva, or satich&ri bhava). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions ore thirty-three in number, and are 
such as ‘ disgust with worldly things ’ ( nirveda ), apprehension 
(iaiikd), puiniul thoughts (e/itnfd), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, wnetner accompanied by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a corresponding 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically called 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who Is subjected to it. These 
flavours are, In the order of the corresponding underlying 
dominant emotions: (1) the resigned flavour ((anti rasa)-, (2) 
the obedient flavour (dSsya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
(sakhya rasa) ; (4) the tenderly fond flavour, (vulsalya rasa) ; 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (iplgdra rasa, or mddhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also coiled the 
'king ol flavours' (rasa-raja) or the 'glorious flavour' (u/iiaia 
rasa). 

Every flavour must have an 'exciting cause' or 'excitant' 
(vilhava) in order to induce the experience from the under, 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may bo either 
‘essential’ (alambana) or 'enhancing' (uddipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, t'.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called * absolutely essential’ (vifayfitambana). But an excitant 
may be 1 relatively essential 1 (dtra.ydlamba.na). It then excites 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which Is not Immediately 
directed to the Supreme. Such for Instance is Situ tbosDouse 


of Bama-chandro. She can be tho relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of passionate love, she causes the subjective 
flavour to ariso in the heart of tho devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant emotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to tho flavour ol passionate love 
directed to her husband, B&ma-chandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Bama-chandra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, is an en- 
banSng excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These aro 
called ‘ensuants’ (anubhclva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion (sattvika bhava), which 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence : (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling (kampa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech (srara-bhafiga) ; (4) change of colour (vaivarnya ) ; (6) 
tears (a(ni) ; (6) sweating (sveda); (7) thrills (pulaka) ; (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may he spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From tho above it will he seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fication has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially tho phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe In Christian countries. 

(8) The niflhas. — Every true Bhagavata from 
his birth lias his vocation allotted to him by the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nislhci ; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These nisthas are 
twenty -four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhagavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nist.ha, and is classified and grouped accordingly. 

4. General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma- 
tion. — Nothing is more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and comjileteness with 
which the Bhagavata reformation of tho Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and hnd 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modem scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bhakti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to his translation of the Bha.kti-su.tras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fnct, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Blmndavkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-GUd. We can now be as sure as we can 
be of any thing in the history oi Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as bhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the BhBgavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagcivad-Gita. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation Bhftga- 
vatism was the religion of a class — the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned K$atriya kings and men of 
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note.' It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
.wealthy. As has more than once been remarked, f 
official Vai§navism is a costly religion, while 
Saivism is a cheap one. Bliagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaism 
still furtnor parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with by Bliagavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says,* * the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland— by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Saivism. Bhfigavatism in its pure form came 
to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across references 
to it in literature and inscriptions^ Sankara 
himself mentions bhaJcti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhfigavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light, || and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Itfimfinanda, and within half a century 
Bliagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a difference between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-Gita and that of 
Rarnfmanda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mftns and of unclean leather-workers, as of people 
of repute. From Rfimananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 16tli and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
present day. Religion is no longer a question of 
knowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediaeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas & Kempis, 
with Eckliart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled vufch wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 

* Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that It was a 
K?atriya religion. 

t e.g. by Honier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 1889, 
p. 62 ff. 

t Religions of India, p. 418. 

5 BopadSva, the reputed author of tho Bhagavata Bur aria, 
belongs to the post-reformation period (ISth cent.). 

11 e.g. only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhruvasena i. 
(a.d. 626), is called a Bhagavata. The others were Maheivaras, 
or worshippers of Siva. Cf., however, the remarks on Siva 
bhakti, below. 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
notafew — MiraBuI, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Siva; Banka, the poor woodcutter’s 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian; 
GaneSa Derftni, the queen of Madhulcara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance ; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 
possessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
m whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far ; Nanda-dfisa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand 'very close and near’ the 
Adored ; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
* being born again ’ ; Gopfila, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the sraiter; 
Vilvamahgala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Siira-dfisa, the blind bard of Agra ; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dfisa, the teller of the deeds 


of Rama.* 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Rfimfinanda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5. Influence of Christianity.— The question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the BhaJcti- 
marga lias been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhfigavatism being affected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
appear to be as follows : 

Large colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6th cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of our era. The former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present slirine of St. 
Thomd, near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining had many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year a.d. 
639 the famous Indian king Silfidityaof Kanauj, 
a patron of the Bhagavatas, received a party or 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court, f The author of the Dabistan, 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mala (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious 01 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-dasa says, me 
tree of Bhakti was once hut a sapling, that might be stun 
by a single kid. . . . Nowit hath climbed to the _sky, with us 
glory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basm from 
its roots drew moisture was the boBom of the Holy. - - • J 
well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled > 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the pass! 
(Bhakti-rasa-bodhini, 6). „ _ , 

t Edkins, Athenanim, July 3, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1545, describes (iii. 312f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he bad ‘greatly freqnented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Mnginns, Nazftreans, 
and Maselmans’; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45} that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be ‘Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of theSonitcs, 
or those of the Shifts, etc.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shfih Jahiln came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
always been present in India, and that, both in the 
North and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-Gitd contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the MahCibhdrata, written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an nceonnt of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘ White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bhakli that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worship which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon tho tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passnges in the later parts of the Mahabhdrala 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been collected "by Hopkins ( India Old 
and New, p. 145 IT.). Two of his examples may be 
cited here. Krsna, tho incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘ the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
tho only son of God, bom of a virgin, very part of 
God ’ ; and again, it is said of him that ‘ He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of tho seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the Cth 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhftgavntas to the child Kr$na. Hitherto he had 
been a religions teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, ns is usual in such cases, legends 
not essontinl to his character had accumulated. But 
from the Gth cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mnthurft. It is the infant god, the bambino, 
brought up among tho cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
DcvakI, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactans, suckling the 
infant K^na. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of tho innocents, nnd we have other and new 
legends of 1 the restoration to life of a woman's 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Ivrsna’ (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 
103). Kennedy [JR AS, 1907, p. 951 ff.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christinn 
stories brought into the Gangetic Doftb by Giljar 
immigrants from the North-11 eat. Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

8. It was at the court of this king that 
the presence of Bhigairatas anti Pan cha- 
ir. Cowell and Thomas, p. SC6). 


/■tiny, p, xxtfii., note 
the poet Dipa refers to 
ritraa (IfnrjaeAcrila, t 


read tho orthodox liturgy of the festival of Krona’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly well known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Yallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Kj-sna-bhakli. As Hopkins 
(p. 157) says : 

‘So decided is the alteration nnd so direct Is the connexion 
between this later phaso of Krishnaism and tho Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravagant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 

E reliability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna nnd Child 
ave in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand years.’ 

The religion of Rama presents other aspeots of 
tho case. We have seen that the modem worship 
of the incarnate Rama commenced with the 
teaching of Rnniftnuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ranmnanda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of St. Thomft 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist ; and 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of hut little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakli, it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. That tho 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established ns an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Ramunujn 
was born, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thonid. In his early years lie was 
a Ved&ntist, and while he was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that lie became 
converted to Bhftgavatism, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedfintist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.'* Much the same as in the 
case or early Christianity, it is to Ramanuja’s 
persecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
Bhftgavatism owes its acceptance over the greater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha nnd Hari-vaih£a, the conditions of which 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence bpyond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-sariipradftya had 
within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakli also plays a prominent rflle in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supreme 
importance in them that it has gained in the Srl- 
saiiipradfiya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rama-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 
* The similarity of the cases o! R&m&nuja and Madhra is 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedlntism, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhva was a man 
of Orjipi, close to Kalyapa, where there was an old Christian 
bishopric. 
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Deity lias been profoundly modified. The noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love (ow&ptvos 
crvpnraGTjcrai ratt acOevdat s 7 //ruh'). The love, more- 
over, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhakti of 
Vallabha and Hari-vaiiiSa. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting — 
the institution of the mahaprasuda , or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the Srl-saiiipradaya shows points of 
agreement with the Cnristian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kablr, one of Rfimfinanda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language wliicli is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers — the 
Bhakta-mdla — also contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend — an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Kr$na is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-mdla, makes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as ‘ beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side lias borrowed from which. Such 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the personal Deity 
was livara, the exact equivalent of the Greek 
Kvpios. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bhagavatism. According 
to the Didachc, such a teacher was to be * known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas h 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,’ just as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’f In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
relative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
trnth of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
and * co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ranianuj'a’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 

* For the whole procedure see Westcott, Kabir and the \ 
Kabir Panth, 1908, p. 127. 

t For further Christian examples see Growse, Translation of 
THtlasi-dasa's Ramayaxia, i. Do. 24. I 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarnate God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but their cumulative effect, combined 
with the whole style and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into account. Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in a.d. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musahnfm conquerors, broken in 1398 by the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib (g.v.). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactrin ana the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Krona’s birth- 
festival 1ms certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. But it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, ns a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhagavata 
reformers of the South. With this leaven, their 
tenching swept over Hindustan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its dpath-throes 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love ; and the fact of 
tiffs discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profounaest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence. — The syncretism of 

the Bhagavata religion 1ms not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
converts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Sf.flism, which will readily be re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Cliristianity. Suflism itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaciiing of the reformed bhakii- 
churches that it could hardly fail to influence the 
teaching of those Blmgavatas whose youth had been 
passed in a Musahnan atmosphere. But Sufiism 
did not influence Bhagavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine oi 
any one of the four churches. , 

7. Bhakti directed to Siva. — It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers or the Indian 
bhakti-mdrga are Vaisnavas. Siva, the othei 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to suggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saivn 
sects which practise a bhaldi cult. IVc have seen 
how the Vaisnnvft BhSgavatism of Northern India 
became infected with Brnhmaism in the first few 
centuries of onr era. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhfigavataa, who desired to retain their 
monotheism intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Brdhma.* It is most probable that in this way 
there arose the Siva-Z>Aa/cf» now sometimes met 
with in the South. Sira was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Vlrnbhadra, in imitation of 
those of Visnu, to whom the love and devotion 
could he directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the nyomulgator of Vediintism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. BhSgavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by explaining that, when 
tho world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himsolf, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory by the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers. In other words, 
followers of Vedfmtism were born to he damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
God. 

Tho Sittars (g.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 
noted in this connexion. Although nominal 
Saivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that 'God and love arc the same.’ There are 
other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saiv-ism with BhSgavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-saihpradoya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the true Siva-WioM, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 


XjItetutcos. — Tho official Sanskrit test-books of the Bhakti- 
mirga are tho feijdllyn Bhakti-rutras, and the NSrada Bhakti- 
tutra3. Both aro quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by 3. R. Ballantyne In 1SB1, and translated by E. B. 
Cowoll In 1S78, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica o ( the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Hariichandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Sipdllyn work under the title of the 
Jlhakti-siitra-raijayanti, and of the NSrada under tho title of 
tho Tadiya-sarcaeva. 

There is no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. Tho earliest account of the doctrines of tho Bhlgavatas 
is thot given by Colebrooke, read In 1827, and published in the 
Drst \ olume o! tho Transactions of the HAS. hike everything 
that came from his pen, it is scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars ha3 been the foundation of oil subsequent accounts 
of tho Bhkgavata religion. It was re-published In his Miscel- 
laneous Essays, 1837 0- *37 O.), The history of the origin oi this 
form of belief was first given by R, G. Bhandarkar In his Report 
ontheSiarchforSansknlManuscriptsin the Bombay Presidency 
during the Year ISSSSU (Bombay, 18S7) p. OS 0., and, more 
fully, in ‘The Rlmimiiija and the Bhlgavata or Paficharitra 
Systems,' in Verhandlungen des VII. inUmatvonoten Orient- 
atisten-Congrtsset (Ariscke Section) (Vienna, 18S8), p. 101 0. 
His views were adopted and developed by R, Garbe in the 
Introduction to his Gentian tr. of the Bhagatxul-GUd (Leipzig, 
1003). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. o! the 
same work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult oi V&sudeva, In which much valuable Information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of tire A'driipatilpa, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will be found in tho I A, 1003. J 1 

For lUminuja. see the special article. The best account of 
Ids qualified monism will be found in pt. i. of G. Thibaut’s tr. 
of tho Vedama-eutrasl.sni:, xxxiv., Oxford, 1E90). For the other 
three reformers and tho churches founded by them, as well as lor 
the various sects, see tho special articles. Bhandarkar. already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Rkmimijn, Madhva, 
and Vallabhn. Tho leading work on modern Bliigavatism is 
H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects cf the Hindus 
which originally appeared In vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatic 
Researches (182S-S2, re-puhlished. London, 1SGI). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for all inquirers into modern Hinduism. Most oi the 
popular work* on the subject are mere K-chaufKs of what he 


* Of. Hopkir.s, Religions of India, p. 4SS. 


has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modern 
works which contain original research, F. S. Growse's 
Mathura, a District Memoir - (Allahabad, 1SS0), give* much 
valuable information which will not.be found ctsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins's Religions of India (Boston and i-onden, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected irom many sources, 
and illumined by many suggestne remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhahta-mdla of N5bh5-tISsa, 
with Its commentary by Vriya-disa, Is all-important. It has 
often been printed In the original and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A comenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhaktn-kalpadrvma o! PratSpa Simha (Lucknow, 1BS4). It 
Is impossible to understand reformed BMgavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the BhaUa-mdla, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from tho task 
of studying it. The late Hariichandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Vaifyiaua-sarvatra, the Vallabhiya-sarcasva, and biographies 
of RSmSnuja and Valtabha. These, as well as the Bhakti-rutra- 
paijayanti and the Tadiya-tarcasca, can be found In a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 10th cent- at Binhipur, and entitled the Bantchandra-kalS. 

For Early Christianity - in India, seo A. C. Burnell in I A Hi. 
SOS, lv. 153, v. 85. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Krfva-janmrUlami (Eng. tr. in JA iii. 21, etc., vi. 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Krfqa hlrth-f estii al ; and although 
all his arguments are not now- accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which Is printed in the same volume. 
See also f. Kennedy, ‘The Child Kreqa, Christianity, and the 
GuJnrs,' tb. p. 051 0. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins's 'Christ in India,' in India Old 
and B'eic (New York and London, 1002). It Is, of course, earlier 
than tho two papers Just mentioned. The Bhagavata doctrine 
oi works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in J RAS, 1908, p. 

8370. George A. Grierson. 

BHANGI. — Tho sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at tho Census of 1901 numbered 
656,068. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhaheja, ‘hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India — the Chflhra (probably from Hindi 
chura-jharna, 'to sweep up rubbish’); the I^alal- 
khor, ‘one to whom any land of food is lawful’ ; 
and the Mebtar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Punjab (1,316,617) 
and in the United Provinces (401,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom (q.v.) and the H&rl (q-v.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourtb 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modem 
representatives of the ChandalaofManu (Institutes, 
x. 12, 29, 30), who are regarded by the lawgiver as 
the offspring of a Sildra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vfisin or Ante- 
vSsin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the homestead. Their solo wealth 
must be dogs and asses — both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
his religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves — a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be 
distinguished by the badges of the Raja, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any who die without 
kindred. They should always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 

The word Chaplain, probably a Dravidlan term, but some- 
times derived, from the Skr. "evil,’ 'cruel,* ‘mischievous,’ 
is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chatjd&In caste of Bengal call themselves Nama^udra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Oharujala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
Dom. In short, the title Chaptjala may have been a generic 
t’itle for the meaner non-Aryan races, who at an early period 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chapij&ia of Manu 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as publio 
executioners — have passed to the Dorns, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of scavengering. The rise of the present Bliangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance Indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 

1. The cult of Lai Beg . — The Bhang! legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lai Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can be definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the ralcshasa , or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and Idl in Persian means ‘ red,’ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lai 
Beg with the Idl Bhikshu, or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times ; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Ramftyana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria (g.v.) and Bahelia (q.v . ). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
he pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangl deities . — The Blmngis, as might 
he expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lai Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (q.v.) cult of the 
Panchoh Pir, or five saints. In Central India Lfil 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Raj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (halal). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Guga, or Zahir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangl 
saint is GhazI Miyan, supposed to be a Musalman 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage 5 is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the. Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the JTnlulhhors . — The creed of 
the Halalkbors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more’ closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bansphor (q.v. ). 

4. The religion of the Panjdb Chuhras . — The 
religion of the Chuhras of the Panjab is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lai Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to he delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chuhras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls ; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness ; while the bad go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire until the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lai Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (kuldeo), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor-worship. In the Jalandhar district Val- 
miki is said to he known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chuhras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Panjab, when Chflhras adopt the Sikh 
.faith, they are known as Ma?habi, ‘ the religious.’ 
These MazhabI Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, hut 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chuhra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Musalli, ‘the righteous, 5 or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chuhra 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chuhra beliefs, 
because he tlius gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 
prove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (ka- 
lima), and becomes again a Musalli. 


Literature. — For Bengal, Wise, Notes on the Race$,Castes,and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal , 1SS3, 3S8 ff.; lor the United Provinces, 
Greeven, Heroes Five, 1898 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 1896, 
i. 259; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, ,1890, i. 205ff. ; for the 
Pan jab, Maclagan, Panjdb Census Report, 1891, 1. 200S. , 
Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, voL l v 1884, passim; Pcrsen 
Settlement Report of Jalandhar District, 62 f., quoted in Forth 
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Indian Notes and Queries, ii. 164 f. ; Punjab Notes and Queries, 
It. 203 i, ; for Western India, Central India Census Report, 
1601, i. 83; Raiputana Census Report, 1901, i. 140. 

"W" Crooke. 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaut and Baraliat).— A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stupa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stupa, circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures— com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
JataKas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subliuti, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Sravasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta's garden by Anathapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of Budhism 3 , 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p, 28). One bas-relief 
appeai-s to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice whicn we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, winch extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern Indin in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been - discussed by Griinwedel ( Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901,23,40 ft'., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanchl and Bharhut. 

•Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
presumed, it is indicated by symbols— footprints, o wheel, a 
Beat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with garlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bharhut represents AjataSatru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly says : “Ajata&atru pays his homage to the Lord 
(Kern, op. eit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, os at Sanchl and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
cloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stiipa to the Asoka 
period, somewhere between u.C. 250 and 200. 
Hultzsch reads au inscription mentioning the Suh- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by VatsI or Vacnhiputra Dhanabhuti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or 1st cent. B.c. 

Literature.— Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut : a Bud- 
dhist hlcmument Ornamented trilh Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
B C., 1879; Fergussan,uist.of Indian ana Eastern Architecture, 
1899, 84 f. ; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xiv. 133 f., xxi. 225 ; 
Hoernie, ib. x, 118 B., xi. 25ff. ; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Archceological Collections in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883)1 S. 

„ W. Crooke. 

BHAT, CHARAN (the former from Skr. bhatta, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bharlpi, 
' bearer,’ ‘ master ’ ; the latter, Skr. charana, ‘ a 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’). — The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found througlioutNortheru India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them u-ith the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who 'riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charans, again, 
numberin'' at the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from a Ivfa- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfleld with ‘those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
tire courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bliajs of the present day are 
descended from a class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among Rajputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Brahmans, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymous sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
other band, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Rajputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risley is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made tip ol Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the imiolabihty oi the Bhaf’s person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the singers of Veaio times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same direction.’ 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhats. — In 
the United Provinces those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Motlier- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods—Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, i.e. ‘lord of Gauri,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort ParvatJ), Bar§ Bir, 
Mahahlr, and Sflrda. Bare Bir, • the great hero,’ 
seems to be the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courtyard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahablr, ‘the great hero,’ is 
another name for Hanumfin, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvati, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthodox kind thej have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Cbamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
In other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhavnni or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2. Religion in Bengal. — In Bihar their religion 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot he said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in_ the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhats and ChSraris. — One 
peculiarity common to both Bhats and Charans is 
their inviolability — a belief based on the combina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spares Phemius, the bard (dotSSs) (Od. 
xxii. S31). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come or what is called tragu, that is to 
say, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the paliya, or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Cnaran men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, witn 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear ; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the countiy 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the local Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘the mischievous one,’ or Asapura, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.’ 

Literature. — For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes , 1891, 
1. 101 ; for the United Provinces, Croofce, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1890, ii. 26 ; for Rajpu- 
tana, Rajputana Census Report, 1901, 1. 141; for Bombay, 
Wilson, Indian Caste, it 179 ft, Gazetteer, xiii. 136 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 67. W. CROOKE. 

BHiLS.-— i. Introduction. — The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [ Dravidian Grammar 2 , 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 

‘ bowman,’ from nil, bil, ' bow ’) are one of the 
non- Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,’ inhabitingthe 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been the chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the mil country, now included in Mewar, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names Pulinda ana Nish&da, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai (i'vXhfrai) of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, 159 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-iavara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘ leaf - clad ’ non - Aryan tribes, now 
represented by the Juangs of Cliota Nagpur, in 
the Vindliyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Rajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood flows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (Trans. BAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Rajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may be con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origin. — As a whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition ; 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishadas — terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C. India i. 518 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
Has Mala [1878], 78 ff.). 

3. Bombay branch. — These clans are found in 
various parts of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which iB typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen, when they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse gram crops in the 
ashes ; others collect catechu and similar forest 
produce, while the women gather fruits and wild 
berries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle-lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule (BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu ; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits ( ib . ix. 

S t. i. 300 n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
jewellery. In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
lic in their diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goats 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (ib. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions : (1) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rajput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, who occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts (ib. ix. pt.. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that 01 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of tne 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, m Khfindesh 
the wildest clans worship only Yaghdev, the tigcr- 


(Skr. vana-ruja, • loraoi cue wuuu 1 , .. 

by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country (PR ii. 213). Some .who .are more 
influenced by Hinduism worship Mflta, the Motner- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi 
5 ary local Hindu deities, such as Khopdoba, 
Sitala Matfi, the smallpox Mother-goddcss, and 
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others ( ib . xii. 03). In Gujarat the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially K&lika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than hv images— by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowing fans 
(Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended _ as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead may ride 
to heaven ; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be- 
liefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death. When the raval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the raval at 
the close of the obsequies (BG ix. pt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; but it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may be placed at the service of the 
ghost of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock (ib. ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the Mr, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes , ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner lias to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Kh&ndesh the Bliils suppose that spirits reside in 
atones, which are smeared with red lead fa substi- 
tute for a blood-offering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor (BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Gliora Dev, * the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gniarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull (Portax piclus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘meeting’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (JA1 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart. Rev. vii. 461 f.). 

4 . Festivals. — In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holi, Shinga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency (GB 3 iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women — an incident witnessed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
Central India (Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86 f.; GB 3 iii. 95 ff.; PR ii. 176, 321). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injuiy to 
the performers (BG vi. 29, xii. 93 n.; PR ii. 317). 

At the Divili, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In this circle Boven 
balls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on Gve chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, ‘ O Dharma Indra 1 We offer 
this sacrifice to thee 1 During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, Increase them and be kindly t ' At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘ O Dharma 
Indra I we pour this spirit to thee I ’ The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the influence of Hinduism ; but tho rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi— a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under tho 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ (BO ix. pt. i. 805 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Arils, Osiris", 104 ff.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with hows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance ; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it hack to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence (BG ix. pt. i. 311). When 
epidemic disease prevails, asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground {an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, ana to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
village (ib. ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood. — Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu influence. Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god- 
dess, see the account of the Gangairnia festival in Malabar 
(Bulletin Madras Museum, iii. 267 f.). 
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and spirits, is known as the bhagat (Skr. bhakta, 
* worshipper ’). His reputation depends on his 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at the 
mouth, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Baja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Biwa- 
kantha, holds a feast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, ‘ divine father,’ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Baja’s family 
( ib . vi. 29 f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies. In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram ( Phascolus mungo) or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining the grains, he decides whether the sick 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. The attack 
of an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The bhagat is also the witch-finder ; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed {ib. ix. pt. i. 302). The second class 
of priests is the raval (Skr. rdjahula, * royal 
family ’), a title, like that of the bhagat, obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
, medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
I'razer, Pausanias, iv. 136 f. ). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine (BG xii. 91 f.). 

* In the case of the decease of a Bhll of importance, it is not 
uncommon for the grave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
sufficient to disclose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the grave is then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorshipare not, itisalleged, 
obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased ' ( Bombay Census Hep. 1901, i. 63). 

6. Central Indian branch. — These inhabit prin- 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
MiLlwa from Nimar and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm {Memoir of Central India 2 , ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to ‘propitiatory offer- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother ; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The BarwanI 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it ; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatu, however, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 
Urail of Madras <FL v. 86; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 202), 
the Khasi (JAI 1. 131), and the people of Nicobar (ib. xxxii. 209, 
220 f.). 


adds that, ‘ as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may be suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
totemism and tree- or animal-worship. 

7 . Rajputana branch. — The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendlev 
(JRASBe xliv. [1875] 347 ff). In the Mewar 
hills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected by Brahmanism. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanuman, the monkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
her various forms as Parvati, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley (op. cit. p. 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as vajar Mata, is specially worshipped 
bv women who desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mfita, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 
pers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 
fact that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

1 The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. H e believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a 
limited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed ’ (ib. 350). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in adream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor’ (ib. 354). 

According to Bannerman (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the ICul-devI, or family-goddess, Maha- 
deva and Hanuman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where worshipped. In parts of Mewar, Bishabnath 
(i.e. Bishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by the Bhlls — a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in mediaeval times. 

Literature. — i. For Bombay branch : MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State; EG ix. pt. i. 29411., xii. 8011., 
iii. 218 If., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 50; R. E. Enthoven, Census Hep. 1901, i. 02 ff.; A. K. 
Forbes, Eds Mala (1878), 78ff.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Bharatavarsa or India (1893), 79ff.; W. H. Sinclair, 
I A iv. 335 f. 

ii. For Central Indian branch : Sir J. Malcolm, Trans. BAS 
i. 6911., and Memoir of Central /«dta 2 (1824), i. 516, 650, ii. 181; 
Ool. Kincaid, ‘Bheel Tribes of the Vindbyan Range,’ in JAI 
ix. 397 ff.; E. E. Luard, Cent. Ind. Census Rep. 1901, L 197 f. 

iii. For Rajputana : T. H. Hendley, ‘ An Account of the Mai- 

war Bhns,’ JRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 ff.; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep. 1901, 1. 142 ; Rajputana Gazetteer (1879), i. 117 H., 
Iii. 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 

8. Language. — BiiUs are usually credited with 

possessing a special language of their own, which 
has been named Bhili. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a -well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Khandesi. , . . 

The general Bhll jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of Worth Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-Westof India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of s as a rough h, as in bond for sono, ‘ gold ; 
the tendency to aisaspiration and to harden sort 
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mates, as in hod a or khodo instead of ghbdo, ‘a 
horse,’ Itto for Ixdhd, ‘ taken,’ idhi or ddhi, ‘ a co w ’ ; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, as in hoi for 
hori or hart, ‘having done,’ diiu for dxiru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhili ns an independent 
language. 

IiirniArcr-z.— C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhili 
Language (Ahmediibid, 1S05) ; G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
I/innuistic Surety of India, voL ix. pt. lii., The Rhil languages 
and KhandlM (Calcutta, 1007). G. A. GRIEKSON. 

BHlLSA. — Bliilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his book, The Bhilsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24° N. by 77° E., 
in which tho village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhiira Hill, says : 

•The hill on which the topo stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which llows the Besali river through a 
deep rock} - glen. The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen in India.' 

He then describes the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the principal summit was 
called Clietiya-Giri, ‘the Slmne Hill’ ( Mahiivamsa , 
xiii. 5), and Clietiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that do so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the penk as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called Sfincln (q.v.). 
Remains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dlifira, Bliojpur, and AndhCr. At Sonilri there 
are two large souare terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the slues of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 1C5 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of tho dome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside tbe S.W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 16 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of tbe ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each sido. A flight of steps 4J ft. wide leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, ns nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Round 
tlie foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of tlie claret-coloured stone found on the 
Sonilri Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3rd cent. B.C., 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 27 J ft. in diameter, rising from a 


plinth 4$ ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. Tho level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine doubleflight 
of steps, £0 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circular 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
tbe centre of tlie dome Eve relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles ( Dlpavaihsa , 
viii. 10, and Mahavai'nsa , xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.C. 254. 

The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written in Ceylon. 
Thevare given in the Inscriptions as thoso of missionaries to 
the Himalaya. Some centuries afterwards they arc found in tho 
chronicles in tho list oi the missions sent out, as thoso of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. Tlie inscriptions, buried 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. Tlie 
traditions handed down in the island were sufficiently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 

Besides these two great topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. Tiiese had all been opened before Cun- 
ningham’s visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
them. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonnri, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been approximately 75 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as tbe one found at 
Sonfiri, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In a second, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.TV. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Siiriputta and Malm Moggalliina, 
the two principal disciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpnr, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the opposite side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and wa9 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bliojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above tbe plain ; 
ana the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re- 
curring also at Sanchl, and belonging to contem- 
poraries of Aioka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who may, or may not, be the same as the Moggali- 
putta Tissa who presided at Asoka’s Council at 
Patna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Katha Vatlhv, the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which i.-- 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Asoka, when on his way to take up the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
fathers life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three children were bom to 
them ; and then As oka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
misalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahinda and his 
sister Sangha Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Cejdon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihara she had 
built ( Dipavanisa , xii. 8-34 ; Mahdvafnsa, xiii. 
1-14 ; Samanta Pasudika, p. 318 f. ; Mahdbodhi- 
vaiiisa, p. 115 f.). 

It is sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.C., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activity ; but 
its intellectual results are still working in Ueylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

Literature. — Dlpavaihsa, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; 
Mahavaihsa, ed. Geiger, London, PTS, 1908 ; Samanta 
Pasddikd, ed. Oldenberg, in vol. iii. of his Vinaya ; A. Cun- 
ningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854 ; Fergusson, Hist, 
of hid. and East. Architecture, London, 1876, pp. 80-65; 
Mahabodhi-vaihsa, ed. Strong, London, PTS, 1891 ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, 1908, pp. 299-303. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

BHRIGU. — The word bhpigu occurs twenty- 
six times in the Rigveda,* always in the plural f 
except twice, where it is singular ; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
be assumed that even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however, — to 
anticipate a little — interprets the sing, bhrigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seers, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2 ; 
x. 46. 2), or having received him from Matarisvan 
(i. 60. 1,$ iii. 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon -builders : 'We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the Alvins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.’ § 
Roth’s conjecture [Pet. IVorterb. s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
fibhavo , finds some support in Sayana (on x. 39. 
14 : karmayogad pibhavo bhrigava uchyanle), but 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.e. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, might quite 
naturally be the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could be ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages || are rather colour- 
less. The Bhrigus appear as thesacrificersof remote 

* We leave out of account the word bhrigavCipa, which is at 
least cognate, and occurs thrice in the Rigveda, as its meaning 
is doubtful. 

f Bhfi'juvdt (Rigv. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Sayana explains it as yatha bhriguh. 

J Bhrigu in the singular here. 

§ The interpretations of x. 92. 10 given by Ludwig (Der Rigveda, 
1876-8S, i. 262, iv. 237): ‘Fur Gotter durch Tuchtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, 
140): ‘The Bhjigus showed themselves as gods with their dex- 
terity,’ are unfortunately inadmissible, as the verb used here, 
lam-chit, bears a different meaning in other passages. 

f Of. Macdonell, loc. cit. 


antiquity, and along ■with the Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6) ; people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,* Angirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9,f 
6. 18 ; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is Bhown in ix. 101. 13, where 
people are advised to drive away the niggardly 
dog, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
along with the Druhyus, are spoken of as vassals! 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atliarvaveda bhptgu is mentioned four 
times — once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda. In iv. 14. 5 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrifices should go 
to heaven along with the Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma ; in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (ef. above, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Yritra like the Yatis (ace.’). The fourth 
passage (V. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Srinjayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests ; many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus — and Bhargavas, * scions of Bhrigu ’ — 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation. Bhrigu 
himself was held to he of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aitarcya 
Brahmana (cf. iii. 33-34) : the seed of Prajapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not he spoilt ; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun) ; from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adopted by Varuna, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Varuna ; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth (adldet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the coals 
(ahgdra) were became the Angirases, etc. Asimilar 
story is told in the Satapatha Brahmana (i. 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam (archis) of the fire was Bhrigu, § 
then Angiras from the coals ( ahgdra ), and thirdly 
Atri from the same place. || The Brihaddcvata 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. Bp the Mahd- 
bhdrata (xiii. 85. 96 IF.), Bhrigu, Angiras, Kavi, 
Marlchi, ICasyapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which had been cast 
into the fire. If According to the Mahdbhdrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhdgavata Parana (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Varuna is intimated 
also in the Mahdbhdrata (xiii. 85. 124 ; cf. i. 5. 8) ; 
and so he appears as Bhrigu Varuni in a legend 
(Satan, xi. 6. 1 . 1), which we shall narrate presen try , 
in TaittinyaAranyaka, ix. 1,** and in Katyayana s 


* Bhriguvdt. 4 Bhrigu in the singular. 

t In the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 

ulsion. 

§ Here derived from bhrijjati, ‘ to roast ’ : bhrijyamano no 

| Atraiva tritxyam fichhatity uchus tasrndd Atrili (Sale- 
atha, i. 4. 6. 13, atreva tyad iti). _ . , , 

V Of. 13. 85. 105 1. : bhrig ity era bhriguh punam afigareonyo 
\girdbhavai [ aiigarasafnsrayuch chaivakavip ity aparo vhavai 
saha jvaldbhir ulpanno bhrigus (asmad bhfiguti smp/o£. , 
*« The story in Taiti. Brahmapa, i. 8. 2. 5, according to v hicn 
hrigu sprang from a third part of Indra's force, is a a 1 ®*® 
Geological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
hargava must have been present as Hotp at the festnai 
uestion. 
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Anukr. to the Rigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jamadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedie texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
•worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
{ Satap . xi. 6. 1. Iff.).* It is nanated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Varuna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he had seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
quarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
filings on every hand ; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer : ‘ These men dealt thus with ns 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, anti received the reply : 
‘Certainly; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South,! where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful,! and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Varuna per- 
ceives that he has ‘ seen,’ and then (8 ff. j shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kauptaki 
BrCihmaiia, xxx. 6, where the AitaA'iyanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus. § In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhrigvaiigirasah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda.|| They 
are likewise often found together in the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Puranas. Apartfrom thesenotices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc!, mainly in the list of Brahmarsis and patri- 
archs.1T It is in these texts, of course, that he at j 
length stands forth as in all respects a lisi of j 
primitive times, while in Mahabharata, iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahubhurcita 
(i. 5-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 65) that Bhrigu, 
incensed because his wife Pulorna had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Pulonmn 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed.it Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function, JJ and hides himself.§§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 

•See A. Weber, ‘Elne Legende des Catapatha-Brlbmapa 
fiber die strafende Vcrgeltung nach dem Tode, ZJDMG lx. 237- 
243. 

t The passage is not altogether clear. 

I Atikalyanim, according to Siyapa =atobhana, ‘one whose 
beauty is past’ 

§ Cnnoupdlb pnpifltmji. 

I See Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ SBB xlif. 
p. xxvl ff. 

U See the catalogue In Wilson, Vishnu-Puruna fed. Hall), 
1. 101 ff., IB. 68. 

** BhnyuvaiMa in the Paulomil-parvan. 

tt 1. 6. 14 : sanabhakfobhavisyaH ; ix.47. 22 : sarzabhakqal ca 
to’bhavat ; xii. 343. £5 : tarcabhab-alvam vpanitah. 

}} i. 7. 12 : ehakrc sathhdram dtmanah (ib. 16 : triyasaih- 
haram). 

55 His hiding-place, let us note, was the iamigarbha, I.e. an 
alvattha-trcc which grew In a fa mi (cf. ix. 47. 17)— the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing Ere by friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Rigveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Bhrigu, 
the Vedie myth regarding the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahabharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
TJm5, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, bad to reject the latter’s 
advances, Rudra being already the accepted 
suitor.! Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, * and to this day the 
word of the Bsi holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100).! 

These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes back 
even to the Rigveda ;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala, Tanks os a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu.il As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
a general way, and which may, perhaps, throw 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahabharata, 
i. 178. 11 ff. (to the end of 180) ; 

King Kartavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gilts. Alter his death his suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
lor money. Only some ol these, however, acceded to the 
request ; others turned their money in the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the Ksatrijas sought 
j the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they Blew every Bhrigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One ol the women U held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Ksatrjyns heard of thematter.andapproached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother’s side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhpgus, Anrva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath In the depths 
of the ocean. t) 

Thus the massacre of the Brahman as, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation — a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.!! It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Puranas 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the Ksatriyas by the * Bhargava’ Paraiurama.SS 

» Cl. i. 7. 19-26. 


t A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his 6uit to Puloma before Bhpgu did bo. See Mahabharata, i. 6. 
t Of. art. Aqastta, i. ISO f. 

§ Cf. Pischel, In Pischel-Geldner’s YedCsche Stvdirn, 1. 71 f. 

I The Anukr. to theKigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors ol hymns : I{a (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
76-79), Kritnu (viii. 79), Gritsamada (ii. 1-3, 8-43, ix. 86. 40-43), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 66, 
67, 16-18, x. 110, 137. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 300), Prayoga (viii. 
102), Vena (ix. 85, x. 123), SomShuti (ii. 4-7), and Syumara4mi 
(x. 7/-7S). 

U According to Mahabharata, i. 66. 40, this was Srtifi, the 
daughter of -Mann and the wife of Chyavana. 

** vru ; whence the son received the name Anrva, 4 risen from 
the haunch.’ 


ft Where it has oversince remained, ns hell-fire (va4avtimukha, 
Tdcjacdnala, aurva ; see also Harivadria, 2554 ff.). We have here 
another case of a Bhjigu connected with a fire-legend. 

It Cf. also Mahabharata, xiii. 92. 45; bhpigavohy atirogaxfdh 1 
lake mithyapra vddo'yam. 

5§ See especially ilahdbhdrata, ill. 136-117; and for the 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kartavirya 
(or his sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurfima, who happened to he 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
K§atriyas, and ‘ thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ t 
Here, once mot e, the crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavirya, Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. f The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavirya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,§ whom the Bhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Angirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the vaita- 
hayyas.H But the narrative in Makabharata, 
xiii. 30,11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharv. v. 19. 1 : bhrigum hiriisitvd 
sfinjaya vaitahavyah p&rdbhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 

{ 'ust referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
irated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 : ** 

* They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
selves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the bhrigum of 
v. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni. ff 
As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhrigu, we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii, 17) connects it with bhrijjati, ‘ roast,’ 
while according to Mahabharata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from the onomatopoeic bhrig, the 'crack- 
ling ’ of fire. Macdonell XX suggests bhrdjati, ‘ to 
shine.’ Bergaigne§§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the Rigveda to be merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn |I || and A. Barth, 1HF the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. Kuhn [op. cit. 1 
13 ff., * 14ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrigu =<£X^yv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber*** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhrigu and 4>\iyv, and 
propounded the theory thatthe tradition ( Salapatha , 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 

EngliBh translation and parallel passages see Wilson, Vishnu- 
Purdy a, i. 19 ff. 

* According to Bhdgavata-Purdr.a, lx. IB. 20, both calf and 
cow. 

f Of. UL 1X7. 9 (Wilson, op. off. 23). 
t Of. e.g. ill. IIS. 9. 

* 5 See. e.g., Hariv. 1893, Shag. Pur. lx. 23. 23 ff. 

i Uahabhdrala, xiii. 34. 15 ff, 

IT Here King Vitabavya, by favour of Bhjigu, becomes a Brih- 
mapo. Hariv. X893, and Shag. Pur. ir. 23. 29, call Vitlhotras 
the descendants of the Talajafighas and the Haihayas. 

** Bloomfield's tr„ SBB xliL 170. 
ft Who In the epic la called RepukB. 

tl Vtdic Mythology, HO; 'Etymologically the word bhrigu 
means "shining," from the root bhrdj, “ to shine.”' See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bbrigu-myth. 

15 Seligion ridUnie, 1375-63, L 62-53. 

it Srrabkun/t a. Fturrt u. d. Gettrrtrank* (1859), 8ff. 
[thiythclogiJdif Stvdien, i. (1833), 10 ff.]. 

Vi Sa PMigions dr Clnde, Paris, 18S5, 8. 

*** See article already quoted, ZDSIG ix. (1855) 242. 


Germanic mythology. « The name Blirgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), * corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
4>\iyv in the name of 4>Xryt/as and of the $key&u, 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell ; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegyas * 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly the phonetic parallelism between bhrigu and 
<f>\4yv f is a mere coincidence.^ 

Literature.— The literature has been given throughout the 
artide - E. SlEQ. 


BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. bhiimi, ‘the land’). — A Dra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, Bhuinyfir, BhuiyS, Bhumiii, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

i. Religion in Bengal. — Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 
groves known as Deota Sara, dedicated to four 
deities, Dfisum Pat, Bamoni Pat, Koisar Pitt, nnd 
Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Oraons [q.v.),~and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dliarm 
Deota. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to be found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
solving season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are ollered to Dfisum Pfit 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are offered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

Tbe Bhuiyasof South Loh&rdagi are more advanced In the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, fhakurani MStii, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxlou* 
minister of tueir chief, has now become the Hindu Durgi, to 
whom a Bhuiyi priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh of which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset tbe JIundis (q.r.) and Ortons (q-r.)- To ap- 
pease these ghosts,' says Risley, ‘by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, Is the special function of the 
village Paban, who levies small subscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. The tribal deities Rikhmun {probably Skr. 
Rishi-muni, “holy saint”] and Tulsbbirl“Tuln, the hero 1 be- 
loner to ft different and lew primitive type. J* 

to be the original ancestor of the tribe : while Tuisi-bir was * 
restless and valorous Bhuiyi, w-ho made war upon the goos 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to aiwne 
honours. I venture the conjecture that both Rikhmun and 
Tnlsi-bir are merely transmuted totems.’ It seems simp.er w 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- ana ntro- 
w ore hip. And it is well to note that the name* attiifedelU^ 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cut- 

• See the exhaustive account by Tdrk, tn Rosehcf, 

1 U. if any such can be established ; with reference toWf2f*« 
cipvyu./rioo, and bhrdjale**<bhry*, <5A4£, Wlto, f a. gran, «• 
Umenbeck, KungcJ. etymol. WMerbueh, 1533, 2CK ff. 

I See also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 139 1. 
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must have arisen, or at least have been re-named, under Hindu 
Influence. _ 

2 . Religion in the United Provinces . — In the 
United Provinces the Bhuiyas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of Thakurani Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Paurl or Paharx Devi of the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbhum. Kali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
worship, by the agency of the baiga (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth-goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the hero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-cliaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a branch of the ICarama tree (Ant ho - 
cephalus cadaviba) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the baghaut, a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyarl Devi, * the 
Mother-goddess of greenery,’ and to her the baiga 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship in the true sense of the term. 

Lite ratdrx.— For Bengal : Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
1872, p. 141 1. ; Rlsley, Tribes and Castes, 1891, i. 115 f. ; Hunter, 
Orissa, 1872, ii. 144. For the United Provinces : Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, new ed. 

1898, ii. son. w. Crooke. 


BHUTAN. — Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin o! the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who -were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants hear unmistakable trace of close affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabitthe more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the darker peoples of the plains, 
and of the influence of more unhealthy regions. Compare* h'ely 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains. These have of late years been largely occupied by 
Nepali immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see Nepal). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000— 
80,000 Bhutanese, 80,000 Nepalis (with a few hundred Lepchas 
from Sikkim)— is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness of the 
people are expressed by a Tibetan proverb: ‘In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers aTe usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and iujustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
vol. ii .— 36 


of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other vicious customs 
have probably had greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion with Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
prohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
loosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted by 
drowning in a river. Religions exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Personal cleanliness iB sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Mah&raja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled Btate will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

Literatdse. — See the literature referred to at the end of next 
"tide. J. A. GRAHAM. 


BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN. — Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotan’ ( i.e , ‘the end of Bhot 
[or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province hordering 
it), is a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself ‘Duk-pa’ (spelt 
hBrug-pa), a term which is also employ d to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the country. The Duk-pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhotan, rvnere it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unreformed type of L&maism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the wav of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of 6akya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. A.D. a Laina from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-drung Nag-dbah rnam-rgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
LSma, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dliarma Baja, or 
‘ Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly-born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a 4 re-incar- 
nation’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Deb-Raja, or ‘Provincial 
Regent or Governor ’ ; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious arid divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : * Chief 
of the Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvatl [the Hindu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, an,d Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
ICar-gyu-pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism ( Nying-ma ). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘ revelation ’ 
alleged to have been unearthed by a Lama named 
San-gyas-glih, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit- worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and. that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, uuth reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons ( Duh ) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title ‘ Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotanese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja, and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 5000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 


Literature. — Sir A. Eden, Kept. Mission to Bhutan, 1873- 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, 1854, i. 138, 872; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission of 
Bogle and Manning, 1878, pp. lv, 27, etc. ; S. Turner, Embassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet, 1808, pp. 313, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 44, 65, G8, 228, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. Waddell. 


BIBLE. 

[W. Sand ay.] 

The word ‘ Bible ’ has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’an 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of 4 the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘books ’ in the 

E lural ; rd. fhflXla was a particular collection of 
oolcs, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes back to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.c.); cf. 1 Mac 12 9 . When 
the Greek fitphla was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The earliest example of this use known to the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray, OED, s.v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent. (Becker, Catal. Biblioth. Anliq. 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra] (du 
Cange, s.v.)— an expressive designation of the ‘divine library’ 
compressed into a einglo volume ; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. cit. pp. 4, 13, 16, 17, 24, 43, 69, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Cossiodorus (c. 487-680) is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 633, and Oassiodorus 
his Institutes about 544. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
witten, the usual form fora book to take was the roll. After 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 86) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Grffico- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jnis) ; and it is probable that, most of the 
books of NT were originally written on papyrus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 Ti 4 13 ). But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held In both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at a time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. . 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a hook. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud ( Baba bathrd, 14) and still observed m 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length: Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24 : 21 : 19 : 17 (Budde). [In like manner in JNi 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that oflengtn. j 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on tne 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
e.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions; 
added to the prophecy of Zecbariah, etc. 

The Christian Bible then avas a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, hut only 
external. It is of more importance that both 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 
gested for both OT and NT. And when we have 
done so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather doctrinal ; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It should bo explained nt the outset that In what follows the 
broad results ot criticism, ns at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history br the promulgation of tbe Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.a C21; 'those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, an'd those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so long, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must be regarded as verified 
and established. The standard for most English students is 
substantially that ot Drher, Intro d. to the Literature 0 / the 
OT (cited ns LOT ; from 1S91). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orr’s Problem of the OT (from 1006). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character and use of Oj? ; indeed, it is part of the 
purpose of this art to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most nt least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facts by some in Great Britain and by n greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there Is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orr’s 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to bo untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
historical side tho Bible must be studied like any other book 
(e.q. like Livy, or like the mediioval chronicles, which supply a 
belter parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
ns a religious revelation, the Bible is only on (lie same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and wlmt there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, tho broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Religion 
have been ot this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those ol Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought tho question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. HlSTORT OF OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did tbe books of OT come to be written ? 
It is just on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song. — There is more 
analogy tnan we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey , 
l’hemius and Dcmodocns, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 
primitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
difference is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well {Nu 21 7ias , 
Jg 511. is). And the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man : laments for the 
dead (2 Sam l 10 ’ 27 3 M '-), exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4“ 1 Sam 21 11 ), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu SI 27-20 23 7 ), or of the backward and faithless 
friend (Jg 5 17 - a ), and praises no less fervsnt of the 
helpful ally (Jg 5 1J - 55a8 ) even though stained with 
treachery (16. w. 21 ' 27 ). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 2i 14 1 S 18 17 25- s ) ; Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5 2 - s,Bala3 ). This im- 
plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 5 4 - 6 ). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ apparently a hook in which were sung 
the deeds of the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord’ (Jg 5 n ) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose . — The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to ns embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S 9-20, with which should go 1 1C 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor, — recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another, — that more 
than one leading scholar (e.g. Budde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, hut was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathotli (I K 2 :s ). 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian 'War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, Ins name may well he taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jalnvist 
(known by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J 1 J 2 etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful. We know that 
the prophets Joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, * Rel. of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 
G5G h ). It is interesting to possess two lines of tradi- 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.c. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period . — 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit ana fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the patriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges ; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Sam and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as yet very imperfectly 
moralized ; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(‘ tcraphim,’ Gn 31 18 - **■ 8 ‘, J g 17 s , 1 S 19 13 ; ‘ ephod ’ 
[possibly], Jg 8 s7 17 s IS 14 ' 83 ; ‘ strange gods,’ Gn 
35 4 , Jos 24 2 - »• »). 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50 20 ), We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
pioportion as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e.g., the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy in the 


earlier version (1 S ifl-lO 18 ll 1 * 11 - 15 132-71 . isms. 23 
14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8. 10 17 * 24 12. 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called 4 writing Prophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases (he 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10 5 * 13 ). The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 7 l ' n 
121-ss). These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may have come with the 
general advance of civilization ; in the court of 
David and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (2 S 8 18 , 1K4 3 RVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. Tiiere was a higher form of prophecy 
ancf a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight or religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘ day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon tlieir enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would be turned 
against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3 2 5 18 - 20 G 8 7 7 ‘ B 8 2 - 3 9 1 4 ). As this 
announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the prophet should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear m the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

Tiie Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and suffering (Amos, Jereiniah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Lzk -4, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the highest level of their surroundings, am 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. ^ j 

(4) The histort) ofLau 1 as far as the Deuterorumtc 
Reformation. —The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing. the importance that it 01 
to the work of Mosel We repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward op 
that work-.-' Although the belief to which it g 
expression may be more correctly describe as 
Henot'heism than as Monotheism — altlioUr- • 
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is, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one— it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronomic ‘ Hear, 0 Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21 17 - 1S , with the other songs in the 
same chapter (vv. wl * 27 ' w ), for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hanmbalie 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind — thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano — that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan. * And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken, — and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose, — 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in tlie imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

‘What ia this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
tram morning unto even ? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire ot God : when 
they have a matter, they come unto me ; and I judge between 
a man and hia neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or tlie description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto God : and thou shait teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 

* 'This is one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
{Exp 1908, pp. 118 IT., 193 (J 345 ff.jand defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith (it. p, 254 ft.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as tear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers ol fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them Judge the people at all seasons : and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with tliee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs, or * elders ’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know abont the 
much older Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, it 
would not he at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of iris laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to ns in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is the so-called * Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20--23 33 ), We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. Tlie Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

For ns it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel ,* there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

• And the king sent, and they gathered unto liiin all the elders 
of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king went up to tlie house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all tho inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and ail the people, both small and great : and he read in their 
ears all the nords of the book of tlie covenant which Was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the King stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before tlie Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book : and nil the people stood to the covenant’ 
(2 K 23‘ »). 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike — the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people — accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. This is tho essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in tlie epithet 
* canonical,’ which means ‘ authoritative,’ * and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do so only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24 3_s (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20 K ‘-23 33 , or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from tlie first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given — as oracular responses from 
God. The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Of. esp. Zahn, Grundriss d. Gesch. d. ST Kanom-, p. 10. 
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coming from God. In precisely the same way 
Hammurabi is represented as ‘ receiving his laws 
from the seated sun-god Samds, the judge of 
heaven and earth’ (Johns, Oldest Code, p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, hut at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted ; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth ? 

(5) The later stages of History, Prophecy, and 
Law . — We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religions interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modem 
point of view, which expects that history shall 
be history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose ; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship are equally invested with 
an oracular form ; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive products, which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy — a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet — besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history. (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘ book of the law ’ 
which Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical -writing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law ; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile : Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 b.c. ), and the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zecli., Obad., Mai., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system ; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently modelled upon those -with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect proved to be more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa : (i.) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (iii.) other Books .- — The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings proper, but also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception — gradually becoming still higher 
and purer — of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially tlie same_ spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work oj 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. _ The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example ot 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
■which were the outcome of the spirit that we nave 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature, 


Prophecy and Law. ,, ,, 

In these two branches what we may call tne 
creative forces at work in the nation reached tneir 
fullest development; but the consequences 'wpre 
felt over a wider area ; indeed the prophetic spins 
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(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a genera! name for these less 
central and creative writings — Kithubim or Hagio- 
qraphct. These again fall into three classes: (i.) 
Psalms of David (so called), with the addition- 
outside the stricter Canon — of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, aud — 
outside tiio narrower Jewish Canon — the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach ; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks oil the three "Tenter poetical works : Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, ana the so-called ' T’ive Rolls’ — 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. ( J£oheleth ), Esther — which 
wore read respectively at the live church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Cliron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it nmy be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(i. )Psalms. — Although the Psalms are notcreati ve 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law — 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without — they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion ; because 
they are typical nnd classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. If Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer — with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying befoie God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity'. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them — and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question — an unique place 
in religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
approached the presence of its God. 

From the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks : he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
ns an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing tlie collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe, in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘ the liy’mn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and ns 
belonging to tlie time when the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any' hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, wc 
should he inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may he a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, under 
the disguise of later modifications ana adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature . — The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘wise 
men ’ form a clnss by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer IS 18 ). Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations ; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49 7 , Ob 8 , cf. Job 
2 ”) ; and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘ children of 
the east’ (1 K 4 30 '-). In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (1 K d 28 - 34 ). This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr I 1 10 1 25’), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go hack to 
this eaily date. Tlie ‘wisdom’ of the Hebrews 
differed from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in tlie national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personifled as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3 m< 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil ; it was only' by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; they begin 
with short ana pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praise*- 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, a- 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in the Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religions. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of the 
Diaspora, ana through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this, direction, especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach., and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jewish product, also late, of n 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew of canonical writings there intervene two main 
literature— the tendency to scepticism and pessim- stages : (i. ) the collection of the books into a volume 
ism, which is, however, kept -within bounds by with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This investing of this volume with certain attributes 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that The first is an external process raising only, or at 
it maintained its place there. But we may be least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
glad that this type too should have received its sions — the number of books to be included in the 
consecration. For all men there are times when volume. The second process relates rather to 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to quality — the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
feasting (Ec 7 2 - s ). the volume. 

(iii.) Other Boo7cs.-—We have now accounted for For both purposes it may be well to take our 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, start from a point which happens to stand out 
but a few remain. Of these the most important distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of but in the middle of the process. This point is 
the older Prophecy, -with a considerable change of supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
form, which becomes what we now call 1 apoca- the son of Sirach, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
lyptic.’ It had had some precursors in the older asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
prophetic books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but of the original author of the book, which he 
from the time of the Maccabees onwards the new translated into Greek about the year b.c. 130. 
type definitely took the place of the old. It was The younger writer refers several times to the 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
into the more distant future ; it is persistently of it always under three heads : ‘ whereas many 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, and great things have been delivered unto us by 
mythological — in the sense that it makes free use the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths have followed in their steps ’ ; 1 my grandfather 
that are not confined to Israel. Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It of our fathers’; ‘not only these, but the law 
was the only book of its class which found its way itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in books.’ 

the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic (1) Contents of the, OT Canon. — The threefold 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of division, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel unity. The three collections appear to have 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiplianes. The order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch view, that of relative importance, 
appears to have been produced about the same The five books of the Law were brought together 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called first, as it would seem, about B.c. 400, at the end 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- of the period of active and concentrated study 
salem in A.D. 70. But it does not follow that that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same Nehemiah. The final collection and codification 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently shown good of the legal material inherited from the more 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve distant past or produced to give roundness and 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to the completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
comparatively calm and settled time of John the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
Hyrcanus (B.c. 135-105). legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 

Another special genre, which we find distributed The older documents extended further than this, 
among different sections of the Canon as the J ews J supplying in addition parts of the Book of Joshua 
divided it, was the instructive tale — instructive in (Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for Samuel. From the point of -view of Ezra and 
different purposes. Such would be the very Nehemiah the main object was political and 
pleasing idyllic story of Ruth, the deeper religious religious re-organization, the re-establishment of 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place the people under stable conditions; for them, 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther, history as such was subordinate. They had a 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a high conception — the very highest — of the obliga- 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is tion of law, the origin of which they believed to 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
2 . Formation of the OT Canon. — We have of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
books composed along the lines of the different the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried — not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
very roughly — to put the several books into their authority. A writer like Philo (oh. after 40 A.D.) 
places in the history of this literature, and to builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We to it. _ . 

might call this the ‘ natural history ’ of the first For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
part of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be of the Prophets we go down about two centuries 
hoped, left room to see that there may be in the to c. 200 B.c. The number of the prophetical 
origins of this series of books something more than books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight, 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way The Historical Books were counted with the 
from having explained how the OT came to be Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 and 2 Sam. 
which we have reached and the further point j and 1 and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
which marks the completion of OT as a body 1 and were not divided ; so that there were four 
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•Former Prophets,’ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘Latter Prophets’ 
/Is., Jer., Ezek., XII.), what are now know as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.c. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘the Twelve Prophets’ in 
Sir 49 M (the original work of the son of Siraeh 
dating from about B.C. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest show 
bv the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk 38", Is 44 7 46" 48 s , Zee 1«* 7 s ' 7 ). 
The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exemplification 
ofJerl8 7 - 8 . 

When the grandson of the son of Siraeh intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his countrymen 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books,’ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psaims composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maccabman) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.C. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.C. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon.— It was 
in the course of the 1st cent. B.C. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying books went on being com- 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora, 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 
place them on the same footing with the older 
Scriptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength sufficient to 
iead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.C. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities — in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing — were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite of their efforts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. Akiba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned ana 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.c. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
ity co-extensive with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty-four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Heb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.c. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by tne schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, differing 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted ; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the list of books was 
provisionally formed, it was not so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. Bhows many marked variations ; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., Esther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. s.n. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Lagarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time or Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where E. Alfiba met his death. 

(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God ? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground, of the idea . — When \ve speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece ; his own personality dropped out of sight ; 
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he prefaced what he had to say by the formula, 

‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delphi or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (e.g. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8th and 7th cents. B.c.) 
exercised a beneficent inlluence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods (e.g. the 
Persian "Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 
phenomena like these and the confident burning 
faith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and decrees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Heb. 
rophecy, it is only right to remember that the 
iglier forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
God ; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing (e.g. 2 S 12 1-6 , 1 K ll 29 ’ 39 }. 
But a time came when (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophecies ; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most typical and central of 
those which made of the OT a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
wluch they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid bare before 
us to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
period is also to a large extent pre-histonc. Such 
knowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. "We hare already hinted (p. 564 f.) at the 
general conception that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
which was not only the continuation of a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses ; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 
proportions of the dim but grand figure which 
looms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this in many ways most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the * evangelical 
prophet’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses ; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and the Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms ! The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value of the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation. 
Amd, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be described ns ex- 
amples of ‘applied religion/ Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its special mission from God. 

(b) Extension of the idea. — So far we nave 
spoken of the actual course of the growth ot tne 
Hebrew literature and of the special qunlitie. 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, hut they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 

f enerally, is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 

'he doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of reflexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the original Scriptures which caused them to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mind turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural : a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God ; does it not follow that it 
must be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole from 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added 1 These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in effect identical with that formulated 
by the Rabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific ; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal, — The technical 
term used by the Rabbis, where we say that a 
book ‘is canonical,’ is that it ‘defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must "be ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘ canonical ’ is less expressive ; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list,’ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘ canonical ’ is ‘ apoc- 
ryphal,’ which means, properly, ‘ hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘ hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ hidden ’ because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were suppressed or withdrawn, for the converse 
reanon, because they were thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Rabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with Judaism ; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with the Reformers. And the 
word ‘ apocryphal,’ which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one ; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded ; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself different shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
Churches were the most thoroughgoing ; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical ’ — an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 15C6. 

Liteoatwib.— A mong the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are : Budde, Gesch. d. althebr. 
Litteratur, with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 

? ;rapha by Bertholet (Leipzig, 1908) [Budde's A'anon d. AT 
WOO) is more restricted in scope) ; Gunkel, ‘Die isr. Literatur’ 
fin Kultur d. Gegenwart, Berlin and Leipzig, 1006); Comill, 
Einleit. in d. A2'(from 1891; 6th ed., 1908); Holscher, Kanoniich 
u. Apokrgph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heiligt Schrift 
d. AT (1804 ; 2nd ed. begun in 1008), and his Apok'ryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen (1000), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver's Introd. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892) ; and a translation (by B. W. Bacon) of 
Wiideboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1S95). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles ; and Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Greek (1900) fs 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb. nnd Or. 
Bibles. The present n riter's Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1803) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader pill 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West' 
minster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 

II. History of NT. 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. Both proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in- 
spiied men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 
prophet or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
by the old name as a ‘ prophecy.’ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to explain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written. — 
(1) The Epistles. — (i.) Of St. Paul. — The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Religion were all 
past and over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13 4 — 14 20 ), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced — it would be about the year A.D. 51 — 
when a letter was written, followed by a second, 
which are both in our possession (1 ana 2 Thess.). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters had been 
written by St. Paul before them ; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which we have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among whom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence : the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or his converts 
wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles ana 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power {1 Co 2 4 ), and the 
effect or this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles ; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness ana force. And behind 


St. Paul’s writing there was always the whole 
man ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, Ave are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. 'This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It Avas a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
Avas as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great Avave of enthusiasm, 
Avhich Avas something more than enthusiasm, sAvept 
through them all ; or rather, not a single Avave 
but a succession of Avaves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himself 
did but share in this. He kneAv perfectly Avell 
that Avhatever endoAvment he himself possessed 
Avas not self-generated ; it Avas not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement Avhich 
required extraordinary’ expression. It Avas a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call Avhen it once came to him Avas irresistible; 
it Avas useless to fight against it ; as he himself 
say’s, a necessity Avas laid upon him (1 Co 9 16 ). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot ao better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if Ave Avish to understand Avhat the Avork- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ Avas. It is true that 
this Avorking took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14) ; 
they Avere attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It Avas to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in Av r ays corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modern Avriters 
speak as though this Avere the sum of the Avhole 
matter, and as though Ave from the lofty platform 
of the discipline of science could afford to look 
doAvn upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves ; they are so far from being 
the sum of the Avhole matter that they are only 
as it Avere the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again Ave may say, at St. Paul s 
Epistles. Hoav much is there in them of the 
speaking Avith tongues, or even of the Avorking of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick 1 These 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes ; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind fche_ scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under-vajue them. They 
AA’ere just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force Avhich possessed his whole soul 
and being. If Ave look at the Epistles Avith insight 
and discrimination and Avith a sense of the true 
proportions of things, Ave shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so much a3 we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a mattei 
of accident— of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident — what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 15 ; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time ; 
hut it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘ inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer suppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modem point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when lie lias found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that findetli goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison witli the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of tlie working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in tlie management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

Tlie letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10 10 ). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Ostcn, pp. 165-107); in each case the 
Apostle lias definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
two distinct types of letters : the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,’ 
which was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition may 
have had some slight inliuence upon St. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; hut the u eiglitier contents of some of tlie 
Epp. grew spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that, hear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp., hut whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now he regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (1 Thess., Bom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., PhiL, Phiiem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Co\„ which are indeed questioned, hut on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three Bo-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Other Epistles . — The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us: Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, tlie force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scribendi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10'°), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (13 23-25 ), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, tlie philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul was 
not naturally a writer, hut a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing ; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
believe with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cost his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles— 1 Pet., 
1 Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses : 1 Pet. is destined for « the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churches, but in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more tliau a formula for publication ; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
who happened to he in the neighbourhood of the 
I Apostle, and that would be all. I Jn. has no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plur. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these ( c.g . Roin., Eph.)in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. fiom possessing 
a high spiritual value. James supplies a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with profounder prob- 
lems in a profounder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example or the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125 f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 
is a fat pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and comes 
with all the impressive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp. , while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. is anonymous : tho question both as to its author- 
ship and ns to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
(Clem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep. of James ; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 
graphic writings that bear the name of St. Peter (along with 
Gosp., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet.). Butthatdoes notprevent 
it from having some good matter (esq. ch. 1 and 3 8 - 18 ). Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1, 2, 3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

Literature. — As to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk, or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 
guess of Luther’s. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
been made by' Harnack, ZNT\ r(1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1903), p. 301 ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H. Cnase in Hastings’ 
DB ill. 779 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com- 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess. (1D0S) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts. — We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT. They are in any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Bcnedictus, 
for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Chi istian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing, — and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written, — 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small and 
private circle ; and they must for a number of 
years have been confined to that circle. Not until 
St. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. There are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more leason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the eonver- 

f ence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
ent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin bv setting down 
their recollections in writing. They doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed by the 
peculiar word ‘ Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and _ salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘the Gospel’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co ll 23 ' 25 15 1 ’ 8 . Such narratives 
must have entered largely into. the 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co 11 ’ 

2 Th 2 15 3 s ). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Chuich did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts ; but it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens ; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to supplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. They had a great many elementary 
lessons to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk 1. 2) — the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church — was 
the little book, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. S76 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Matthman Logia men- 
tioned by Papias (Eus. HE iii. 39). We describe 
this work as intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, i.e. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses— -i.e. shorter nnd 
longer sayings — of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biography, and not even in this case 
of composing a ' Gospel ’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Gospel. As time went on, 
and the expectation of Cnrist’s Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith thatwasin them. They had had these 
grounds * placarded before their eyes ’ (Gal 3 1 ) by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, 1 written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the nucleus of Ins work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (as we say) ‘ a 
felt want’ ; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
Gospel was taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important — ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk. — that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name ; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potiori 
parte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which lie 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not nave aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modem 
biography). Still it took a narrative form ; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in otiiers. Like St. 
Mark’s Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk l”-). The success of this 
fitst volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still addressed to the same 
Theopnilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines ns the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hnrdly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragrapii differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e.g., Ac I s with Lk 24 M ) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what lias been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience nnd reflexion. In some points 
— none of a fundamental character — it corrects the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
loft on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially different in character and pur- 
pose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
his work, ‘Tlio beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ lie is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe tlmt 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have lifo in his name’ (Jn 20”). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is only 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his work 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally lie sets right some few things that 
had been ‘forgotten or misdelivered’; he fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly all that had been done in Judaea. But the 
great tiling that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-affirm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 


eluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to be collected • 
how they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century — if it can even then bo 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 


Tho views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
first three or ‘Synoptic’ Gospels are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very generally agreed that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously existing documents. One of these docu- 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer haring been compelled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is better referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the other to tho second document disclosed by 
oriticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
tho end of the 1st century a.d. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
bocause they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It iB interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a welcome 
h'ght upon tho composition of his own Gospel. The tradition, 
for which wo are ultimately indebted to Olcment of Alexandria 
(Eus. HE ri. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with tho treatment of tho more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a 'spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe tho real course of things better than any of tho 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather on open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
tho son of Zcbedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case wo have little doubt that he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our lord, though a youthful one. 

(3) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings . — Only one more work remains to be 
considered of those included in our present Canon. 
This is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that tho author throughout describes his own book 
as ‘ a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word is used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not le^s certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth century that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own ■writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the sub- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sciousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible development to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

III. The Permanent Significance of the 
Canon of OT and NT. 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an oecumenical sanction of 
the existing list we must wait for tho Quinisextme 
Council of A.D. 692. But for by far tho greater 
part of Christendom the formation of tho Canon 
was practically finished by about A.D. 400. From 
that time until tho present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously called in question. W e shall 
give a typical example of the way in which it is 
now being challenged. 

i. The Modernist challenge. — An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, m a pam- 
phlet on the W or!: and Method of so-called Aria 
Testament Theology, cut at the root of the 
current conception in the following uncompromis- 
ing terms : — , 

'It the New Testament writings arose in the course el » 
particular history and are the witnesses and documcnUi 
that history, then the question at once present* (well tons. 
Whv should onr science (i.e. the science ot NT Theology) o'*! 
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precisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
is : because they alone belong to the Canon, But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No Now Testament writing was born with the predicate 
“canonical.” The proposition “A writing is canonical" only 
means in the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries— perhaps after ail kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Wiioever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters— and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it— is only acting logically when lie also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make : 

‘No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only ol the 
literature that is known to us, hut of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at ail points altogether fluctuating.' 

In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

‘If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of "an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be considered os canonical, but only as writings that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
■where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value.* * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of ‘ striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 571°) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2 . The reply. — It is true that no book either of 
tlie New' Testament or of tlie Old 'was born with 
the predicate “canonical.”’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT ana NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled * canonical ’ ; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to he recognized as justifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer — or, no longer 
primarily— in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration. — If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to distinguish 
MV- Wrede, Vber Avfgabe u. Methodc d. tog. neatest. Theo- 
logie (Gottingen, 1S97), p. 11 f. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-conscxousncss apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the different modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
sliading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On tlie whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of the lawgiver, of the psalmist, of tlie 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of tlie prophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-conseiousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 

uite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 

ilference is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to he content with inferences 
backwards from analogies for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of tlie writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of tlie writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
they speak, the language they use is as though 
God Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
'words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of effect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that the Prophetic Books of OT were hooks eom- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
tx) claim that they are sui generis . The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other hooks besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging to 
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the time at which they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples -with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy {Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated T 
(a) The question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wide-spread belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modem expression of this belief when the poet 
says : 


‘When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two things, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of what He spake ? When the word of God came to him, did 
its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents ? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in all probability sometliing 
like our own, — that double kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have is God’s truth ? . . . The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
Impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet's mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties ore broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. cit. p. lllf.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modem writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in the Bible j 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that he has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own ; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modem 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feebler in our own. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this conception of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

(2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration. — The ques- 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him ? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
— the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history ? We shall apply two criteria : 

(a) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man ? and 

(b) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He l 1 '* ‘God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


‘ Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.' 

The whole idea of Spirit ‘ speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; tlie operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to suppose that God has ‘ spoken 
to ’ man, how should He speak ? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man ; ana, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(b) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
be a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 

E resents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
istory of life on the earth up to the. advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws ; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous ana consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faith, as its data he before 
us in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for supposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established m 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the BiDie 
from this point of view of ‘ an increasing purpose, 
they seem quite worthy to have come from o . 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Himse 
is and of the method of His dealings with man kina, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficr.lt to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
ana another after that. It is the same Spirit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and denning. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the toind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration lias acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3 . Correction of older views. — The progress of 
knowledge is progress in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going hack 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
ono of these thoughts. The common name ‘ in- 
spiration ’ covers all its varied meaning ; just as the 
common name ' God ’ covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to he 
denied or rejected ; but it must he brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a boolc 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 2 s -3 ! ). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God mast needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea ; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
bo seen that this conception does not bold good. 
There are certainly some ways— many ways— in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to bo seen that, even within 
these spheres, allowance must bo made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs ; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
in these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us ns the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not — or at least ought not to be— the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.c. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

Literature.— The boohs ot which the writer has made most 
use In the second hall of this article are Deissmann, lAcht vom 
Osten (Tubingen, 1803) ; Heinrici, JOer litter. Cha.ra.hltr d. next- 
test. Schriftcn (Leipzig, 1D0S). A. B. Davidson’s posthumour 
OT Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures Bpread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used : e.tj. the Emleitungen of Jiilicher, 
Weiss, Zabn, and Barth, Jiilicher’s ‘ Religion Jesti ’ (in Kvltur 
d. Gegenicart, i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstchumj d. ET, 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1804), C. Clemen (1800), W. Wrede 
(1807). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (18S9) and 
Bampton Lectures on Ixispiration (1S93), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SANDAY. 
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Introduction . — Libraries might be filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which it nas exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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as a whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M. Raliler’s 
Gcsch. der Bibel in Hirer Wirkung auf die Kirche, 
ein Vorschlag, 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing or the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogmatische Zeitfragen 1 (i. 
Zur Bibelfrage, 1907, pp. 2G6-435). What Kithler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia ’), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much preliminary work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold eilects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), mediaeval (to the Reformation), and 
modern does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Reformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the effect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment 5 (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

LiTKriATURE. — Apart from Kahler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Biblo Societies : A. Ostertag:, 
Die Bibel und ihre Seech., Basel, 1863, 3 1857, 61892, tr. into Fr. 
by Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857 ; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story, Bond. 1853, tr. into Germ, 
by G. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacber, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr., 1801 ; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bcdeutung 
der Bibel, 1866 ; B. F. Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889 ; M. Kahler, Die Bibel das Buch der Slcnschheit, 1004 ; 
O. Zockler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. dee Glauberns, 1900 ; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Le.sen und Deuten heiliger Schriften, 1907. L. 
Diestel’s masterly Gesch. des AT in aer Christlichen Kirche, 
1869, and Ed. Reuss’s Gesch. der heil. Schriften des NT S, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship ; they deal, how- 
ever, only with parts of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache u. Ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE^ ii., iii.), Leipzig, 1900, and art. ' Bible ’ in Hastings’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus. is very valuable for Its 
bibliography on this subject : Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899 ; also 
the Hist. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., vol. I. (Eng.) 1903. 

I. Origin of THE Bible.— i. Church and Syna- 
gogue : the Old Testament. — Christianity came 
from the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the Synagogue existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.C. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. 430). About the year b.c. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier — Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings— and 
thefour later — Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or Hagio- 
grapha. Designations like ‘the Law, 5 ‘the Law 
ana the Prophets, 5 ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers 5 (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonieity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same.. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonieity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a gwasi-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle — historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
undei stood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, c.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. In the year 170, Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a last of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 ( ib . vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (HE iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius (Epist. fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of Ins knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, lie took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘ Apocrypha, 5 but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as. ‘useful to 
read. On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sess. iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha, from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apocrypha, 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day. the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. Tbe Bibles which, the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward VII. took the oath at ms 
accession ; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices we see reflected the difierence 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis an 


that of the Diaspora. 

• On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 
St. Paul see Ed. Grafe, Theol. Abhandlunqen, dedicated to u v. 
Weizsacker. 1892. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in- 
volves its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
this authority is always found in its Divine origin — 
a phrase which can be understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘fell complete 
from heaven,’ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere lie names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features : that the 70 
translators did their work "separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course which its exposition 
was to take. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveyed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Kabbis was 
composed in the main of halakha, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
haggada. It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
Bought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, c.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopatli- 
lsms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand m the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to be prided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Buies of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by K. Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 



attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modem sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance — 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-adventures of the gods were to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 
Homer would be guilty of impiety if ne did not 
mean this to be done (rrdi'Tut yap iiaip-qoev, *1 pifSlv 
aWTiyiprjjey, pseudo-Heraclit. Alleg. Homer, 1), It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Platonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo— just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method ns of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada, and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas of his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Chnst. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that J esus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; o! irpo^ip-at air’ airrov t'xon-es rtji' xripu> 
eh airrbv iirporp-ZiTevaav (Barn, v, 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology. It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that which really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real ns well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9 a with the literal sense of Dt 25 4 , and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
I Co 10 1 ' 11 Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same Hiing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional but widely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law (ParashiyCth ) 

* Cornutus, Theologies Graces Compendium, ed. C. Lange, 
1SS1 ; Stmcorum velcrum fragmenta, coll, by von Arnim : H. 
VoIImer, t om Lescn u. Deuten heil. Schriften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets ( HaphtarCth ), the Targum, or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrasli, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched -with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to he found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by liaiahha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books — Islam, Buddhism, and JParsiism 
— and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 


Literature. — W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish 
Church 2, 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. IV. Itothstein, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891 ; B. Duhm, Die Entstehung des 
AT, 1897; K. Budde, Der Kanon des AT, 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Greek-, 1902; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
euch. i., 1902, p. 90fL, ‘ Einteilungen des AT Kanons ’ ; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rabbinic Interpretation : F. Weber, Jild. Thcalfi, 1897, 
109 ff. ; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten-, 1903, Exeget. 
Terminologie derjiid. Traditionslitt., 1905 ; C. Siegfried, Philo 
non Alex, als Ausleger des AT, 1876; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Boly Scripture, 1896 ; JE iii. 162-174. 

2 . The New Testament. — Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28 M , Mk 14 B , 1 Co l 1 * have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of eye-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their writings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 22 18f ‘ with 
Dt 4 2 ). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix. 1, lxiii. 2 ). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was . re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel ’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete by the time of the old Catholic Fathers — 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical books is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hermas, and mentions 
that the Apocalypse of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 5th cent, the question 


was whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
(EE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius (Epist. fest. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven' Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was bo 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Literature.— B. F. Westcott, Canon of the NT, 1855 (61889), 
out of date; Th. Z ahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1888-92, 
Grundriss 2, 1904 ; A. Harnack, Das NT um das Jahr ZOO, 
1889 ; H. Holtzmann, Die Entslehung des NT, 1904 ; H. Lietz- 
mann, Wie warden die Biicher des NT h. Schrift) 1907; J. 
Leipoldt, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1907 ; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1907 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 

3 . Old and New Testament. — Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’an. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious books of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, the modem 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3 ), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as. are inspired 
by Greek philosophy, syncretic mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed m 
the OT to be the object, of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literature.— E. Kautzsch, Die bleibende JBedeutung des 
AT, 1901 (21902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchrislentum u.dasAl, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dogmat. Zeitfragen 2 , i. 279ff. ; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

II. Spread of tee Bible.— I n the OT the 
Church received a book which existed in many 
and often very different copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probably published in 
numerous copies to begin with. The Epistles were 
originally intended neither to he preserved nor to 
be multiplied, hut it was not long before they 
came to be looked upon as Holy Scripture, ike 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spurt. 

1 . Transmission. — For the multiplication 0 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earne 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any °ue wn 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures bad to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so lor 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves with the Church, that tn 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in tlio 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, j 
trained for tbe purpose in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
posal. His friend Pamphiins got copies of many 
books made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* It was his custom to carrv Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo- Justin, Qitaxt. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e.g. the younger Melania. + 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the Last 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studinm, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding and even as far 
away ns Sicily and Calabna, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to tbe work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. a.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.g Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life ( q.v .), 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (t 1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Natnrally it made a great difference whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for tbe change. In tbe second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a iate date adopted for the 
Bible. Thero are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in tbe majority 
np to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
Btyle of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 
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partly minuscule and partly majuscule {c.g. 560 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing — Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [c.g. Genesis, lint. Mus. 
Pap. 212; Psalms, ih. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Herarici, 1903) ; the Prophets, Oxford, Boat. Gr. 
bill. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. Tbe 
greater unity was indicated only by tbe leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4tb cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Codices which we possess, viz. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intended for tbe churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebins ( Vita 
Const, iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom tbe ease. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In tbe West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 vol., usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the KavStsrris, made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Botli Chrysostom {Horn, on 
Joh. 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job ) complain of 
the luxury which even pnvatc people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken ; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink: e.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Fatmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of sncli precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours : the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (Ev. 16 =Par. Gr. 54, sc. xiv.J, From the 
5th cent, onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Rossanensis; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the Itala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis.it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (WickhofF, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written a.d. 486 by Rabbala, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon and the dedicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS ; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 

The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, anti the first 
printed book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over paichment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 
NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
instruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.g., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e.g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modem exegesis, however, makes use of archaeo- 
logical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstiicker, 1887 ; Miiller-Benzinger, 1900). 

Literature.— Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 18S2; W. 
Scbubart, Das Buck beiden Griech. und Bom., 1907; G. Weise, 
Schrift und Buchwesen in alter und neuer Beit 2 , 1903; J. 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901 ; E. Maunde Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, 1893; F. G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS 3 , 1897, and Fac- 


similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mm., 1900 ; Westwood 
Palceographia Sacra Pretoria, 1845 ; A. Labitte, Les Man u! 
scrits et Vart de les oner, 1893; O. von Gebhardt The 
Miniatures of the Ashbumham-Pentateuch. 1883 ; Wickhoff 
and Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1895; A. Springer, Die 
Psalterillustrationen im fruhen Miltelalter, 1883 ; Tikkanen 
Die mittelalterl. Psaltenllustralion, 1895-1900 ; Haseloff Der 
Codex Bossanensis, 1899; Kondakoff, L'Art byzanlin , 1886 • 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889 • 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbueher in der ersten Udlft’e 
des Mittelallers, 1906; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittclalters, 1905, p. 76 ff.; R. Muther, Die ultesten dcutschen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eichler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Slratter, 1908; Holscher, ait. ‘Bilderbibel,’ in PIlE-f m. 
211-217 ; and art. Art in MSS (Christian), voL i. p. 860. 

2 . Translation. — Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmaehus, and Aquila seem also to have been 
possessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
m controversies with the Jews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Hexapla* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the hooks of the NT were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew' Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
•wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, hou’ever, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, w r as Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. In the East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposin'!. She had to share in it if she w r as to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there appeared Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew' text being employed 
now’kere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation w r as much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express the thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be observed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always ; first 
Luther, then Weizsacker ; first AY, then RV. 

* Fragments were collected by Field in 1875 ; new finds have 
been made by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library' at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Taylor in the Gemzah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church— the Latin revision in 378 ff. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Eabbala about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina ; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet nere, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmlmic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual dillerences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4tli and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethionic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often m the 
later history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the ditferent civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine influ- 
ences. The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1S8S], 27 books of Jesus, i.e. the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabug the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 


. * It should, however, be borne in mind that the Pahiavi 
Sikand-r/umdnig Vijdr Cate 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragments of both the OX and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray 
in jlrfrs du xxv. cottgrie international des orientalistes, i. 
1S2-1SG, Paris, 1905); and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition o! Grunwedel and Le Coq to Chinese Turkestan 
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brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that ease was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. Like Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine sendee 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12th 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
can he traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the studium generate 
of Paris University. Thus there came to he two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the hisloire tcolfdre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘Bible historiale. 5 With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S, 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Proven 9 al translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewish and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Xinienes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grrecns Venetus (ed. by 0. von Gehliardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, w'hich was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation w r as again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John VVyclif 
(fl384) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 50 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
printed Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of diaries iv. Not till the 
15th cent, did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 

With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broken by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 

{ flace the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
ations of its own : Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Munster, Castellio, etc. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
III. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
modelled on Luther’s work — apart from the Zurich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above — the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still Reserves, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863— 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these, 
Humanism (Castellio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
Iation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 
uite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
y new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 


Literature. — Bagster, The Bible of Every Land, iggn • 
‘Urtext u. Ubersetzungen der Bibel ’ in PRE 3 ii. iii. 1897 • a' 
Loisy, Hist. Crit. du texte et des versions, 1892 (a modern 
Rich. Simon) ; Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under § i • 
Kenyon, see under § i ; P. Corssen, * Bericht iiber die lat! 
Bibelubersetzungen ’ in Jahresb. liber die Fortschritte der 
class. Alterlumswissensch. i. 1899; S. Berger, Hist, de la 
Vulgate, 1893 ; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepkarreshe 
1904, and art ‘Text and Versions ’in EBiiv. 4977 ff.; W. E 
Crum in Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leipoldt! 
Entstehung der kopt. Kirche, 1005 ; A. Heider, Die athiop. 
Bibelubersetzung, 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowsessian, Gesch. der 
Armen. Bibelubersetzung, St. Petersburg, 1902 ; P. Kahle, Die 
arab. Bibelubersetzungen, 1904 ; J. Guidi, ‘ Lc traduzione degli 
Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico,’ in Atti dei Lincei, iv. 4 (1888) • 

F. Kauffmann, ‘Beitr. zur.Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel-’ 
ubersetzung,’ 189611. (Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol.), Texte u 
Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Religionsgesch. i. 1899; j’ 
Miihlau, Zur Frage der gothischen Psalmenuberselzung, 1904 ’• 
Psalterium Bononiense (Slav.), ed. Jagi5, 1907 ; J. Carini, Le 
versione della Biblia in volgare Italiano, 1894 ; S. Berger, La 
Bible franfaise au moyen &ge, 1884 ; W. Walther, Diedeutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelaltcrs, 1889-92; A. Risch, Die 
deutsche Bibel in ihrcr gcschichtl. Entwicklung, 1907 ; H. W. 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible, 1901 : Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1900 ; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Tongues, 1899 ; B. F. Westcott, Hist, of Eng. Bible 3 , 1905; 
art ‘ English Versions ' in Hastings’ DB, v. 236, and SDB, 219. 

3. Circulation. — How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the YV., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Byzantium, were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering ail 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 

G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other hooks. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 5th cent. 
(N, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases every 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent, we have 5 OT 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents, there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have to be added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back to the 4tli cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin. MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For tho Inter part of tho Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyolif’s Bible, and over 200 
Gorman MSS enumerated by Waltlier (sco § 2), 
givo some idea of tho spread of tho Bible. 

The invention of printing altored tho conditions. 
Every setting up of typo meant a great number of 
copies. Till tins time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to tho whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In tho 
first stagos of printing tho editions were not large. 
Gutenberg ana Schmlcr cannot have mndo more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from _ every 
setting, and tho prices were so high that it still 
paid to copy a minted pattern by hand (seo tho 
Greek NT copied by Zwmgli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stndtbibliotholc of Ztlrich, C..1G3). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within nanow bounds, ns is 
proved by tho numberless reprints. Up to 1600 
thoro have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1600-1520 the number is 60. In Gorman 
thoro wero 17, in Italian 10, in Fronch 4, and 
bo on. Even when these figures arc multiplied by 
100, or ovon 1000, wo reach no great total. In tho 
first two centuries of tho Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
vory small circulation, however largo it may seem 
os compared with past ages. 

Impiovements in tho process of printing made 
largor editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that in bis establishment at Hallo, be- 
tween tho yoars 1710 and 1719 ho had mndo 100,000 
copies of tho NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 10 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now tho 
B. and F. Biblo Soe. prints in ono year almost 

1.000. 000 Bibles, moro than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 

3.000. 000 parts of tho Biblo ; in all 6,000,000. Wo 
must romembor, too, that tho oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that tho Biblo 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet tho 
printers mndo a largo enough charge. It was tho 
voluntary support of friends of tho Biblo like 
tho Baron von Canstoin (T 1719), tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (sinco 1098), and 
tho Christentumsg 08 cll 8 chaft of Bnsol, extended 
by Urlsporgor (sinco 1780), that made it possible to 
nun at a real circulation of tho Bible among tho 
people. This was finally roalized by tho Bible 
Socioties wliioh after tho foundation of tho B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1800 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, otc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couplo is prosented until a Biblo as a marriago 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Biblo is diligently circulated, and in 
tho mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Ofton it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Novor has tho Biblo been 
so easy to acquiro. Wlmt ono cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation docs not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of tho Book of 
books among tho great moss of mon. Tho col- 
portour was right when ho gave it as tho result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of tho Bible is easy but not ofi'oetive. 


Lemmons.— P. SchniT, A Companion to the Gr, Test, ar 
the i’nj 7. Version, 1SS3. 

Tor Llala ot MSS : H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT t’n Gr 
1002; C. R. Gregory, Prole/?, ru Tischendorfs XT, cd. \i 
crit major. 1SSI-9I (*■ Textkritik ties XT, 1000), and Versuci 
u. Enhnlrfe't, ISOS : F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Cn 
of the XT * (by E. Miller), 1801 ; Eb. Ncstio, Zinfiihrung in d, 
pnech. A' 2’ a, 1899 ; H. von Sodcn, Die Schriften lies NT, 1. 100 
For lists ot Printed Bibles : Coplnger, Incunabula biblica, < 
The first half-century of the Lai. Bible (1450-1600), 1890 : Fall 
Jif IBM am Ausgangedestlitteialters, 1905, p. 01 ff.: Lo Lonj 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 1709. ed. Mash, 1778 : Ed Renss, Ihbli 


theca XT Gra-ci, 1872. For Luther’s German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopt, 1847 ; cf. tho Catalogue » of the Brit. 
Hits. 1802 II., and of the B. and F. B. Soo., by T. H. Parlcw and 
II. F. Moule, 1007. 

For number ot copies : P. Schwcnkc, * Untcrsnch. 2 urGesch 
dcs erston Buchdrucks,* Festschrift tier Kgl, Bibliothek zti 
Berlin zut Gutenbergfexer, 1000 (ho computes 200 copies ot tho 
42 -llno Biblo and from 80-120 ot the 3fl.line Bible). 

For Bible Societies : J. Owen, Hist, of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Fears of the J3. nnd F.B. Soc., 1810 ; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soe., 1004 ; E. Breest, Die Entuick- 
lung acr preuss. Hauptbibelgcsells., 1804-01 ; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Canstemschen Bibelanstall, 1803 ; O. Doucn, 
Hist, do la soc. biblique de Farie (1SIS-1SUS), Paris, 1808. 

III. Authority of the Bible.— i. Titles 
nnd citations. — That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by tho Church from tho 
Synagogue (see above, I. i). Tho words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
1 The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to tho whole Biblo— OT and NT alike. 
‘Seripturo saith,’ or ‘It says,’ was synonymous 
with 1 God saith.’ * Soon theSoripture came to be 
known ns v ayla ypaep-/?, sacra or aivina scriptura , 
or, to coramomornto its formation out of single 
books, a! SeTai ypa/pal, divini libri. From tho 3rd 
to tho 6th cent, the Latins gave tho name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used tho desig- 
nation sanctcc legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as ri leph \6yta (= ‘ oracles ’). rd /3i/S A/a is 
tho favourito expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia[-o?-nm) was derived in lato Latin tho feminine 
form biblia-m (of. gattdia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra clogia wore used by meditevnl scholars, and 
at tho time of tho Reformation tho usual designa- 
tion was litcra; divinas or sacrcc. Tho expression 
veritas dicit ( — ‘ Scriptnre saith’), os distinguished 
from auctoritas ( = * ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by tho scholastics from Augustino, who, how- 
ever, employed it speciaBy of tho words of Jesus. 

A single verso from tho Biblo was always con- 
sidered tho word of God. In tho Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, vcrbttm Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs ‘ Word of God ’ in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture ( = ‘ ver- 
bum prredicatnm ’), but the terms are interchange- 
able oven with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, c.g. ‘Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Bonj. Schmolck, + 1737). 

Often tho whole Biblo is designated by its parts. 
As tho Jews used tho phrase ‘Moses and the 
Prophets’ (Lk IG :9 ' r, ) Jn l 45 ) or ‘the Law and 
tho Prophets’ (Mt 6” 7 n 22*°, Lk 16 )0 , Ac 24 1 * 
28 :s ), so we find ‘ the Lord nnd tho Apostles ’ or, 
moro soldom, * the Gospol and the Apostles.’ In 
Hippolytus this fourfold division is tho usual one, 
while Hegcsippus says, ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and tho Lora, nnd Clem. Al. ‘ the Prophets, the 
Gospol, and the words of the Apostles.’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘ tho Prophets and the 
Apostles’ {c.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre- 
sponds to tho Vcttis ct Novum Tcstamcntum or 
TcrtuUmn’s Instrumcntum. ‘ The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the Marcionites claimed tho Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adnmantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As tlio Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘ tho Lord in His Prophets and Apostles,’ 

With tho giowth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became moro adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo ( tlpryrai yip rou 
ica\&s) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
(&trtrep etri rts), but the growth of Biblicism docs 
not favour it. Paul mentions tho prophets by 
* B. B. Warfield, PIUl, 1899, pp. 472-610. 
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name {e.g. Ro l) 2 *- 27 ), and it becomes general to 
name the specific books : Mtowri)* tv ’Ef<55y, tv ry 
rrpdxrg rwv B atriXtov, IlaOAoi tv ry rrpdrry irpbs Koptv- 
dlovs. Tertullian says, ‘Habes Genesim, babes 
Danielum.’ In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the <rrlxos number. The 
Eusebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantia 
biblica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which R. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1528). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘ inter equitandum ’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the Tesult of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro l 1Ca or Rev l Id are now used. 

Literature. — C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Introd. 1. 60-71 ; O. Schmid, l/ber verschicdcne Eintei- 
lungen derh. Schrift, 1892 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien, 
1895 ; J. Chapman, History of the Vulgate Gospels, 1903. 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ * Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘ The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘ The Holy Apostle Peter writes, and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, ga/cdptos 
(beatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, is not enough. Peter must be called 6 KopvQaTo r 
rwv at rocrrAXwv, princeps apostolonim, John 6 i-mary- 
Oios, Paul A rpurpaKdpws. The ordinary title is ol 
Oerp/Apot. In the Byzantine Renaissance SaviStKuis 
or ifaKpiKws elrreiv, ZoXofitAvreia tm ?, are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like tA &yt ov ev- 
ayytXwv oiarrpvcrlus /So£. As compared with such 
Eastern verbosity, Western formulas always ap- 
pear simple. But sanctus apostolus dicit has really 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the doctors of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘ St.’ Matt-., ‘ St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘ St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel * according to ’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 


to express by eiayy tXiov xarA . . , nothing more 
than the unify of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every centuiy we lind numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
{e.g. Mt 27 s ). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unnoly mortal. Mt 19 5 quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn ll 60 ’-, spoken by Caiaplms, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

Literature. — On the names of the Bible, sec Suicer, 
Thesaurus, 1GS2, s.v. fSipMoe, ypaM; do Cange, Glossarium, 
tf.v. ‘Biblia.* On citations, see Harnack, Dogmcngcsch* 1. 
337 ff. Formulas are collected, e.g., from the Eidascalia by 
Achelis, p. 333 ; from Didvmus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 66. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. i). No dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro l 2 , He l 1 ). We have the statement 
in 2 P I 21 that * holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be OciirvcvoTos in 2 Ti 3 1S 
(whence * inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 1 st , Zee l Btr -, Rev l 10cr - point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are duo to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Uo 7 10, *°) ; so also Clement of 

Rome (i. 59), and even Origen {do Oral. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
theory to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (&vev Arrracrlas teal Avelpuv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed hooks like the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases ; hut she. claimed in- 
spiration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicsca, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. The 6eo<p6poi raripes, or inspired 
Fathers, contended with argnments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the. decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic . revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke thattlie 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 

to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 

dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of tne 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. Die 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebios anti 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors — that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the wav in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Kossan.). A hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14 J7a -). 
The idea of a hoolc-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3 1 , Kev 10 9 ) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis, ‘giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
hook fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
ave some colour in the so-called ‘ letters from 
eaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Leg. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes itsound. 
Ps.-Justin (Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
different strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the peneil ( stylus ) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory I. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
■with quite human ideas as to the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medievalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on. the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and tue method (sug- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Iteceptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, + 1637 ; John 
Buxtorf, father, +1629, and son, +1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession ( For- 
mula Consensus Uelvetici, 1675), butas a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kolling, 
Theopneustia, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthaxdt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, hut 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
Beoirrevarla is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

Literature. — J. Delitzsch, de Inspirations script. s. quid 
statuerint patres aposlolici el apologetce sec. sasculi, 1S72 ; Ed. 
Rabaud, Hist, de la doctrine de V inspiration des saintes 
Ventures, 18S3 ; W. Sanday, Inspiration, 1893 ; H. Cremer, in 
PRE S ix. 1S3-203 : Kabler, Zur Bibelfrage , 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Question bibligue au axesibde, 1908, 27 ff.; F. Watson, Inspira- 
tion, IBM ; M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 1905. 

3. Doctrine.— -Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks or Christianity was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with the living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘ the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to he Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligatory, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had brought them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3rd 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian (de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas 0? the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation, tv dpxv trroiptxev tv rip olcv 
(cf. Harnack, TU i. 3, 130 ff.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that «rp rririn? contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, ax, p, on twice over. 

In spite of this purely dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly aliect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s v epl _ apx&v, and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
(de Nat. et Grat. lxi. 71 ; Epist. Ixxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is well known 
(c. Epist. Manich. 6) : * ego vero evangelio non 
crederem nisi me catholic® ecclesice commoveret 
auctoritas.’ This supplied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest : it was absolutely infallible ; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations: (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
wore not ; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary — the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (dc Prccscr. 19). Similarly 
Salvian (de Gub. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But — and this is the important 
point in the mediaeval Catholic conception — the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘ unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were afterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
iyyp&fpus and Aypd<pus as the Greeks said, in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies -within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium ceternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or -wrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were representa- 
tives of Augustinianisnij and as such of a Biblieism 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblieism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church ana the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otbenvise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘ The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 3 21 ), and St. Paul 
wants to fenow nothing save Christ (1 Co 2 3 j. 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; what 
preaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
from Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other writings like the loci of Melanchtlion, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these view’s from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran* 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theology 
and Christology. And Bellarmine had a certain 
amount of right on his side when be spoke of the 
‘ paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitsc/ir. 
f. Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 ff.). . , 

In opposition to the mediaeval conception whicn, 
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tinder the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency ( perspicuitas et sujficicntia), and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority — 
in the true Keformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied ; honest nationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. Calixtus’s Consensus patrum quinquesecularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of Goa. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

Literattok.— H. J. Holtzmarm, Kanon u. Tradition , 1850 ; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'auloriUet la religion de I'esprit-, 1001, 
pp. 340-503 (Eng. tr. 1904); O. Scheel, Luthers Stellung zur 
n. Schrijt. 1902; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schrift, 
1004 : K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selbst gepriift, 1884 ; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipien- 
lehre d. lulh. Dogmatiker , 1900 ; P. Gennrich, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 J ahrh. , 1893 (with 
a complete bibliography) ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19lh cent., 1903 ; A. Houtin, La Question bibhque chez let 
Oath, de France au xixe silcle, 1902, au xx‘ siicle, 1906. 

4 . Practical significance. — From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversus Judceos, i.e. 
proof passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 
Scriptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to be employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father — a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the un-Biblical character of the word opooitrios. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicepliorus as well 
ns the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci probantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-ealled theologies 
biblica, out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modern theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
torn from their context i 9 not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself hut slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is hound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context — upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
somewhat different when P. Lobstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaemeron 
(the ‘ six days ’ in Gn I). Wbat was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn 1. This was the case everywhere — an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had tom 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred hook, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modem times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only. claim was that it seemed to him to be 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the Wurttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn irom the apocry- 
phal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
Saviour to he a docetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea ; hut the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time hearer of the aeon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In eomhination the effect was 
more potent. Not the Arian hut the Nestorian 
Christology indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monopliysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modern. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (+1740) said of it : 

‘Hie liber esfc in quo qu;orit sua dogmata quisque, 
invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 

But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘ Enlightenment 5 it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2 , p. 612). 

Though the authority of the Bible is concerned 
chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 689). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along Avith the precept a 
Dei there appear the consilia evanqelica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as Avell as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material power in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the tAvo swords (Lk 
2238). The Papal bull in Avhich Leo X. banned 
Luther’s doctrine (loth June, 1520) begins Avith 
references to Ps 74 22 80 13 . Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VII. 3 ), 
until, Avith the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing ground. This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner v'alue of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


Literature. — On the proof from Scripture : Hamack, Don 
mengesch.3 ii. G8-82 ; Th. Schermann, ' Die Gesch. der do-nmt. 
Flonlegien vom v.-viii. Jahrh.’ in TU, new ser. xiii. 1, 1901 • 
F. Kropatschek, Das Schriflprincip in der luther. Kirehe i’ 
1905 ; C. Stange, Was i$t Schriftgemass } 1904 ; H. H. Wendt' 
System der christl. Lehre, 1907, pp. 25-58 ; P. Lobstein, Btuiei 
eur la doctrine chrit. de Dieu, 1. 1907 ; W. Newton Clarke The 
Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 1905 ; E. Haupt, Die Ikdeut. 
derh. Schriftfurden evangelischen Christen, 1891 ; J. H. Thayer! 
The Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 1801 ; Er. Stave 
Der Einfluss der Bibclkritik auf das christl. Glaulienslebcn, 
1903 ; J. Wordsworth, The Devotional Study cf Holy Script, 
in reference to the Higher Crit. of the NT, 1902 ; M. Reischle, 
Was kann und soil uns die Bibel sein i Wartburg, 1904, p. 03 ff. ; 
U. Muhs, DieKritikund die Stellung zur h Schrift (1905); 
W. B. Carpenter (Bishop of Itipon), illy Bible, 18S4, Germ, 
tr. by L. Pfeiffer, 1902. Of. art. Apologetics, vol. i. p. 621. 

IV. Biblical Studies.— i. Methods.— Much 
against the original intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
a book which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knoivledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics Avere the first to handle it in this 
scientific Avay, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
Avas interested more in philosophy than in history. 
Great as Avere the services Avhich Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he Avas not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy ahvays main- 
tained the upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the blind Didymus of Alexandria, Avhose 
interest in exegesis Avas greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exege tical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures Av r ere 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there Avas established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it Avas sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘ansAvers to corre- 
spondents ’ ( Erotapolcriseis , Quccstiones) that Bible 
instruction Avas carried on. The services oi 
the monasteries in this connexion Avere of more 
value to the ascetic vieAv of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3 ). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries Avere for long 
the only places Avliere the study of the Bible Avas 
fostered. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts Avere 
taken for handier use (e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, etc.), and these Avere 
made into neAV compilations. Pupils Avere taught 
the Bible. It Avas all very elementary, but it 
nevertheless supplied the means by Avhich, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to the Rule of 
St. Basil and its reneAval by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be appointed Avho would instruct 
priests and others in the Bible (in sacra pagma). 
In the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind Avas 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West — the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno — it Avas the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start Avith, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities Avhen the 
mendicant friars — the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans — joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones biblical Avere de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience — as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bihle instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In 1 an- 
there Avas a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor bad to lecture 
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cursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as a stepping-stone to the 1 sentences.’ Roger 
Bacon ( Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

All this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchlhon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,’ i.e. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia biblica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen hack into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible -exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
lime the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
■within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Deus’ 
of Leo xm. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to show that the Roman 
Church has always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 

LrnsiuTcnr-— Denifie, Die Universitaten des Miltelalters, 
I8S5 ; G. Kaufmann, Gesch. tier deutsehen Universitaten, 1888- 
90; Hastings RashdaU.TAe Universities of Europein thcMiddle 
Ages, 1895 ; Saul, Das Bibelstudium xm Predigerorden , 1902 ; 
Felder, Geseh. derxHssenschafll. Sludien im Franciscanerorden, 
1901; F. Falk, Die Maimer Uochschute lt,77 und ihr Lehrstuhl 
fur Bibelkurule, 1899, Bibelsludien Bibelhandschriften und 
mbeldrucke in Maim, 1901, and Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, Hire Kenntniss und ihre Verbreilung, 1005; N. 
Peters, Papst PiusX. und das Bibelstudium, 1900 ; A. S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Study, 1897 ; W. F. Adeney, II mv to read 
the Bible, 189G ; M. L. G. Petrie, Clexcs to Holy Writ, 1892. 

2 . Textual criticism. — When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must he admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g. Ex 17 u in 
Barn. 12 9 ; Justin’s citation of Pa 96 10 in Dial. 
72-73 ; Ps 37 w and 60° in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1903), In the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn 1 , 1 Ti 3 16 , He 2 9 etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided hy the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
os we find in Irenraus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13 18 (adv. Haer. v. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, “the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must he 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschickte der Hexapla,’ in GGN, 1903, 69311'.). 
vol, n . — 38 


There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Different places developed 
different texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions hy the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome \Prccf. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of Hesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
phiius, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 
Rahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combining, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere m these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7 W in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8“ in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5 7 in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshittii, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on tho one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene toxt, without, however, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labonrs of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of tho old versions, of which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go hack 
to the original. In tho West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; hut none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria biblica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of 'copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy hy Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara ; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro ; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
tho renown of the stadium, generals than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXX is 
concerned, _ the Complutensian, the Aldino, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the textus jam ab omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of gathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52) ; the Saxon Chr. 
Fr. Matthsei, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87) ; the Dane Andr. Birch (1788) ; and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among then; the Sinaitic (R) found in 
1844 and 1859. He made new editions of 21 MSS,+ 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wurttemberg theologian Joh. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his method of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Sender of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church — a course con- 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Textkrit. Studicn sum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS : it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent, with certainty instead of that of the 16th. 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whoso great service was that they overcame the 
scruples of conservative English theology in 
Bpito of Dean Burgon’s violent attacks. Their 
carefully elaborated method was considered bv 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. R. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus receptus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. H. A. 

* O. von Gebhardt, CeniraJM.f. Bibliothtinctsen, xv., 1S98. 

1 C. It. Greporr, PrryUnomrr.a, 2517. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the strongly 
conservative author. A new textus receptus, liow- 
ever, was and must be an impossibility. With 
fine instinct Hort himself called special attention 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more tnorowdi 
investigation of the history of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai lirst 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Julicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism wns not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A. D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
possess the text of the 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson]; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Jiabbinica Bombergiana, ii., Ven. 1525-26). Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretio 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, nnd several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. While editors down to 
Delitzsch-Bacr and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haunt, SBOT, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, Bib!. Eeb., 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and wbat value is to be attached to tn« 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day', excellent work bns 
been done, especially by English scholars, mem 
are, e.g., the new' Oxford editions : the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (18S9 ff.), the 
Peshitta by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), tho Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Horner (189S 11.), 
while Cambridge provides us with the Sepfoagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (H >06 ff), theOld 
Svriac Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1 904), the Pesbit 
Psalter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. _ Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

Literature.— Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
II. 3); Hammond, Textual Criticism, 1894 ; M. R, Vincent, 
A History of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899 ; Kenyon, 
Handb, of Text. Cm. of the NT, 1901 ; E. Ruegc, Hie NTliche 
Textkritik seit Laehmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Hath. Briefe, 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
Evangelxen, 1899; H. Strack, art. ‘Massorali’ in PP.ES xii. 
393 ; Cbr. 0. Ginsburg’, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical ed. 
of the Beb. Bible, 1897 ; R. Kittel, liber die Nclioendigleit und 
Itoglichkeit einer tieuen Attsgabe der hebr. Bibcl, 1901 ; Paul 
de Lagarde, Ankxlndiaung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech. 
Ubersctzung des AT, 18SG; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Introd. 2 , 1902 ; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1901, 1907; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studicn zum NT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Goltz, 'Eino textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. 
Jahrh.,’ TV, new ser. ii. 4, 1899; S. Berger, Hist, dc la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. DeniSe, ‘Die Handschnften der Bibel- 
korrektorien des 18 Jahrh., ’ Arch./. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
llittclalters, iv., 1888. 

3. Higher criticism. — Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discovery ; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the different periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is hound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modem 
instances may be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
IConig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity iB its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Murntorian Fragment, e.g., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hernias, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Homan tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the. gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual hooks of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
C;esarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its col lection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (f 1599) was done in this medimval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however much they may subject it 
to examination. 

• Tv 6 C criticism ^be ancient Church proceeded 
m the first place not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘AJogi’ rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gains declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion — adopted among the very latest scholars 
— that there were two Johns -working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the iiypotbesis or an inter- 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis — law and grace — took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemteus, Ep. to Flora ; Hamack, SB A W, 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT [e.g. Is 45’, Lk 6 43 ; Ex 3» Lk 10 4 ; 
2 K 2 23t -, Lk 18 l5I, )> so inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monnrchian Prologues deal with 
the differences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. TIE i. 72 ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof fiom prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like CelBUs, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out _ inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
im pression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often offer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by AuguBtine himself, whose de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
50: the harmonizing of Jn 19 14 , ‘the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 15“, ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties — often very subtle 
ones— in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the_ explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later by Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Quacstiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians. 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously taken over later by the Protestants, and furthei 
entertained they were at once condemned as developed and extended. Dgen and Hupfeld (1853) 
heresy. The Manichteans, who continued the discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the spite of its great significance for the understanding 
tendencies which were gathered together under of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the name of Catharists. Even -within the Church the age of these sources between the school of 
itself rationalistic views -were to be found. In the Ewald and that of Reuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt ll 29 — a piece of un- a secondaiy matter compared with the fact 

S aralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
eclared that the Gospel, like other books, con- different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop, tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Strack no longer 
nnv lasting effect. refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
criticism. They were no longer content only to now been made that- not only does Haupt’s 
hand down Patristic references, but they also — ‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
[Annotationcs and Paraphrases) — attached real but learned and popular new translations like 
importance to them. It is this that enables us those of Kautzscn (1894), ICuenen, Hooykaas, 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of the Canon Rosters, and Oort (1897 ff.) exhibit them also to 
(1520 ; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz books like Schlatter’s Einleitung in die Bibcl 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical (Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
to Eusebius’s homologumerut and antileg omena. principles of this criticism as the result of the 
Quite diffeient was Luther’s position (see III. 3). latest investigation. 

In his case literary and historical considerations Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch, 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith The method spread automatically to the other 
that was the decisive element. The books which historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely while in the case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in books, especially Isaiah, but also some of the 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
sense and another not. According to this view, unities; so, too, the poetical books. Job, Ecclesi- 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘Psalms of 
united authority of the Apostles was lost sight of. David ’ themselves confess that they do not all 
It was the last step in what may be called the come from his pen, and the fact was always 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestm in his day 
did not admit this result, but identified the pi in- connected some of them with princes of the 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary Maccabsean dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. in the Psalms as there was of Moses m the 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are m 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
possessed the power and the right to make an which we owe to the comparative history of 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. religion, will lead to many modifications (nr. 
Gradually the line which he drew disappeared, Baentsch, Alloriental, u. israelii.^ Mon otheismus, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
within the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists method which is to be followed are established 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s (E. Kautzsch, A bri-ss der Gesch. des A T Schnj turns 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from [a supplement to his translation], 1894). 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
former. itself from the OT more and more for a century, 

The new pei iod of Biblical criticism began about the topic which has received most investigation 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. 00 ia 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it as any literary relationship between the Uosp 
on the one hand by the pains which Catholics was thought of in former times, the view mo 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of widely taken was that of St. Augustine, tnat t 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the order observed in the Canon was also the historic 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of order. With astonishing rapidity, however, van 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. possibilities were now put to the test : (1) the 
The new feature was that it was no longer the of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, ' ' . 
traditions about the separate books that were common source, and (3) independent use 01 
made to speak, but the books themselves. Richard tradition. Gradually a combination ot 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible various hypotheses emerged as n , ir i 

text ; Astruc, Louis xiv.’s physician, bv his dis- solution, viz. the use of Mark by Mattne 
covery of the two strata distinguished by separ- Luke, -with the addition of a common sourc , 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the much drawn from oral tradition. In matte 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the detail this leaves room for any number & 

Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was gestions, and science can hardly come to 3 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
principle has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of _ genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the I9th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
i.c. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined tlieir attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and liis school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development _ of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, upon Hegel’s philosophical scheme or the 
movement of ideas through thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them effective factors m the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Jiilicher, Kruger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
liquet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2_Cor. is still keenly' 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro et contra ! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly’ this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
— an instrument which is not yet by anv means 
worn out. 


Literature.—' The Ancient Church: K. J, Neumann, Hip- 
polptus von Horn, 1902, p. 114 ft. 

The Middle Aces: H. Reuter, Gesch. der relia. Mtfklhruna 
itn Mittclalter, 1875-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, The Founders of OT Criticism, 
ISOS •, W. Robertson Smith, seel, i; H. Hoizingcr, Einleit. 
in den Uexatevch, 1893 ; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Crit. of the 
Hezatmch, 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr. von Huge! (Cath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hezateuch, 1893 ; 
J. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1907 ; W. G. Jordan, Bill. 
Criticism and Modem Thought, 1909 ; H. S. Nash, The Hist, of 
the Higher Crit. of the NT, New York, 1900 ; L. Pullan, NT 
Criticism, 1907 ; H. Holtzmann, Lchrb. der Einleit. in das 
NTs, '1897 : A. Jiilicher, An Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1901; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr.. Edin. 
1S37-SS ; Th, Zahn, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909. 

4. Exegesis. — All criticism, higher and lower, 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literaiy criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis^ as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature m former times. 

We have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
plain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
kinds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic noumcnon and 
phainomcnon. Thus it comes about that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramundnne world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum (Jn 2 U ) as referring to the descent of 
the reon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the twelve icons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a method 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. It 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
greatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text tilings which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory’ lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
pliilus and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
docians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a_ section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antioclienes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsnestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Antiochene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher. Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
quite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter kclt i&xyv, it assumed 
quite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Nestorians. We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar- 
Hebraeus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Instituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origeu ; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana. Tychonius and Eucherius 
■wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 

E ractice, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 

ut the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the period of catenae, that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named ; then 
the names were omitted ; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression — at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, differ from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 

‘ litera gesta docet ; quid credos ailegoria ; 
moralis quid a gas ; quo tendas anagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
consequences. For example, Lk 2 21 means (1) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
<the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, tne 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
{Leg. aur. 13). This method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the better, provided only that by a good 
partitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 

* Kibn, Theodor von Mopsuesiia und Junilius Africanus alt 
Sxsgeten, 1S80 


certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his Interprctatio nominum hcbraic- 
orum, and Isidore’s Etymologica, though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many of the monasteries tauriit 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew schofar 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Qiiam notitiam 
linguae Hehraicae habucrint Christiani medii ccvi 
temporibiis in Gallia, 1893). Roger Bacon (fc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians (Opus 
min. 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy -with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (t 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
came the Neo-Platonic delight in mystery. The new 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
effect is seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be prepond eratingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
sit ion, arrived, in theory at least, at a 

3 historical exegesis, whose aim was to 
sh clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the .Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It •was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse.. Every- 
where great enterprises were called into life, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but tne 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to. become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its. spirit, ana 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter o 
rejoicing that this idea is. gaining ground am<mg 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact to 
more attention is given now than formerly w 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
aesthetic questions receive consideration. At u 
same time the beauty of the Bible will ne e 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation, of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
is not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages ( c.a . Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB , ext. vol. 
484 H.) in connexion with the investigation of 
mediteval compilations (Ueinrici, art. ‘ Catenen ’ in 
PEE 8 , iii. 764 ff. ; H. Lietzmann, Catenen, 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarian Grcec. Catalogue, 
1902; M. Faulhaber , Die Prophetcnkatcncn, 1899; 
J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
Schonbach, tlber einiqc Evangclienkommentare des 
Mittclalters, 1903 [S)VAW, cxlvi.]; Ed. ltiggen- 
bach, ‘Die iiltesten latein. Koinmentare zum 
Hebriierbrief,’ in Zalm’s Forschungcn, viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J.Haussleiter, VictorinvonPcttau, 1900; A.Souter, 

• The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad, ii.] ; H. L. 
llamsay, ‘ Le Commentaire de Papocalvpse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in RHLR, 1902). Notwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of mediteval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa, see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PRE 3 xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modem exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Criticisacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1609) and Starke 
(1733 11'.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Dolitzsch 
(1801 ff.) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zockler (1884 ff), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dillniann, etc., 1841 ff), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892 ff) and of 
Marti(1897 ff.). For the NT wehave Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its now editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, andothers),andde'Wette’sshortexegetical 
handbook (1836 ff), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text- book (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to bo published by Zahn in 
1903 ff. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff) and J. P. Lange 
(1867 ff); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speaker’s Commentary (1871 ff), the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff), the International Critical Commentary, 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 ff), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s Expositor's Bibit (1895 ff). 


France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1S74-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctac, by the Jesuits Comely, 
ICnabenbauer, and Hummelaner (1886 ff.), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Biblique 
by v igouroux (1881 ff ). 

Literature. — Ed. Reuss, Gcseh. der h. Schriften des JVIH, 
1SS7, pp. 574-070 ; L. Diestel, Gcseh. des AT tn der christl. 
Eirehe, I860; H. Holtzmann, ‘Daa Problem der Gesch. de; 
Aiialorrimfr' Pwf.wTiriVf. 1RRHV fr. Hpiiirirl. nxtk 


Auslegung’ ( Heidelberger Festschrift, 16S6); G. 
‘Hermeneutik,’ in PRES vii. 718-750; F. W. 
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oj Interpretation ( BL , 1885), 18SG ; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, 1003 ; H. Declient, Herder und die aesthet. 
Bclrachtung der h. Schrifl, 1001 ; Eb. Schrader, Dio Keilin- 
sehriflen und das AT, 3rd ed. by H. Zitnmern and H. 
Winckler, 1003; A. Jeremias, Das AT ini lAchte des alien 
Orients’*. 1006, Babplonisches im NT, 1005; H. Gunkel, 
Hum religionsgcschichtl. Verslandnis des XT, 1003; E. von 
Dobschiitz, Der gegenwartige Stand der NT Exegese, 1006; 
J, Weiss, Die Aufgabcn der NT Wisscnschaft, 1003. 

5. Biblical sciences. — Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and arclueology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modem achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the early Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementaiy character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, 8 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
probably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
It is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 
graphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
kind ( Eusebius' Works, vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus= 
rich ns), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Many of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such ns we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
PlmlesiuB, Baltli. Tournaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Coptes du 
Music . . . d Leyde, 1897 ; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc. Iii. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script. 
Sacrae, which may perhaps have come from Chry- 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitulationes. 
Tim Jlypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Cliristianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (PG cvi,). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani, probably a Gallic 

S roduct of the 5th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Taurus about 840 (ed. Hamack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent, what was called 
the ArsMcmorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to he 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church Histori/ of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribus, to which must 
he added the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S., 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Procemiorum liber and 
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dc Ortu et Obitu Patrum. On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (inroOlaeis, argumcnta, 
praefationcs). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, growing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
' Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
clcraywyij eh ris Oelas ypatp&s (c.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to wliat we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta rcqularia 
divmae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (551), the Liber dc VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tyclionius Afer, Augustine’s dc Doc- 
trina Christiana, bk. iii. , the Formulcc Spiritalis 
Intellcgentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, and similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3 ), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
history, it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, dc Civitate 
Dei. The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historiascholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (f 1179), 
and the Speculum historialc of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It ivas not till within modern times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations ivere 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and arclimology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Reuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (f 1629 ; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(+1750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (+1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the work of Gesenius 
(+ 1842) this combined -with the statistical to pro- 
duce a system winch was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (+ 1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (+ 1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(+ 1637, Franecker), Sal. Glassins (+ 1656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (+ 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Ernesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1895, Ncuc Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908). In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition "with theologians in this 


field (F. Blass, Grammatik, 1896; E. Norden, 
Anlike Kunstprosa, 1S98 ; Thumb, Die griech. 
Sprache im Zcitalter des Hellcnismus, 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra, the course has been the 
same. The llicrozdicon of Sam. Bochart (+1667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modern archceological method 
w'hich we find in our newer Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archaeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archaeology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 

It is ow’ing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutsclier Paliistina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
wanning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons os well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic Times (Weizsacker, 
Knopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoveries and 
the clearer knowledge which we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, ana threatens, under 
the influence of the modern positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, w r e have the treat- 
ment of the ‘ history of salvation ’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘ Biblical Introduction ’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18th cent, that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
histoncal criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, w r as superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3 ), wdiich acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apocrypha by Hennecke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of K. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s History of Hebrew Literature, 
1907 ; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Hamack, 1893, and G. Kruger, 1895). Con- 
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trariwise oil the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literatureof the Orient and Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
m Kullur dcr Gegcnwart, i. S 2 , 1907 ; Gunkel, ib. i. 7). 

The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at the modern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its effects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study j no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped ; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Literature.— G. Hoberg, Uberblick ilber die Entwickl. u. den 
Fortsehritt der bill. Wissenschaften auf christl. Roden von ihrem 
Anfang an bis zur Jctztzeit, 1902 : C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction : H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. dcr 
hisl.-krit. Einleit. In das NTs, 1892, 1-10 ; Jlilicher, Einleit, in 
das NT <3, 1900, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology : B. Stade, Bill, Thcol, des AT, 
1905, i. 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der FT Thcol., 1S97, i. 6-22. 

History of Biblical Archreology : W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hcbraischen Archaol., 1891, pp. 15-24. 

History of Biblical Philology : Winer's Grammatiks, revised 
by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-15. 

There is os yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lcscn und Deuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus : C, Hasc, Gesch. 
Jesu, 1870, pp. 150-174, more objective than A, Schweitzer’s 
Ron Reimarus zu Wrede, 1900, which la dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature in the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
Jahresberieht, founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Krliger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz ; NT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische Rundschau, ed. by W, Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller— since 1897. 

, In place of the J ahrbueher fUr Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 

Ewaid (1849-1865), and similar publications, such as Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fiir t vissmschafll. Theologic, 1858-1907, we now 
have the Zeitschr. fur AT Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. fiir die FT Wissenschaft -und die 
Kundedes Urchristentums, by E. Preuschen, 1900— a testimony 
gie progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies in especial the Joum. of Bibl. Lit. (1830 ff.) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 IT.), and in Britain the Expositor, 


187511., the Expository Times, 1S99 ff., and the Interpreter, 
1905 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Bibligue, by Lagrange, 
1892; in Germany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1895 ff., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of GSttsberger and J. 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopasdio form the whole material is offered at an 
earlier stage by G. B. Winer, Biblisehes RealworterbJ, 18471.; 
D. Schenkel, Bibcllexicon, 1869-73 ; E. Riehm, Handicorterb. 
des bibl. Altcrlums, 18S4, 2nd ed. 1893-94 ; Wm. Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1 863 (Amer. ed. Smith-Hackett, 1892 ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. f., ed. Smith-Fuller, 1S93); J. P. Migne, Scrip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, Real- 
ensyetopadie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 1SS3 ff. 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works." Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fiir Prot. TheolJ, 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellexieon, by P. Zelleri, 1893; 
H. Guthe, Furzes BibelwSrterbuch, 1903 ; J. Hastings, Diet, 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, 1900-08, 
and Diet, of the Bible, in one vol., 1909 ; T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. Vigonroux, Diet, de la 
Bible, 189511.; Jewish Encyc. 1901 ff.— an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained In our time. 

Y. The Bible if Divife Service.— The 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the book from which the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a book to he 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and all other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book with voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Literature. — A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Public Worship of the Church, 1903. 

i. Reading. — The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole hooks. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law with 154 parashiyOth was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It is to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about the reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the airofifijpoveipaTa rwv itroffrihiov (i.e. 
the Gospels) and the cruyypdppara rdv E-po^ijruii' (i.e, 
the OT — or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words, Apocalypses, that ho means?) 
fitxpu tyxwpe'i (Apol. i. 67). These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perimps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘ donee totus populus congregetur,’ Can. 
Jlipp. xxxvii. 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customaiy in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than the OT hooks and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 5 s7 , Col 4 16 ), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13 23 ; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev l 3 22 18 ; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4. 3). In the beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this w'as twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5tli cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement {Cocl. Alex. ; cf. the Syr. 
Codex, dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas ( Codex Sin. ), and Athanasius makes Wis. , 
Sir., Est., Jth., Tob., Dulache, and Hermas into a 
special class of avayivwoKbneva. (Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 
On the other hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 [?], Can. 59 ; Carthage, 397, Can. 39 ; Westcott, 
. 540) — a step specially directed against the intro- 
uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichaeans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
v'as never quite adhered to in the mediaeval 
Church. So early as the 4th cent, the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39 : ‘ lieen t autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversani eorum dies celebrantur ’ ; Liturg. 
Gall. PL lxxii., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious — as, e.g., in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 5) — 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of neretical falsification 
{Deer. Gelas. v. 16, Preusclien, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 
passions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 
legends (Augustine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read [de Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in cTiurch with these books of legends ana 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of tne choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem (Itin. Hieros., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, viii. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom : ‘ legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ {Praescr. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Hcer. 51, Monog. 12, adv. Contes, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church {Epist. xxxiv. 4, 
xxv.). Three readings — Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel — are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL lxxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 If.) and in 
Spain {Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
tolana, i., Liturg. Mozarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced^ to two— Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacramentarium Greqorianum {PL lxxviii. 25). 
The order followed— Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
[Harnack, ‘ liber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 57 ff.)), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter {Canon. 
Apost. ii. 57 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read {Peregr. Silviae, p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361 ; Isidore, de Offic. eccl. ii. 14, PL Ixxxiii. 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Belimdis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. The laudes (‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles {Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622). 

Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
{Lectiones annuce, Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii. 
22) ; in Easter week. Job (pseudo -Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103 ; Ambrosius, PL xvi. 1040) ; on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the Apocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19) ; on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
xxxviii. 1156; Fulgentius, PLlxv. 9031.). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the GoBpel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97 ; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read ; in Spain 
during this season the Apoc. of J ohn (Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PL lxxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTW, 1909, pp. 9011’., 175 if. 

The Euthalian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for the Epistles of the NT in 57 
dmyvdxreis (see G. Rietscliel, Lehrb. der Liturgik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom (Joh. Horn. 57, 1, PG lix. 
311) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to be suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Vir. ill. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Musebus of Marseilles (f 460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. _ It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apolhn. 
Sidonius (Ep. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sabbato- 
hyriaka : besides the lectio continua _ for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a_ great 
many Gr. MSS ; cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritik , , l. 
327ff). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more geneiauy. ft 
was this usus Bomanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand, and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. These have not ceased even in modem 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
oven in the churches of Germany. In 1898, e.g., 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for .Rhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin ( Percgr . Silviae, p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. (?], 
C. Schmidt, TU, new ser. ii. 4 b , 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine sendee. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony (Vita, 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chancehearing 
of Mt 19-'. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say ‘ Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13 13 
( Confess . viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19 29 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him (Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Babylas the actor 
(Mosclios, PG Ixxxvi. 2S80), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arium Constantinopolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tongue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none of this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13tli cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
beiore and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintclligibility, and returned to the principle of 
tlie ancient Church. 

LiTEJunmE.— P. Glaue, Die Vorlcsung heil. Schriften im 
Goltcsdicnst, 1006; E. Ranke, Perikopensystem, 1847; Scrive- 
ner, art. ‘ Lectionary ’ in Smith-Oheetham, DCA ii. 65011. ; G. 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik, i. 1000, 2232.: W. Caspari, 
art. ‘I’erikopcn, 1 in Piii't xv . 131-169 ; artt In ExpT from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1007. 

2 . Preaching. — The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lie 4 17 “'). According to Justin (Apol. i. 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preuschens ZNTW 
iii. 206 ff.; cf. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Cresnrius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theoplianes Keramens. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio saneti evangelii quam niodo, fratres, 
audivimus . . .’ At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post ilia verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postilla, ‘postil,’ 
was applied to collections of Bermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases these sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides bis commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Deut., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Cliron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb. — altogether close 
on 500, In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole hooks of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals with some theme that has often very 
little connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels {Rev. Ben. xix. 30), 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891 ; cf. A, Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 450), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
e.g., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Nazianzns at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 529 ff.). 
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Gennadius ( Vir. ill. 100} boasts of the extraordinary- 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliarium of Paulus 
Wamefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliac Tolctanacrf sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones dc tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Chinch year) and dc 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g, by 
Hildebert of Tours (f 1134), Bonaventura (+1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbartof Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many OrientnFchurches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do without it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 
popular preaching, and especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(+ 1272) ; the German preaching of the mystics and 
popular men like Tauler (+13G1) and Geiler of 
Kaysersberg (+ 1510) ; and in England Richard 
Rolle of Hampole (+ 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-book, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue [e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kogel, m association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 fl.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the effort is made to exhaust the text 
is far as may be. 

* F. WiCRand, in Bonwetsch-Secberg, StudU n znr Gesch. dtr 
Theol. u. Kirche, i. 2. 

i G. Morin, A need. Hareds. i. 1893. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-clasB by way of supplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicum directed by Spener and A. H. Francke) 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

Liteiutoiib.— H ering-, Gesch. der Predigt, 1897; Schian, in 
PlilPxv. 023-747 ; Altaeutsche Predigten, ea. A. E. Schdnbach 
8 vols. 1880-91 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. aer deulschen Predigt im 
UUtelaller, 1879; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis Duther, 1892-90 ; F. Landmann, ‘ Das Pr«- 
digtwesen in Wcstphalen in der letzten Zeit des Mittelnitcrs 1 
( Vorrc/onnationsgcschichtl . Forschungen, i.), 1900; L. Pfleger, 
Gesehxchu des Predintwesens in Strassburg, 1907 ; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im 1UJ ahrhundcrl, 1903 ; C. Clemen, Predint und 
billischer Text, 1900 : E. Blndemann. Die Bedeutung des AT 
/ dr die Christl. Predigt, 1880 ; A. Melnhof, Die Wichtigkeitder 
Bibelstundc fdr das Gemeindeleben nnd ihre zmcl.-massige Ge- 
staltung, 1903 ; E. C. D organ, A Bistort/ oj Preaching, 1905; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3 . Catechetics. — Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, haring 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenteus entitled els M5(i& 
rod avoaroXiKov Kgp&yparos [TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem dnring the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction [Perear. Sil- 
viae, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, dc Catcchiz. ruaibus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
until the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate - 
chumcnorum ) ; they, indeed, were the ‘ hearers ’ 
{aKpowpcvoi). Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church [Cat. iv. 33 ff., PG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed (symbolum) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible-texts as proofs or is altogether couched m 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a mam 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Childien’s Services. 
The modern tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives ( Marchcn , Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the pedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled.. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history 0 
faith. The important feature is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith, i | ,e 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
I critical Biblical science sets religions instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. Catechisms and Catechization. 

Literature.— H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Geseh. des bibl. Unter- 
richts,’ in Mittheil. dcr Gescllsch. f. deulschc Erziehungs ■ und 
Schulacsch. 1904, Honatschrift f. d. hr chi. Praxis, 1904, 
and Evangelische Religionslekre, 1908 ; Caspar!, art. * Gesch. 
biblische,’ va PJlE 3, vi. 019-22; J. Hoffmann, Die h. Schrifl, 
tin Volks- und Scnullnich in dcr Vergangenheit, 1902 ; E. 
Chr. Achehs, Der Dchalog ale kntcchct. Lehrstdci, 1905 ; E. 
Kautzsch, Jhbeliaiwtmch. u. Religionsunterricht, 1900. 

4. Prayer and praise. — To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formula; — Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
— find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda, whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while — the difference is significant — the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psalms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are woilced in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of peisonal de- 
votion is dealt with in VI. 1 and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
part of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
In meetings of the Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by if-ah/sal, Ofivot, ySal wevnartKal 
(Col 3 16 , Eph 5 IS ) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
* Psalms of Solomon ’ from the period subsequent to 
B.c. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co 14 ,5 - :s as well 
as Pliny’s statement ‘ Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 3 16 , Kev ll 15, 17 '- IS 101, 15 3f - 
jgu. 6. 6fr._ u u t these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel (Magnificat l 46<r -, Bmcdictns l 6Sar -, 
Nunc Dimittis 2-' sfr -, Gloria 2 11 [cf. 19 33 ]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pis tig Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Mnratorian Fragment 
mentions *Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. ( Paed . iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to Tepress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the Westlaid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 
gregational worship. At this time, however, a 
tendency made itself felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 


[151 J Psalms, the 9 [10] ipSat, cantica : Ex 15, Dt 32, 
1 S 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Allans, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod. 363 [?J, 
Can. 59 : Sri 08 Set louortKoiis tpdXftous XlyeeOat tv 7-5 
StCKX-gtrlq. oiiol dkavSvtcrra fhfiXta ; cf. Theodoret, JIE 
ii. 24 [19], iii. 10[6], iv. 22 [ID]). Th eApost. Cons tit. 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidio psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole history of Church 
praise. The more severe of these adheres to the 
Biblical psalms. They formed thebasis of medireval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks in the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhard t, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
is possible in the strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in the meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘ conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to be said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm ; cf. e.g. Luther’s 
‘ Ein feste Burg 3 with Ps 46 and ‘ Aus tiefer Not’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 
tage when compared with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modem sects. Instead of any 
opposition _ between Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

Literature.— P. Drews, art. ‘Liturai«cheFonneIn f ’tn PEE 3 
xl. 545-557: F. H. Chase, ‘The lord's Prajer in the Early 
Church,’ TS i. S, 1891; Ed. van der Galtz, Das Gelet in der 
alt. Christcnheit, 1901; P. Wagner, *Uher Psalmen und 
l’salmengesang im chnstl. Altertum,’ in Rom. Quartalschr. 
xii. 1898, 245-279; G. Rietschel, P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg, Fr. Nielsen, art. ‘ Kirchenlied,’ id 
PREs x. S99-443; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus, 1841 ff.; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum Christian - 
orum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta hymnica medii ae ri, 
1SS8 ff. : Pb. Wackernagei, Das deutsehe Kirchenlied, 1SG4 ff. ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tiimpel, Das deutsehe evangelische Kir- 
ehenlied des THenJahrh. 1904 ff. ; Fr. Spitta, ‘ Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,' Die lAeder /slithers, 1905 ; Julian, Diet. ofHymno- 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

5. Biblical symbolism. — It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a great danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship ; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
■with the OT priestly and sacrificial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11 th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (+636), 
in his de Officiis ecclesiasticis, set the precedent of 
Testifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Rabanus Maurus, de Clericorum institutione, de 
Ecclesiastica disciplina ; Walafrid Strabo, do Ex- 
ordiisct incrementis rerum cccles . ; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationale divinorumofficior um; Honoriusof Autun, 
Sacramentarium). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient Christian basilicas (e.g. Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
system of Btatues, into groups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroco and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S. Pietro ai 
Monti m Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was formerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be effective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Diisseldorf with large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dolma, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family, tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed ivith verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
. has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible — in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed — that rules the whole Divine sendee. 

LmauTCES. — On Greek Mystasjo zy: F. Kattenbnscb, in 
fRE* xiii. 612-622; P. Drews. Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1900, 


p. 481 ff.; E. von Dobschutz, Byz. Zeitschr. xii., 1903, p. 559 (f .• 
F. E. Brigrhtman, JThSt it, 1903; J. Sauer, Spmbolik del 
Kirchengelaudes u. seiner Ausstatlung in der Auifassung det 
MtttelaUcrs, 1903 ; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der Hrchl. Kunst, 
1896-97, i. 3S3ff., ii. 22, 62ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kumt tn 
den Athos-Klostem, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, 'Kfeinasiat. 
Denkmaler ’ in Ficker’s Studicn iiber christl. Denkmaler, vi., 1D0S. 

VI. The Bible in private use.— i. The 
Bible in the Christian home. — The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘Die Bibel war die Fibel,’ 'The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures * from a child ’ (2 Ti 3 15 ). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk l 1 * 4 ). The passage 2 Ti 3 W 
applies not only to the public but also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, the number of Bibles to 
be found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof.. C. Bigg 
(The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of bis Churches. Polycarp ■writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12 l ) : ‘ Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris.’ We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
* mixed ’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Uxorem,u. 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Apostles (oh. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms : ' Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is. their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13 54 19 18 23 la ) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The morning - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2 14 , the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk 2 20ir \ The grace before meat, pre- 
served in Const. Apost. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48 IB , Ps 136“, 2 Co 9 s . The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter ; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Oral. 
33) ; husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another ns to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullmn, aa 
TJxorem, ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess, ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44 ; Cyprian, Ep. i. ad Donatum). Pamplnlus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, «« 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacre 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g., 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mb 5 10" bef 

the judge, and, when asked why he imd not obey e 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Ieb. 30 J) 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered : «a»a 
Christianus sum et tradere non licebat roagisq 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. Mart. s. irenae, 
Ensebins, Mart. Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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vtA mad* » pa Sari the Catholic* by the Donati*’*, 

* ^ rlut Uftditore* in persecutione mvinarum rerip. 
lornrum,' «a» kcerslv frit by tl.e former ns r.n attack 
t; [■«,;! Chrbtbnily. Ko disi-'u-ncc w made 
iater on vliffi Urn time of Con rantin'* t*egan to set? 
{j )f . tan**** ftrvaniirtg into t!>.o Christian Churche*, 
except that exhortation* to «>o {he Bible at homo 
were rendered more frequent hr the neglect of the 
cu*tam. Chry»o»tam a«timM tfi.it fib hearers jms- 
fc r n ft Bible, in which they run rend the tost nt 
homes if they do not, ho urges thorn to buy one. 
In tunny plnees a Bible »m* prolmhly In id out lor 
public lire. Tin: lending of sacred books was con- 
ridcred to lx' pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Tilde tool: a pnecially high place among the 
rirtne* and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which tbt«c people had with the Bible 
was really ft*tom»hing. The sermon* of t lie great 
preacher* of the time wore compos'd of Biblical 
nnntfttioni, and preachers counted tijKtn their 
hearer* to take note of nnd understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scene* of racrcd story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
nnd snimrstitiou* it may have l>een. The Anui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Htheria ?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passago of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the eoliap«e of the hncient civilisation 
r.nil the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought n decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came Units when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
hftpa in the Iwndoir of a great- ladv there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible nnd Virgil. 
The laity, whether prince or peasant, nnd even tho 
secular pric-ds, were illiterate. We hear complaints 
about the meagre acquaintance with tho Bildc to 
bo found even in the ranks of the clcrgv. Charle- 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing nt 
least the Cntechbin. Petrus Dummni (t 1072) nnd 
vincas Silvio (Pius II., tJ-tO-l) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect iriflnence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, nnd even that was slurred with 
much other material. It wan not till the 12th eent. 
that the j>cop!e again began to show n wide interest 
in the Bible a« such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by tbc Chtircli, and occa- 
sionally violently opjto o cd, continued nnd increased 
in intensity nnd extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology nnd piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circle* where Biblicbm went 
so far ns to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, r.rj., the prefaces— n 
puri.nu to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the (lor pel of Luke (l 1 **) iw sacrifices!. But 
though the Bible wns really the devotional l>ook of 
these circle* (Tlmma* h Kemp Geilcr of Kny-erx- 
l •erg on Jiiyht of the liilh), the circles them- 

selves Mere limited. Only few pa«-,e*«cd a Bible, 
fttuHhe attempts to makclt accessible to all in the 
adjoining room* of churches benefited on!v indi- 
viduals nnd heljsrd study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the' new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
l* 1 * pV * l«sik. 1 rent that p.-int mu' ard or. c can 
*>»ak of daily Bible-reading ns a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is tbc only* l**>k that many evangelical Christian* 
krs”-v, U i* their ntannsl of devotion, and still 
more their reading-hook. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, whit 5; follnwed the improvements 
cEcetei stj-oa printing, made its acquirement in- 
frevdrgly easy. At the rates time, however, 
competition Lnrrca*^!. Thu* we fmd that, idmal- 
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tarieous’y v jsh th* widest cirrnlat tor. ol the Bible 
ssidch lift* ever Ismn reached, tb.erc is a decline in 
the pious «*e of it. Here, however, there is this 
comfort to be laid to heart, that where it b read 
a really pious derire i* the motb e. Manv German 
Bibb >< fire wisely prefaced by A. H. Tranche’* 
fine * Knrrer Untcrrieht, wic mr.n die h. Sehrift 
ru Reiner wnhrcn KrUauung lr*eu rollc.’ Then 
r!*o the emplmiring of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special typo, which v.c find in many 
Bible*, is significant. Thex* nre the utterances 
in winch the t'jtirnnnhtm Spiritut Snneti inter- 
nun ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled poul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
nnd strength. We find this illn-trnttd in nt*. old 
family Bible mentioned by Jio.**e!btchor. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent, by hi- great-grand- 
father in four ditferent colours. ‘ What touched 
the rin of my heart : — Black. What inspired me 
to good : — Blue. What comforted me iti sorrow ; 
— Bed. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity Gold ’ fef. with this the Uos|wd* men- 
tioned nliove, p. 5S,V>, iielonpng to the 1 -Jtli cent, and 
written in four colours of ink. in order to bcc the 
difference lx? tween the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics ami its subjective treatment 
by tbc Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire, 
nient. An nmi-nally favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who wn-s certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there b little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in tho quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far ns 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation trith God, 1008, 114). 

1, rrrR*TVttr.— BxrtJctt ard Pe'rrs. Thr title far Iterv and 
S‘-*.C’c! t 3»*1X3; C. G. Montefior©, Tht Ihtt/ for 1 1 oita Jte'zdin?, 
no\ im 

2. Bible-reading by the laity.— In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to rend it were general. 
The idea characteristic oflate Judni»m, that certain 
Scriptures were to he confined to a select circle, b 
to l>e fotindonlvin the p«endo-Clementino Homilies 
— a fact which is to Ik: connected with the. sectarian- 
isms of Jewish Christianitv nnd esoteric literature. 
Elrowhore the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jcm-alcm, Ca'.erh. iv. 33). 
The racrcd Scriptures included tho*c which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat, Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Herma»). Bnt the canonical Scriptures were 
to lie within everybody's reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 
prevalent among the laity that tho reading of the 
Bible w-n« a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving tip of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to it* being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the commnnion cup. There came 
a time when laymen could notread, nnd when they 
had again learned tho art they wore not allowed 
to read the Bible. Thi« v.-as part of the medirsval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence npon 
ecclesiastical authority, and wa* based upon the 
idea cf the unfathomable:; cas of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. Th* traditional 
cxegr.ds ol the Church was the only means of ren'd,. 
ing the**, and the laity, left U> th"em*e!vc*. always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to he found, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent III. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary : the profiunditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana fidei were not for every 
man. Ex 19 13 was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion : the beast that touched 
Mount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, ana certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these — especially 
Albigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites — who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13th and 14th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Beguines were followed by occasional local 
prohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 
Mainz (1485), This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from their work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any geneial prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Reformation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the perspicuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious nnnd — the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological — and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which lecalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Deer, de editione 
et usu sacrorum librorum ) decreed, ad coerccnda 
petidantia ingenia, that the exposition of Holy 
Scripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consensus patmim (cf. Cone. 
Vatic., Sess. iii. Const, de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus, or 
the bishop of_ the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement IX., 
Const. Unigenitus, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 
Pius VI. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


reading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo xil. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, ana Pius ix., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
(e.g., Freemasons) as ejusmodi pestes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘ Society di San Girolamo ’ for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius X. is said 
to have been, before he took his place upon the 
Papal throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt m which it is now widely held. 

Literature. — C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. Untersuch. vom 
Gebrauch der h. Schnft water den alien Christen, 1770 ; T. G. 
Regelmaier, Gesch. dcs Bibelverbots, 1783; Leander van Ess, 
liber das notwendige und nutzliche Bibellesen , 1803-24 ; Malon, 
La Led. de la sainte Bible, 1846; F. H. Reuscb, Der Index 
der verbotenen Bucher, 1883-85 ; G. Rietschel, art. * Bibel- 
lesen,’ in DUE'S ji. 700 ; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchenlex 2 ii. 679 ff. ; R. C. Moulton, The Modem Header's 
Bible, 1007. 

3. The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles. 
— From the moment when the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn between 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. As a matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reading was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.g., a noble 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 
read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirers 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alcuin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of al 
difficulties. We possess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 

S er-book, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
orites passed days and nights in reciting 
psalms whicn they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodict 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studium ana 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [Acoemetas]). At the saine time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading 01 
Scripture was most practised. Not only were severa 
services held every day (or were provided for by tn 0 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some boon 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or lives so 
the monks. In the early period of the Mida e 
Ages the monasteries were the only places where 
the Scriptures were to be found. Only there was 
it known how to use them and communicate tnem 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of writing, rending, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired -with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis -which it laicl upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, e.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desidcria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Philobiblica . 1 At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich ‘ Prophecy 1 ; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wurttemberg and the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-ciicles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-leading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn l 1 to Rev 22 31 was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of lessons which are 
published by many societies (e.g., the Prussian Bible 
Society) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

Literature,— Falk, Bibel am Ausgangedcs MiUelalters, fiO ff. 
4 . Substitutes and favourite passages, — It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
passages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
Postils, and Books or the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historiale, ' History-Bible ’). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Patiperum (‘Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars j| femorandi, 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards the end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not -wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psaltcrium 
Pucrorum, a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine sendee, and of other im- 
portant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
Lord’s Player and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some diil'erence of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the mediteval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages theie were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles — that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom -liteiature. As has been 
recently notea, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(e.g., Sehleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mai k. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent., has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the (Esthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wiinsclie, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (0. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Religion s- 
geschichtl. Volksbiicher, and the more conservative 
Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, by Kropntsehek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
provide a general culture (Goesclien’s Sammlung, 
Teuhner’s Aus Natur und Gcistestuelt, etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 

Litrratuse. — A lzoor, Die dcutschen Plenarien im IS. und zu 
An fang dee 10. Jahrh., 1874 ; E. Reuss (S, Berg-er), art. ' Hig- 
torienliibcl,’ in PBE\ viii. 152-167 ; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel , 
1845: Enders, Die Schulbibelfrane, 1890; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und Hire Surrogate in der Volksschule, 1000 ; The Child’s 
Bible , 18S3 ; Rogers, School and Children's Bible, 1878 : J. G. 
Frazor, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1895; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innoccntium, 
1893, 1901. 

On the influence of Patillnlsm: C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex., 1880, pp. 53, 283/.; A. Hamack, Dogmen- 
gesch.n, 1. 129 ; E. Scrfass, Essai sur Vinfluence dtt paulinisme 
aanslcs rf ceils rcligicux, 1900; E. Langlade, Lcltdlcdcspsaumcs 
dans la vie rclinicuse, Caliors, 1005. 

5. The Bible and the Classics. — The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long process of 
civilisation. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (i.e. heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 
put on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Christian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles. Even in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, c.g., cli. ii., 
contains the following exhortation ; 

1 Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to find with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers ? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, beenuso theirs are the 
words of God, who alone fs wise ; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moscb ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keen entirely 
away from all strange things which are in opposition to these.’ 

Later we find the same way of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
theycommunicated the Greek philosophy — Aristotle 
and his commentators — to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, rvants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics (Ep. 22) 
— a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Or i- 
gen were steeped in Greek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarkable freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be observed in the whole school of Origen (cf. the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 


also writes a Christian symposium. Specially 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along with their heatlxen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanius, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent, sought to introduce the 
opular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
emitic element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would be a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Romance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Pliotius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the PalxeologL 
Arcthas, the Archbishop of Ccesarea (fc. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
tlxe Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (t c. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the sendee of the Church, an increasing 
Biblical element is found to colour. his views and 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such faniiliarity 
soon ceased. What little culture survived. the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Vffgu 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate tlie value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
eniperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitba of Gandersnenn 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13th cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from h ranee to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was t lie 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport 0 
the ancient religion as they understood it, an 
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some of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

IjiTKftATtip.K. — C. Neumann, Byzant. KuUurundRrnaissancc- 
kultur, 1003 ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Scholarship, 3 vols,, 
1000-03 ; G. Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulcn, 
oder lilstor. und christl. Kvdtur in Gallien wahrend des 6. und 
a Jnhrb.,’ in Raumer's Hist. Taschenbuch, 18GD; Zappert, 
Virgils Fortleben im Mittelaller, 1851 ; Comparetti, Vergilio 
net medio eco, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible. — Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Homan soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant. XX. v. 4, BJ II. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 
purpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
harvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book — still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East — and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head a3 the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharists. Prom the 4th 
cent, it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that n 
Christian who was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismnnic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method winch the Bornans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
l>ook {sortes legerc), and, in spite of the opposition 
which \t met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the materinl view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on its 
margin. Such queries could also he answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical effect of tne Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient ana 
modern times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Giirtringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Bhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to he brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (ScMa, 
fijayyAia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
had to face in the superstitions valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of ‘ Enlightenment'lmd nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, 'but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘ dipping’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes [fi.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse ; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 


I.rrKRATVKE.— For the ecclesiastical use ol the Gospels see 
St Beissel, Gcsch. der EvangelicnbUcher, 1000, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element ol super- 
stition : Kayser, ‘Gehrauch von Psalmen zur Zaubcrei,’ ZDMB 
xlii., 1SSS, 460; Hiller von Gbrtringen, SBAW, 1803, p. 682; 
N. Wilcken, APFi. 430 II. ; Knopf, Mitt. d. devltch. arehilol. 
Inst, zu Athen, xxv., 1900, pp. 313-324 ; Joh. Picker, PRE 3 
i. 460 ; E. von Dobschiitz, PEE 3 xviil. 637 ; E. Nestle, 
ZSTW vii. 06. See also art Bibliolatkt. 


VII. Tee Bible is tee life of tee people. 
— The Bible is pre-eminently the hook of religions 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

i. Bible and language.— The Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Hot only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise stilldoes, butin other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘manna,’ ‘Passover,’ 'Sabbath, ‘angel,’ 
‘devil,’ ‘Paradise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences — loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus membroruvi — has been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished : (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions — a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied the typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times (iraXtv 'Rptooias palverat, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the "Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘ speech of Canaan ’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases — the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
preachers of the ancient Church and moderns like 
Bossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modern 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Replcow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most modems 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

Liteiutorb. — R. v. Raumer, Die Einvnrbxngd.es Christen- 
turns \auf die althochdeutsche Sprache, 1845 ; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, liber den Einfluss der Bibcl auf deut. Sprache 
und Inti. 1856; P. Frdddricq, ‘Les Consequences de l’ivan- 
gdlisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le dfiveloppement de la 
langue maternelle despeuples convertis,’ in Bull, de Vacad. roy. 
de Belg. 1903 ; A. S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng. Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903 ; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864 ; C. von Kiigelg-en, Die 
Bibel bei Kant, 1904 ; E. Hijbne, Umfang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe's Faust, 1906 ; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Brolse, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Trdnel, L'ancien test, et la langue frariQaise du moyen dge, 
1904; G. Buchmann, Gefiiigelte Worte 21 , 1903. 

2 , Bible and views of the world and human 
life. — To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Hexaemeron. The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
philosophy as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
It was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, e.g., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool ( Table-Talk , Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 575) ; the Roman Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The ‘Enlightenment’ 
completed what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for moderns. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the eartn are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion — all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To eveiy pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and m. detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune ana misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to. the stature o- 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always .be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from different conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is . possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness, it is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Literature. — Van Eicken, Gcsch. und System dcr millet • 
alterl. Weltanschauung, 1SS7 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apelt, Die Reformation der Sternkunde, 1852 ; 
A. Deissmann, Jon. Kepler utid die Bibel, 1S95 ; L. Gunther, 
Kepler u. d. Thtol. 1904; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, Winkelmass und 
Zirkel,’ Monatshefte der Comeniusgeseilschaft, 190S. 

3. Bible and law. — Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collatio legum Mosaicarum cl 
Bomanarum was prepared (ed. Th.. Mommsen, 
1890; Collcctio librorum iuris antciustinianei, iii. ). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Grmco-Roman law. The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England. The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness (O. Th. ix. 40. 2) ; the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (C. Th. iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt 5 31f ') ; 
two witnesses are required (C. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19”). The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
* novels ’(t'.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scriplurae (e.g. Nov. clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring mortc 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Christian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne : keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 
present. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
astical idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only in the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave birth to the modem 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 5 M , Ja 
5 W ) among many sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 
prohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
from it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g., that 
we owe the abolition of slavery — not in the 1st or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

Literature. — Troplong, De Cinfiuenee dxt christianisme eur 
lc droit civil des Domains, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die burgerliche 
Gesclls. in der allrbm. Welt und ihre Umgcstaltung durch das 
Christentum, 1S57 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bigg-, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, 1905 ; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
Christi, or A Hist, of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze «. das Christentum, 
1891 ; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gotlesstaat, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morals l", 1809. 

4. Bible and art — Specially interesting is the 
powerful effect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life — lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in tne ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p, 583). 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous Joshua-roll in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes with 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a picture-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum, a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like tiiose which were made by 
Hans Behaui (1637) and Mich. Graff' (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
while the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long walls of 
the basilicas were picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, and at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the Bible that he could always find new and unused 
legends of the saints that entered into serious subjects for his etchings. He could always count, 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were moreover, upon their being understood at once by 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the bad rhyming to be met with, and literary re- 
loggie that Eafael executed his famous Bible in creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
fifty-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in and 5th cent. ). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from fluenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
favourite stories of the saints, as was the custom Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to be 
earlier. included here — the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and IGopstock’s 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
worlc of tlie doors of churches (S. Sabina m Rome, spiration, the images, and the expressions for which 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- tne greatest poets, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- the Bible. As a rule, Biblical poetry is epic, but 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
upon hangings for churches (vela), but also upon Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 

S rivate diaperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
liddle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- Xpiar&s Tr&ax uv (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
From the 15th cent, onward the crafts received and probably was never produced, not even the 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical Biblical and legendary compositions with which 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards aud presses the pious Hroswitha or Gandersheim (f 1001) tried 
of the 16th and 17th cents, show whole rows of to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, laity, brought the Bible-histoiy to the popular 
cease until the art of the ‘ empire ’ began to look eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
for themes in the Classics. The following period manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes patriarchs, and above all the life and bitter suffer- 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character, realism. Medievalism was naive enough simply 
The number of passages employed for illustra- to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain of costume and background. There was besides, 
branches of art a strict tradition came to be however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi- 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes astical drama and the reports which pilgrims 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more broughtabout the holy places of Jerusalem.* Here, 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
vestigate systematically the differences which mark element. A complete play (four days) begins with 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred by following the Church practice rather than the 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
is possible in this way to discover what acquaint- mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
ance with the Bible different periods possessed, not altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
only in regard to the artists who were dependent Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
the beholders upon whom the pictures — usually art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
explained by notes — produced tlieir effect. upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 

It must not be overlooked here that the subjects feels it to be a profanation. _ , 

were often drawn not directly from the Bible Protestantism possesses something which the 
but from some intermediate source or other. The more ancient period entirely lacked — the^Biblical 
peculiar choice of scenes which the early period of musical composition. The ‘Bible sonatas of Joli. 
Christianity made has been connected with their Kulinau (+1722) may be considered trifling, but 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the the oratorios of Heinr. Seliiitz (t 1672), J. oeo. 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the Bach (f 1750), and G. Fr. Handel (T 1759) have 
Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the attained to the most perfect aitistic rendering o 
Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- Biblical material. A distinction is marked y 
vided artists with their Biblical material. This the fact that while a Palestrina felt his tasic 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of be the creation of Masses and Requiems, t it 
C hrist ranging from the birth of the Virgin devoted their attention to Cantatas (1 sal ms) a 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Way 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate (f 1S09) and H. von Herzogenberg (+1900) ' J 0111 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly, them, they did it under Protestant mnuen . 
Then there was a different choice of scenes and When a Passion by Bach, _ with its moving a 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary between the recitatives, is compared wit i 
material was dispensed with, and in its place mediaeval Passion Play, the same difference m - 
much that had long been unobserved was utilized, us which we found in our comparison or the 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt, coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In tn 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his * E. von Dobschutz, Christusbilder, 253ff., 334 . 
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case, what we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Literatore.— E. Hennecke, Altchristl. Malerei und attkirchl. 
Lit. 1896 ; L. von Sybel, Die chnstl AntiU, i. 1906 ; F. X. 
Kranss, Gesch. der chrislt. Eunst, 1S9CIT. ; E. Mile, L’Art 
rcliq. du xiii' Slide en France, 1S9S ; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in ieonographic Monuments (Russ >; A. Wunsche, Sehbnheit 
derjhbel.1. 1906, p. S30 ff. ; H. Grimm, ‘Kaffael und das NT ’ in 
Prenss. Jahrb. lx. 18S3 ; The Gospels in Art: Life of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904; Petit de Julie ville, Les Mysllres, 
1880 : A. W. Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit.-, 1899 ; A. 
Hohifeld, ‘Die Altengl. KoIIektivmy sterien,’ Anglia, xi. 1889; 
K. Lange, Passionspiele, 1SS7 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. Each, 1873- 
80 ; F. Spitta, Die Passionen von Ileinr. Schiltz, 1880, and 
Handel und Bach, 1885 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays, 
1904 

5. Bible and hostile influences. — The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an impious spirit. AA'e 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
bv the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
VI. x) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
opposition to the Bible which characterizes modern 
‘Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. AVliat has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood still — to 
mention two things most widely assailed — to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13)1 They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 

i 'udgcs. They udll not cause any pious reader who 
Leeds God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modern 
‘Enlightenment.’ Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

Literature. — H. Kohler, Socialist. Irrlehren von der 
Entstehunn des Chrietentums, 1899; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schulz- 
und Trutzbuchlcin, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
religion. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential hook that ever existed,’ says 
Julicher (Introd. p. 2) ; and Harnack ( Reden und 
Aufsatze, ii. 168) speaks as follows : ‘It is enough 
to lefleet upon the Bible as the hook of the ancient 
world, the book of the Middle Ages, and— though 
not perhaps in the market-place — the book of 
modern times, AVhere does Homer stand com- 
pared with the Bible! AVhere the Vedas or the 
Qur’an! The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the. Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves. AVlienever a single individual — layman or 
theologian — has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others. what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been laised to a higher level.’ 

E. von Dobschutz. 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS.— See Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATRY This term usually means 

the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely .inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
• book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply aflect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we must lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

I. Historical survey. — Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.c. tlieir teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clems, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for tlieir private instruction and edification, 
the clerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of tlieir representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the hook, and the 
book that of the clerus ; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, hear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and tlint the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appiaised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later piocess, as will be shown by the following 
examples : — 

(o) The Vedas (which, be it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one generation to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the Brahmans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaier or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are ‘shnpen in the heart, brought forth 
bi the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin ; the gods 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in the 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
si stems winch recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the dminty, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas ‘The immortal Veda embraces all created things'; so 
speaks, the Law'-book of Alanu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can ho dis- 
eased with only by ttiose who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 

ave.become one with Brahma. This developments all the more 
striking in new of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whoso 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(b) In Buddhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
w ords. The say ings of Buddha, liowei er, have been garnered 
in one diiision of the Tripijaka, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity' of these cannot he vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for a sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in 
Brahmanism. In point ot fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everything to his disciples: the JIahayana doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which 
listened to his discourses; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for clcrus and community alike. 

(c) In Parsiism the law of Zarathushtra plays a great rfile. This 
religion, being of a more pragmatic type thnn the foregoing, 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Aliura Mazda must stringently keep the law 
of Zarathushtra. This quite accords with the fact that trie sacred 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy fravashi 
of Ahura Mazda ; that this word expresses itself in sacred for- 
mulas; that, in particular, such a formula is found in the Ahuna- 
Vairya, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist's Orii inapt 
padme oih; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely 
understood. The guardians of the tradition ana of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atbarvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their 
authoritative character. The prophets of Judaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles— a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in tho ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy ; a further step was the 
obligation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra's own day ; then the Prophets, about 
the middle of the 3rd cent n.o. ; finally, the Hagiogmpha, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set ot rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 90) and Rabbi *Akiba, all tho books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 200 a.d.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well as in Josephus and Philo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of 'Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutia? of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that in tho Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon — a practice which also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was 
Spinoza, in his Traelatus theologico-politicus, but it was of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur’an. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime; 
Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othman. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhammad’s widow, 'A’isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
* roll an gel Gabriel, had collated the Qur’an with the original 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book wm 
also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians it became a cirio 
dogma that the Qur’an was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu'tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
brought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an 
to tho front ; while Ash'ari adopted a characteristic mediating 
position, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity 
but distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roes differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the external 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur'an was accepted as Divinely 
inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinate with the Qur’an. Muhammad had explained that in 
matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Surma, 
or Tradi tion, which is Baid to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur’an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 

(/) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christianity. At first Christianity had no 
Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons read at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the sedes apostoliccs. The criterion was that 
the writings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Rule of Faith. -The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 


itself, which grew around tho Baptismal Formula, and at length 
appeared ns the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius still speak of Antilegomena (Rev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn., 3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd ot Hermas. Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.d. 360) was it decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches ; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Carthage (a.d. 393 and 397), was the 
first to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocrypha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed by the Trullnn Council of A.D. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT. It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by- the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor in the 
process of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
Canon with authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
the conditions of canonicity. Though inspiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church. Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy w nt> 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
theory of the ‘manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, i.e. accord- 
ing to the regula fidci and the decisions of the Councils, which 
were now becoming recognized as infallible— a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility' between a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the 1 manifold sense, in 
reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformation, however, was the doctrine ot 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif, Bus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility- of the Church and its representatives, believed It 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone, in 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal exper- 
ence of faith ; as we know, Luther himself criticized the Cano 
with faith as bis criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scriptu 
as the sole norma et judex in all matters of belief, tens sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of a living faith ana 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the t ry 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Sen) t 
has become the depository of the Boly Spirit; the vis 
ef efficacia verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being m possession oi 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The wr 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is alupnd Set, , J 
iter consideratum, its place is not among created things a , 
so Hollaz: ‘ male creaturis accenseturj _ Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed tosjgm y 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., oafficienliat persprcuxtas,/ 
tas semet ipsam interpretandi, efficacia. It is the sole 
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in matters of faith. Philo’s doctrine of inspiration is thus aqain 
to the front Inspiration was held to be verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calami) ol the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in tins instance too 
it was Interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of tho 'manifold sense’ had now been abandoned, 
andthedomand was all for grammatico-historical interpretation. 
But It is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess tho Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
t’.s. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community ttmt proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was o product of the 
Church, and that only an infallible interpretation of tho Canon 
could make the infallible hook infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a mimstcriwn verbi ditini, an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word— the work of the dents. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of vethal 
Inspiration, hut its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from whicii men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of nn 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But os 
tho means of grace was not put in place of God, or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was 
6tUl upheld, the Scripture was not deified. Tho Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture tho absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as something to bo personally 
appropriated ; but It likewise recognised that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
•ources ; such certainty was in fact given by tho Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture ns 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to he valid. Tho 
word is, so to speak, the Divine will in persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, wo sec that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle ol inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripturo as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein ; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 

Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is of eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created tilings, or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks os the one 
all-sufficient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. _ We are thus dealing with a conception 
which is to he defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which marks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred hook is tho obli- 
gation of tlie bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2 . Causes of bibliolatry.— We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himsolt directly, 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e. at that Btage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of malring 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of tho revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, oven when the sacred writings contain such 
a maxim as ‘Provo all things: bold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Tli 5 21 ), men still prefer not to 
* prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine hook. But now, such 
a course can be justified only noon the assumption 
that this book is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, wo find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, i.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, ana his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religions 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry lias likewise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belief in nn external revela- 
tion supposed to he infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to hi b own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e. the clcrus. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
hack to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India ns in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if tho same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred hook owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator ; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini , an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall he interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity easts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as .convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture. It thus becomes obvious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clems , 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support ; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had — a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3. Consequences of bibliolatry. — The conse- 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view — a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
iaws for social and political affairs. Muham- 
madanism wrecks itself upon the Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva, with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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BIGOTRY. — A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the cruel 
intolerance of an inquisitor or of the leaders in the. 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as * a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge ’ (Ro 10 2 ). 

J. Clark Murray. 


BIJAPUR (Sltr. vijayapura , ‘city of victory’). 
— The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49' 45 " N. ; long. 
75° 46' 5" E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu - 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 16S6. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by, this 
Musalman dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami' Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by 'All Adil.Shfih 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘ one of the finest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of 'All Adil Shall, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmud, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 
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BINDING AND LOOSING.— In Mt 16“ 'and 
L8 1S Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
with the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall he loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ng of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
t ls necessary’ to consider what must have been toe 
neaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
Typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus, 
first, we notice that the power to hind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things, not with persons, 
vliich concurs with the common use of the terms in 
;he Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
neb questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jems. Shabb. fol. 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jems. Jom. Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 

* The House of Shammai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.’ Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Kabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct ( halakha ) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, lie would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16 18 - 19 between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys (q.v.), equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the office of scribe 
or teacher ; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received 1 the key of knowledge ’ (Lk ll 65 ). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18 la the 
sense of ' bind ’ and ‘ loose ’ has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has become 
greater : the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectify 
an offence is involved; vv. 19,50 as well as vv. 15- " 
show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16 19 and 18 ls cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20“ (‘ whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained ’), though, as we shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal. Slav corresponds to Heb. ion and Aram, 
ion ; ~Kvav to Heb. tj >7 and Aram. <<•$. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 18 18 the context 
seems to show that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, with 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as Ai 
aftaprlas might be allowed, the corresponding Slav 
afiaprlas would be impossible. Dalman ( Words of 
Jesus, 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 1G 19 and 18 Ia with Jn 20". He thinks 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples power to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18 18 . Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God’s house 
on earth, who possesses the keys, and has power to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20“ is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the ‘‘retaining” of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner includes the “remission” of his sins,’ 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. i3 not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Mattluean 
passages by the later passage m Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 16 18 - 19 , 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20" — a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

ni? e P ower remit and to retain sins is not without analog;' 
"ph the power to bind and loose ; but it was a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation ot ‘bind’ and ‘loose* in 
accordance with the practice of the Kabbinio schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Neither Lange’s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, that Ohnst would not have 


spoken merely after the Kabbinio pattern, nor Dalman’a inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
Near and At Utv do not in his Greek mean * forbid 1 and * permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lange does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and His disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages oi the time, while Dalman’s objection loses its force when 
wo remember that the ipsissima verba of Jesus, if they con be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation given in Alt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,’ ‘permit’ ; he used ie'etv and Au'«v as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to ION and (ny. 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15 99 ). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
ox the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18 1EOS , be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in which 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies, ad Jac. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘ bo that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For be shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose wliat ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural, Babbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. Tertullian deals with 
the question in de Pudicitia, xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to pardon which, in accordance 
with Mk 2 7 , belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing and destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of power before he will 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the power to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16 58 (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20"), the Church lias the 
power to hind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, * in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime hound, and those which 
have not been loosed are hound in accordance with 
true salvation.’ The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 
otent man, while both operations were 6een in 
t. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 
parts of the law were loosed and others hound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case. 
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if we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine ( i.e . discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly bo denied that the * binding 
and loosing’ letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertullian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against GW— the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage — been granted to the Apostles, 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins ( Ep . 73. 7, ad 
Jul.). In the same letter he shows that he com- 
pletely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘ loose ’ is for him the same as to * remit 
sins’; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of * baptizare et remissum peccatonim dare ’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘loosing’ was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
identification of Mt 16 1B with Jn 20” is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201) ; he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from whom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
ministry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose ( de Pocn. i. 2), relying on Jn 2(P, replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Mt 1G IB {Com. in 
Mt., tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 

S ’ ‘ ’ s also had the right to pronounce things 
on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power, (i.) 
They must possess that tpyov in virtue of which it 
was said to St. Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can be 
built upon them : a bishop ‘ tied by ropes of his 
own sins ’ would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose — a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage {PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat. 28 he says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual tluough the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives what Goa would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 


other Eastern teachers we may notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Chrysostom {in Mt 
Horn, iiv.), while interpreting binding and loos’ 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
[Com. in Mt. lv.), commenting on Mt 16' 8 , post- 
pones the actual delivery of the power of the 
keys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Tilt 18 18 he writes that Christ gives to those' 
who have obtained the office of teaching the power 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. II) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 18 ,e as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine [Scrmo lxvii. 2) makes 
* loose ’ equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 11 M , 
\6crare ainbv Kal d(pere axrrbv urdyeiv, to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fesses his sins ; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18 18 (Com- 
ment. in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no power to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, v T ho is to be bound and who loosed, and 
compares Lv 14 : ‘*: elsewhere (in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 
1G) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within ; those bound w T lxo are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Horn. 26 in Evangclia) says that 
the bishops have the pou r er of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show r that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing ; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Gregoiy con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bishop regularizes. Itabanus 
(i Com. in 3ft . lib. v.), dilierentiating between the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
points out that, while the power of binding aim 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20 , 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity ot 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
i.e. absolved. Paschasius Badbertus distinguishes 
between the power of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 16 18 and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18 1S . The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the onenae 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the power of binding i 
heaven (Exp. in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Beraar , 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5 as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys ana 
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power of funding and loosing are identical, and he 
distinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests ( Sumtna Theol. 3' s. Qu. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Reformers, .Luther makes the power to 
hind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt 18 19 was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20“. These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pone, and ttie 
Church’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could bo 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (' Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in Luther’s 
Primary Works, ed. 'Wnce-Buchlieiin ; also * Of 
the Keys’). Mclanchthon (Loci Comm., * de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18 18 of the giving _ of the 
power of absolution — a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes bit 1G 19 and Jn 20 3 from Mt 18 18 : 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter with the j 
spiritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 
Of bit 16 18 - 58 he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11”. Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins j the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds — that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also ; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In bit 18 1B the disci- 
pline exorcised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin understands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ through His word (Works, 

' Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18 18 strictly to bishops and 
priests, nnd to them alone. Bellftrinine ( Disput . 
de cleric. 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
he seen from bit 16 18 , since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind who gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (Gommcntarius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16 18 * quodenraque ’ (J tbv S^o-gs) is equivalent 
to * quemcumque,’ hut that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope hinds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well os men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith; while 
loosing is to release from theso obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terrain ’ 
(M rgs vys) to St. Peter, not to the thing hound. 

Hooker (Eccl. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys : 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as heathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

.Modern commentaries on bit., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 2(P. For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s iVoo Testament with Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life : whatever Cliristians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they prohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Clmrta of Christ's 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in bit IS 17 . The idea of the power of 
self-government in theChurch is thenearest modem 
parallel to the idea conveyed in bit 16 IS and 18 18 . 

Literature. —J. Lightfoot, Bor. Beb. ft Talmud, (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823, vol. xi. pp. 226-231); Dalman, 1 Vorte Jesu 
(Eng. tr., H’ordA of Jesus, 1002, p. 213 1.) ; PRE 3 , s.v. ' Schliis- 
selgewalt, 1903 ; BBT:, s.v. ' Power o I the Keys ’ ; ot modern 
commentaries (in addition to those cited in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Bom. z. jV; T) and W. C. Allen (in 1C(T) on Matthew, 
nnd B. Weiss (Die vier Etantjelien, Leipzig, 1000 ; also in 
Meyer’s KommcnttnQ, 1893) on John ; Ahrem, Das Amt der 
Scldustcl, 1864 ; Steitz, * Ueber den neutest. Bcgriff der Sclilus- 
sclgewalt,' in SB, 1806, pp. 435-483 ; Crcmer, Lex. der neutest. 
Gracilat 0, 1002, s.v. Autiv; and other authorities cited in the 
article. J, K. blOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS. — Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, c.y. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves — both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivum cx ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term ‘ biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development — a usage which should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘ fundamental law 
of biogenesis’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See Recapitulation. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY (ptos, ‘life’; \6yos, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the geperal conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
tilings. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
itself with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eggs 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectively — 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
m the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. * Livingness ’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amoeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology) ; from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
snfier, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Paleon- 
tology) ; it may be regarded in connexion until its 
various habitatson the earth’s surface (Geographical 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy) ; investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (AJtiology). Finally, 
in eaefi of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biological study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
In general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology', and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit Is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man ; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so fnr as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the BAme 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Chemistry', 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter — the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness ’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of tne 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘greatest common measure’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘livingness’ consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
— movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about either the seed 
or the egg, Is it alive ? or, Is it capable of living ? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of C0 2 , one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their pnson and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘ So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living ; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
is proved not to be dead ’ (Waller, The Signs of Life, 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to ns the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change maybe com- 
pletely arrested for a time ( e.g . by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later— deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg m 
this way : Matter — Not living — Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by tne 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, whicti 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question, Are you alive? we can put tne 
question, How much are you alive? to the seen, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, an 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At tn 
same time we have made, little advance in ® 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists, j 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we c 
state what living things do. It is possible 
make a series of statements descriptive, it 11 


litive, of living things. ,, . , , 

All living things consist of a. colloidal 
:e called Protoplasm. As seen in the sunp 
ts and animals, it is viscid and transluce » 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is°found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C w H 112 N 18 0~,S = possible minimal composition of 
a molecule ofegg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
Whether these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spoil gio- 
plasm or reticulum, as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of tbe two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquid, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam, like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closelj’ crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven hut continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present avacuolar orfonm-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
BUtsclili’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that 'the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.’ There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 

In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism Is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will And a better explanation along those lines than In the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
chemical forces, Just as m the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply 6erve to hide the critical points of difference. Tlius it 
is obvious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
m various respects, (a) The organism is itself continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
nt work, (ii) The organism has a power oi self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power; In its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left In the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way ; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation, (e) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. (/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual Influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, Is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that most difficult of all realms, the study ot nervouB process, 
Professor Gotcli is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ' does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, hut to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed In the non-living world occurs In colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ' (Tint. Astoc. Report, 
1000, p, 710). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
Is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. Abioobnksib). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘a dead weight.’ Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
mntter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy — in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations ; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. _ But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life ; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy ; its characteristic is seen in the way in 
which that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed — a 
mechanical energy-transformer — a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work : as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy ; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g. in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reproduction the process is perpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy : 
temperature, e.g., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e.g., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways that, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Lire, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form — that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell-structure and 
protoplasm ; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built ; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 

* In the sense that It selects this or that mode of attaining' 
an end. 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 



Fro. 1. — General view of cells in the growing root-tip of the 
onion, from a longitudinal section (xSOO). (a) Non- 
dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (b) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread) ; (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures; (e) pair of daughter-cells shortly after 
division. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 

which may he put those forms that are unicel- 
lular — the Protozoa; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.g. Volvox globator', 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tissues, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cells performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making; 
next come the simpler members of the Ccelenterata 
— mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, i.e. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions — and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, hut with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates of those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses^ the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Paleontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, which began in the farthest eons with 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 
point of view of function or activity (Physiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions — locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst different groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions — are all 
performed by the single ceil. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago 
1605 Hook discovered * the chambered structure of pia'iw, 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable ro 
modern understanding of the fact was attained. By the in 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measur B 
on to modern lines in their study of development, endeavo j. 

to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant a 
derived from cells ; and by the beginning of last century • 
already recognized that in the cell we have the s ^ n J c K“ j„i 
phi'siological unit of the plant. If the nature of bo^ n 
material 

cell-wall, 

animal substances first incited study i 
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matter. Already In 1835 Dujardln gnvo tho name ot * earcodo 
to the substance composing tho bodies ot the dilate protozoa 
ho was examining. But it is not till wo reach the names of 
Schleidon and Schwann (1837-1839) that wo have before us tho 
foundation upon which all tho more recent work upon tho cell 
has been built. The former first drew attention to tho sig- 
nificance ot the nucleus In tho life-history of tho cell; tho 
latter, by carefully demonstrating n corresponding development 
from cells In the case of tho tissues ot tho animal body, arrived 
at a theory ot the essential correspondence In struoturo ot both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
tho brilliant work of these Investigators. Although they 
partially porcolvod tho importance of the nucleus, they still 
Imagined that tho membrnno was the most essential part of the 
cell, and It remained tor Max Schultzo (1801) to dethrone the 
celt-membrane from tho high place It had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that cortain cells wore apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst In other cases it did 
not exist: he also maintained the primary Importance, on tho 
other lmnd, of tho nudous and protoplasm. It was likewise 
tli rough Oie Inbours of Schultzo, Cohn, and Do Bary that tho 
Identity of plant and of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. Tho word ' protoplasm ’ was first used in Its specific 
sense, however, In 1840 by Hugo von Mold, who, perhaps, first 
dearly recognized the importance of the formative substance 
of the cell. 



Ii». a— Scml-dlagrammatlo representation of » cell. (a)Nuolear 
membrane ; (b) llnin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con- 
tained In envelopes of llnin (chromatin nudeoll); (d)truo 
nucleolus; («) vacuole ; (/) plnatlda; (g) centrosomes; 
(ft) arclioplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., ere developed ; (i) food particles. (From Walker's 
Essentiale of Cytology, by kind permission of tho pub- 
lishers.) 


Next to protoplasm— tho fundamental constituent of the cell 
—tho second most Important clement Is tho nucleus: indeed. 
Its significance Ishardly less than that of protoplasm Itself, The 
nudeus, with fow exceptions, Is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modem theories ot heredity are theories of tho cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nudeus, tho following structural olements 
may commonly bo recognized : 

(а) Tho nuclear membrane, which Is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated In every caso. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

(б) Tho nuclear reticulum, which Is composed of two distinct 
substances— chromatin and llnin. The former Is tlio nuclear 
substanco par excellence, in that It Is restricted to the nucleus, 
and Is generally seen as Irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, ns It were, on the threads of llnin ; sometimes the 
relation Is of a more Intlnmto character, and tho chromatin 
seems embedded In the llnin, giving tho impression of n very 
Intimate relation between tho two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, In lact, suggests that tho chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid In connexion with 
theories of Inheritance, Is nothing more than a secretion of tho 
llnin, and that lb is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and Individuality should bo associated. The most 
striking support tor this view Is found In the way In which 
during certain critical phases of tho nuclear history tho 
chromatin decreases In amount, sometimes even to tho vanish- 
ing point, and Is supposed to have been employed In nourishing 
the cell during tho stago In question. The llnin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular struoturo, and eccius similar in 
composition to tho cytoplasmic reticulum. Tho quantity of 
chromatin in a cell Is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nested with cell division and fertilization tho granules form 
Into little rod-Ilko bodies known os chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as tho vehlolo3 of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes Is constant for each species. It is still 
however, ‘an opon question whether tho ohromatln-granulcs of 
the reticulum arc Individually Identical with those lomilng the 
chromosomes (Wilson, The Cell, p, 37). At certain stages tho 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes truo ot the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that In tho great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread Is built up of a sorlcs of minute 
VOI*. II.— 40 


deeply-staining granules (chromomercs) that are embedded, as 
it were, In tho llnin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form tho typical chromo- 
somes. Tho splitting ol tho chromosome Involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As tho living cells of on organism ore 
capablo of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are wo 
compelled to think of tho rulo the chromatin granule plays in 
Its relation to tho chromosome. But are theso chromatin 
granules ultlmato unite, and can wo assign to them tho value 
of individuals? 

Tho problem only becomes the nioro arresting when wo 
furthor Inquire into the relation ot chromatin granules to the 
llnin network of tho nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to conllrm van Benedon’s conclusion, reached already in 
18S3, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the oytoplasmio 
reticulum, and even tho nuclear membrane, are all allko built 
up out of micro8omes united by connective substanco, and that 
oven the chromatic granules may- be transformed Into achro- 
matic, and rice verm. Tho solo limitation appears to be the 
restriction of the chromatic miorosomes to the nucleus, whllo, 
on tho other hand, tho llnin network of the nucleus appears to 
have tho ssme granular struoturo os the oytoplasmio reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane nppears toorlglnatc In a condensation 
of the same substance. Aro these mlcrosomc3, then, tho ulti- 
mate units of life ? Yes and no I Yes, in tho sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capablo of growth and 
division In their particular environment— Incapable, however, 
of an Independent existence No. in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that tho ultimate units of living motter 
happen to coincide with tho revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.: and that If wo Insist on inde- 
pendent existence In an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. Wo must obi lously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly In a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplnsm might be spoken of os 'living.' 
•In its fullest meaning, however,' says Wilson (op. eit. p. 29), 
•tho word "living” implies tho existence of n group of co- 
operating activities more complex than thoso manifested by any 
one substance or structural element-’ Life, perhaps, should 
only' properly be rcgnrded ns a property of tho cell-system as a 
whole, and wo do better to designate the separate elements as 
'active' and ‘passiie’ rather than ns 'living' and 'lifeless.’ The 
enucleated cell cannot rcproduco : strictly, therefore, It Is not 
living, although for a short tlmo It may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of theso mlcrosomcs— intrft-cellular units 
ot a lower order— has an Interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmami’s granular theory of tho constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently wa3 In relation to 
Ills own Investigations, regarded protoplasm ns a colony of 
more elementary, oxtromely mlnuto units which ho called 
bioblnsts. In n real measure, these mlcrosomca, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmnnn’s 
theoretical units, and Invito consideration ns more elementary 
Individuals than tho cell, standing between tho lattor and tho 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer’s ' physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin’s ‘gemmulcs,’ and Weismann’s 'blo- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part In the theories ol regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to tho ultimate independent unit of living matter— the 
smallest mass that exhibits to tho biologist tho phenomena of 
Independent life — it Is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon tho 
criterion that wo use. If wo demand that living matter show 
tho phenomena of Independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplnsm plus nuclcnr sub- 
stance : In tho absence ot nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at an end. This lias been experimentally proved on 
n very extended scale by merotomy and numerous Investiga- 
tions In regeneration. On tbo other band, It Irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler : for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would bo sufficient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without tho nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism Is at an end. That Is to say. If the question Is 
viewed in tho form 'how far the divisibility of living matter 
can bo carried without Interfering with Its function,’ tho 
answer, ns wo have seen, Is not dllllcult to find, and enn be 
experimentally vcrlfiod, depending ns it docs upon tho physical 
structure ot the cell, and varying lor difiorent colls. 

(c) Tho nucleoli, rounded Irregular bodies composed ot a 
proteld substanco markedly different from chromntln. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
In some instances, at any rate, aro possibly a source ot chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They Btnln deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(it) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the Inter- 
stices of tho network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
tlio stains that act on tho chromatin. It Is clear and cssonlially 
liquid. 

A third element of tho coll Is tho peculiar little controsomo 
first definitely discovered by van Bencdcn in 18S5. which as 
tlio special organ of cell division is often regarded as tho 
dynamic centre of tho cell. It commonly lies outside tho 
nucleus, although close to it; sometimes, however, Inside 
(Ascnris univalent). It is generally surrounded cither by o 
radiating area of tho cyto-i cticuUim, termed flic attraction- 
sphoro or controsphorc ; or bv an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) : sometimes in the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then often very difficult to demonstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ ; but t as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome due to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence In the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again de novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is In many cases 
passed on from cell to cell, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less firm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness ; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, t.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are ‘naked,’ although even 
here some difference In consistency can he established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath It. Where a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (C 6 H I0 O 5 ) : it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as ligmne, cork, etc. 

Hitherto wo have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, t'.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicellular organisms, but physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism — * its autonomy,’ to 
use Wilson’s phrase, ‘ is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general life of the organism’ (op. eit. p. 68). 

What, then, Is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained f The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific Industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave according to 
their specific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far ns growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only, ‘They are rather,’ says Wilson, ’local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the background’ (op. eit, p. 59). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gnined except In so far as that 
life Is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses Itself in many ways, particularly In the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions: such, at any rate, Is one modern explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 

(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability, by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response, — re 
sponso to various external and internal stimuli, — 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘education’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplified in a Protozoon, we find 
a series of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Paramecium I* 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it ; it 
is positively pliototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take sonie other form, e.g. heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to bo found in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
— the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are Known as the various tropisms: 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are * a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Living 
Matter, p. 5). Now, if lines of force [e.g. light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diffusion) striko an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that tlio lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
ana at the same angle on both sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold : but we may consider five 
important groups — (a) thermal stimuli, (fi) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is suiheient to show ns that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, tne 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects : a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier ; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On tne other hand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli null but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form ot 
stimulus ; it has but one answer,- — it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa : tbc\ 
have but a single characteristic response to au 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase ol tne 
specific activity in various forms of living sum 
stance: its action may, however, also result in 
diminution of that characteristic activity. * m * 
bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, but it expresses ip=ell 
specific actions, according to the specific fltnic 
of the organism, nnder the influence of the c 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-tactlsm, It may looted 
temperature of the environment Is of vita! miporWnce • 

organism. There Is a limit above and ^ 
this limit varies with the organism, and Inde^^th If* 
of its development- The maximum temperature for F 
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m,d animals is generally about 45' Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature Is not bo easily determined ; temperatures below 
rero are, on the whole, less Injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have ot 
resistance to cold or heat Is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera- 
ture, there being Instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110' 0., 
while In practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life Is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140' C. for ot least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
6cale ol from 60’ 0. above, to about 60' 0. below the freezing 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between - IS' C. 
and 45' C., occupies about hall of the range that is due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinarily manifests Itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protoplasm. 
Further, If we estimate the Internal heat of the earth at 
6500' 0., we find that lifo has a place on not more than a T t„th 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(6) Light, also, acts os a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it ; they are posi- 
tively or negatively phototnctic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light Is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the caso of plants and sessile animals ' the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the spectrum nre more 
effective IveUotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays’ (Loeb, m. cit. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour— the longer light waves (reds and yellows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet) 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excess- of 
growth on the outer side ; hut in heliotropism, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. ’ The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of tho body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light’ (ib. p. 124). Loeb has shown 
that in tho case ot free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given In identically the samo terms. lie has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fly or creep towards 
the flame, with the heliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
1 that the essential effect of tho light upon these nnimnls might 
consist In a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
tho source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon ‘ (ib. p. 126). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love ot light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, out the compelling power of tho light in turning the 
creature's head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammanis 
pulcz, a fresh-water crustacean, and the laws) of the house-fly) 
are found to bo negatively heliotropic, their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at all. Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropio at 
different periods In their life history, e.g. ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not— a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures ; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chemical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 
positively heliotropic at will. Heliotropism plays n great part 
in determining tho behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light 

(C) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena ot 
galvanotroplsm. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except Hint we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, ns in the case 
ot the light rays, hut permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanotroplc orientation arc not so Ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, Is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips ol the roots of plants shown tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in tho opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations In the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible In the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p. 162) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined In certain cells of the Inner ear, or In certain cells 
of the brain, * through an Influence upon the reaction velocity 
ol certain chemical processes.' 


(e) Ohemotropism is tho name applied to tho reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from n centre of diffusion : tho organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as in tliat of the other 
tropisms, inasmuch as tho * lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture ’ (ib. p. 168). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can he 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmanu 
put Bmnll alga) into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for tho 
sake ot the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 
It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocytes. The modern 
germ-theory as applied to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. tho products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of ttie body. Now Metehnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
e.g., the cocci of erysipelns, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering ammboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes nre initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold In the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Dougins have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
cytes : this substance they have termed generically opsonin 
(o ’puveui, ‘I cater’). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum in any specifio case 
can he heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 

(5) All living things are further characterized by 
continual change, physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
waste aDd supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a llame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nutrition and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and rejecting others. Continually, in tho living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, with 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances— food reserves, or the protoplasm itself — 
are being broken down in oraer to provide the 
energy required. _ The move intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism grows. 

Now, alliiving things grow in a sense that is not 
redicable of other objects to which the word may 
e applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion — particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point- 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself — particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of tlie fluid around it ; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth — by assimila- 
tion. The ciliate protozoon, Paramecium caud., if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium which are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last b, and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P+a=nP+b. This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the general character 
A+B=C+D ; i.e. different substances are found in 
the two terms (e.g. Zn + H a S0 4 =ZnS0 4 +H 2 ). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life s that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress ; for 
at the same time other 'processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.g. bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 

(а) Every plant and animal respires, i.e. it takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(б) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteias, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
In ths case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(c) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly' in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, i.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of every functional activity'. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and hands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions — com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution — the notion of some 
enzymes is reversible, i.e. they can put together again what 
they- have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure it is more like a proteid than anythin 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with anv 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis : the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, correspondins 
products are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms e.g 
starch in plants and glycogen in animals, oxidases and ttypsini 
in both. 

We have spoken of the point of view that likenB life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment (e.g. rennet). Nev er- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definite 
type of molecular arrangement; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction does not occur ; but the characteristic of the living 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
and in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
os in the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of C0 2 and 
HjO into organic compounds, energy’ is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. ‘ This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanying reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a new synthesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be uBed by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process ’ (Moore, 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry, p. 138). All 
this fundamental metabolic activity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 

In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each be characterized hy a single word— Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in the 
interior of the protoplasm) ; leading to Retention 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the rood point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created by plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
solving it again into its original components. Ihe 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots. and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic. matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal, reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it.is reduced 
to a more or less liquid absorbable condition. 1 hat 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present- 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves . 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Amnia 
have to seek their food — it does not usually coni 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food require 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a. digestn 
tract, organs to carry the body in search oi to > 
organs to seize it when found, and definite e 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyfca, is confined temporarily to the mole 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus differ in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into ‘ the physical 
basis of life ’ by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life history, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
until accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer- 
ence has been made to a period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase _ or metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolio), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization — that process. whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn — 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
fertilization is not effected — is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies.- The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance ; the recurrence of. the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement thore nre apparent exceptions. 
Weismnnn long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it Is Incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, out again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
grow as long as it lives : nevertheless the individual eventually 
dies, oven although, e.g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which 1ms no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the. form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with tkoir. similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification ; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the speoial phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly lias unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, witli his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies — life is intermittent in form — not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in tlieir turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division . — The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes [e.g. respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the cose of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division — the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1840 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only Irom previously existing cells by the division of ft 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis) : It was not till 
many years later that enough was known Bbout the genesis of 
cells In the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, wo maintain that the cell lias no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance nnd permanence of the nucleus, we ore 
prepared to believe that it jplays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Eemak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell nnd work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction ana division of the nucleus, nnd com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body nnd membrane. Now, if wo 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Sucli a method of division seems very natural, and, If it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in n fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
Is the balance of nature that this method is found to be In 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
gradually accumulating to show that direct division, which is o 
division of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary. It is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly ot unusually large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 
certain exceptions only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (uCns, ‘a thread’), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the linin nnd chromatin in ft con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomcs on the equator of a spindle formed of 
Imm, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosoraes, and re-construction as the nuclei of tho 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the oytoplasm of tho mother cell in the region of that same 
equator.. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the chromosomes 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, c.g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphcro and nucleus, must be taken into account beforo 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
nttompted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-division phenomena. Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindlo poles apart: certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passlvo rflle at this particular stage. Boverl regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction’ on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone havo tho value 
of individuals (inasmuch ns in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 
somes nro in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in tho fashion of granules firstly to allow of their uniform 
growth, and secondly to ndmit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division ; for it is tho end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of tho mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in somo cases to take place Independently of the centrosome, 
making the relntion between the two moro doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(b) Fertilization . — Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were gradually 
shrinking in size after every such division, and 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of multiplications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, tho 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
point being furnished by any two cells which, after 
fusion, either separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration Bets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
—an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

Tho number of divisions that. may occur beforo tho a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably with different 
species. Maupas in certain classical studies ( Archives de 
Xoologie expirimentale, 2nd series, tome vl. pp. 1C5-273 ; 
Rcchcrob.es expirimentalcs sur la Multiplication aes Infttsoirts 
ciliis, tome vil. pp. 149-617 : Lo Rajeunissement karyogamique 
chcz lea Ciliis) shows that in tho case of Stylonichia pust, the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
176th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that tho creature dies by tho 31Gth fission. In the case of 
Paramecium caudatum, maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences aftor 170 divisions. Sfaupas' 
•totoments havo beon subjected to re-oxamination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly byG. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding tho infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression periods corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolonging their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot bo said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher formB of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process — a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation, 
fn multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from tho division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher formB when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells. All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Algrn it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, c.g. of Pandorina, exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body.’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvox globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form Borne remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute biflagellate 'male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come differentiated through developing in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well be 
traced in the group of the Aigte. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind that the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 


higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g. 
in the case of Paramecium, that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now,, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst , higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceeding from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms,’ as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 

Ccelenterata. , . f 

There is, then, a stage in tho development ot 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cells are apparently anKe m 
the two sexes, and for that matter mdistinguisliab 
from the surrounding somatic ce ll s -,. 
course of development follows their differentiati 
from these somatic cells, and eventually air 1 ^ i 
srence in themselves corresponding to the duier 
functions that they will nave to perform la - 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies m 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Ac . 
ingly not only is it large, hut its cytoplasm u 
laSen with yolk or food-matter, and it is usu y 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for tbe 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole ; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm ana 
tbe storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in_ the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we aie forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells ana to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
effects the one part of the scheme we call male ; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, e.y., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to tha growth and origin ot the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first Identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise In the case of sponges, In a jelly-like mesogloea 
that separates ectoderm and endoderm. In the Cffilenterata 
they arise in a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some Instances. Tung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, lound that by Increasing the richness o! the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) lorms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
In the production ot males. A truer reading ot the facts shows 
that the higher temperature induced greater activity, resulting 
in a speedier exhaustion ot the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, iiowever, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
1 b evidence to show that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workers (Hertwig, 
Hacker, Boveri). They have been tracked very tar back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm Assam, Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-ceil Btage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
cells differs Irom the somatic cells, not only in its greater size 
and richness in chromatin ol the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
ot the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
genii .cells in the early (5 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 
that substance in the case ot one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. It consequently entails 



Fia. S. — Fertilized ovum of Ascaris ; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 
polar bodies. (From Walker’s Eisennalt of Cytology, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask — What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents ; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, aB JIaupns and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals : in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, lor it is always the com- 
mencement ol a new series of divisions— in fact, strictly It 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption in the ease of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide ; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, ‘while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 
period ’ ( B\ol . Hull. vol. xi. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
it suggests in these apparently isognmous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have Bhown that Ciliata con be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthcnogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are produced and multiplied ; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose ol fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case ol forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered tbe forms 6o resulting to ba 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to Bay more than that fertilization is a Bource of variation, or 
is accompanied by it But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, so to speak, balf-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most complete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization is is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
In which tbe uniting cells are very closely related. 

Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. With this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of tbe chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of tne chromosomes throughout suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 
ateniol and maternal chromosomes which have 
_ itherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tudinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion — conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fro. 4. — Later stage In fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology, 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 


thenogenetic development of the eggs of a fern 
( Marsilia ) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced bv the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. While undoubtedly in Borne 
forms [e.g. the sea-urchin Toxopncustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that * every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 


Boveri has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words : * The ripe egg 
possesses all of the organs and qualities necessary 
for division excepting the centrosome, by which 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; the 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment’ ( Sitz.-Ber . Ges. Morph. Phys., Munich, in. 

E . 155). If this were an exact account, we should 
e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, i.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
which either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm — something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected, with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined ; but it need 
not necessarily be tlie spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl ; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-cell contains a double Bet of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may be caused to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 


The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mass 
at nuclear re-construction ? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Rabl, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
was that the reticulum arose ns the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off. anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, In 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at a later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
Is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 


looks as if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at tms 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it is so lost, in 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant dmer- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they may possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hacker, Herla, and zoi 
have shown that, in several cases (A scans, Cyclops), not mere y 
do the germ- nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, ns for, at any rate (in A scant), as uw 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as i tn 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider _tna 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosom 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as aim 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general, is an important— if it can be absolute y 
demonstrated— an epoch-making discovery. With Harvey 
name we associate the discovery Ontne vtvum t vivo. 
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Virchow we owe the Induction Omnia cellula e ccttula. Straa- 
hurger first clearly established the truth Omnia nucleus e 
nutleo. And with Boveri’s name it Is Just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, arc predi- 
cable of these intracellular units— in short, Omne chromosoma 
e chromosomate. 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
ore in accordance with the Stendelian view -point (see art. 
Heredity), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 
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Fie. B.— Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustcs 
(x 830). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (U) 
occupy about two hours, i is a section of the embryo of 
threo hours, consisting of approximately 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, e.g., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this differ- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs — what at one stage played 
one particular rGle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes ; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechnnical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of the animal : of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has been offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it (op. cit. p. 377), ‘ we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’ Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of theegg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at tne most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite parts which will later be built up out of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear material shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear_ units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismanns theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early cells, until at last in each 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphioxus), although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it ; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain the material for the right half 
of the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
equally distributed at every cell division, how is 
differentiation accomplished? Driescli has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 
‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it; if 
its position be changed, it gives rise to something 
diflerent ; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position ’ ( Studien , iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances ; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus, 
according as the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
•until greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later differentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand — sooner, us in the case of the mollusc 
Dentaliwn, whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency’ to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting off pieces of the egg) ; later, 
us in the case of Amphioxus, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi., No. 530). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dcntalium the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
■o that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
differentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
effective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably dne to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by tlio isolated 
hlastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively’ reaied. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of tlio developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and tliis seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may he 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or ho trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing Ascaris, 
Driescli’s conception of the nucleus as a * storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,’ is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs’ are distributed to the cells m a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment is mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the Bense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to he found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
r6le of the environment in all development ; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; wq are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-affirm that of that marvel- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically ana orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen ana 
oxygen involve those of water’ (op. cit. 433). Uf 
the origin of that 1 co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,’ that capacity of the idioplasm ol_ t,ie 
germ-cell to respond to tlio influence of the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic « 
life. .See also artt. Development, Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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Introduction (E. S. Hartland), p. 635. 
Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 643. 
Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 645. 

Chinese (AY. Gilbert AValsiie), p. 645. 
Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 646. 

Finns and Lapps (K. Krohn), p. 647. 

Greek and Roman (L. Deubner), p. 648. 

BIRTH (Introduction). — In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads : 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

S. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune tor the child. 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 

i. The condition of tabu. — It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
1 the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society* {JAI xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. AVomen are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu : hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to bo purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. A men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touoh defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Couvade . — It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recognized, is the intention of the couvade. 


Hindu, literary (A. Hili.ebrandt), p. 649. 
Hindu, popular (AA r . D. Sutherland), p. 651. 

i ewish (M. Gaster), p. 652. 
duhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 659. 

Parsi (J. J. Modi), p. 660. 

Roman. — See ‘Greek and Roman,’ p. 648. 
Teutonic (E. Mogic), p. 662. 

This custom, which has been in modern times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given oy Sir Everard 
ini Thurn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

1 Even before the child is horn, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works ns usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
is horn. Then in a few hours — often less than n day — the woman, 
who, like all women lain? in a very unartificial condition, 
sutlers hut little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work. . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child horn than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, Is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. Ono other regulation, mentioned by 
Schomburgk, is certainly quaint : the interesting father may 
not scratch himself svlth his finger-nails, but he may use tot 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
oven weeks' (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the ‘ man-childbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French writer of the 17tli cent., in his Histoirc 
Naturelle ct Morale dcs Antilles. But the ‘man- 
childbed ’ is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other : each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santius of 
Kfijinahftl, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes place, the success of the hunt will be im- 
perillea. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
tree to go about her ordinary avocations (Brndley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor out her hair, she may hardly wash 
lier arms ; her oil-vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Afncana. 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison ( Archivio , xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- cn hrocsharige rassen, p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring ; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the fatner’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvnde proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (JAI xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
( Muttcrrccht a , 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvado 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than tho mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave tho great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported by some of tho 
coses. But it is clear that the quasi-lcgal fiction 
which would bo thus created must bo founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, tho stage of 
legal liction was past. Tho couvado became un- 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would iii time bo dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind 8 , 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1894-90, ii, 
400; Crawley, Mystic Hose, 1902, p. 410.) 

( b ) Delivery in seclusion. — It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, tho event takes place in the open 
air. Tho Ilerero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth sho is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from tho child 
(Dannort, Zum Hcchtc dcr Ilerero, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 19; S. Afr. F. L. Joum. i. 41, ii. 01). In 
British Columbia tho Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors ; tho Sk’qomic woman retiros to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to tho 
woods bo for any other reason inconvenient, in 
•which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in tho gonoral dwelling, which is of con- 
siderablo size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Hep., 1890, p. 573- 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that tho spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes plnce in the forest ; in tho Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
do la Plata are delivered on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Supcrst. del 

* The present writer Is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, I rid. Tribes of Guiana, 18G8, 
p, 101). Arcfcrenco to Mr. Bing Itoth’a table {JAXxx 11. 2S2), 
anti to h!« authorltyfCodrington, The Melanesians, 1891), shows 
that In the other alleged case mother-right, though still tho 
rule, has Begun to give way. More information 1* desirable 
•n the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de la Plata, Montevideo, 1895, p. 60). Where 
parturition does not take place in tho open air, & 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the ICotas of tho Nilgiri Hills and other tnbes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivery in a ham or a hut at a distance from tho 
house (V Anthropologic, xiv. 710). Tho Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a had omen for 
any one but tho woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Hcv. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on tho part of tho other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot bo carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, tho tabu 
is none tho less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuum, 
or shelter, but lie is required to live elBcwhore; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent away from tho vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the ICoragars of 
the western coast of India tho hut is deserted by 
tho otlior inmates for five days (JAI iv. 375). The 
Yisayans of the Philippine Islands remove tho 
fishing-nets and tho fighting cocks from tho house, 
just as when a person is dying there, elso they 
would bo unlucky (JAFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in tho house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and hows and arrows, until 
the next aay (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to bo destroyed, as is done, 
among some of tho tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by tho parturient during her 
seclusion (JAI ii. 208). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
tlte hut, they, it is widely believed, will l>c un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the Now 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will he 
spoiled (AHW x. 515). 

(c) A bsence of the father at birth. — As a rulo the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to bo absent on the occasion of child-birth. I he 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
tho condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies — a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But tho explanation 
will not fit tho facts everywhere. _ Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives ; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may bo present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.1 yj, w). 
In tho Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody— men, women, ami 
children — flocks to enjoy, except tho husband, who 
alone must be absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until tue 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends »er 
food (JAI xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all owe 
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men must keep away. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Ynroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to bo present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to bo present (Roth, Ethnol. Studies, pp. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands ( JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op. cit. 354), as well 
as among the Basques (ZB xxxi. Verhandl. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol. Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In tho Marquesas Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe (V Anthrop. vii. 646). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by tho mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly affirmed j in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic sympathy with the new'bom child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ ns on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkns of New’ 
Pomerania are similarly affected ; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to put in the ground, require 
to bo purified (AA [N.F.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on tho matter, nn alterna- 
tive conjecture may be liazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded os a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the w r ife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
tho father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule ns to what is natural and 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited by him. Among 
ono of these peoples at least (the Basuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents (FL xv. 250). 

(d) Tabu of the child. — The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to tho newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples ; and this purification, ns in 
Christian baptism (q.v.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and child are all purified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclusion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the lmsband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition ( Globus , xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2 . Dangers attendant on child-birth. — That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved, These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources — evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most effectual. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptizeu child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the theological doctrine of original 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone ; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross by 
way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth (ZVK 
vi. 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
tho carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
Changelings). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye (q.v.). Where the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason. 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced. Folkl. p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the island of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birtli- 
chamher after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecceur, Folkl. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan’s Mag., July 18S6, 
p. 201). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell (Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher- folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is awa,y at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (Sdbillot, Folkl. des FSchcurs, p. 3). 

3 . Attempt to obtain easy delivery. — Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be effected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing hut the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Offerings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them ; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive awav the Jungle-Adf and 
the swawn or munla, the ghost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth (Internat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 
59). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
spirits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
Geschlechtsleben, p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes off all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If this be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his •wife lies about fifty 
yards away, with a view to inducing the child to 
follow him (Spencer-Gillen*, p, 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be born. Analogous to this 

S iece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
lark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth [ZVK i. 183) ; in Karpathos the 
patient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doin" 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance^ 
in Bavaria may step over a broom— a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 
questioned and made to confess. It is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities ; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eieutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a population 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are neld to he of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles— anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difficulty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences— are em- 
ployed ; and they avail not only for assisting 
delivery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The rule that, where a mother and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 
go out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland ; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans ; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

4 . Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
— The child’s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child born 
on one day of the week or of the month differ from 
those of a child born on another day — a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny — another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands m the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The pnes t 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and tne 
extinction of one of them iB awaited in stlence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, loc. cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘the fating of the 
Fates’ (ri fiotpuifxa twp MoipQp). But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Eodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modem Greece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it ; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth, etc. — A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted (ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-i (‘vital principle,’ ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea— a supernatural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb — recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cho-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts, into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-i. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens- 
land Ethnog. v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 
placenta the younger brother of the child. They 
hold that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
nun and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
arc accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisms in den Ind. Archipel, pp. 25, 189). In 
nurope, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
hn animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
ot sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the placenta were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sdbillot, Paganismc, p. 30) ; 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it will be eaten by ravens : he will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Pep. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate : it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘ The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child bom with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the Vest 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he ennnot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 
guardian spirit ( fylaia ) or a part of its soul. The 
Icelandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-S8, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again — a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Konigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5. Admission of the child into the community. — 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
ena to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 
ears later, passed through the puberty ceremonies; 
ut he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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sarily that which the child will hear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism ; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

(a) Visit of friends. — Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to offer their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it : 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it — a rite known equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Among 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted — a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perhaps a rite of 
sympathetic magic. 

( b ) Recognition by the father. — Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
preceded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 
Baganda {JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food {JAI, xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when born, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
kin. Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. N either the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Eingeb. Siid-Afr. 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred ; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code/ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god. — Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 
protection (Internat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita , 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 

E erformed by the Ronga mother in South Africa j 
ut, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer: ‘Grow, grow, grow; there is thy moon ]’ 
( Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl {Bull. Soc. Neuchat. Ginn. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon with the prayer : ‘ 0 new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child ’ (Hautte- 
cceur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child ; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put m the fire. ‘ It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits : we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 51. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

[a) Ceremonies of admission. — The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin ; and, wherever ancestor- worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered ; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted -with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on tins 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamanon 
of the people present {Jesup Exped. vii. 511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification or the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
is released from her seclusion. She takes th 
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child to the sacred fire, which hums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
‘ To you is a child bom in your village ; may this 
[village] never come to an end 1 ’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead until 
his own, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name ( S . Afr. F. L. Journ. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist, of 
New World, 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the elan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by 7 the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
under circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Rural Bengal 1 , 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born — it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Bom. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
— In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child to 
God effects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of Bast Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
1 he whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o’clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast (ZE xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony 7 , and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over (Am Urgucll, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
W'ould be afflicted in the same way (Bdrenger- 
Feraud, Trad, de la Provence, p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It. is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies : in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion — a luxury in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman sLutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary ; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There aie also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so foi th, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But wheie this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed v r ith 
fieetness of foot (Grimm, Tent. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it will be good ; at Lifege, if it cries, it w ill become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old ; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly Jive. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwite carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid : this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as she goes : ‘ I take away a heathen and 
bring you back a Christian ’ (Toppen, Abergl. aus 
Masurcn-, 1867, p. 81) — a sentimentof veiy common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre- 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children : it would 
be an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is called drakos, or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drakos but a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, loc. cit. p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people ; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity. — The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetable* 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband {JAI iv. 375). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt off: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification ( JAI ii 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tapu and 
make them noa (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the alua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is offered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior {JAI xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
and rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
aoove the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement { Journ . Am. 
Ethn. and Arch. ii. 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§ i (d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may be possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of ms 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period — two, three, or even fonr 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned . 
she may not eat certain food or have matnmoma 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes o 
Africa, and is the excuse given for 
so largely practised by those peoples. Ihe same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar; > 
it is said that, although the Southern bakalai a 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she on y 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to » 
fine payable to the husband if bn j discove 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou el Totinusme, 1 > 

p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to he 
churched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
regarded as impure. Special precautions must be 
tn£cn to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart; she must not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpatlios the mother takes her 
child and a jug of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, * that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 
plates ns strong ns the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
loc. cil. p. 205). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer tabu, a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
n fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not he taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
Baptism, Chanhelings, Charms and Amulets, 
Divination, Em. Eye, Family, Infanticide, 
Names, Purification, Tabu, Twins. 

tmuuTURE.— Tlie best general accounts of birth customs anil 
superstitions ore to be found In Das Kind in Branch und Sittr 
der Volker, by H. PIoss, 2nd cd., 2 vote., Leipzig, 18S4, and Dai 
ti'tib in dir Xatur- und Vblkcrhmdc, by the same author, 3rd 
fd., edited bv JIov Bartels, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1S01, and subsequent 
editions. For the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made to the various works cited above, 
*nd to others too numerous to mention here. In this, os in other 
departments of anthropology, there is now a large accumula- 
tion of materials In monographs, works of scientific explorers 
and missionaries, the Journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European museums and universities, and of the 
Borcau ot Ethnology at Washington. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian). — With the As- 
fiyro - Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child was 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn happened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Republic, viii. 546 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it- is there stated, will oomo to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 
Period of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 
ber in question being I2,0G0,O00, which lie calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
cated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
j*. 4, and 5, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

Hllpreeht's excellent expedition of the connexion of 
Pythagoras’ numbers In The Babylonian Expedition 
“ tar Vmtertityof Pennsylvania, 1S9SO., vol. xx. pi 1 , p. 29ff. 


seem to bo no doubt that both that and tho idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to ns the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healthy offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time — with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the 'geometrical number.’ They 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (tlie moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
and decreasing afterwards.! 

Naturally, there is at present mncli doubt as 
to bow these numbers were used in deciding tho 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to tho moon will give an idea 
of tho method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of tho month Tammnz an eclipse of tho moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislcv an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has * their 
offspring will fall ’)•! This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would he an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as an evil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers nnd dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways ; for, when a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or fearru, ‘ the 
king’ ( Rcguhis , Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring.!) 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than I star or Venus, nnd that goddess 
less than Zcr-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name Em’a, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she boro. It is on this account 
that, in tho bi-lingunl legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Arum t, as tho ono 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of nmnkind.il Among the names 
of Istar-Zer-panttum bearing on this subject were 
A ntn-d it -bat—uw mu pildt burki, ‘ tho mother who 
openeth the loins ’ ; Nagar-iaga, • the framer of the 
fetus’ ; Sasuru, ‘ the goddess of the fetus’ ; Nin- 
tur , ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna = brlil 
blnti, * the lady of birth (I)’; JVin-dhn, ‘the lady 
of procreation’; Ani, Avut, Mama, and M ami fit 
all, apparently, meaning ‘ mother.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Zer-pnnitum 
(for Zer-banitum, ‘seed-creatress’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
panitum, ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth — whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zdr-panftum, or because he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them — an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

• See PSBA, 1P0I. p. 65. 

t See JP.AS, April 1900, p. 637, footnote. 

J See W’AI iii. 00. 2S (n) ; and for the Eimc day of the 6th 
month, 114 (6). The same omen is piven for the 20th of Tlalirf 
In 57 (a). 

5 Pinches, 7Vxf/, pi. 2, K 178, lines 5-C. 

f JP.AS, 1891, p. 395, line 21. See also pp. 897, 899. 400 4 05. 

*i PSBA , vol. xxxi., 1909, p. 21 and pL 8; cf. Cuneiform 
Texts from Bab. Tablets, xxv. pL SO, K. 2109. lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu,* which is rendered 
mtillid ilani, mitddiS ilani, * begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’f 

Children being naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter should exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-Bel writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister , X ‘ My heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte [libbiia ilsi (?) hi t&ri).’ § 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing — dban Sri, dban Id 
Sri, ‘ stone of conception, stone of non-conception ’ ; 
dban dladi, dban la dladi, ‘ stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing 1 ; Sammi Sri, Sammi Id Sri , ‘ plant 
of conception, plant of non-conception ’ ; Sammi 
dladi, Sammi Id dladi, ‘ plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing. ’ The ‘plant of bearing’ is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas : ‘ Give me then the herb 
of bearing — show me then the herb of bearing ! 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
both of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
or the record deprives us of the sequel. IT 

"References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agadd by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
person, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
been employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring : 

‘ The woman 

Her binding, which is before th.v divinity, may it be relieved ; 

safely may she bring forth — 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

Safe[ly may she bring forth, and] may she perform thy 
service.’ 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by the Suniero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4tli column of the legend of 

•The word for ' briifg forth,’ ‘beget,’ in Sumero-Akkadian, 
was utu, of which Tutu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

t In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the * captive- 
gods,’ who had been Tiainat’s helpers in the fight with her. 
He is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

t Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(cf. Ca 4 9 1) nb, ‘ bride ’), etc. 

§ Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 190G, No. 40. 
Tlie text is not certain in some places. 

|| Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xvi., plates 26 
and 81. See also pi. 86 : (ami sinnilti 1(1 dladi, * the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear’; and pi. 27 : (arnmul la-tur (or, 
ia-sur),' the plant of the serpent of conception,’ or ‘ of the fetus.’ 

See Jensen, * Mythen und Epen ’ (Assyr. Bibliothek, vol. vi.), 
p. lOSff. 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen* reads the name, Atar-hasig 
(the Chaldoean Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Zer-panituin 
the spouse of Merodach), ’after uttering her incan’- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly,’ 
she called out, ‘Women, husbands!’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things) — 7 were made male, and 7 female— fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress (?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to withhold (?) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words zikaru, ‘male,’ and elli-. . , probably 
part of Sllitu (- ti , - ta ), ' pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities : 

‘ Young wast thou, A§§ur-bani-ilpU, whom I (Nebo) left unto 
the Queen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wnst thou, ASSur-bani-fipli, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face.’ t 

The expression, ‘ Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

Naturally certain days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day ’ (IFdr-umi- 
Ssrd) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum , $ eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the ~0tn 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu Hit bamas, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. Ululda ( Elulda = Elulteiis ), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and j'cbetda, ‘ he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found ; but though tins, 
to all appearance, records the month ot 1 1 


•Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen,' p. 287; notes thereon, PP- 

t S. A. Strong in the Transactions of the 9th fnfenj* 
onal Congress of Orientalists, London, 1S93, vol. >'• PP- ' 
35, 206. (His translation differs somewhat from the aDO e, 
ut not on essential points.) 

I WAT, vol. v. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen w as attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts : 

‘ If a woman has brought forth, and there is the car of a lion, 
there will be a powerful Ung in the land. 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life of the prince will be long." 

Us notuan tins brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will lie destrojed. 

If a woman lias brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth 2 males, there mil be hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

It a cow has brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year— the harvest will not prosper *f 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difficult to translate. 

Literature.— T he literature has been given in the foot-notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 


BIRTH (Celtic). — The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle (Politico., VII. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that ‘many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(diro/Jarrere ri yvyvhp.cwa) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Celts.’ The Emperor Julian states (Orationcs, ii.) 
that with the Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would Hoat, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads.’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. G35 a ) ; but this custom is re- 
ported in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 14)— a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely different 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Rcallcxikon dcr indo- 

f erm. Altcrtumshunde , Strassbnrg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
lirt, Indogennanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 717 f.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, Jullian, Rc- 
chcrrhcs sur la religion gauloisc, Bordeaux, 1903, 
P- 64 f.). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, os is shown by the Picard 
romance of Avcassin et Nicolettc (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14tli cent, 
source by Ploss ( Das Weib, Leipzig, 1S85, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 


. JJt. the days at the prince will be old.’ 

— J v>om WA / ii. pL 05, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7 ; 
coissler. Document! relatifs aux pritaget, Paris, ISM-23, p. 
U 6 , verao 11 , p. no, 19 ; and B.M. tablet E 7S, 11. 2-3. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was bom. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to ‘ Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 19S), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (hut cf. below, p. 692 f.). 

The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 17311.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concohar, ‘went 
to the meadow that was on the hank of the river 
Concohar. There she sat her dou n on a flagstone 

« tnrim ianim for in lice cloichthi) that was on 
ink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the C6ir Anmann, 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Irischc Tcxtc, Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls ( inghenraidh ) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child ’ (id. 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Catlifaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
Deirdie (Hyde, in Zcit. f. licit. Philologic, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernaeh, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism ( chansat an mbaithis ngeint- 
lidhe) over the little child ’ (Cdir Anmann, 251). 

Literature. — Jullian, Uecherchet tur la religion gaulmte, 
Bordeaux, 1003, p. 01 1.; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a Vitude 
de Cantiquitl critique, Paris, 1006, pp. Ill, 143 1. 

__ Louis H. Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese). — The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
differ widely in the various portions of Die 
Enipiie, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms us to include in 
one article ‘ Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
giadual deflexion from the ancient usage ; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits which are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be reinembeied that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of the child and 
mother — hut their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under- world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamber may he said to he replete with 
religions significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
tlie bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of tlie house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing reqnircd by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Charms from the neigh- 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon os born, for the 
event is supposed to bo attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to he felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and burn incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth’ and the ‘kitchen god,’ ottering 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provided 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response — and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
* birth-speeding goddess,’ vmo is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘ clasp the waist’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘ longan ’ 
fruit and thin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Rea candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted — the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is bom, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
is generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead.) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist bonze, or monk, probably until a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘ guardians of the bed ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshipped.’ The placenta and 
its attachment are placed in a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
materials representing the five flavours — salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet — are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not supposed to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-eggs 
dyed red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘ invited,’ i.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘ filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving armed with some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silvei 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him from evil 
influences — a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘rise in life,’ and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the temple 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being bora, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe delivery and happy fortune. 


Literature. — Dyer Ball, Things Chinese 3 , Loud. 1900; 
Women’s Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Women. 

W. Gilbert Walshk. 

BIRTH (Egyptian). — A tale dating from theend 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Re in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, Hflki ( Bad , the frog- 
goddess, consort of Khnum), and Meskhflni (see 
below), officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while Khnum 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Contes popul. de VEgypte ancicnne s , 1882, 
pp. 36-40 ; Petrie, Egyp. Tales, 1895, i. 33 if.). At 
Deir el-Bahari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
Hatsliepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep III. (Champollion, Monumens, 1825, 
pi. cccxl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pi. lxv.). 

The name of Meskhflni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex l 16 , where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ i.e. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Band- 
glosscn s. AT, p. 19) ; and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Ellas (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorfl) still refers 
to the ‘ birth-stool ’ as ‘ the brick.’ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘ determinative 
of Meskhflni as well as in the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word t6bi, ‘ brick, is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Am 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by ohai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskhflni and 
Ermhti (Blind, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Ermfiti respec- 
tively. In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh o 
the year 11-10 B.C. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thotli wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, RhincFs Zwci biting 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskhflni who approaches, each c 1 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny- 
In stories dating from the New Kingdom, 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounc 
the destiny ; these may include the birth-god e 
already mentioned (Maspero, l.c. p. 51). f* . 
scopes have not been traced with certainty 
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E«ypt before the Roman age ; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of gynaicological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xlltli Dyn. 
(Griffith, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be bom are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery (Zauberspruekt fur Mutter unci 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word misi, ‘to bear,’ is 

written ^ , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modem Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

Liteiuioek.— S ee the references throughout the article. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps). — The only im- 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to wlint may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372 a ). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J. 
Jessen’s ‘Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Religion,’ pp. 33-42 (printed 
as an Appendix to ICnud Leem’s Bcskrivclse over 
Finmarkens Lapper, 1707 ; cf. also ib. pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name ( same - 
nabma). The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the sarakka ( ‘ creator 
woman ’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the magic drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-called risem-edne (‘twig-mother’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother (Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
( nabma-skiello ), which was thrown into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn as a 
talisman — in the case of a son, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism botli the child and the water were 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 
of the sarakka. 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
a, * a received a new name, the so-called udde- or 
aadc-nalma, or saivo-nabma (‘ under-world name ’). 
Inis fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

'V arm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch tivigs— one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring — were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed : ‘Thou shalt be 
as fertile, Bound, and strong as the birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words : 
4 1 cast the nabma-skiello into the water, to wash 
thee ; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula : 1 1 baptize thee 
■with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee, I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole bodv. Finally 
she said : * Now art thou baptized aadc-nabma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wait enjoy good health.’ 

In the so-called Niiro MS of J. Randulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad (Dct Kal. norske Vidcnskabcrs 
Selskabs Skriftcr, 1903, No. 1, pp. 53-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Ilora-Gullcs (Thor), Waral- 
den-Olmay (Freyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There waB a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kiidal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Maylmen Radien (‘world-ruler’). It is stated 
by S. lCildal ( Dct skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs 
Skriftcr, vi. 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sphere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the effect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kenii and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name fuusi 
vimi-kaste) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse i 
Lappmarkcn, ii. 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-woman,’ 4 creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
ouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
oes not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent with a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by half-pagan Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the Destowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name — a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.’ The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Clieremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to ana fro 
as he speaks ; and that name which he happens to 
he uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses — a Finn-Turkish hybrid race — is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that he will 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowl of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun pakanallinen 
jumalanpalvelus, pp. 104, 109). 

Literature. — See the references throughout the article. 

Kaarle Krohn. 

BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek. — 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eileithyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
511 IT.). After these come a number of others, e.g. 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Plut. 
Qu. Horn.. 52) ; Genetyllis, who receivea a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche,, ii. 3 , 1898, p. 81, 1) ; the Nymphs (Eur. El. 
625 f., cf. F. G. Ballentine, Harvard Stud. xv. [1904] 
p. 74 ff.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
from the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whose age and origin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny (HN xxviii. 
33, 34, 42 ; cf. 59 ; see also Phuologus, lvii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering ( Anth . Pal. vi. 271 ; schol. ad Gall. Hymn. 
i. 77) ; Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Taur. 1465 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesych. s.v. 
<rrl(f>auov tstplpei v). This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, be discarded ; the underlying 
artificial differentiation is to be regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the effect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the wreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the ampliidromia (see 
below ; cf. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370 C), is not, as 
Rohde ( op . cit. 72, 1) and Samter ( Familienfeste 
der Gr. und Rom. 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, i.e. to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
pseic : the luck which it brings drives away ill luck. 
The woman who is lying-in and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Ion, 1433, 
Kirchhoff). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, 1 the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ARW ix. 


[1906] p. 466). Pliotius lays stress upon the 
apotropseic character of a similar rite (Lex. s.v 
pdfivos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being born, the house was painted with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy : newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). ’ 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thecet. 160 E 
4- schol. ; Harpocr. , Suid. , Hesych. s.v. ; Parcemioar. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading rplxovtrai in schol. Plat. l.c. is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, 
54 n.), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, Kultusalt ? 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Eubulos, ib. 65 C) j 
a special kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym. Mag. s.v. ; a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plant. True. 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Themt. l.c.). Hesychius 
records an important trait (s.v. opo/u6.p(ptov Ijpap) ; 
according to him the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e.g. Deubner, de Incub. 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Religions- 
gesch. Vers, und Vorarb. iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1) ; the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, l.c., whose simile can, 
however, not be urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, Perl, philol. 
Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1138). t According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on tins 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions-, 1908, i. 137 n.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run quicklv. With this compare the custom noted D) 
Wuttke ( D . deutscfie Volksabergl. 3 1900, p. 390), in accordance 
with which, when returning from the christening, the younf, 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the * ron D\' 0 :’ 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother, inis 1 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking eai Iv (East-l’russia). In bldatiesi , 
magic formulm promote the child’s walking and talking (a/ 
x. [1907] p. 300). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 
gives an interesting analogy. During this festival the elm 
born within the last three years are led round a fire, ant • 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The lea 
celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoii, 
schlechtsleben in d. Volkcrpsychologic, 118). , 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a peop 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet ttoowkiis 
( ‘ swift-footed ’). The derisive answer of Viirtlieun 
(Mnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 ff.) is not to the poin • 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not ex . 
in Greek art. , , ... 

On the tenth day after its birth the cm* 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festn e . f’ 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for rue 

* A very artificial explanation is given by Rohde, l.c., becaus 
be understands it to be a 1 us truth e rite. 

t Cf. Glotz, L’ordalie, 1901, p. 105. 
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(Eur. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck 3 ; Aristoph. Birds, 
494 and 922 f. + scholl. ; Ismus, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl. 28, lviii. 40 ; Harpokr. s.v. IfiSopevoplv ov and 
trSotaforras ; Hesych. s.v. SeK&rgv 86opev ; Suidas, 
S.V, aprpiSplfua, SeK&Ti;v ierrtatrat and oeKareveio ; 

Bekker, Anted. Gr. i. 237, 26). A cake called 
Xapltrios was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
performed on this day (Eubulos in Athen. 668 D). 
Besides the tenth day the seventh was used for 
giving the name ([Aristot.] Hist. An. vii. 12; 
Harpokr. s.v. ifiSopevopevov ; Hesych. s.v. UpSo/xai, 
cf. the lp56fj.li as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pscudolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
held to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
s.v. opopudfitpiou v/J-ap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysislr. 151) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. l.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Thecct. 160 E; Hesych. s.v. apiptopSpta), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also Gruppe, 
Berl. philol. Wochcnschr. 1906, p. 1137). The 
schol. to Aristoph. l.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records ; cf. e.g. 
the form rplxovtrai above, schol. Plat, l.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and SeKdrri from Eur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Preuner, Hcstia-Vcsta, 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anted. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the desdn j. 

Besides the presents brought at the amphi- 
dromia, there were also so-called iindjpi a, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
Censorinus (de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73 f. ). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit. 74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the \Ikvov, which is explained as symbolical 
by Mannhardt (Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde, 101 If.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
rite, which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the Xitaiov is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman. — Roman women made offerings to the 
Bympli Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 
pregnancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
birth. While the child was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tcrtull. de An. 39 ; August. Civ. Dei, 
iv. 11) or Numcria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79 ; cf. M. Vassitz, 
’Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Grieclien,’ 
Munchencr Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
hands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round ( circumire ) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l.c.) as a protection against Silvanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inter- 
cidere), l’ilumnus (from pilum), Deverra (from 
deverrere) (ib.)— an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Picumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal ( lectus ) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, ap. Serv. Vcrg. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus tier Romcr, 357, 1). In the same way Juno 
was given a lectus, and Hercules a mensa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Verg. Eel. iv. 62) ; for a 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. (de An. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 
drawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine ( Civ. Dei, iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again (Mutter Erde, 6fT.) — a custom 
whicn may be identical with the tollerc or suscipere 
by the father (Samter, op. cit. 62, 3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wiae-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong (e.g. Marcell. Empir. 32, 20). A rite wdiich 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11 ; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18 ; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21). As m 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus : boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19 ; Pint. 
Qu. Rom. 102; Mao ob. Sat. i. 16, 36; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Pnvutlebcn d. Romcr, 1879, p. 83, 
6). We have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recoided by Tertull. (de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘Nominalin’ for 
this day (l.c.). The diflerence in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom. Chronoloq.” 229). 

Litkratuke. — Chr. Petersen, • fiber die Geburtategsloiet 
bei den Griechen,’ Jahrb. f. klass. Philol., Suppl. B. ii. 11850] 
285 ff. ; Preuner, Ilcstia- festa (1801), 52 ff. ; Becker-Goll, 
Charities (1877-78), ii. 20iT. ; Hermann-Blumner, Privataltcr. 
tilmer (18S2), 278 ff. ; Ussing;, Erziehung und Unlerricht bei d. 
Griech. und limn. (18S5), 20 ff.; Iwan Muller, Privataltcr- 
turner - (1S0S), IGOff. ; Samter, Familien/cste d. Griech. und 
Horn. (1001) 50 IT. ; Schbmann-Lipsius, Altertumer, ii. (1902) 
5901.; Darembergr-Sagiio. Diet, dcs antiquiUs, i. 2381.; 
Pauly- Wissowa, l. 19IU 1. ; W. R. Paton, m Cit xvi. 290 ; 
Marquardt. Rom. Stautsvcncaltung, iii. 2 (1885) 11 ff. ; cl. Riess 
in Pauly- Wissona, i. 91 1. L. DEUBNER. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary).— Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared with those of other philologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materials at their 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the different branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described especially in the Gfhya - 
sutras , partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large part to a pre-historic 
epoch, ana are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhadhdna, ‘the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
theputrii/a vidki of the medical texts (Jolly, op. c it. 
inf. p. 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 
Although not usually referred to in the Gphya- 
sutras, it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is flu, the days or rather the nigiits (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16tli day, with the exception of 
the lirst four, the 11th and 13tli, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
selection of the naksatras. Yajfiavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Maglia and Miila are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 4Gff.), and 
to the same effect other texts (e.g. Yajfiavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters are born 
as a consequence of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
(Jolly, § 39, p. 51), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘ not-man,’ ‘ im- 
potent’ (Manu, iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
possible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
roods to increase the male seed.. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e.g. the period after 
the ftu or the actual days oir menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses', she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first rtu, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call ampears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The Vi^nupurdna, 
lor example (iii. 11, 17 If.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘ May 
visuu prepare thy wonrb,’ lays aside the gold Ting 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, ana 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Samskuraraina- 
mala to the Panchasayalca and other works of the 
Kamalustra. The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Gphyapari- 


Hsta (acolleetion supplementary to the Gfhyasiitras), 
to an act that serves the purpose of driving oh tha 
obstructing pretas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrayanabali, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Vi§nu is to ' purify ’ 
the preta ; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Vi?nn is propitiated. A 
ndgabali , or offering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second offering to the dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriyd-isti, which 
Daiaratha, for example, causes to be offered (Raghu- 
vam&a, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Taittiriya- 
Samhitd, in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Pntravat and to Indra Putrin. 

The Puranas and other texts prescribe for the. 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow her hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Yajfia- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose with various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best known is the pumsavana, the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month — as Pftraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs* — and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which give external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The Hiranyakeiins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed, — in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ, — add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘ generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides with fruit, a blade of KuSa grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be employed for the same purpose, ns 
a silk-worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks ( aranis ) is enjoined 


Sainskararatnavuda, p. 815). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the pumsavana, is the simantonnayana, the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessarj 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnisne 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus indica, bearing an even mini e 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by all texts, i 
former served to trace the parting, the latter w 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Blaye 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with song » 
and among these, according to the statement 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Riluallitteratur, PI- 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the naineoi 
the native stream. The customs were clearly v ry 
different in the different families. Gobhila, 
example, makes no mention of the lute-play > 
but represents Brahman women as sitting wnl 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious w < 

such as ‘ mother of heroes,’ ‘ mother of living so 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
anon which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
‘What do yon see?’ and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex- 
plained by comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a lire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 
poses as well as to keep ofi' evil spirits. Hiranya- 
keSin (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of delivery 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman’s 
head and a Turyanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Kigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve ana 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merely hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of masculine 
gender are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sams- 
Kararalnamald, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Dflrva grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Y an trap ret kid a 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
compartments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the f ictus i3 obstructed, a medical -prescription 
<cf. Jolly, he.) lays it down that the vagina is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the woman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is served also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear torn from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Bdlatantra (quoted 
in the Sainskdraratnamdla, p. 846) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this Sasti and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid in the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vyahflis, etc. 

. For the newborn child ceremonies of ‘ anima- 
tion,’ ‘endowment with understanding,’ ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and * naming ’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prana, vyana, etc. 
before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
^e and, as Weber ( Indische Strcifcn, 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer ( Jatakarma , p. 103) have shown, are 
tonnd also among other peoples. Hiranyakesin’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Farther ceremonies arc 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘Mcdicin,’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 5S). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the child the 
words, ‘ May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word vdeh ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Vnruna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important namakaraya. On the givingof the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples , 1897, p. 93 If. ; cf. 
also Kroll, ARJV, viii. Suppl. p. 4911.); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutiie demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from PhalgunI ; 
llillebrandt, Rituallitteratur , § 15). See Names. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore he re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 

Literature.— S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as They are 1, Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 22 ff. ; W. Crooke, Popular Ilelipion and 
Folk-Lore of For them India, new cd., 2 vols., London, lb f J0, 
i. 2G4, 277, the Bibliography in vol. il. S27 ff. ; A. HiHebrandt, 
* Rituallitteratur Indische Opfer und Zauber,’ Strassburg, 1807 
[ Orundriss der indoarischen Philolopie und AUertumskunde, 
iii. 2] ; J. Jolly, ' Kecht und Sitte,’ Strassburg, 1808 lib. ii. 8], 
and ‘ Medicin/ Strassburg, 1001 [ib. iii. 10J ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism 4 , London, 1891 ; F. S. Speijer, 
de Ceremonia apud lndos, tpm voeatur jatakarma, Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872 ; * Saibskftraratuamala/ in AnandiiframasaiHskrta- 
granthavali, Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection o I 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated Id SBK, vols. xxix. xxx., ‘ Grhya-Sutras/ tr. by 11. 
Oldenberg and F. Jinx Muller ; vols. ii. xiv. * Sacred LawB of the 
Aryas,’ tr. by G. Buhlcr; vol. vii. ‘Institutes of Vishnu/ tr. by 
J. Jolly ; vol. xxv. ‘ Manu,’ tr. by G. Biihler ; vol. xxxiii. 
‘ Minor Law-Books/ tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordinary beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with lier head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre- 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend- 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do with the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sati (woman who has immolated herself on the pyre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, lias been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed; (d) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
over the rice-pounder, this Being supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-in woman a charm, written by a 1 skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrflm hrdm 

hrflm 

hrflm 

hrflm hrflm 

hrflm 

Name of the woman 
is written here. 

klflm klflm 

klflm 

hrflm 

kflm kflm 


The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon as the child is bom, it is placed in a 
grain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
dung, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been born, a brass tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birth 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
suffer from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
corner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated with 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticum, 
which have been thrown on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may be guessed. The woman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum and Balicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant be a boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed : for four days if she have borne a boy, ana for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepper, ginger, coco-nut, saffron, gum acacia, etc. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim ( Azadirachta indica ) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water- waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum, which have been thrown on the 
brazier : the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see Death [Hindu]). Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in different castes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, etc., 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place ; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday ; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix turmeric, which from 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

LvreuATURK.— H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,' in JAl xxxvii. (1007) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in Munchencr med. 1 VocheiibChnft, 1900 ; and the literature 
appended to the previous article. 

W. D. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewish).— i. Biblical. —(1 ) Notions 
and practices stm-ounding childbirth.— The mys- 
tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by ‘ knowing.’ ‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain 1 (Gn 4 3 ), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birtb, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘ I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception ; in pain thou shall 
bring forth children ’ (Gn 3 16 ). Nothing further i c 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period aoou 
these stages, and legends have been handed dm™ 
concerning the life of the child in the mother 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a fignrat v 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nation 
and of the heavens. According to Ex l 16 'j spccia y 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which to 
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n ‘ ;o on the birth-stool, on which the midwives 
to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a inale or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘ Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them ’ (Ex l 15 ' w ). 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births ai e, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
case with Rachel (Gn 35 17 ), and with the wife of 
Phinafias, who died in giving birth to a son ; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S 4 ,9,r -). While 
still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious: 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled togotlier within her’ 
{Gn 25 m ) j and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding tho heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38 2Sf -)- Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a blcssina. — To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
Thevery first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is : ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ (Gn l 98 ) ; and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness — are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr SI 33 ), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1 S l 7 ). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane ; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means weie sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children. The dudatm of Gn 30’ 1(r - have been 
identified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
the belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 25 21 ). When 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, lie replied : 1 Am I in 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb ’ ’ (Gn 30-) ; and later on (30—) : ‘ And 
God lemembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similaily in the case 
of Hannah (1 S 1). The same ajrency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, * God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ’ (Gn 
2out.), 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children v\ ere, no 
doubt, boru on the floor of the house. The child 
fay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed^ with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Lzk 16*). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
j® Gie Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35 s ), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
Uie daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the nver (Ex 2 7 ' 9 ). 

,(?1 Vttcleanncss of the mother. — The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place. 


for seven days; and then, if it was a son, thirty- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
place, and the woman brought an offering to tne 
Temple (Lv 12 2ff -). 

(4) Primogeniture . — Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncloanness 
attaches to the new bom child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,’ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, liad the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, accoiding to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
I Ch 5‘. The firstborn ai a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights ; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed ’ at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. REDEMPTION). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the fiistbom, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(1 K l* 1 **), and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10 111 -). The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, wheie, in 
the absence of Levites, a fiistbom pi esent washes 
the hands of the Kvhunim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in fiont of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the child . — After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 21 8 , Ex 2 9, •). From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a symbolical meaning ; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the biith. Examples of the former 
aie Isaac (Gn 21 6 ), Immanuel (is 7 1 *), or Jezreel 
(Hos 1*); of the latter, the twelve sonsof Jacob — nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nordowe find, except in rarecases.achangeofname; 
e.g. when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In tho 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken os 
prototypes : thus Rachel, Tamar, Zipporah (‘lamb,’ 
* palm tiee,’ ‘ bird ’), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In latei times, but still within the period 
coveied by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2S 8 17 ) Ahimelech, 
son of Aliiathar, son of Abimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infanc)’ could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data fotm the starting-point® or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner : and 
for a number of practices borrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2 . Post-Biblical. —The second period, stretching 
from the 1st cent, down to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modem life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area — Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
cmi be proved that a more modem author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronological order, 
taking first the references found in the Mishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the 1st to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modem practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Belief s connected with the pre-natal period of 
the child’s existence. — The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, 1 Lailah,’ presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
np with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light bums over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of the mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jcrahmccl, ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp. 19 fF, 
and lxiii ffi ). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
struck by the angel ; hence that indenture. What- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. Bub, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
sflect upon the shape and the mentality' of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 


have had an evil influence had met her, she re 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the wav home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
do" has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. JobanRn 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, who 
was renowned for his beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 30 s9 ). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child ; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. 'Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. 'Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, Jest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 
The children may also be so affected during gesta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of human 
form which the thing born has (Mishn. Kiddah, 
iii. 2 ; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, (Jraltc Toscftas . . . 
aus deni 2-5 Jahrhundcrt, Krakau, 1800, passim). 

(2) Fruitftdness. — Means are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah { Jg 13), and said to her: ‘ If 

ou wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
urn it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get a child’ (Ilorowitz, 
op. cit., p, 19). ‘ If a man is bewitched, and cannot 

bathe (ritual or lustration bath ?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root ot kala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire ; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leek-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured ’ (id. p._22 f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hob baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baby ; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull ; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard (id. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth, etc. — Tn addition to 
midwives, medicjal practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. IVe hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead : incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the feetus. The physician was exempt from many 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Very little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been presen t" 
in later writings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; but we learn now, from the 1 st cent, 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. Ihe uani 
of tlic cradle is suggestive, for it is identical wit 
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* trough ’ j and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kclim ; Baba bathra, vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 698). 

(4) Danger from demons, etc. — Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodmus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a Talmudical legend, the 
Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘ evil inclination ’ as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could be found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him ( Sank . f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agratli, the daughter of Malilath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agratli the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illness.’) A. child that is bom in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back ( Niddah , 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon, ‘ Destruction ’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
blood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby : ‘ Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I 
would have struck and killed thee ’ ; to which the 
baby replied : ‘ Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ (Genes. Babb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the newborn child. 
Lhere was none, however, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important rOle in the subsequent development of 
superstitious practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna ( Jfullin , iv. 
"), the secundines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is forbidden to bury at 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after- birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘ ways of the Amorites’ (i.e. super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of children 
(Shab. f. 1296). 

With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lilith, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the 1st cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
a prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar, the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Hawaii) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
surging sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Being afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frnstrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he joins his wife: ‘Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its wav es are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he has 
to pour clear water round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith (Zohar, Leviticus, fol. lfto). Another 
conjuration which has become the basis and prototype of all 
other conjurations ol Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
witches is that found In the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
also a version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reported to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this Btory the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote outan amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he explained as follow-B : Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and flew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she should see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath ; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it (Alp/tab. Ps-Sirce, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 23 ib ; M. Gaster, • The Child-stealing Witch,' 
Folklore, xi., 1900, pp. 129-182). 

(5) A mulcts, charms, etc. — The amulet is no doubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
words, and through a process common to all magical 
operations identifies himself with those angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the demon had been vanquished 
by those powers. Prom the spoken recital we de- 
scend to the written amulet, in which the writing 
is considered sufficient to terrify away the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the cases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether they be connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difficulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second period, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together with medical and 
magical recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, Iatrosophiai, as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in mediaeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent, onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go back at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We are not concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
ana nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with births, these prognostications and 
nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the I8tli 
cent, may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey ; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from l he day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied ’ ; or, ‘ Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord : 

“ Shurah, Shura, Sbabrur ; I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him in 
every language and with even' word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And bo 
long as I do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me." 

If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, and the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘ Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. * On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2 S 22 37 “ Thou enlargest my footsteps,” etc. , is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on his left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘ Take flour from a 
“living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
v. s of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

‘ Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
it on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, 4 Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and burn it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, 4 Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 
gation three times with the tooth or bone of a 
dead man, seems to have been a universally ac- 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Rubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Ah 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the 11th or 12th, e.g. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth l 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups : one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediaeval and ancient pharmacopoeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for msthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought -would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish 4 dispensaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 


‘Take the bone found in a stag’s heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the Btrings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must hang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, 1 Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat boforo 
the kid bad touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm ; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children. Or, 
‘The dried stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammonica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or, 1 Dip a paper in menses 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say : 41 1 give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, give thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.’” Or, ‘Make a decoction of bear's or wolf’s meat as much 
as a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.’ 


A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘ Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, 4 A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the ear no 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ * I"' 0 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, dry it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine. Another ( remedy 
is 4 to obtain the navel of another woman s child, 
to burn it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ lo as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 
put an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
days over her womb, and if afterwards a worm 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no he p 
for her sterility. „ 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness o 
stop bearing children, then 4 Jet the scissors v 
which the navel of her child has been cut be st 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 

Or ‘ If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal' after deliver}- is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward.' Or, 'Pick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-hearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the Bame effect.’ ‘The wearing 
of a cat’s paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.’ 
Carrying of a hare's heart (or hare's droppings) will have the 
Bame result. Or, 1 Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf's heart.’ Or, * Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now he 
mentioned. 

‘ Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in n bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.' Or, ‘ Wearing of an eagle- 
stone’ ( aetites ) (Shab. t. 60 b). Or, ‘Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, • Wear 
a ring made of the stag's hone.’ Or, ‘ The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, ‘A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.' Or, ‘A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist’ Or, 
‘An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the stone ‘ enkuntra,' which Is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is ol 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

‘When a woman Is In difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said : O Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear? And the Lord 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee.’” Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say : “ In the name of Anaei, who 
hears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen." ‘ Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) in the presence of the woman : " The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands — one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth." And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),' or, ‘Wash the cloth in sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.* 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex ll 8 written on 
Pure parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘ Go 
forth ’ and ‘ I will go forth,’ etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably =one of the names of God, ‘Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur ’ are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour ; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
go forth.’ Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,’ ‘Soter,’ and ‘Salvator,’ often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
ueside the woman in labour ; or, variations of 
I’m i are P 0 '’ ntn. As a supreme remedy in very 
dull cult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
®°py of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
synagogue, and taken into the room -where the 
"oman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
vol. n. — 42 


ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after-birth. 

‘ The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ Or, 
'Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand ; in 
some cases, oil.’ Or, ‘a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.' Or, ‘Soak the 
afikomin (i.e. the pieco'of Passover cake resen ed for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.’ Or, ‘Tie 
the herb Vives under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitae, ‘chaste tree.') ‘A magnet tied 
to the left thigh; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacy 
the mythical Eisenkraut , or Eiscnhart , as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
‘ Mandragora,’ and lias great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena’ (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ' Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
on the womb.’ Or, ‘ The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right hom of a goat or hart.’ Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation ; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘If a child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive.’ Or, ‘ Co\er it aith the after- 
birth • {Shab. t. 134a). • If the mother wishes to satisf} herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and il it is alive she will see her tace in it ; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into n plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honev dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
“ Sharlei," i.e. Salvia horminun (common sage), It will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, ' The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey ana boiled together in water.’ 

But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘the burying of a pomegianate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.’ ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.’ 

As soon as the child is bom, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it tire names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Senmngelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘Thi9 child-stealing or -killing witch, then,* so the conjura- 
tion runs, ‘ is met the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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go near that or any house where her names are known, written 
down, or hung up ; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

In ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘ Striga ’ or ‘ Strigla ’ ; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrelia,’ or ‘Strelia Margarita,’ 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
JRazicl, containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘ If the mother sees a woman whom sho suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist Into her mouth, 
and say: ‘‘Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,’” and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should be done to a child that was 
constantly crying, and the demon Baid : " Out a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.'” Another remedy against bewitching; 
‘ Buy a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks ; 
buy also an opeii lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it. 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and put9 it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ‘ruta’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock's comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen's stomach.' Or, ' Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its moutn.’ Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
Immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.' Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put it on the baby's head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.' ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 
will be safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 
and it will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the sccundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘ evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing ; but no reference is made to the ‘ evil eye ’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and ‘ ruta ’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day — the day of the circumcision. ) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the Toad a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought hack 
to its parents. There he uttered another holv 
Name, and lo 1 the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night • 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema', Dt 6 4 ), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a bine bead, some 

f arlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
'alestine). On the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

H it should happen that a woman is losing her children, then 
‘she is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times: ‘‘Take the dead and give me the hung.” Then 
she is to take the puppy nnd carry it close to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times : ‘‘Give me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month. 1 Or, • Go to a dried-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : “ I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me.’” Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine joung 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediate^, 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, ana 


it will live.’ , 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming . — The firstborn mus 
be redeemed within thirty days. He is believed 
have some curative powers. If he treads on 
back of a person suffering from lumbago or ot 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away ( - 

mania). Some of the duties an fJ,.P, nvl e ° e * f :ii 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are _ 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover 
expected to fast in remembrance of the dea 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some ma o 
settlements the male offspring is the objec 
important clause regulating matters of inhe 


important claus 
and succession. 


and succession. , T „ -lum 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews 
often takes the name of the grandparen , 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish an 

Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is , offcen J=., en 

4.1 u:u flint, it is an evil om 


the child. The former believe that it is an 
to name a child after a living person. 


In cases 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

Xjteiuturr.— i. MANUSCRIPTS . — Most of the materia! is taken 
from the medical and magical SISS in the writer’s possession, 
ehiefly from the oldest and the fullest The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
Ood. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 316 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Aben Ezra); Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent, 2 vols., i. with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 600); Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 16th cent, medical treatises, etc.) ; Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1776, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS) ; Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-16th cent, with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Cod. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations ; upwards of 400 recipes) ; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent, many hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes— some German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut'); Cod. S5S (Morocco, 19th cent, very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written tn Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 808 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 402 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 12S (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent, some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full) ; Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent, Hebrew, and some In Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 438, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympathetica! recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 134 (Monteflore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

ii. PRINTED LITERATURE.— For Bible: Winer, RWB, s.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, Pahad 
Titehal;, passim ; J. Hamburger, PE Ii., Leipzig, 1883, s.v. 
"Geburt, 1 p. 254 tf.; Gideon Brecher, Das Trnnscendentah 
. . . im Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 Of. — For modern times: 
J. BuxtorfF, Sirnagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1738, p. 81 ft; M. 
Grunwald, 3IGJP, Hamburg, i., 189S, p. 90 fl., v., 1900, p. 63 ft. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS : Anonym., Toltdolh Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1876 ; B, 
Benas, Amtaliath Binyamin, IVilmcrsdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
llif'alot Elofrim, Lemberg, 1865 ; David Tevele, Beth David, 
lVilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Grim Ve-Tumim, 
Byhrenfurt (s.a.); S. Pelungian, Stfcr ha-Zechirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Rrfuah te-hayim, Smyrna, 1874 ; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerusalem, 1865 ; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, Yalbut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Jtefashoth, Prng. 1051 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially bo to the mother, because a barren 
■wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to stepping 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile ; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
practically unknown, though at the time of 
Muhammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concubines 
( Mishkat al-Masabili, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, i.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotie and are derived from local 
customs _ and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in different countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the 'aqiqah, 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
hut there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Isl&m. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife (dayah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or * birth-throne ’ 
(hurst al-wilddah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
° ’tif’ belongs to the midwife, is covered 

with a shawl or embroidery, and hinna flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top comers of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the zagharit, or lulliloo (as in tne 


tale of King 'Umar b. al-Nu'man in the Alf 
Ldylah wa Laylah ; cf. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhdn) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhdn in its right ear 
and the nearly identical iqdmah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan (Mishkat, vt sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated ( Mishkat , ii. 315 ; 
Herklots, Qanoon-c-Islam, 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; hut poor women scarcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once ; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event ; 
bnt usually the seventh day ( yawn al-subu) is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptians?, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

‘ On the . . . seventh day after the hlrth of a child the female 
friends of Its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes ‘Amiilim 1‘Almahs) are hired to sing in the 
harim, or Aldtiyah perform, or fiqis recite a batmah [of the 
Qur’an) below. The mother, attended by the dayah, sits on 
the burst al-iriladah [birth-chair), in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again ; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly ; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be aftcrwardB frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar [houn) and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, rs if 
pounding. After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
(in rim, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number of wax candies, sometimes of larious colours, 
cut in two, lighted, nnd stuck into small lumps of paste of 
(tittnd upon a small round tray. At the same time the dayah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture ol salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
inlant’s head, saying, as she does this, “The salt he in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet," or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the emier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [ rashsh al-milh] is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should say, " O God, bless our lord Muhammad ! ' 
The child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, sajs, “O God, bless our lord 
Muljamrond! God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the corners, on the child's 
head or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nuqut [wedding presents] for the child, others nre given for the 
ddvah. During the night before the subu', a water-bottle full 
of water (a dauraq In tne case of a boy, or a qullah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while itsleeps. This, with the water 
It contains, the dayah takes nnd puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nuqul lor her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 

On tbe same seventh day (or on the 14th, 2l6t, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
birth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of ‘aqiqah is to he observed, together with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
'aqiqah is enjoined by a tradition of Muhammad, 
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who said, ‘An aqiqah must be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then slay a goat on its behalf and 
shave its head ’ ; and again, ‘ The 'aqiqah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female’; and Buraydah related: ‘We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were bom to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron upon it’ (Mishkut, ut 
sup. ii. 315, 316 ; Abu-Da'ud, Sa/ilh, Arab, text, 
ii. 36). The 'aqiqah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy' to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.v. ‘’Aqiqah’). It may be 
a rain or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Abu-Da'ud 
(Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art. ‘ Children ’). The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the 'aqiqah 
(or, as he preferred to call it, nasilcah). The 
person sacrificing should say, ‘ 0 God, verily this 
'aqiqah is a ransom for my son such a one ; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. 0 God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the 'aqiqah should first be 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should be given to the 
poor (Lane, loc. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 
‘ It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, ib.). Circumcision is also specially 
approved when performed on the seventh day ; 
but in jpractice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath ; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and hanm festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 
fully described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 
Turkey, edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1—10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the customs described above. 


good supply of food to people are recommended 
because they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good children was a blessum from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya ( Yashl viii. [Ttr] 15) 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihir] 65), Ilaoma (Yasna W 
4, 7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar ( Yasna lxii. 10; Vend 
xviii. 27), and from the Fravashis (Yasht x. [BUkir] 
3 ; Yasht x iii. 134). To be childless was a curse* 
( Yasna xi. 1 , 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
( Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavacm khvarend) was asso- 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
( Yasht xix. [ Zamyad ] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, virtuous child 
(Yasna lxii. 5 ; of. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated (Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
children ( Yasht v. [Abdn] 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Achcemenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in anyway 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ' next to prowess in anus, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength. 1 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2. Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Parsis have, to a great extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the A vesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy children (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Sura for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Allan] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Ardvi Sura Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 


With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to Ranafl law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother ; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of 'iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hidaya, 1791, iii. 134 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam, art. ‘ Birth ’). 

Literaturb.— T he literature has been sufficiently cited in the 
.irticie. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

BIRTH (Parsi).— I. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendidad 
(iv. 47), Aliura Mazda says: ‘I prefer a person 
with children (puthrdne) to one without children 
( aputhrai ).’ Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is allegorically described as 
feeling happy (Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


but we do not know what they were. 

Coming to later Pahlavi- Farsi books, we find 
that the Shdyast la-Shayast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house.t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shdyast Id-Shdyast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction^ We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modem 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp o 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by sonie 
families. The reason assigned for this is that in 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out dnevas, i-o. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 

* CL the blessinps and the curse of Cambyses (Her o ■ 
iii. 65). Cl also those of Darias (Behtstun ImmvUont. iv. 
10 , 11 ). 

t SHE v. (1880) pp. 316, 343. 

‘ Ib. xxiv. 2 ”. 
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is even now taken to be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these : 
Tamfiro chcrdg roshan rahe, i.e. ‘ May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 

1 May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3 . According to the Avesta ( Vend. xv. 8 ), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Kivfiyats, commences with the fifth month.'* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-pick, which may contain germs 
of disease (Shayast Id-Shdyast x. 20, xii. 13 ; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2 ; SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, somo families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts, during the whole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. 

4 . The modern Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
pctnchmdsiun, i.e. ‘ the day of the fifth month.’ 
Similarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as ngharni. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, os said above, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served ns joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte iB presented with suits of clothes by 
her parents, relatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sont out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and friends. Among these sweets, 
one prepared in the form of n coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5 - The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground-floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Vcndidad (v. 48) 
says, the place for delivery must be very’ clean, 
dn’, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the ground -floor. 
I arsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground - floors provided 
proper places for delivery' ns enjoined in the 
I cnduliid. But, as with changed circumstances, 
| ars i houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in stoi eyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally' the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

6. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally take care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afrtngdn prayer and 
ceremony in_ the place. At times even the Bdj 
is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
1893, ii. 723 fr„ CSC fl'.). 

* Cl. Auquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, It ECS. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (cli. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It say's : ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it iB 
necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they bum a fire it would be better.’ * 
Somo people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shayast 
la-Shdyast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (cli. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. Tne child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. x. 16). The day'-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shayast la-Shayast xii. 7). 

8. On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house (Vend. v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. lxxvi. 1-5) t enjoins that ' she 
should not wash her head for twenty'-one days, 
nor put her hand again on anything. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day', it is requisite to abstain from the 
vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwaids, 
when it is forty days, she is to wash her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an apnioach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may’ be- 
come pregnant a second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very quickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to still-born 
children it is enjoined in the Vcndldud (v. 55 f.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of deliveiy. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally’ forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
• During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ; and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put 
tier foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’ J (i.e. 
leave the house). 

9. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, known os patchori (‘ the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, known as dasori (‘ the tenth day' ’), as 
gala day’s ; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

xo. During these forty days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with anybody or with any 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by’ others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even tbe medical attendant had to do 
so, but nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘ purity ’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject.§ 

* SUB xxiv. 277. ) lb. xxiv. 339 f. t lb. xxiv. 277. 

§ See the chapter on 1 Maternity and its Perils,' in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Nationalisation of Health, 1891, pp. 23-113. It 
sajs that in England and "Wales, where 4500 women die every 
year in child-birth, • about 70 per cent of this mortality is due 
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11. At the end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a bath before mixing with others. At first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word snun), which is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her ac«ouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath. 

12 . All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used during the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injunction is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13 . Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma (q.v.) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-born child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice ( Shayast-la-Shayast x. 16). Anquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avesta, ii. 564). In the 
Haoma Yasht (Yasna ix. 22) Haoma is said to 
give fine healthy children to women who give de- 
livery. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child as the first auspicious drink. 

Literature .— SBE v. 310 fit, 843 f., xxlv. 277, 339 f.; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906, p. 378 ; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 1893, li. 680 ff., 723 ff.; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 603 ; W. Geiger, Civilisation 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1885, i. 63 ; EG vol. ix. pt. il. 
P- 18311. JlVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

BIRTH (Teutonic). — All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the offspring of a free father and a free mother 

1 'oined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 
10 m, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, and this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordgumma, jordemoder, ' earth- 
mother.’ This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, AliW viii. 7ff.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘ mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part w'as to lift the child up 
— hence the German term for ‘ midwife’ Hebamme, 
O.H.G. hcvianna — and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, but he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could he exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy — a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, the popular 

to puerperal fever," and that ‘ almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might be avoided." It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and midwives that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve * purity," and carry germs from 
one woman in conOnement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples : ‘ Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
see that thou exercise it with purity." In the enjoined isolation 
of the I’arsi women during their confinement, the original 
Intention «eems to be that of observing ‘ purity.' Some of the 
later I'arcnd and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early writers, r.nd so have 
carried the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purity’ 
referred to bv old midwifery writers. 

* See art. f’CRiriOATlos (Farsi). 


belief being that such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
predicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
father^ with danger or misfortune, or even if h e 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down °to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
father’s decision had to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with every other individual within 
tlm same. Traces or this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the wergcld 
of an unbaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure was likewise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (Ieel. nafnfcstr) a presentation was 
made to the child, while occasionally the blood- 
relations held a feast ( barnsol ). The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk filotogi, 
ix. 199 ff.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was born, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mothers side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and dis- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should be acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different course was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to tlie owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the different 
classes: thus hornxtngr signilied the son of a nee 
mother ( frilla ) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; hrtsingr, the son of a free 
mother with whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine ; 'yyborinn, the son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
in Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a limited degree — and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 

C i that the child was received into the family 
(Icel. attlciding), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and high ceremonial. _ In nil cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

The event of birth became the_ nucleus of many 
curious practices and superstitions.^ In man) 
districts of Germany, Britain, and .Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
1 fires or candles round about the newly- born (c • 

* Liebrecht, Zur Vollcskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling tinder the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
g t e el— a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc. — 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
ut salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
eing bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort was made to secure good fortune 
for the newly-born. Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or * caul ’ with which some children 
are bom, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, the fylgja, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vard-trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was bom in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The animal was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 
they are called urdir, ‘the powers of destiny’; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, mettena, 

1 those who measure out ’ ; Middle High German, 
Gaschepfen, ‘ the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nomir — a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life — his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

Fhe birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of children. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, ‘ children’s lakes ’ ; while, 
more particularly in Central Germany, there are 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘ children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children before their birth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
mi Adeborsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children’ 
{Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommcm, 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies. We thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 

Literatcre.— B runner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 3 (Leipzig 
1906), I. 1013.; von Amira, Grundriss der germ. Philalf 
(Strassburg, 1900), ill. 164 3.; Maurer, Uberdie Wassenceihedes 
germ. Beiaenthums (Munich, 1880); 1 Die uniichte Gcburt nacta 
altnordischem Reehte,’ in SBAW, philos.-hist. Klasse (1883), 
pt. !.; ‘de Expositions infantum apud veteres Septentrionaies,' 
in Saga af Gunnlaugi Ormstungu, ed. A. M. Hatnijo (1776), 
194-219 ; Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel 
(Leipzig, 1857), 279 ft. ; Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube 
der Gcgcnwart* (Berlin, 1869), 5 6793.; Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus der Germane n und ihrer Eachbarstiimmc (Berlin, 
1876), 463.; Frazer, GB* iil. 8913.; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Slythologie 4 (Gottingen, 1875-78), i. 835 B„ and Rcchtsaltertumer* 
(Leipzig, 1899), i. 627 3. ; F. Panzer, Beitrage zur deutschen 
llythologie (Munich, 1856), ii. 1193. E. MOGK. 

BIRTH-DAYS. — The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It iB the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘ no record is kept 
of birth or age. * The Hupas of California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years oy examination of the 
teeth. One wall say, ‘ I have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman.f The Onialias have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.J 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of luck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism affecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.? 

• H. W r ard in JA1 xxiv. 291 

t S. Powers, Tribes of California, 76L 

j Long and James, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1823, 
L 214,235. 

5 E. Aymonler, Le Camhodge, 1900-04, L 63. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of Wth. 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion/ though not attended with much dclat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
Is the 61st birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘longevity presents/ and 
his friends wish him long life. With the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘ longevity'.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the paient on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘ it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family.f 

The Burmese offer on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. J 
The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Presents were offered them on their departure^ 
Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his kra, or ‘ indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used as a sponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his kra , asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the fluid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
v'eek on which they were bom. Thus Kwoffi Kari 
Kari, having been born on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.H 
The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days. TT 
In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated w ith great pomp. They w ere looked upon as 
boly ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
In the festivities suitable to the occasion. Etery Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and e>en to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each indmdual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicings; welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.’** 

In modern Persia the hirth-days of Muhammad 
and 'All, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year’s 
feast is the only real festival, ft 
Among the modem Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 

* J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 1SG6, li. 217 ft.; J. J. 
, „ proot, The Religious System of China, i. 61, 62. 

J Onffis, Corea, 1SS2, p. 295. 

} Bhuaj Toe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, i. 6. 

5 Bancroft, op. eit. it 2S3. 

I A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 166. 
i Herodotus, 1. 133, is. 110. 

” dkinson, Ancient Egyptians, id. 368. 
tt Polak, Persicn, 1865, i. 83a 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority.* 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
principles. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food ana drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical principle 
arises. This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘ turning over a new leaf ’ at 
the New Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on w liich, among 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritual 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma. A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebiated a monthly birtn-day.f 

These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th month. £ 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made.§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyiondo of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura, ‘ persons 
of the same age.’ II Such methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘birth-days/ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was born.’ IT 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have eacli a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, but have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at pubeity, a third on liisfathei’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast. ft In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is * the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as frequent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandeied about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once a year.JJ 

* Itoubin in JE, s. v. t 2 Mac 67. 

t Hrdlifka in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 

§ Bancroft, op. cit. li. 602. 

|[ South African Folklore Journal, i. 43. 
f Roscoe in JAI xxxii. 72. 

** R. Taj lor, Te lla a 31am' 2 , 1870, p. 166. 
ft G. it. Sproat, Sacage Life, 1S6S, p. 204. 

}{ Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 623. 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhddrapada (September-Oetobcr), in honour of 
the dead. 1 On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.’ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual iruddhas are well known. Their object 
is to * assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter.’ One iraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an * intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly iraddhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The ‘ natale’ 
par excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven, Tertullian observes that St. Paul was 
bom again by a new nativity at Rome because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such nalalia were 
contrasted with ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The fasti of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar.f 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Sriramajayanti 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Kpsnajayanti is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhugavala 
describing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Vindyalcachatnrthi is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Eveiy house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratisld, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinitv, a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, arti'/.ans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Ganefsa is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helps man on his way.t 

In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 
prominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
decided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, iust as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 

Literature.— BDB and EBi, s.v. ‘Birthday’; Bingham, 
Christian Antiquities, 1840 ; J.J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, 1892 a.; A. B. EUis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 


• Pad field, op. cit. 305, 217, 225. 
j Bingham, vil. 340 fT., 3501., 422. 
1 Padfield, op. cit. 17811., 181, 183. 


1887 ; J. E. Padfield , The Uindu at Horned, 1903; B. H.Cham. 
berlain, Things Japanese*, 1902. A. E, CRAWLEY. 


BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman). — Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. TEschylus presupposes them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle as a present from Phoebe (Eumenides, G-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (e.g. 
a book, Anlhol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpaoiaral, 
dKaoarral, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yevltna, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed ycvlOX ia (schol. Plato, Alcihiades, 
121 C). Plato's birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been bora on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Plut. Theseus, 36 ; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, tr. lloaeiodvosyeyovlvai \ey oplvip' 
sal y&p riocraowm rah 6yo6ais ripCxxtv). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Caesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augnstus [A then. Mitt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons to cities : 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods; Athene was, supposed to 
have been horn on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
prius, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
iiappens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad All. IV. i. 4, CIL 
xii. 3058). 

Literature. — Chr. Petersen, ' Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bci den Gricchen,’ in Jahrb.f. klass. Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt. Geburtstag im Allerlum, Giessen, 1903. 

W. Kroll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See Inheritance. 


BISHOP.— See Ministry. 

BISMILLAH.— i. Meaning and early usage. 
— Bismilluhfi), an Arabic expression signifying ‘in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in full as 
follows; bismilluhi-r-rahmdni-r-ralnmi, ‘in_ the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory, formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
bis adherents to use it in a similar way. _ In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ BismiHab 
[“in the name of Allah”) he its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus : ‘ BismillO.hi-r-rahmuni-r- 

rahimi’ (xxvii. 30). Probably, too, he began his own 
icremonial discourses, as collected in the Quran, 
« Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordnt (Gottingen, 18 00), p. 88 P mo- 
ished by F. Schwally) llCf.J. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various suras, evidently regarded it as a prefatory 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. We 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th siira, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex- 
planations, as may be found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the bismUlahi-iormnla. at the beginning of 
the suras was to be considered an article of revela- 
tion, i.e. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; but eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers { bdina-l - 
daffatain) of the book, including, of course, the 
prefatory formula of the suras , was the word of 

It is recorded that, before Muirammad arose, the heathen 
Quraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Allahumma 
V in thy name, O God ’) for a similar purpose — a statement which 
is certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Umayya b. Abl-l-§alt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
before the time of Muhammad. Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
Influence of demonic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of it.* But as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrauce upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agreeably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even 6aid, indeed, that Muljammad 
hi'nself had employed it, but that tile revelation ol certain 
vsrses in the Qur'an (xi. 03, rxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
.or it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
limillah.i Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period ; 1 thus in a treaty which 
he made with the people of Mecca near Hudalbiyah in a.h. 6, 
he deterred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the Quraish 'bismika Allahumma' ns a heading to the 
document.? ‘ Allahumma ' is also npproied as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 


We may regard it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn up by Muhammad’s instruc- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance, II and even 
records of a more private character, IT were usually 
prefaced by the plenary form of the bismilluh.** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Isliim.+f Ollicial 
records from the early age of Islura, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on papyrus 
sheets, always begin with the bismilluh. It is 
also found oh textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.JJ In bilingual ( Arabic-Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as tv dvdyari 
roC dcob, while the plenary form expands this with 
the Words roO (Xerqixovoi <pi\a.vO ponrav.%% 


hi- 189; Mas'udi, Prairies d’or, L 142; cl 
fichulthess jn the Saldeke-Fcstschrift, 74, n. 6. 
ioLvS 2 f ’ a “ m Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iv. (Berlin 
1899), 6, 0 (text), 104 (tr.). 

1 Leone Caetani, Annali deW Islam , ii. (Milan, 1007) 222. 
51bn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeid, 747. 

8 txamples in Ndldeke-Sohwally, op. cit. 117, n. 1. 

'1 note regarding the distribution of the wheat brough 
as booty from Khaibar (Ibn Hisham, 770, 778 II.). 

, , etan ‘ (°P* i« 395, ii. 793) doubts the authenticity c 
3 prefatory formula in documents given by Mu slim historian* 
T«ih ln Testament of’ Abdallah b. Mas'ud, in Ibn S a*c 
tt 8- 4 * ?• L n2 > M3. 

.Jr, ^ruhacek, ‘Zur arahischen Alterthumskunde, ii. Dl 
arasischen Papyrusprotokolle,’ in SWA W clxl. (Vienna, 100! 


idjn'P'A *11 S 16 bilingual documents in Karabacek, op. cit. 
loom „ ■ Becker, Papyri Scholt-Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
lS0 °* 709 if. ; ZA xx ii. 100, 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.g., hamdala for ‘ al-hanidu lilluhi,’ hay' ala 
for hayya 'ala-s-saluti, etc.), the bismilluh is con- 
tracted to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
'to utter the bismillah’; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name (ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use. — The bismillah acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced beforeslaughtering animals 
for food — a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b e raklia before killing and eating. The relevant 
injunction in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118, 121 ; 

‘ fiat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’ . . . 

‘ Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya * before slaughter ; and, simi- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.! Iu pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still be partaken of 
without misgiving — for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’an 
— a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 
book-T 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the oisviillah arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer (salat). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion ol the ‘opening’ siira of the Qur’an (al- 
fatiha), whose lirst sentence is the bismillah in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud (jahran ) or in an inaudible whisper 
— a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the bismillah is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might he uttered in 
an undertone, § but the ShSii'ites, and especially 
the Shi'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice.|| 

3. Everyday use. — Having dealt with the use of 
the bismilluh in ceremonial functions and in im- 

* But without al-raltmdn al-rahim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Merciful’ (ZDMO xiviii. 05, n. 1). 

i Mmrnlla, ii. 350. 

5 Cf. the present writer's Die Zdhiriten (Leipzig, 18S4), 76 ff. 

i It is expressly recorded of 'Oniarn. that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismillcih of tire ftitilia 
audibly (Id yajharu) (Ibn Sa'd, v. 240, 25). The Khalif nl- 
Jlustn in was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
because be spoke the bismillah of the futihci inaudibly when 
In Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
(Tabari, Annales, iii. 1683, 3 IT.). 

f On this question seo the present writer’s ' Beitrage zur 
Litteraturgesch. der Schi’a u. d. sunnitiseben Polemik,’6’li’A W 
(1874), 16 fi., 86. 
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portant affairs of public and private life, we 
proceed to speak of a view which sprang up in 
Islam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice — the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying ( luxdUh ) of the Prophet : 
Kullu amrin dhi balm Id yubtada'u bi-dhtkri *- 
llahi fahuwa abtaru, i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
portance which is begun without mention of God 
is maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every action + bj ejaculating a 
bismilldh. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first having uttered the 
formula.}: Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the bismilldh by the head 
of the household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin.§ Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.H The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 

‘ Remember Allah with frequent remembrance’ — 
a maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name (man ahabba 
sliay'an aklhnra dhilcrahu ). If 

4. Superstitious ideas and use. — The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character with which 
Islam invested the bismilldh led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inscribed it upon the breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) characters. The written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismilldh possesses talismanic virtues. 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel lumself writes it upon the 
palm of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
by the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel, ft The bismilldh serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc. ; but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he may drive them away by uttering the bismilldh. 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musammd (commonly pronounced musemmi), 

* Originally U-liamdi, with reference to the glorifying of God 
by formulas beginning with al-hamclu lillahi. 

t Including that mentioned by Buchari, K. al-mufu, No. 8. 

t Damiri (Bulaq, a.h. 1284), s.t>. ‘ Al-dahba,' i. 399. 

§ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 5 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

II Traditional sayings in Nawawi, Ritab al-Adhkdr (Cairo, 
Jk.n. 1312), 11-12. 

«f RUJt xvi. 1G4 ; ZDMG li. 205. 

** E. Ooutti, Magie el religion dans VAfrique du fiord 
(Algiers, 1909), 211. 

tt Al-Suyup, al-Durar al-liisdn fi-l-ba'th wa-na'im al-jindn 
(Cairo, A.u. 1324). 

U In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the Metme des Itudes ethno- 
Vraphiques et sociologiques). 


i.e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’* 

The bismilldh, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic. t Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Sham 
al-ma'arif of al-Bunl (+A.H. 622, a.d. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.}: Al-BQni is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes (Fadd’il al-basmala}.% 

5. Calligraphic usage. — Mention ouj'ht finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismilldh. When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 

vertical stroke of the initial letter bd (:) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved ; then, the ’ alif (of ’ism) being 

omitted altogether, || the sin (—•) is placed im- 
mediately after the bd, while the final letter 
mim (|*) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far beyond the usual length (*. uJ). 

The Muhammadan scribes would nppear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 
tion in the written form of the bismilldh— a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter sin (-•) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the 'alif, and the initial bd (:) is 


joined to the final mim (|*) by a long horizontal 

line thus : * J. The antiquity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa'.d, 
viz. that ‘the KhalTf 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe ( katib ) from, his office 
because he wrote bism without inserting the sin 
distinctly ’ ( walam yaj'al al-sin).*\ 

Lttkratdrf.. — T he literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I. Goldziher. 

BLACKMAIL.— The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward III. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘ half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

1. Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediaeval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind — a custom that 
persisted in France down to the days of the great 
French Revolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland ana 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, tins 
substitution was not effected till a compa-i at: ive y 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted wait 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘white money, 0 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metals,, and this don 
assisted in prolonging the existence of tie 
method of payment. The discovery of save 


Lane, op. cit. i. 287 ; Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 

ndon, 1SS3), 41. . . . . . r 7. due de 

Reinaud, Monumens musulmans du cabinet de M. 
cas (Paris, 1828), ii. 3-6. 

Br°o U ck“toa^’S.d. arab. Litteratur, i. (Weimar, 1898)497 
This is a Massoretic practice. 

Ibn Sa'd, v. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
aid in current coin or white money ( mailles 
lunches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails ’ 
or ‘niaills,’ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden (Rem. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘ What that was I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-maill.' 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Rcddittts nigri, black 
made, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigH (cf. Camden, 
(Item. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst., 1642, ii. 19 ; Black- 
stone, Com., 1768, ii. 43; Burn, Justice 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail ’ is obsolete. 

2. Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money — here we are coinin'? to the 
newer form — levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for Immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly affected were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverlcy 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of Iris characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of them (t.e. the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Vieh Ian Volir.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail ’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
mal signifies a rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth ns is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
sorvants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton ( Catech ., 18S4, 
93), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quliay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blnke maillis, fra 
thair tennnnds ’ ; while about 1561 R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddcsd. vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James vi., 
the measure of 1597 describes how * diners subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and pernrittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.' In 
1601— a memorable yearin economic legislation — an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘ sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(i.c. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
in forced to pay a certaine rate of money, come, 
Cft n or °ther consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, s. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
4 rones dc la Leg informs us that ' Blackmail is a 
" , . nse d in 43 Eliz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, com, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
nuance m those parts, to be by them protected 
irom such as usually robho and steal there.’ Cowell 
id his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that * these robbers are of late years called 
moss-troopers.’. The depredations of the Border 
- uci tains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for ; no Black Mail 
to be paid to tbe Leaders of the Bobbers, as a 
Ransom ’ (ef. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 263). 

3. The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantage, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrupulous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon tiiose whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of tlie 
Camorra of Naples, the Matia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and mles ot procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
he not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stopped the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave the black- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable tiring. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property", and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial : the accused cannot set up 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The Frenoli 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stern manner. The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
aifthor is to be punished like a robber. 

Literature.— Tbe authorities are quoted in the article. 

Kobkrt H. Murray. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. /SAacr^n/ria = (1) an ill- 
omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer ; (2) a slander, or any defamation ; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. evcf>ygta ). — 
r. Blasphemy as a sin. — Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was duo 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might he expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the otlender wns a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘ teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Apol. 24 B). Under English common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53). 
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BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan)— BLESSEDNESS (Chinese) 


facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
with which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garments — the 
statement of the Mislma thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26 65 . According to Josephus {Ant. 
IV. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise ('Aboda zard, 
18a; Mishn. Sank. xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmud asserts that the offence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130 b . It may be interest- 
ing to add that Eleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank. vii. 2; Talm. fol. 52 
o-6j. This the Talmud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth [Sank. 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral 
denunciation of profaning the name (ntyn Vi^n) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerity, and of public disrespect for 
morality and religion. ‘For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify ’ ( Yoma, 
86a) — full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology , p. 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance suffices to atone ( Pesikta Kahana, 1636). 


In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held 
ought to be excommunicated (Rcsponsa of Gconim 
ed. Miiller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending his garment {Shulhan" Arnkh 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to ICorah’s ; it was a 
‘ stretching out of the hand to the root’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See Heresy. I. Abrahams. 

BL AS P H EM Y (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
death as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
(cf. art. Apostasy [Muhammadan]). All utter- 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one (wdhid), but only 
* one of three,’ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be regarded in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmis) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
however, put to death, but expiates his offence 
by ta'zir (a penalty determined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Th. W. Juynboll. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


Buddhist See Arhat, Nirvana. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 675. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese). — I. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
the conceptions of blessedness cherished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is : ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’ or ‘Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : * Thanks 
to the shade of my ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 
1 have a predestination,’ i.e. have some spiritual 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- 
ence into the present existence. The word yuan, 
here translated ‘predestination,’ was extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman. — See Summum Bonum. 
Hindu.— See Brahmanism. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 677. 


uture life : its original meaning is a * hem,’ ‘ collar, 
connecting thread’; hence a ‘reason,’ ‘to follow 
ip,’ ‘ to climb up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
n the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
/Han, or ‘ because clue,’ was adapted to the niddna, 
ir ‘causes and effects’ connecting past existences 
,vith present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddti- 
ot 2 , 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
die Buddhist idea is usually connoted m the mind 
if the speaker or writer. But, none the less, the 
insic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
incestor-worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
ilementary principles of which was that no happi- 
less could exist in this life unless the spirits o 
die dead were conciliated by firing representa- 
>ives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In ot i 
vords, blessedness can exist securely on eaa , 
mly under the shadow or protection or 
Spiritual Abode above. When a ma,n enters m 
lonversation with a stranger, and the interv 
levelops sympathetic interests on both sides, on - 
rill say to the other: ‘We two have a V ua f 
neaning, ‘it was already planned out befor 
firth that we should meet,’ even if only to buy 
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the molest Mot** of *p>«I ftt'.d ft / 'ej *dten, 

r.!r* :)r.» hft» otdnm l»-en r-dd-'.! to the miM toMce.-., 
ncc*{>Ifit, nr.d tf a of tnii^aity. (ToKare**, by the 
v ay, only date* from al-cuit A.i*. an-1 tea (ta-n 
A.Tt. fee i . j Comfortal !e, heulthy yttwlne** nay 
le'rr.id to rrprr*i-nt wclbto d f> Cii i r. ■- c Mmr, f ry life; 
Inth* r.nd ranitaTy ftrmri.'eri'ent* are, of enure*, 
entirely alecat, rmd no ntm 0 p l4 . |*>rmy the 

V* vt***. 

Here clearly ue have lorj; life, Trr-Jtli. f-ea.ro, 

e. ful death mtfi bonn-jr. lint vhere do*-* b>*r of 

virtue comp in? Welf.ftfjtKef family i< n» I^hl.usrly, 
hn*rdtalde, r.nd friendly: even foreipiem wetmirto. 
<ni«|y leeched s* e-ftial*, f-o lony a* they liehato 
them«el»c* prudently, find ro hint: ft* evil rumour* 
have not preced'-d them. Kindne-a to»Iair»(whoin 
any ewe ere usually ImUttlnttuhhaMe by strnnprr* 
from free n»'n) h n peat Chine-e characters*:!*. 
A mam! r. mi of rank <ioe* no! mind n*?a»e J.-yh'in;; 
hi* pip** for him ; he will *>rp on the ramp mat* 
tier* with that slave in a travrllir;; 1*>U ; he (i 
courtesiu* to him in sj*ee-h— err l< r,,; ft* there is no 
fault to check. Kiti-lne** to arssntali ii ft.ut tli'r 
Chine*? trait : perhrp* ssetratiie rather than jes*-. 
tiie — not for*yr di-luide, hut nrphpent rv»v;;vrif; 
tolerance, ralordinatc, lso« ever, to pwisraf human 
r.eet!'. s\ country squire of the sbn* devaletj 
tyj>? wilt wwiejate with estial* end Irsferiorji &t the 
t» taple — he doc-* jjo: mind much whether It 1 •* r 
H uddhict, Taxi*!, or other tc'ttjV. lie hr,* ht* 
own finccstral boUdiny- for these! tlcment of family 
lU'putcs ; mine* In'i-t the while ailtaye or tos* n 
Iielon^i to ras riiif.de famUy-nsrue, or two fan ily- 
namre ; th<* vi'lftoe temple dcn'critientJy *ut. *n 
fer more peneral intcrc*!’*. Mar Larir.s ere r.->t by 
eriy nnanv all tol : the hy.*,i n.fiirren er.deaiicsra 
none the !«* to avoid ofii'ia! iucti in. and to k**ep 
hii vtliape free of tr.i collectors* exarti-iti and the 
}*ds-e f-arpie», w!*a ,**p eafaid, r,n ! ‘live on their 
warrant’.' Ixs-.-.S rdf pm*. m'merst is tin;ver*al ; *r» 
Ion,; *.* the ls?d-lst t« { aid. order a- J tie*;, -y are 
rt'.t’-.te.Sfted jJvrp the r.evl-, am! (Js’terlyi r.i’finp 
a* a rr. >.<*)'.*.! > tax . cr, at alieicut^, the r m >ry 
tat. cm com** erejal niavemea* Ucnt r»»i|wL T?»«* 
vjr*.*;ea< {..*.»/ rfar.dliai promotes wd.e* ! ? , eaa’e*, 
t.ity rstft* ‘.shmvntr, rhvst;*'» am! 

f. -u oars ‘&r! irrrtim ’ in lieu of Jv*. The r ’ f ,«•» 
may, as a ru!*, in c«ca*d! s>.r't**cri or bush ay 
any crime let trn.v « ar.d j -./n-.-.!-', *.* 1 * ,» as 
tl ey f -*ri-e, a.'d #s f >s,* as t'.e nrdshr. I*- ?■* 
tie t-cn* ttT'lally l»**;.*ht tofr*e him. I:-" - ~ 
in Cfttna t* i.-r. vs! rati ** thm eshin a*. 3 tt , -“ 
J pn**'* f i; ■' ! b 1 1 ft; \ *Ta* s<t“, t? fti'ls t,*r*te! 
j- *>!e*y, oje.iilir if tf-ey are fu:h cd-_'t*,nf 
a — i, are **„—**_*’-»{ a« c.>'" v * *p :ef*r. * f**c* 
Jet thrlf e>'*;nr'iei rsre ri »,lit*;"'d y * c.'-.t eiee; 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 

2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
bom in us, and as they are and ought to be regu- 
lated by li. What this li — usually translated 
* rites ’ or • propriety’ — is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally ; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Eight as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘ stinking bag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls oi his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth: the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a different set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one ; the idea 
of ‘time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘ uneasy ghosts ’ to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know ; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves ; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person ; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘Emperor Above’ are often convertible terms. 
There is but one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended ; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence the ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in tne 
family temple ; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
li. Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting of! 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former proUgi or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mutatis mutandis , for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 510 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chwan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘ I do not know whether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence againBt the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler— were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not— 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
tne fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year b.c. 482 ( Tso Chwan, ch. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius’ yassal-State 
was detained in captivity by the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 
question w T as ruled by the same family as the then 
Imperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness : ‘You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple wall hurl imprecations against your 
king I ’ The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact Imowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth ; for in B.c. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 

in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said: 

‘ If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his °wn Siam 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with : ''hat 
does it matter if I bum their bones? If the dea 
really possess knowledge of what goes on her , 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, a 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well know , 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 

attitude towards the traditional ‘nether w 

(as we and they still popularly call it), dec 
discuss spiritual beings, saying : \V e kno 
enough of man in this life, without troubling 
selves with theories about the other. It ,, 
too often repeated that in ancient Chin 
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was no word of any kind for ‘ religion ’ ; none for a 
ublic * church ’ ; none for ‘ temple ’ or ‘ priest,’ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was li, the 
written character expressing which idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ‘ spiritual 
being’ or ‘themis’ as a radical notion, and ‘a 
sacrificial vessel ’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 

? uently, in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
or blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
jntered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was— and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically — supposed to be the same thing. 

4 . It was reserved for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6 th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of li, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced ’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in Chinn, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify 1 religion ’ or ‘ faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
‘plan,’ i.e. the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao, or 
‘way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
Ju (still meaning * Confucianists ') were the in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the li theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (n.c. 1122-b.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 

f overnment, social decency, war, and punishment. 

. 'his was Tao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows : 

’My Meal is a series o( small States with small populations, 
net them possess an army machine ot moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
bres.and relrain trom distant migrations. Then, though they 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
m them ; though they will bo possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there will bo no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old juipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride m their clothes, dwell In peace, and rejoice in their local 
KBlorns. Each State would be within easy 6ight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
oe heard across. The people ol each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement ol intercourse with 
neiRhtouring states. 

. n 6 " or<ls nre a Pt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
id be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
’'jaoglers nre apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
r?, n °s range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
w accumulate : so far ns he uses his resources for others, he 
hi. *' 3 Dwn store ; so far ns he gives them to others, he 
hiore for himself. The Providence of Henven benefits 
b°_ e3 not injure ; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort.' 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manichreism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

Literature.— Confucius's Ch'unts'u, or ‘Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known ns Tso Chwan ; Shu King, or * Book 
of History’ ; Shih King, or ‘Book of Ballads’ ; Li AT, or ‘ Book 
of Kites’; and TO 0 Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse — all 
translated in the SBB. E. H. PARKER. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness (q.v.), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modem litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar ; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness 1 ’ 
( Sartor Resartm , 132). But it is one that goes 
hack to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, lias always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns ns, seeing 
that the word ‘blessedness’ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. p«i<(ipior, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between (vSalpiwv as ‘ happy ’ 
and fidrcap or ptu-apior as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the yufUapev Ocol as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Ocly.t. 
vi. 46) ; the dead were the pdraces Ovgrol os de- 
livered now from its griefs ana cares (Hesiod, 
Op. 14) ; the abodes of departed heroes were the 
paK&puv rijaoi, the ‘islands of the blest’ (ib. 171). 
eiBalfiwv, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term fiai<dpios (Aristotle, 
Eth. 1, x. 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, while gtucipios is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, evSalywv is never found. This 
may he partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind eiSal/xu? had come to be burdened 
with a sinister connotation. A ‘ demon ’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius’ of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must he 
songht in tne fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘blessedness’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the eavlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, which was saved from 
degenerating into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- 
eousness, and so were associated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in 
committing one’s way to Jalnveh, in loving His 
Law, and humbly accepting His will (Ps l 1, 2 2 12 
40 1 84 6 - 12 112 1 , Hab 3 17f -), But for the vast ma- 
jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of the great Messianic nope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations 
than of outward glory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
appeared with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
which must be determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classicus here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 5 3 ' 12 , Lk 
620-23) . i JU t, Hi s teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid down, which are 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

i. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. 
In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweli his trust, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
sessing the Kingdom’ of heaven (5 3, IS ) ; and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk l? 20 ' 1 ) : it is a kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro 14 17 ). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence 
of the Christian summum bonum , when ‘eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘ kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17 3 ), i.e. of knowing the Father through the 
Son (14 Bf -). It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dfc 33 =Cf> ) ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 


2. But, while spirituality is the imno3t quality 

of Christian blessedness, natural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content. 1’here was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
direction appear in the writings of St. Paul, e.q. 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
71 . b. » . p, u t ct. Eph 5' 2 ' fr -). Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and affec- 
tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 5 m - 16 20 , Lk 14 25 ). But Ho 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He aid not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but showed again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt 6'‘ OT, ) 1 lie gave the sanction of His 
presence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt 11 M , 
Lk 5 29fr -, Jn 2 s 12 2 ), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 25 1417 -, Mk 4 sm , Lk 13 21 ), 
Ho set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt 19 4fr -)> and delighted in the 
charms of little children (18' 2fr - 19 13cr -). So also Ho 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 6 n , 
Lk 1 1 3 ), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 6 3Iff -). St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the Divine love, when lie exclaims, ‘ For all 
things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s ’ (1 Co 3 21ff - ; cf. Ro 8 32 ). . 

3. Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. But to both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future — a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ’ was the first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which Ho announced to His 
disciples (Mt 5 3 - 10 ). And the Kingdom being come, 
its blessedness is come, for the substance of that 
blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to be postpone 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future won - 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im- 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly love, blessing 
us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6 33 ), -A™ 1 
some much-desired blessings are withheld, as 01 
times they are, God’s children know that it is 
who withholds them, and thatnothing can se PPj 
them from His love. Tho best gifts, at least 

in which the very soul of blessedness hes, are 
withheld from those who seek first the K' K 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all suen 
in' their sorrows (Mt 5"), satisfies their hu”g 
righteousness (v.°), crowns them witli His 
(v. 7 ), grants them the vision of His face ( * )> , 

them His children (v.°). And whenmenkn 

realize that God is their Father and that they »r 

His children, the light of the eternal stri 
a redeeming and transforming power upo 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven begin. 

4. Bnt Christian blessedness hasits eschatological 
aspect also, and loolcs to the future world for its 
verfect consummation. ‘Great,’ said Jesus in the 
_ast Beatitude, ' is your reward in heaven ’ (Mt 5 12 , 
Lk G 3 ) ; and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only oue, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5 4 ). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
tilings. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to bo borne, it is true, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt 6 U ), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn 15 2 - “). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which they 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-truth 
only when lie named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New [Essays, v.). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end — the ena being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a joy not in the pain itself, but iu the experience 

01 the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Bo 8 18 , 

2 Co 4 17 , Ho 4® 12 ~- a 13* 4 ). Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life ns its condition (Eth. I. vi. 15, 1G), 
and that calamities becomo disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind ( 1 . xi. 14). Christianity assures 
ns of true blessedness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain ; but it also has the promise of 
a 1 perfect life ’ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of tne soul, 
and when God ‘ shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes j and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away’ (Bov 21 4 ). 

LiTEnAtURi.— Tltius, DieNT Lchrcton der Scligkeit(l$Q5 !.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), 1. 181-250; Massie, In 
Exjosttor, let ecr. lx. 845 IT., 460 n., x. 48 ft (1878); Newman 
bmyth, C hr. Ethics? (1893), cli. Si.; Votaw, Sn UDB, Ext. 
\Jt N KSlilcr, art. 1 Sengkelt,’ in PJiE 3 ; Fairbairn, City 

R /innAi no If n ■> i mi » < ami . .. . « A . A 


- V 'R* -* * — — j— ,, A ' - 1 HIV, 1AM* , UUI 

rredigt in xhrem Oegentati mm Judcntum (1892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan). — In Islam, 
wenmorc than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down ( naql ) from the teachings of the 

n hets, and revealed to thorn by inspiration 
there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (ilharn) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the waits, the ‘saints’ 
(ht. ‘ friends, associates, of Allah ’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘unveiling’ [hash/), and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmmnUon of a series of psychological conditions 
Anting in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasoned, and underived states 
•f consciousness are called, in Muslim theology, 


ahtctil, ‘states,’ ‘conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
conies a ‘ passing away’ ( fanci ) from the self nnd a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘fusion of 
being’ (huhil), ‘identification ’ (ittihad ), ami ‘union’ 
(wusiil). If these terms be uscil literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, but tliey can also 
bo used carelessly as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawhirl, ' unifying,’ i.e. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd, which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘ experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘ finding ’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘existence.’ Mawjiid 
means ‘ that which is found,’ nnd thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; and wujud, which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘ existence.’ 


Such double- nnd triple-men iiingod sentences aa tho following 
thus became possible * ll’ajd [finding or ecstasy or love) is 
losing of wujud [existence or finding] In the mawjiid (the 
existent or the found].’ ‘lie is rested by means of his t eajd, 
not by means of the mawjiid in his tcajd.' ' He who in his wajd 
is in the presence of the rnawiud is nbsent through the untjud 
Of tho maujiid Irom his wajd , nnd his wajd becomes n case Of 
wujud. ' ‘Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
ho who iB mawjiid in my wajd would cause mo to lose the sight 
of my wajd.’ ‘ Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest i3 In 
wajd ; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real ’ (al-l taqq ; 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Musulmans, p. 1461 f.). The reality nnd nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, nnd the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘ Emotional RellgioD in Islam,’ in JIIAS for 1001, 
pp. 105-252, 705-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, nnd his The 
Religious Attitude and Life »n Islam (Chicago, 1009), eh. vl. 
to end. 


For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al - GhaziiH’s Ihyd will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of ‘Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
1 The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix, p. 544 to end, 
ed. of the Ihyd with tho commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtadii, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Hun, nnd 
consumed in the lire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except wliat is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also ail the companions 
and sequeDts of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty ( fard ). How, 
then, can it be non - existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qur’an (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving AJlah and His apostle more 
than aught else. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its prophet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus : ‘ Hither unto Allah, 0 ye 
Saints of His I ’ They will not be delayed for any 
judgment. ‘ When the believer, knows his Lord, 
he loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error ; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings ; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful. He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only : beauty of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said : * Souls are armies divided into 
bands : those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit (rich), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . .’ ; therefore the 
angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘ We 
have made thee (David] a representative ( halifa ) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
(fura), 1 which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in anotner tradition Allah says to 
Moses, 1 1 was sick, and thou didst not visit me ’ ; 
to which Moses, ‘0 my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him s hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super 
erogatory acts of devotion ( nawafil ). Allah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘ identification ’ (ittiliud) and ‘ fusion of being ’ 
(Ivtilul ) — both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

In the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,’ ‘the light of faith.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale, — the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc.,— so does the delight 
in them. Of necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest delight of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 
pre-occupies them so that neither the fear of the 
Fire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 
artakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys, 
uch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the case. 
There are two reasons for this : first, His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we. should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. . , 

Again, that men have a longing ( shavq ) for Allan 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered m 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived, Both these reasons hold of Allah. Fven 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely • known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for xlis 
creatures? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur’an ( e.g . u. loU, 
v. 21, 59, lxi. 4) and many traditions. Love is 
a word applied first to human relationships, an 
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secondly to Allah. But -when words are bo trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means : (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draw near to 
Allah ; anti (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the power to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack in Allah. These terms apply 
only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs of that love are delight 
in the thought ( dhiJcr ) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah, 

'So friendliness (ins), fear (Ijauf), and longing f thauq) are 
among the effects of love ; only, thcee effects differ In the lover 
locordlng to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant In him atthetime. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty , then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 

longing,” and fa related to a thing which is absent But 
when there predominates in the lover Joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not percehe, thereafter hla heart rejoices in what it observes, 
a ba *t« rejoicing is colled “ f riendiiness." But if his contem- 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and seif-sufilclng and 
of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
Ulstance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and his pain is called “fear." Bo these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due tocanses which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.' 

‘friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
m the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
tunes reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
‘oyer, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
w - ith all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
wouldmvolve that Allah is like to man (Cashbih). 
i • j? “ ave even said that there could he no approval 
[rtqa) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
***“* taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
* u®ence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah ( inbisdt , idlal). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story la added of a certain unknown negro saint, Barb, 
In the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of larncl 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send It, ho — 
discovered to Moses by Inspiration— procured it at once by a 
prayer full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses ‘ He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and In what mind he docs It. 

Next, being well pleased (rida) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to moBt it is ob3CUTe, and to lnm only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can he rida in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or m 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that rida 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect rida 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking them. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, br. 73, 
101, lv. 60, lviii. 22, xcviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; hut created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, hut recognized 
as necessary, and to he welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or tho toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said: ‘If He were to make me a bridge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me Into Paradise, and If He were 
then to fill Hell with me In expiation of His oath* and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love thot as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well pleased with it as coming from His 
oath. That Is the Btage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (dud) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with wliat His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before AJlah, He has praised it 
in the Qur’an, e.g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, x. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 66, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite (mundfw), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he he raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is onr enemy and the 
enemy of onr enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur'iSn (vli. 17, xl. 
120, xxxii. 13, xxxvilL S5) In which Allah threatens to fill Heff 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al- Ash' art’s doctrine of iktisab, 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazali then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration which 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
shoving lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, hut proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
he well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

IiTrKRATURB.— A11 books on contain »om* material for 

this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nightt arc stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still In Arabic 
alone) : Asin, La Psicologia erg (in Mohidin Aben-arabi, Paris. 
1906 (extract from vol. Sii. ol Actes da sire Cong. Intern, d 
Orient .) ; also ' Peicologfa del dxtaste cn dos gTandcs mifticoi 
musulmanes,’ In Cultura Espanola, Feb. 1000 ; Cnrra de Van* 
Gazali, Paris, 1002, p. 218£f. ; III under ‘ Lovo ‘ and ‘Sufl*' 
Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadlr 
of Jilan,’ in JliAS, for April, 1907, p. 207 ff. ; Merr, Idee tt 
Grundlinien einer allgemtinen Getch. der Mystik, Heidelberg, 
1893 ; Nicholson, * Historical Enquiry concerning, . . . Sufiism • 
in JliAS for April, 1006, p. S03fl. ; Palmer, Oriental SlpttieUm, 
Cambridge, 1807 ; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1004; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

D. B. Macdonald. 
BLESSING.— See Cuesing and Blessino. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 

p. 680. 

Buddhist (Louis de la Vall£e Poussin), p. 
687. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 698. 

Christian. — See Eschatology and State of the 
Dead (Christian). 

Egyptian. — See Soul-House. 


Greek and Roman (F. W. Hall), p. 696. 
Hindu (H. Jacobi), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 700. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 

Slavonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 706. 
Teutonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 707. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — I. Introduction. — The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one ; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictor!' ideas, may also result 
from the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
r die is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life— there will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would he better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would he rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities os are approved 
among savages— bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like— have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from onr point of view', certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘good’ man. 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but m many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘bad’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there nro 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. "When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would he greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. While, then, tnc 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots e,re 
assigned to different classes of men, there nripes 
the idea of different states or places of exmtonc., 
Borne perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. . 

Other ideas may quite well have produced t 
conception that life after death was blissful. Ms 
experience of the miseries of this world and 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggest 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this car • 
The same experience led him to form my 
Golden Age m the past, in which we occasion- } 
meet with the idea that gods and men U c , 
gether or had free intercourse with each ol • 
These may have suggested^ the idea that sue 
state still existed, ana that it would be rest 
man after deatlu Here the belief is «««»»"?» 
expressed, that men trill be with the cods i U 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
ana that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence tfiey will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the World, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadow}' replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth— frequently 
the east or west — or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to he the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
m which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of tire 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
leturn (see § 7 ). 

2 - The lowest peoples. — We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of {ire-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobilier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the. body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCullocli, ExpT xvii. [1906] 4S9). 
tin the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
*® son to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
1 he belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
irould untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘ jump up 
white men ’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Abor, of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes Been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other-world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Speneer-Gillen b , 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ beyond the great 
water ’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
43S). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called * the gum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than In this world ; 
and the spirits live there os they did on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the juasi-divlnity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by tho rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky lVay, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 ff., 474 ; JAI 11. 2BD, xiii. 187 ft., 
104). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Yalairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ‘a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the eky, 
lelt-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the * good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 4DS). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water {JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of morw 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aborkhnes, § 1 ; Howitt, 604 ; JAI 11. 2G8-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
ahd can save from Eleanbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, Ilorc Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1893, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Intrad. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 
the earth is a jungle world ( chaitan ), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
called jereglcir-mugu. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI x ii. 161-2 ; 
but ef. Temple, Census of India , Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
for all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified “ Avilion,” 
an ‘‘Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers ; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the mooD the 1 Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a * Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Among the western Semang the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B’lians (‘medicine-men’); all others, save the 
wicked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms (to. 180-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
purified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,’ after 
which they cros3 a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fall in ; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (t‘6. 
239 ff.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas think that in the Island 
of Fruits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
Bickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon ; it contains every kind of fruit-tree ; there is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
instruments. The good alone are admitted to it. According 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Bed Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
(t‘6. 293, 29S, 321 ; Jour. 2nd. Archip. i. 326). 

The burial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
tinuance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too’ga 
whither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a finger-joint (Clow, Nat. 
Baces of S.A. , 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 
go on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters ; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not appear, though stars are the souls 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
(Hahn, Tsuni-goam, 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff. ; 
Fritscli, Eingeborenen Sud-AfriJcas, Breslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions : (1) in a 
cold sky or over- world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the snore of 
a lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Tomgar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, with water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
bouIs in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all soul3 except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards ; if not, upwards. A terrible journey to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskimo Li/e, 1893, p. 233 ff. ; Crantz, Gr on- 
land, 1705, p. 268 ; Bink, Tales and, Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, 
pp. 37, 42). 

3. Polynesia. — In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for all is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or m Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other- world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life ’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
region was a replica or earth, but chiefs became 
pillars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord — an 


grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257 fl'. ; Gill, Myths and 
Songs of S. Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


honour proudly anticipated by them before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 


Group Availci was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Mini. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Bongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Barntonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiful 
region with shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, _ drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Rohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researched*, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under 
ground paradise of Miru and Akea, while chiefs 
were lea by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Mini’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Batzel, Hist, of 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315; Ellis, i. 366; Jones, Sand- 
wich Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
(JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51 ; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re- 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
■whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goatless, 
and in it was the living fountain in ■winch the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great clnei 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after aeatn, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up 
down, or remained near the body.. Kart 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is describe > 
one writer, probably confusing it with the Tj 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven wher 
things were abundant, with constant calnt, T>c 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nicholls, JAi • 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, traditions of Jf. A., 

1854, ch. 1 Maori Bel. and Myth, 1882, pp. 45, 52 , 
JAI x ix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Tc Ika a Maui, 

1855, pp. 103, 186, and passim). 
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Retribution was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nnnumca gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters ; if not, ho was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane, the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated {ib. 294). In Pukapuka of the 
Hcrvey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences ; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, w'here they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 
beingeaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, w'here they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In Netherland 
Island, however, ‘souls of the honest, kind, and 
gentle went and lived in lirfit in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth’ (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians. — The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dj’ing in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe In simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields ; they arc subject 
to the same Inequalities as the living. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Both, 
Satires of Sarawak and Borneo, 1S90, 1. 213). Others, like the 
Slbuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals— being punished in the first. 
Eventually the Anal heavenly state— beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy— Is reached. The streets arc clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a great wall, while at a distance the 
souls ol Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Saraicak, 1S6G, 1. 65). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend It (Fryer, 
JAI xvl. [1S8G] 2S3; Ling Roth, i. 220). The tribes of the 
Barlto, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world Is on a mountain peak. It has 
riTera rich In fish ; In Its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which grows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
ana fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which tlie souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all aro free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems aud gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering n fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
aud those who turned a good into a had cause aro 
iJrH , * rotn these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AS, ii. 
ii 1 ‘ ’ Roth, citing fechwaner, li. pp. cixx ff., cc). The 
Halanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations ; hut those who had died a violent death 
f separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Lrtspigny. JA1 v. 35). Various places were allotted to the 
J™* ] n tn® belief ot the Kayans, according to the manner of 
heath. Those who died a violent death and women dying 
in childbed mated In Long Julan, where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and ail became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty below the 
where all property lost In the waters became theirs. A 
piscc ot wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, In Ling 
Roth, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and tlie 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
momes and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
J" ar y in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of It'nfwm by way ot a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures ol life, the women eulUvatlng and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British S.G., 1892, 
p. 184 ; Haddon, PL, 1894, p. 31S). In tlie western Islands of 
Torres Straits the abode ot the dead was in a mythic tslaud 
called Kilni, where ghosts sat twittering on tlie tree-tops ; but 
those ot the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, JAI xix. [1699] SIS). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here everyone was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gavo them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1S99J 8; Hep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Torres St., Cambridge, vi. [1908] 45, 128, 
262-3). The Elcma tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the Bky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. (1902) 428). Other tribes entertain different Ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Taunt, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger Ib unknown. 
A similar western paradise called Iiaka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Uotu-motu people ; but here only those whoso 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in X.Q„ 1883, 
p. 1GD). In other districts the soul, or mShs, goesunderground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If tlie sou] has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mohs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck {Inter. AS, xili. 47). 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Graz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to tlie manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difficulty. 

The people In the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough shell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalalaran, but those which have 
not are Eent to a bleak region. The Sultkns of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, 3Ilol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. Bel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the Island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Vsabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some cases tlie common ghosts turn into 
white ants' nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrington, 
Jlelanesians, Oxford, 1891, 2S6ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi. The Hanks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi for different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit n more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers arc excluded 
from the better Panoi, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live In harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no lighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there — a 
man with nnpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 273-2SS). In Aneitcum(Ncw 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, ' for 
good and for badj’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
The former division Is characterised by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 320). 

In Fiji the wav to the place of souls, JIbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decided the 
lot o! the dead. Ghosts ol bachelors were annihilated ; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengcl, great warrior* 
especially gaining his favour. In 1 Ibulu punishments wrere 
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awarded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in Mlnilu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, 1 Death is easy . . . death 
is rest ’ (Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 243 ff.). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (ib. i. 114). 

5 . Africa. — An Elysium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples of Africa, partly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigration and re-incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as great spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 
tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Ja-luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda, 1002 , ii. 779). 
Among the Nandi it is held that all, good and bad, go under- 
ground (Hollis, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. Bel., Oxford, 1908, 1. 
87). With the Gallos, wood that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
In a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among tho Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-oku, ‘The Land of the Dead'; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi, ‘The Land of Ghosts' ; and the 
general opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, ‘ One day in 
this world is worth a year in Srahmandazi’ (Kingsley, Travels 
in W.A., 1897, pp. 488 ; 578; Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 157 f., Yoraba-speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 127 ; Burton, Dahome, 
1864, ii. 156). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
Bpirit-world is vaguer — it is underground or all around. It is 
free from certain bodily limitations, and the rich or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the aiviri. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land ’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming white (Nnssau, Felichism in I V.A., 
1904, pp. 66 ft., 237; Kingsley, 619; JAI xiii. [18S4] 475). 
Much the same may be said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows {JAI, 1892-3, 
xxii. 116). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
-of. Waitz, Anlhrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 425 [souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits ‘go on 
high.’ Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAI xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, in whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by Tylor 3 , ii. 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes. Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Rel. of the Amazulu, 18S4, passim, 
Xursery Tales ... of the Zulus, 1868, L 816 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
green valleys and Immortal speckled cattle — an Elysium idea — 
but generally it Is thought that the shades wander calmly and 
silently, without Joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (OasMI. 
Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 281, 268). v ^ 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. tit. ii. 832; Hollis, 307-8). Merker, however 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti! 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste (ZE xxxv. [1903] 735). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls oi 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ff. 191 ). But Bosnian’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subieot 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death ( L’Anlhropologie , Paris, iv. [1893] 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 
good (Weeks, FL xii. [1001] 184). It is not improbable that a 
belief in a future judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa. 

6 . North American Indians. — While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.g. the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, i.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul-journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed offences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, Blackfeet, and Ojihwas. > , 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would he 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. Ins 
* happy hunting grounds ’ were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or * great spirit ’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ' the hunter and the deer a shade. 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with tn 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquo > 
and the Winnibagoes (NR iii. 522 ; Macfie, Kan- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448; Morgan, League of 
Iroquois, 1851, p. 176 ; Schoolcraft, Ind. lntos, 
Philad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the M°J a ’ 
NR iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had once come forth, r 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoy 
peace and plenty (NR iii. 528). _ ,. 

Among many tribes bravery in war as m 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, wh^^e 


rauK earneu iur meu iuc uuuuc » - 

medicine-men taught that it was a recompen 

[Copeway, Ojibwa Hatton, 18«j 
and common people were den. 
lvsium only after a long peno 


success m 


life (Copeway, Ojibwa, Nation 
p. 32). Cowards 
or might enter Elysium only 1 
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goffering. With the Alits, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Quawteaht, un- 
troubled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the Ojibwas and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown ; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Qjebway Inds., 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers , vail others were an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Muller, Amer. Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1S55, p. 66 fi'.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed were also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those dying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
a gloomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Reville, Bel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884 ; Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Perces and some 
Haidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often he understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods ( NB iii. 543). But some- 
times offences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
Greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from *^ le ®kode of bliss (A r i? iii. 519 ; Jones, 
10 — 3; Brainerd, Life and Journal, Edin. 1908, 
P. 503). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and had is fonnd among the 
Lurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of their 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs it is a region ot bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which the wicked fall (XR iii. 624). The Yumas 
placed it in a happy valley hidden in the Colorado (»6. 627). 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Catlin, X. Am. Ind. 1842, ii. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (NR iii. 641). But most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 

f iath became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
odge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded through 
the 8h.adow-r.orld and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 321). See also Amfrica. 

7- South American Indians. — Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy otlier- world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhofi'er, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may he said that, while the other-world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Muller, 2S6), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, Trans. 3rd Cong. Hist, 
of Bel. i. 94). Some tribes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate place 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Virgenes, Buenos Ayies, 1890, p. 12 ; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173]), theBakniri, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122 ; D’prbigny, 
Voy. dans I’Amer. mirid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
L’Homme Am&ricain ’], 233; Reclus, xix. 112). 
The other-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Muller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood full of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed tlieir paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of tlieir ideas of the 
highest bliss (Poppig, Beise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
wiiither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle ana liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Pata- 
gonia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 
heavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
fall, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toil or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337, 342, 347 ; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72 ; Castelnau, Expedition dans les parties 
centrales de I’Amdr., Paris, 1850, ii. 314 ; Schom- 
burgk, Reisen, Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446 ; Ausland, 
1865, p. 338). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor 8 , ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martius, Zur 
Ethnog. Amcr., Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chicha, where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
wishes were fulfilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thum says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came ( Indians 
of Guiana, 1883, p. 359 ff‘. ; Rochefort, Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reclus, Prim. Folk, n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuously, i.e. who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait en la Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1578, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, ■with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 12S). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who ’ lived well ’ went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in merry dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the bulk 
of the people went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom’ 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves who had been 

J ut to death with them (Miiller, 402-3 ; Prescott 
’eru, 1890, p. 42). ’ 

8. Sky-land.— Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to be the floor, -with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op. cit. 63, 117 ff., 393 ff., Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, ns the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at tlie horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Sky-land can be reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, etc. There is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432 ; Blest, Abode 
OF the [Slavonic] ; Bridge). Medicine - men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen b , 629; Howitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry oil' the fadeless flowers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, MorcAust. Legend. Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the lower culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the tipper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make fire and cook (Codring- 
ton, 306). An earthly son of Tui Langa, king of the sky, went 
thither by a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods (FLJ v. 266). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, 'ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades by a magic tree, and learns the Becretof rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. at. i. 307). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in Its course (OF 439 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven (19 RBEW 252, 436, 440). 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). in 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polynes. Myth., 1903, p. 42, Codnngton, 397, 
Tylor, Early Hist. 0fMankindPl87b, 346), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. 0 here 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op. at. 68 ; rarrer. 
Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, p. 256 [AlKOtiqmnj. 
Cole, I A, 1876 (SantalJ ; Brett, Legends .. .of British Guiana, 

These^ stories may be compared with another large, P ro f'£, if 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a c too , 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or y 
region {CF 46, 438). , 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
plished by some of the means already mentioned. 
But this at last came to an end, and the means o 
intercourse was broken off (see Fall, § u. 3 an fL 

Thus tlie Eskimos, the Voguls, and the . Hnrons have my 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Aansen, op. 
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259 fl.; Lang 2 , 1. 181). Many myths oi the Algonquin tribes tell 
of a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brinton, American Hero-Myths, Philad. 1882, p. 54). In other 
cases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality ( Tongan [Mariner, ii. 116] Cingalese [Forbes-Leslie, Early 
Races, Edin. 1866, 1. 177] ; Uganda [Johnston, ii. 704] ; Fanti 
[Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinte, 1744, ii. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (Negroes [Ratzel, ii. 354] ; 
Caribs, etc. [Im Thnra, 877 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Casalis, 264, 261 ; M 
1 . 225 ; Knortz, A us dem ITiptcam ; OF, p. 447; 9 RBEIY, p. 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemplified in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillen 6, 62S ; Turner, 109 ; Kingsley, op. 
eit. 607). Cl. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
tbe people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1S98, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 256). 

9. Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
tbe gods was comparatively well developed. 

LrrERATcaE.— In addition to the works cited, see Tylor s, chs. 
12, IS ; R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881: Koch, Inter. AE, Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
H900], ‘ Zum Animismus der Sudamerikanischen Indianer ' ; 
E. L. Moon Conard, It MR xlli. (1900] 244 ff., ‘ Iddes des Indiens 
Algonquins relatives 4 la vie d’outre-tonibe.’ 

J. A. MacChlloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).— From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must be said 
that the only ‘ blessed ’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirviina. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life ( i.e . 
who possess nirvana-on-earth [see artt. Arhat + 
and JIvanmukta]) — this is Little Vehicle ; (2) to 
those who have taken the ’vow 1 of becoming; 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘giving^ 
and of saving creatures — a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Bodhi- 
sattva) — that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle. — The ‘heavens’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
™ukers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
ite historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘exist- 
ence whatever can be absolutely happy. Such, it 
a PP® a ^ t° the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism — a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. Pessimism). 

P. 1 .u - -A- u P an ishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i.e. 
■otuidhist monks, bhiksus, not laymen, upasalcas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
)°y_s, here or hereafter, they pi ess on the road 
P ra ^P n< l) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 

refreshment. -But there is certainly some sort of 

msSf- rea der is aware that this expression always involves 

1 a 1 e appreciation. 

vrilb v< atS are 8t - * e< [ uisuddhideva, • purity-gods " ; contrasted 
camm utideva, • opinion-gods,’ and gods, upavatti- 
asm, born gods ’ (Vibhaftga,p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the * wheel 
of transmigrations’ ( bhavachctkra ). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of agreeable sensations; 
men are sometimes at ease ; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks ( bhiksus ) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises ( svarga ) ; never- 
theless, as is clear from Atoka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to he re-horn as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
.avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions : abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gods, can enter the path of release. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is produced by mixed actions, ‘black’ and 
‘white’); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suffering ; ( 3 ) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
(i.e. who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
apanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

I. Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
Hyperboreans]);* ( b ) the ‘wheel-kings,’ + or uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartin), who embody the 
Indian idea] of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
— as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts, — but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks ’ (laksana) of 
the ‘ great beings ’ (mahapuru$a, ‘ great man,’ 
‘ great male ’ — a name of Vismi) ; they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents,!; have suc- 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures ’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
pride. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries 1) and of 

* The analogy between the Hyperboreans and the * men of tbe 
Northern continent ’ has been pointed out by Sp. Hardy ( Manual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic Btate, living from tbe Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
bs man, etc.), tbe Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature’ 
(prakrtiiila) ■ they ‘ have all things In common, and have no 
private rights ' ; they do not commit bad actions ( akuialakar ■ 
mapalha), but do not free themselves from ‘thirst relative to 
agreeable objects ’ (kdmdvaehari trfpd) ; there is no ‘ restraint' 
(saihvara), because there is no ‘ rule ’ (sdsana). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release ; and Bodhisattvas are not 
horn there ( AbhidharmakoSavyakhyu , Atdnd[iya suttanta 
[Grimblot, p. 335) ; Mahaiastu, i. 103 ; Wassilieff, Ruddhismus, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartins see Mahasudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 238 ; Senart, Essai sur la Ugendc du Buddha ; 
Divyavacluna, pp. 210-224: the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusn, JPTS, 1905, p. 117. The Chakravartins 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the ‘stages of a Bodhi- 
ssttva ’(see art. BomusATTVA)[the Sikfdsamuchchaya states that 
they ‘ save the beings’ (p. 176, 10)]. W. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of on universal monarch is 
post-ASokan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 396, 
n. 2). 

J But, like Buddhas, two Chakrai artins cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisatti as, they enter their mother’s womb with full con- 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation.* Such is not the 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods. 

2 . Tho various schools differ, however, on this 
last point, — conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist domna, — but tho common opinion 
is that there is no brahmacharya (‘ chastity/ 4 life 
of holiness ’) nmongst gods.f II eavenly beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godshin’ to former good deeds, and their 
* morality ’ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful dolusions.t But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, ns it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering — which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an cosy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when tho treasure of merits shall bo 
exhausted ; and they arc therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parinamadulikhatu) g— the inoro so that, 
owing to tho mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may tie re-born as a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(sec art. Karma). 

Gods aro of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, wo must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens ( Mmadhutu ), 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gruvmdharma, 4 rural practice,’ ‘ secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiting at one 
another, otc.H On the costnical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens (ruvadhCilu), inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non -material heavens ( arfinyct - 
d/ditu), with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to bo understood as 4 abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted ns successive storoys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 

f radual loss of consciousness. Like the 4 material 
eavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the 4 non-material ’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvfma. Heavens above 
sensual realms — which have only been 4 Buddhizcd ’ 
a little— are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. DiiyXNA). 

II. Great Vehicle. — The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or tho Vai?navito abodes 1i of the 


* See Mahiisudassanasutta. 

1 See Kathdvatthu, i. 8, III. 10 ; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, 
p. 101 ; Wnssiileff, Buddhismtis, pp. 24 7, 255 ; AbhidharmakoSa ; 
cf. SHllnda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SHE xxxv. p. 81. A future 
Buddha Is nover re-born In one of tho highest heavens (Haj- 
jhima, i. 82), ns their Inhabitants are ‘ fixed ’ (niyata) for tho 
‘ nirvfuja of Arhata.’ On tho salvation of gods, cf. ’VedAnta,’ 
SBE xxxvili. 457. 

1 Literally : 1 Tiie roots of merit cannot be broken, as it hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they aro firm believers in karma, 

§ On the ‘suffering’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, NAgAr- 
Jana’s Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, JPTS, 1830, p. 27, and 
Karundpupijarika (HTS), p. 21 If. 

II A good suminar) will lie found in Sp. TTardy, Manual ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 08. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vcdic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of SAkyamuni, rc-born 
as a male deity. It would bo impious to suppose that his retinuo 
Indulge In sensual pleasures 1 

*f Amongst Vaifiyavitc paradises, tho Cow-world (goloka) and 
tho Vaikunfha — a kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare tho 
Hyperboreans) or on tho eastern peak of mount Moru (comparo 
the heaven of Indrn and the Thirty-three) — arc more celebrated 
In later times than the Sveladvipa, * the whito island ‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond tho Sea of 
Milk’ (Barth, Religions, p. 193), well known from the Mahil- 
bhdraia, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


Blessed. Tho happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast witli the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with tho self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the 4 orthodox’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 
paradise is the Tuqita- heaven (tho realm inhabited 
by tho gods Tunitas, ‘the satisfied ones’), the 
regular abode of tho future Buddhas of our world 
during their last existence but one. There reigned 
Sftkyainuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth : there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour,* But, as a rule, 4 paradises ’ 
are not a part of our world ( loJcadhulu ), as is the 
Tmitn, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who have at last realized their 4 vow’ of 
creating worlds free from Buffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. Cosmogony [Bud- 
dhist]), t but in tho ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit ( sah&lolcadhcdu ) the most celebrated are: 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaitjajyngurn (the 4 Master of remedies,' 
tho 4 Healing Teacher’) ;X and especially (2) the 
4 Happy [universe],’ Sulchavati [loJcadhutu], of tho 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitfibha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahfisthfinmprftpta and AvalokiteSvnra (see art. 
AvalokiteAvara). To be accurate, the 'Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. The 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, arc candidates for Bnddhahood ; Ami- 
tilbha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school, 
not only a place of retribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhuvali, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vai§navite 
parndise.§ 

We havo few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amithblm’s presence. But 
Chinese and J apancse sources, nncient and modern, 


BodhisatUas of AinitAbha's paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes tho Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours {rata) of devo 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. eit. p. 225). It is not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cl. nrtt. AVAnoRiTr.AvAKA and Mahatana). 

* Mention of Maitreya os tho next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas SAkyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in tho Pill Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldcnberg’s Buddha, 6th Germ, ed., p. 164)— a fact hitherto 
Ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, i.e. 'orthodox 
Buddhists,’ aspire to be bom in hi9 kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddha:). Botti forms of Sfaitrcjn's worship are 
frequent In Chinese sources (Pilgrims; the later is canonic m 
ecclesiastical professions: 'to hear the preaching under the 
Dmg6n-K]ower-Trec,’ Chavanncs, JA, 1903, I. 505), and, to- 
gether with iconographic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
Grunwcdel-Burgess, bwldhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tuplta heaven. See Jullen, Vie el voyages at 

r,.- m, "" (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 

112, London, S.P.C.K. 18S4); I-Tsing, 

Chavanncs, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 

irl grfeo-bouddhimie du Gandhilra, i. 255 (tujitak5ya= 
varabhav ana = * tho nest abodo ’), Paris, 1905. 

J Every future Buddha aims at possessing f.i.e. creating pi ms 
portion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from lx 4 destinies, t.s.im 
labited by saints, gods, and men ; see Atfasihasnka, p. 
dpdyapari(uddhi). , 

J See Cdkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 235^1/mdqn, 1880). 

§ The earliest documents are the SukI lavahvyuha, the 
,/ Amitayus (SBE. vol. xlix.), and the 5add/iarmapu^an*s 
see art. AvALOKiTrivATiA, p. 2585 note and note It , also , 
Catena, p. 378) Nagftrjuna (Nanjio, 11S0, nud Watte w, 0 
r«an Chicang, ii. p. 205) and A4vagho?a (Suzuki, ^ 

/ Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 140) teach re-liIrtli in S ikha'at' 
Chore is no reference to this paradise in the books of the L 
Collide : the mention in Mahdvastu, iii. 402 10, is from the 
:olophon; see Rhys Davids, JR AS, 1S9S, p. 4^. A ^Paness 

licturc Is found in Grunw’cdel-Burgcss, NhfmtoMrt, p. > 

,. 195, 1 . 4 , and Gninwedcl. Mytho&gic der Buidhxsmxis(UVg^ 
000). p. 118. SukhAvati (also SukhAkara . o! 

h. xxiv. 30]) has been compared with the Western P «j u [] er 
lie Brahmanic literature (SukhA, Nimlocam)> hyM ^ 
SBE, vol. xlix. p. xxii), and with the Inst Uc Eertanf* ana 
ho Gardens of the nesperldes, by Lem {Lotus, loe. at.) 
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hare much to say about Amitublia’s sects, monks 
and laymen ; the pious death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or Bodhisattvas ; the prayers 
for the dead, etc.* 


IiTTEJiATtaus. — The literature is contained in the article. 

Louis de la Vall£e Poussin. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).— The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

1, Names of the Celtic Elysium. — These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘ the Great Plain ’ ; 
Mag Hell, ‘ the Pleasant Plain ’ ; Tir n’ Aill, ‘ the 
Other World ’ ; Tfr na nOg, * the Land of Youth 1 ; 
Tir Sorcha, * the Shining Land 1 ; Tir na mBeo, 
‘the Land of the Living’; Tir Taimgiri, ‘the 
Land of Promise’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, * Land under Waves,’ 
I-Bresail, ‘the Land of Bresal,’ and ‘the Isle of 
the Men of Palga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘Rennes Dindsenchas,’ RCcl xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Goidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as ‘par excellence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world ’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Cuchulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § if). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
—Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view ; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales winch refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Ciichulainn, some to 
the Ossianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palaeography, but there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a greater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran’ (found 
fraginentarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Ban 
Cmo [=LU], and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Fby._ of Bran]) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a. mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 
pam and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
13 ? ne , thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning fiom the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘Oisin in Tir na nOg’ [see 
Feinn Cycle, § Si bas several points of resem- 
blance to ‘Bran,’ especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the story of ‘Ctichu- 
lainn’s Sickness’ (found in LU) relates the tem- 
porary union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies m Mag Mell. 
Cuchulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
with marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Ciichulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain Ins love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns (LU 
43 ff. ; Windiscli, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances, London, 1905, 
i. ; D’Arbois, Cours de Litt. Celt., Paris, 1892, v. 
170 f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called sfif-folk, 
i.e. they are of the sid, or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coining from Ins 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the side, is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at Ciichu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promise over sea, whereDiarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘Gilla 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt. Romances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla’ (LU 120 s ; 'YVindisch, Irische Gram., 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son of Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Her people dwell in a sid, or mound, 
and are called Acs side, ‘men of the mound.’ 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple whioh supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, who has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his druid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(b) Tir fa Tonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mao Crimthainn (Book of Lismore , 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadclica, 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled, at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, -whose chief Goll 
has abducted his -wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the sfcf-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived among their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tfr fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return tliitlier, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tfr 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Cuchulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tfr fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilla Dacker ’ 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The sid world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11th 
cent. MS L U. Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag M6r, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under- 
ground sid. Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife (LU 129; Ir. Texte, i. 113 ff.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatlia D6 Danann, were living in underground sid, 
in which they finally became the fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

{d) ‘ The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt ’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other- world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
hearing nine apples of gold which, when shaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to give up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hospitality. These proved to be Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
.true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his -wife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, but Became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326 ; 
Wmdisch, Ir. Texte, iii. 1, 183). Cf. also ‘Bade 
an Scail ’ (O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
appears also a woman called ‘the Sovereignty of 
Erin.’ Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha Dd Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3. Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means 'an abyss,’ ‘the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Diet, 
s.v.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffem. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found— a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7), while it is 
of great beauty, ana its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pivyll’s kingdom. 

(b) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 

Waves or Over Sea, called also Cher Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Ille Toumoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Marchen), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘ knowm to Manawydan . (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath ‘ the ocean’s wave ’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘ an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, * the cauldron of the chief of 
Annw’fn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property, of 
the people of a water-world in the Maoinogion 
(see § 6 /). . 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds,, completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious, amnia 
troubles it ; it is blessed with etenial spring, ana 
w’ith fruit and flowers which require no husban - 
man’s labour ; it is the land of eternal yout 
unvisited By death or disease. It possesses a reo 
virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful mai 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hen 
she may be identified vdth the Morgen of 0 
tales, while she and her maidens lesevao e 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Onr , 
Erec, 1933-1939; Geoffrey, Vita Merlins, 41; can 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury li pro^tlj 

post-pagan (Loth, ii. 215, 204, 300), while the nlrea— rosy 
Glastonbury— Avallon, Insula Pommium, e . M a ! ro ei- 

be primitive names of the island Elysium. W /I'/wumum is * 
bury (de Ant. G la. don. licet.) says that 
translation of a native name. Insula Qlastenlj 

connects with tho Brythonic avalla, apples, 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain A\ alloc, who lived there with his 
daughters. This Avalloo is evidently the same as the Rex 
Avatlon (Avnllaoh) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). lie may therefore 
hnv e been a mythical lord of the Other-world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (see Rhys, Arlh. 
Legend, 835). He also deriv es Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island’). This name re-appears in the passage cited from 
Chretien, in the form, 1 l’isle do voirre.’ Giraldus (Spec. Ecclet. 
ii. 0) explains the name from the glassy' waters whioh sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but ne may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin’s glass house, Triads, Hi. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin, 6S0, and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, 5 13 ; the glass bower of Etarn (Celts, § s), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk-tale). 

4 . Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception. — 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of the World, Fall). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence may 
have led him to believe that this happy state still 
existed somewhere in distant space as did the 
Golden Age in distant time. Wherever it was, 
it held endless joys ; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of 6 ome gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic ; but with 
the Celtic people, poetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it took forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might he. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5 ). I 11 Ireland it was held 

that after the conquest of the Tuatha D 6 Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sfrf). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. _ Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was hut a continuation of the belief in 
tliis divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, or sid, had become 
amply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead, 
these were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent,' by the setting sun : far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as they 
Eaw ? n the horizon. That island might he still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the god of the sea. 
r 1 ? nce rije position of Manannan in these Elysium 
M-les. The under- world Elysium and the over-sea 
n-iysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the sid may 
simply he due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may he 
assigned the mingling of the rfd-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already’ noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many mythologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters weie thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tfr fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium ; over-sea and under-waves have 
become piactieally synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water-worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy-lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; Hardiinan, Irish Min., 
London, 1831, i. 367 ; Rhys, Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170 ; S 6 billot, Folk-lore dc France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dabut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (S^billot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Sib. ii. 9 ; Rhys, Celt. Folk- 
lore ; Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the divine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in tiie story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals j see RCel vii. 289 ; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the sid 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled by the mist, was 
introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mab. i. 38 ; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales, Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 52 ; 
Scott. Celt. Rev., Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made invisible 
(Rhys, i. 230 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 158). 

5 . Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead ? — In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Sick - bed of Ciichulainn, 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tfr fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the help of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. Rut in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
appear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 
Elysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also he on a 
parallel witli the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt (Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
part in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 
Irish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold — precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Elysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is Certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found reasons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Phar. i. 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see Celts, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois’ theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainly upon a difficult passage in Echtra Condla, ■which is inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be : ‘ The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra's 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 
fatherland, among thy familiar loved ones.’ D’Arbois assumes 
chat Tcthra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha D6a, he, like Oronus, took refuse 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead : while bv 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘ they see thee,* 3rd plur. urea inr n 
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art a champion to Tethra’s people’ as meaning thatTethra Is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Oonnla is a 



Sages,’ RCel xxvi. 27 fi.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, but the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there • 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha Dda or the sta-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra. (‘Tethra ’ is glossed as muir. ‘sea,’ by 
O'Cleary [Stokes’ Cormac, s.v. ‘Tethra’], and Cuchulamn speaks 
of the sea as ‘ the plain of Tethra ’ {Arch. Rev. i. 162], but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of the Fomonans with hostile sea-powers (see under Cei/ts, 
§ v.). 

D’Arbois’ assumption that 1 Spain ’ in Nennius’ account of the 
invasions of Ireland (Hist. Brit. § 13), and in the Irish texts 
generally, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro- 
duced in place of some such title as Mag Mdr or Mag Mell by 
‘ the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians ’ (li. 85, 134, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 
D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
M6r. Once, indeed, Tailtiu is called daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain (Book of Leinster [ = LL] 8. 2) ; but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18 ; Siret, Les Premiers Ages 
du Metal dans le Sud-Est de I’Espagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelic invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Irelnnd and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
i. 2. 71) ; hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 
in Spain (LL 11. 2). The word 1 8pain ’ was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant ElyBium or the land of the 
dead. 

6. Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.— (a) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
— hills, cliffs, valleys, sea ana shore, lakes and 
rivers, — of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the product of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight which the Celt took m 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals (invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ' there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear. Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, _ so 
spiritualized the sensuous joysof sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(b) Certain of the tales which deal with an lslana 
Elysium make it evident that it was compose 
not of one but of several islands, * thrice fifty in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, thoug 
this may be a later conception. One of these i 
frequently described as ‘ the island of women 
4 of ever-living women,’ though in some mstan 
there appear to be other inhabitants also, th - 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or > 
Maelduin and his company (‘ Voyage of Mae! , 
RCel x. 63), and in both these cases the number oi 
women exactly equals that of the mortal visi • 
Similar ‘islands of women’ occur m Marchen stui 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are stfll called by that name— Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, l Vast Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (Sdbillot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights, Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso's islands, cf. the 
land of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist. anc. 
dcs peoples de V Orient, Paris, 1S95, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. IVe know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, iv. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Ploss, Das Wcib, Leipzig, 18S5, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [ItCel xvi. 152] ; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian ledactors of the tales as a demon 
(see ‘ Cdchulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D'Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘ without 
sin, without crime’ (Bran, § 41). 

(e) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is 2Yr na mBto, * the land of the living ’ ; 
its people * look for neither decay nor death ’ ; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
pendent on the eating or drinking of some food or 
drink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in the tale of Cornmc, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha De Danann. 
I his was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadcl. 
n. 385; p’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
nave precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to_ confer immortality and other qualities. Ciichu- 
iainns servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 
in Mag Mell ; their nuts fed 300 people 
\U Aibois, v. 170 ft'.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
a 'in eating it with her when another favoured 
v * sit;e ^ Elysium— Teigue, son of Cian. 
nnen once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could affect them’ (D’Aj-bois, v. 384; 
v Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne ’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded rowan tree in the tale of 
Fraocli (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere) ; its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed tlie sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were cauglit and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger (liC'el xv. 457 ; 
Windisch, Irische Tcxte, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous ; they have silver branches {Bran ) ; they 
have golden apples (Corniac) ; they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion, 

(d) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they nmy have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium ; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by /Eneas 
before descending to the underworld {FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit {FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(c) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at will— a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her ; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Ciieliulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain s 
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‘Wo behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisch, 
i. 133). 

(f) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 

E rominent place, as it also lias in tales of semi- 
istorical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
(RCel xii. 57), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘ Ciicliulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might bo 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Rath, Dublin, 1892, 
60). Such a cauldion was stolen by Ciichulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows (LL 1695) ; and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of tho king of Scath (Hull, Cnch. Saga, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Annwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Uoo/as of Wales, i. 2G5). In 
the Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerridwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid ( i.c . * the Land under Waves ’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘three drops of 
tho grace of inspiration ’ were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mabinogion, London, 
1838, iii. 321 f.). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, ho would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
or a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron — 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration — may 
be summed up in one word, fertility ; and it is 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake, — and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a goddess, since -woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
of love. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love (Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni. Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34 ; Diod. Sic. v. 28 ; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist., London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
magical inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2. 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage ; Brehon Laws, 


i. 195 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la rel . gaul., Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an equally magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural Deings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Marchen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has affinities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of psendo-Chr6tien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became tho chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to tho Celtic cauldron — it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villernarqud, Contes populaires 
dcs ancicns Bretons, Paris, 1842 ; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

(g) Sensuous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dw-elling of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that union with the divine 
which is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Ciichulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of all 
Ireland (Windisch, i. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the -whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the grave, 
for there life -went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obsenre passage in Plutarch (de Defeetu 
Orac. 18) may hint (see under Celts, § xvi. 5), but 
it -was shut to all save a few. favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. . 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion. — In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by -whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples or 
this have already been found in the tales m which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6). It is also hinted at in the tales ot 
divine trees guarded from mortals, _ and m the 
belief in the hazels of -wisdom which endovea 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, 10 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the anim 
themselves had come from the gods ; only, in tins 
case, the animals were of a magical, supematur 
character. Such a belief underlies the st0 ™“» 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen r 
their divine owners by Ciichulainn. In the ta 
‘ Nera’s Adventures in the Other - world { 
x. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kme from 
the std of Cruachan ; and similarly Tulehine, 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
goddess Mom'gan (Stokes, JiCel xvi. 62). In the 
Mabinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine riven to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and hitherto 
unknown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§3), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘The Spoils of Annwfn ’ 
says, ‘ Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Eib. Led. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, it 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259] a bitch, a roebuclc, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amatliaon 
from Annwfn, and which led to the battle of Goden 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
[Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the story 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-off land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and "Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Elysium. — In Irish accounts of 
the sld world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
m tales of the sid world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sld, which for the 
tyno being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
Mi ra , a "7 lm dergTound sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival, 
in Irish tradition Manannan mac Lit is associated 
the over -sea world or with the ‘Land of 
rTomisC’’ while Elysium itself is called ’ the laud 
Manannan ’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
uorsM (i.e. the waves, the god's mythic steeds) 
Busten, with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
mayhave been suggested by the glories of thesonset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
? e hardly takes the plnce of Manannan ; he comes 
Manannaris land, with Manannaris sons and 
tmed with his weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romances, 37). 

9. Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan originals, which may have been 
handed down orally, or are based upon the 
materials of pagan belief, they have in many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another claas of tales, which may nave had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama , or ' voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
lltli cent. Lebor nahUidre, and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by aninuDs, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle of Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is on Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and singing — an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Imrarn hua Corra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Sncdgus and Mac 
Riagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island lias become a liind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness,’ wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less tnan the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whether this he a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not ; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess lias disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose — 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision ( Adamnan’s Vision, The Tidings of Dooms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 

E agan stories. In the latter text there are two 
ells ; besides heaven there is a place for the boni 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Voyage of Sncdgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
maybe borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Taimgiri, ‘the Land of Promise,’ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8th 
cent.) on He 6 U , where regnum coclorum is ex- 
plained as Ur taimgiri, or He 4‘, where Canaan 
is so called, and notably on 1 Co 10*, where the 
heavenly land is called Ur taimgiri inna villa, 
‘the land of promise of the living ones’: thus 
apparently equalling it with the Ur na mbfa of 
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‘ Connla’s Voyage.’ If tir tairngiri was not 
already a title of tlie pagan Elysium, it was now 

3 lied to it in several instances through the 
nence of this identification. 

See Zimmer, ‘ Brendan’s Meerfahrt,’ ZDA xxxiil. The 
Imrama of Snedgus, Maelduln, and Ua Corra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in IiCel ix., x., xlv. Adamnan’a Vision is 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1800 ; cf. 0. S. Boswell, 
Irish Precursor of Dante, London, 1003 ; the Tidings of Dooms- 
day is in RCcl iv. 243. Cf. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

io. Elysium in later folklore. — Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or sid world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals arc sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found — magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonplace of Celtic Marchcn and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale — the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the 11th cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antiquity for the material of the talcs, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fair}' folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the sid 
world was simply fairyland. In Wales the same change had early 
taken place, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Oiraldus Cambrensis (I tin. Camb. i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the ll’esf 
Highlands, London, 18G0-G2 ; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
Tates, London, 1891 ; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 
1831 ; Sdbillot, Folk-Lore dc France, Paris, 1904, il. ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions, London, 1S00; or any collection of Celtic 
Marehen. 

Literature. — Translations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Irische Texts, Leipzig, 18SO-1900 ; D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de Literature Celt, ii., Paris, 1884 ; S. H. 
O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances*, 
London, 1894 ; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895 ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar- 
thurian Legend, Oxford, 1891 ; A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905 ; E. Hull, ‘The Idea of Hades in Irish 
Literature, 1 FL xvhi. 1907. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman). — i. Greek. — In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 

E lete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the influence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
founded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society in which the Greek* 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

i. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle.— In Homer 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od. iv. 561, 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelans : 

‘ But it !s not thy destiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest lor man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time ; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thou hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.' 
(Cf. Eur. Bel. 1070 (L). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and notin Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
lans is not bcatilied as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos ( Od . xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer— chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a jpeaceiul spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
temper of the Iliad. Of such ideals the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Plueacia [Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Eumseus [Od. 
xv. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
(17. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians [II. i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘ translation ’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a life below the earth. I he 
‘ translation ’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. in 
the Cypria, Ipliigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorum Grace, Frag., ea. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the JEthiopis, Memnon is trans- 
lated by liis mother Eos to her home in the Las 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request (i - 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved fro 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke [ih. p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus a 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Ohy ss . ’ 
and Telemachus to his mother, who confers - 
mortality upon them in her home in yiisea l 

p. 58). .. • j„ 

Thus far tlie idea of an earthly paradise 1S 
veloped at the will of each particular poet, 
fortunate heroes have no common home, 
transferred to magic lands which are alike 
thing else save that they are beyond mort _ J. 

The various strands of fancy are woven t g 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, m '''[ho P 
we meet with the expression ‘ The Isles i of 
Blest’ for the first time. In Op. et Du 170 it, after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze — the heroes or demigods who 
fought at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, * where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, ana have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
atrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Tlieron, who were 
ieropliants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.g. Ganymede, 
01. i. 44, x. 104; Amphiaraos, 01. vi. 14, Nem. 
is. 24 ff.); but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelganger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag. 131, ‘the likeness of 
eternity is left : for that alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, iraKaihv 
rivOos). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (xfyos eBcrep&v). Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on earth (01. ii. 68 ff.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche 2 , ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed, from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles (01. ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

. 3- There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest (naKapuv is atav), in Eur. JBacch. 1339 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pap. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(aymp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Bhod. Arg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he bos Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
niehc poet of the 6th cent, (schol. Apoll. bhod. iv. 
2“)’ or » according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Biberalis, 37) or Helen (Pausanias, iii. 19. 11-13). 
note 2^ er re ^ erenc8S see Rohde, Psyche 2 , ii. 369, 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
•'Uese fortunate lands long continued. The most 
sinking instance is the. resolve of Sertorius to sail 
rS\ , Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Pint. Sort. 8. 9 ; Sallust, Hist. i. frag. 102, 
laurenbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
n the unknown, and therefore mysterious. West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hcrakles' 1 , ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol. 732 ff). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. HN vi. 
202 ff Others placed them in the centre of Libya 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. JEn. 
vi. 532) ; _ The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine (Alcaeus, Fr. 48 b ; Pind. Nem. iv. 49 ; Eur. 
Andr. 1232 ff, Iph. T. 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Pans. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. HN iv. 93, 
* Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta ’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (of. Aristophanes, Av. 144 ; zEsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ‘ Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.v. ‘Rhodos.’ A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
ii. 6 ff, The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may- 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epi- 
grammataGracca, exlapidibus collect a, Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles ( Ep . 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Ep. 
414. 8), the x&P 0 * cva-e^iwv (Ins. Gr. mar. AEg. i. 
141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Kegilla, the wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), peB' ppifivyai vivaorai iv pux.tca.puv 
vijtjoKnv fra Kpivos ivpacCKeiei, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers. — The best account of 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechischc Roman 2 , 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. B.c., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present affairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances — a 
branch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventureand ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici*, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timacus (cf. esp. 
20 D-25 E), and was to be completed in the Critias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 B.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘ Meropis ’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusebes — the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘ The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecafeeus of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy I., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views, 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. HN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttaraknru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 B.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. Iambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them riven by Lucian in his Vera 
Eistorxa. Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
(BJ II. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman. — The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek : e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549 : ‘ Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant. ’ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes, xvi. 39 AT., is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. See also State of the Dead (Greek and 
Roman). 

Literature.— E. Rohde, Psyche 2, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1808, 
and Dcr Gnechische Roman*, Leipzig, 1900 ; L. Preller, Grit- 
chUche Mythologie ed. O. Robert, Berlin, 1887-94; Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893. F. W. HALL. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).— The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life "have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
veloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed.f In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

i. Site of Uttarakuru. — It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambfldvlpa. There are six more such islands, 
Sakadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambfldvlpa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

* A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology ’ (in Grundrist derlndo- 
trischtn Philol. and Alteriumtkunde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 
167 ff. 

t See art. Ages or the World (Indian) in voL I. p. 20011. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, t.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Snigin ig 
Uttarakuru. _ It may be mentioned that the other 
varsas, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people • 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttar akuruB.. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In the Bhlsma Parvan, adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahdbhdrata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
Jambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the ease with the 
Jains ; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttaraknrus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dmpas, lit. ‘islands/ but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river ; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
ra6va E., Jambudvipa S., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts : the 
Pauranic account, which is mode the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambfldvlpa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentnc 
circular mountain ranges separated from, each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents— 
Jambfldvlpa S., Pflrvavidelia E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodana W. Jambfldvlpa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 


square, t , , , 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas , } also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambu- 
dvipa, between Gandhamadana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme -North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (it 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 
passed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountain 
Niskuta and Svetaparvata, and having v ®° ( l ulfi 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the no 
of the country Harivarsa. There be is 
not to proceed further, because the region beyo 
* The Puraijas also mention those four countries, M 

however, Bbarata for Jambudvipa, and likening t ^ imM1 
Totals of a lotus whose pericarp Is Mount Meru. o d)e 
;hey seem to be regarded as countries in IlSvrbi or th ni 
mrfa, sometimes ns islands iyingeff ^ecoast ot JarnbCdvi^ » 
,he great ocean. The efforts of the Purinas to exp 
n worse confusion. . , it... gni- 

f O. F. Koppen, Die Religion del Buddha und ihu 
tehung, Berlin, 1857, vot i. p. 232 f. . ... ^ | n 

J TaUv&rthOdhigama Sutra, by Umisvitf, ch. m„ 

"j ‘ TaitvdrtMdhigama Sutra, ed. Bibliotheca Indiea, Calcutta, 
.003, Appendix, p. 28 f. 
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is that of the Uttarakurus : ‘ he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.’ In the Bamdyana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence _ of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen + has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Yanaparvan of the Mahabharata , 
lii. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kailasa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya PuranaX where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people ‘ who rest 
against the Mountains,’ has the following note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

'They seem to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
Madhyadefa separated off, for the period when Dhrtaras;ra and 
Papiju were born is described as a Golden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Xdi-P. cl*. 
4337—46) ; but tile wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Rimly., Kigk. xllv. 82-115). They eeem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with Kailisa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35) ; and 
fervid imagination also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhi?ma-P. vi, 207-8, and vil. 254), or in the region 
Harivarfa, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabhi-P. xxvii. 1054-8). They are described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4719-23 ; and Ramay. foe. eit.).’ 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareva Brahmana. In viii. 14 we 
read : * hence all people living in northern countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, Uttaramadras, are in- 
augurated 'for living without a king (vairdjyam), 
and called Viraj, i.e. “ without king.” ’ § Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real people, i.c. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kinship to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as . superior beings, for in the same Brahmana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru 1 is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.’)) 

It must be added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Ottorokorra, which obviously stands for Uttara- 
iiu ; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
Yv hatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
ne apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacori, and 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
t “ e m. For Pliny says : ‘ de iis privatim condidit 
,, Even in later Paurapic myths we meet with the belief that 
Bn-rim does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus; t.g. 
. wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
.. ‘: cr hUBhand might not discover her (Barivathla, 
“ “r’l; * 4fa rkaxujeya Purdria, ch. 77). 

{ £ **fjcftr. /Urdu Kundr des Morgtnland.es, vol. ii. p. 65 ff. 
n 1 Ms translation of that Purapa in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 845. 

P 518 Haug ' 2»e Aitareva Brahmana, Bombay, 1863, vol. U, 
l lb, p. 527. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hyperborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2 . Description of Uttarakuru. — The classical 
passages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Bamdyana iv. 43 and Maha- 
bharata vi. 7, of which we subjoin a translation : 

In lldmayarya k 43 it is said that in tho farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you stiU proceed you 
come to the river Sailodi, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into Btone the man who touches it. 
'On either bank of that river grow reeds, called Inchaka, which 
carry the Blessed ( Siddhas ) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakes 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, fuU of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like tho morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The country all round is covered with costly 
jewels and precious stones, with gay beds ol blue lotuses ot 
golden petals. Instead of Band, round pearls, costly jewels, 
and gold form the banks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like flte. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires ; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. (Here we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator.) 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and cvety 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.' The text ol the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, hut on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items givon above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautilul maldenB hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahiibh&rata vk 7 runs 
thus in Pro tap Chandra Roy’s translation : ‘ On the south of 
the Nila mountain and the northern 6ide ot Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there hear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits ot excellent taste. Some ol the trees, again, yield fruits 
according to tho will (of the pluolter). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amj-ta Itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits are oruamenta 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of tho region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All tho seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men born 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as amfta, of those milk* 
yielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed ol equal 
beauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both equally 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple ol chakravakas. 
Tho people of that country are free from illness, and nre always 
cheerful. Ton thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called lharupija, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In tho following chapter it Ib 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows tho 
gigantic Jamhu tree SudanSana, from which the name of 
Jambudvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits ot 1115 cubits circumference. * In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out n silvery juice 
on the ground. That juice of tho Jamhu, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the Juice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most Puranas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other varsas beyond tho 
Himalaya is very great in the Puranas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.f They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost something of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Mdrkai}deya PurdnaX which is apparently based 

* Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 

t See Mdrkaxujepa Parana, tr. p. 282. t Tr. p. SS9. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Mahci- 
bhdrata given above ; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uttarakurus seem to be the following. They are a 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas, neither 
gods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
by illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambu tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man either by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river fsailoda which encircles 
it. _ To this picture the Mahabharata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Puranas.* For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtayuga. A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mahabharata, f where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in MadliyadeSa, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as Siddhas, which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhi, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work: almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of MadhyadeSa, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that ‘ the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also State of the Dead (Hindu). 

Literature, — Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Indische Altertvmslncnde, vol. i. p. E16 ft. (2nd ed. 
p. G12ff.), 1SS7-C1, and Zcilschrift fUr die Eunde des Morgen- 
landes, h. 59 tT. ; Scherman, Maleridtien rur Gesch. der ini. 
Visionstitteralur, 1S93. H. JACOBI. 

* See art Ages op toe World (Indian) In vol. i. p. 200 B. 

t JSdiparcan, cxxii. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).-, 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred books are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans. Jap 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘ Therefore the men of that 
time said, “ Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no knowledge ? ” ’ Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘ darkness ’), the Koot-eountiy (Ne no hunt), 
or Bottom-land (Soho no hum). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against * the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Root-country’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yomi appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36 ; Nihongi, i. 24 ; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Trans. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. Bel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163; Motoori [1730-1801]; Aston, 
55), hut the question is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and in a Norito, or Ritual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nnshi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punishment, and is 
identified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 54, 367). 

2. Heaven. — As in most primitive forms ot 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and wealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island ; but, according to another, to heaven, ana 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain ot 
high heaven ’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains tnai, 
at death, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52). Arne, or heaven, 
nods dwell, is minutely described in the ea } 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was co • 
nected with it by the ‘floating bridge of heaven 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a piuar, 
though the wind-gods are also described as t 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. R 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, /proses, -> 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds ot E rain ’ 
rock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess o 
one occasion retired, is particularly referr ' 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mino_, 

and the splendid robes hung on the sacred 
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tree to tempt her forLh, The scenery of the 
* plain of high heaven ’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ld and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common {Joly, 163, 295). 

3. The Eternal Land. — Tciko-yo no kuni, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jinimu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 54, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, 1 This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain’ ( Nihongi , i. 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashlrwi, having rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Ha\ ing reached his home, he 
found that over 200 years had elapsed and he was thought to he 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light putt of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
fell dead (Joly, 882 ; Aston, 62). 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell. Horaisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun- 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there ; eternal spring 
reigns; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar off. 

One favourite story tells how Wnsobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of Immortality, and had found life so 
pleasant hi Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 
biowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as In a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 
present; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and 6ong. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant 6tork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
Ji the wonders of Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Uarchen, Leipzig, 
1886,146; Kinder, Oid-lForid Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 239, 3S6). 

4. Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists. — 
Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the Jo-do Shu, 
or ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ and it is plainly ex- 
pressed in one of the books of the Northern 
Buddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-ke-kio, the Japanese name 
lor the Saddharma Pundarika, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the Jo-do sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
BOnen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Anuda, Lord of Sukhavatl, the land of purity and 
ii f ll i ^' e This teaching was based on 

that of the Chinese founder of the sect, Zendo. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida ; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. Ac- 
cording to Honen, 


1 Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that ail 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon his 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see coming to him, and at death he shall 
welcome him with all bis saints ; nor shall obstacles nordemons 
keep him back ’ (Anesaki, * Honen, the Pietist Saint,’ Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong, lliet. of Jicl., Oxford, 1903, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-shiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, but even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his own salvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhavatl, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Honen, 

‘There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly ; none shall fail to have Pure 
Life, after having called, with complete desire, on Amita. 
Just as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sins are heavy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Amita’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death 1 (Anesaki, i. 126). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
made easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the final attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Pundarika : 

‘ There no women are to be found ; there sexual intercourse 
is absolutely unknown ; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by apparitionai birth, are sitting in the undetiled 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief Amitabha himself is seated 
on a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the SUa-king’ (Kern, SUE xxi. 417). 

The same work also states that any female, 
after reading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
(‘ Ancient Devotion ’) 

‘ will, after disappearing from earth, be re-born in the world 
Sukhavatl, where the Lord Amitayas, the Tatbagata dwells, 
exists, lives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting o! the interior of a lotus ; no attention, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no mniignity will 
vex him.’ He becomes a Bodliisnttva, his equal is not to be 
found in the world, including tlie gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathfigata (ti>. S89tt. ; cf. 251-264). 

Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 
‘shall, when they- disappear from this world, be re-bom in 
the company of the gods of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs ’ (fl. 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhdvativyuha, 
works which are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shin sects (SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitabha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life (op. cit. 98 f. ). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there is immeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con- 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gents, on their banks 

f row trees of gems, in their waters float lotus 
owers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of different sweet 
odours, hearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one born in that land is endowed with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. Whatever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them ; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Yaruna in the west, some- 
times called Sulcha , or * the Happy’ (Max Alii Her, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the Western Para- 
dise of Amitabha. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687*. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).— The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems ana its possible 
parallel in Norse mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

I. Data of the Avesta, etc. — The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vcndidad ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (cf. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr, by Geldner 
In Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first at 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2); but on his confession that he was ‘neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,' 
Abura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to Increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ' in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ' (3-6). In the first 300 years of Tima's reign 
‘the earth was full of cattle Bmall and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blaring,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-11). 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here endB the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the ‘ spiritual angels ’ meet Yima and the ‘ best 
men ’ in the holy region of Airyanam VaC jo, which may perhaps 
be identified with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York. 
1899, pp. 193-197),* and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterb., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 98 f.). Yima Is accordingly commanded to 


* Airyanam VaSJ5 is also identified by Darmesteter (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 6-6) with Arran, the modem Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart ( Eraniahr , Berlin, 1901, 
n. 155) with Chorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (AUiran. W&rterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 18H), ‘ ea 1st 
nfchfc ru bestimmen, wobin man es rerlegt hah’ 


make a vara a Saretu (according to the tradition, 2 mil M l 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle IrA 
in which should be running water in a course a haOra (accord™ 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks To 
this vara, moreover, should he taken the germs of cafti. 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants and all 
foods, and these germs should he in pairs (miewain) and 
undecaying ‘all the time that these men shall be in the varas' 
(varefiva, possibly, however, only a plurale majeilatis )• while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should hore be found 
(25-29). In the upper part of the tiara were to be nine streets 
( pereBwo ), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 000, and the 
lower 300 ; and the vara was also to have • a shining door 
having its own light on the inner side ’ (30) as well as ‘houses’ 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a ciroumvaUa- 
tion ’ (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
‘ stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands ' 
(31), was accordingly made by Yima (32-33). The illumination of 
the vara was from ‘lights self-determined and world-determined 
(i.e. eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a year is (but) a day. IVhen 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are In the 
vara : that Yima made, Jive with most happy life ’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshiplar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Bunaahiln xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Urvata(,-nara (one of the three earthly sons ol 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class; cf. Bundahiln 
xxix. 6, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-43). 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Vaejo is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda ( Vcndidad i. 2), and in it, as a region pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was offered by Zoroaster 
(YaSt v. 104-106, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47 ; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
(YaSt v. 17-19, xv. 2-4) ; and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vcndidad ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to which it 
forms a nMasi-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5 ; YaSt 
ix. 8-11, xv. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 33-33 ; 
Aagemadaeta, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi J drndspji- 
Ncimak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 

The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of tlie Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendidad ii. is summed np briefly in Dinkari 
vn. i. 20-24. BundahiSn xxix. 14, states that 
* [the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva ; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakan ’ (see West, SBE 
v. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig) 
1868, p. 143) ; but Dina-i Mainog-i Khrai lxyi. 
15-19, says that ‘ the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airan-vgjS, below the earth 
(so also BiindahiSn xxxii. 5, and the Per® 1 ?; 11 
Rivciyat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JRAS, 1868, p. 229 ft, 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men hved Juu 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam Vaejo (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months 
winter, men live 300 years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuo 

The real crux in the interpretation of th evara 
is constituted by the passages Dattstdn-% Dcm 
xxxviL 94-95 ; Dina-i Mainog-i Khrat x 
27-31 ; Bahman YaSt iii. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase; cf. "West, SBE v. p. lix) > P l - 
VII. ix. 1-4, and Jamaspji-Namak , , tr. Modi, p. • 



agree, 

109 fj. v ... 

Mazda over Ahriraan) is this, that 
devastation of which it is declared that 


is. even that prodigious 

station u, wuiuu .v » 

rain of Malkosh, when, through snow, inunod _ & even 

the unproductiveness of lie world, most mortals die , 




West (SBE xxiv. 109, note 8) takes this to topiy'thst^ 

■flnn nnllld nA hfl dtSCOVefCd OQ ftafth. it,!* 


ositioD could no longer be discovered on 
■endiddd ii. 31-32 should, however, be 
connexion. 
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the things attainable by mortals are attended with threatening!? 
of scarcity. Afterwards— as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“the enclosure formed by Yim, through which, by orders 
issued be Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vlvaiwha, the world is again filled— men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world ; which now men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by IVest 
(SUB xlvii. 2S-31) show that the accession of Yitna took 
place anno ante religionem 2717 = 3347 b.c., thnt he was slain 
anno ante religionem 2000=2630 B.c., and that the winter of 
MalkSsh (Avesta JIahrkula) was to take place in the century 
anno religionis 1400-1500= a.p. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 3500 years. 

2. In other religious systems. — The legend of 
Yima's vara was borrowed by Mnndteanisni, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judteo-Cliristian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Sioulli (Brandt, Mandaischc Religion, Leipzig, 
18S9, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from kdpio nuicd, a mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitory, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 ult. 
-339, 6), regard it ns floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37 f., 53, 60 f.). In this Mandcean 
Kerns Nuirc Brandt [op. cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima’s vara. As regards 
the Judmo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer toBoklen, Venoandtscliaft derjiid. -christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologic, Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Coinmodian’s Inst ruct ioncs, 
II. i. 20 ff., and Carmen apologelicum, 941 ff., the 
Narratio Zosimi, eh. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles, evon though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Baklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to wliat would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to tlie legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanie 
peoples, by Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-3S8) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jord hfanda manna (‘ earth of living 
men’), or Oddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol, Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
fimholvetr,' a three years’ winter with no summer, 
uunn^ which Lif and Lifthrasir ( 1 Life ’ and ‘ Immor- 
tality ) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
,n 0y ?. d .’ the y will emerge and re-people the 
IS- (Shderblom, La Vie future tFanris le maz- 
n P a ris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de la Saussaye, 
mUgum of the Teutons, 1902, p. 351 f. ; see also 
below, p. 709 f,). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
n (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
PL-jP and though it would be, in the present 
nter s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
f .Ji a PP ose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
nn part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
cr,(.n 1 i eve i rt , ess > that the two legends of an 
wiy abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. _ Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. 

The most important question of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding bis counterpart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periods, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vcdic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174) ; but, 
in. the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro-mythological attributes were given 
him, he . was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(XVIII. iii. 13) says, ‘lie who of mortals was the 
first to die’ ( yo mamdra prathamo mdrtydnam). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda, IX. 
cxiii. 7ff., x. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes ’ (Hra yamah sadana te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there’ obviously being his realm in 
‘ the inmost recess of the sky ’ ( avarodhanaih 
divah, IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘ King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama-Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 


The vara of Yima hnB, however, been brought Into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Relnaud ( ilimoire sur 1 
Paris, 1S40, pp. 346-350), who identifies it with the mj 
city of Yamakop Yama’s Castle ’), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Birunl 
(India, tr. Sachau, London, 1SS8, 1. 207 f.), who states, on the 
basis ol the Hindu astronomers, that ‘in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
Into dry and wet halves) there are four great cities : Yamakofi 
in the east, Komaka [Rum, Byzantium) in the west, Laika 
[usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical “City of the Blest") in the north. . . . When the 
Bun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Lanka, that moment is noon to Yanmkoji, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. ... A man in Yamakofl 
observes one identical star rising above tbo western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rum at the same time observes It rising above 
the eastern horizon.’ Yamakofi is the antipodal point to Rum 
(it. pp. 272, 303), and ' is,' according to Ya’qub and al-Fazan, 
•the country where is the city Tara [Reinaud would read 


BArah (=Yara) for T.-irah, i.f. bj\) for within a sea. . . 
As to[> means “castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Iiangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had been built by Kal Ka’us or Jam [Yima) in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for die means in Persian “castle,” 
as ko(i in the Indian language’ (t'6., p. 803 f.l. Kangdiz(the 
Kanha of YaSt v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from AirAn-vSJ, so closely associated with the vara 
( BundahiSn xxlx. 4 f., xxxiL 6; Dinct-i Il&xnUg-i Khra{ lxii. 
12-15; Sad Dar x. 7), and as ‘in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from tho bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ ( Sundahiin xxlx. 10). Hyde (Hist, religionis 
veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama=Yima’) ou the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul FidA describes Jomkut, or, as the Persians called 
It, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 


350). Yninakoti seems to the present writer to be a specifically 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant nny real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
ko[i and Yima’s vara — the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties In any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and tho development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-lranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, offer all, con no more be localized than 
can the ‘seacoast of Bohemia.’ 

3. Meaning of the legend. — The view is widely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Deluge — a theory defended with 
muon learning by Itohut ( ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener (Die Sintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899, pp. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, loc. cit.), Winternitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Altertkums und der Naturvolker,’ 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Gesellschaft in 
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Wien, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (op. cit. ii. 19 f., 
iii. pp. lviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
sage/ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli ( Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198 f.), and 
especially by Soderblom (op. cit. pp. 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (BiinaahiSn xxix. 5 f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to tnose portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Any an am Vaejo, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702 b ), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendidad states (i. 3), * there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.’ From this 
region, according to Vendidad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (veiy probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘ the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained in 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stocK from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Panjilb. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a builder of 
cities, among them Suru or Hamadan, Ctesiplion, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamsld, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran. Namcnbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144 ; Win- 
dischmann, op. cit. p. 36 ; Mirkhond, Hist, of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104f. ; Jackson , Persia PastandPrcsent,2Se\vYoTK, 
1906, p. 310). 

Liter atcrk.— T his has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).— In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 
prevailed until within a century or two of the 
Christian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest ’ were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden a 4. 
when there was no sin or misery, and when tlie 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.C.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation. f Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by J 1 and the other by J*). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 2 Jb '°- 15 ‘ M 3 1 * 10, ai * a . In this 
form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 


the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by J* 
(Gn 2 10 * 14 3-- 24 ), the garden is definitely located 
in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. :£ 

Although tlie Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-12J). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in vanons 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods oi liao. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, wii 
was defrauded of food which would have made in 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to «“ • 
have their counterpart in the winged lion an 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded um 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is c > 
therefore, that the elements oi this primitive. y 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the or>g 
story reached the Hebi ews by way of that co ry, 


• See Barton, Semitic Origins, 03-WJ. 
t See Barton, op. cit. chs. iii.-vii. 
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J As to the identity of Glhon and P^on, vie. 
elitacb (lVo lag das ParaiusT) Identified 1 the h ^ 
mals, one of which was near Babylon, boldine Hanpt 
:ie KnssVte country to the east ot Uie Pertia the Plion 
’/tier Land vnd iUtr, 1801 - 1805 . No. 16) dentlDedl m ^ 
"h the Bed Sea and the Gibon with 
Nnbia. Hommcl (AuftfUu vnd Mhandlung™, > 


rabia. Uunkel horn* an me nva. w 
isted by the Milky Way {Genesis, p. S3). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre— a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28 u ' 17 31 s - s ). As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceit ed it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
a cedar. In this gai den were many pi ecions stones, 
and, if w e may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. Ezekiel’s picture modilies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more titan does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of Bum baba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesli 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB 14. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in lecent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
primitive paradise was thought by both Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may Become like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. ‘ Knowing good and evil ’ in 
Dtl a is equivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they' are naked, 
i.e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Rabba, Genesis, § 20, holds that the 
Berpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story — and it is the most 
important element — was the idea that primitive 
paradise w as lost by the union of man and woman. t 
the stoiy of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
iarachsc. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
i ar-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
ms wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
uugamesh v as permitted to make a journey, from 
lunch he returned. The road to this island was a 
mng journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu. This 
\as guarded by- scorpion-men. After this pass 
me a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
ne came out to a * park of precious stones,’ after 
mch a mtter river had to he crossed. Next came 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay (KB vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that tlie Mashu mountains were to be 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘bitter river’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death ’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (of. KB vi. 467, 4 i9. 473). Jensen, 
however, lias proposed a diflerent view. He now r 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon rangee ; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Phoenician 
coast; the Mediteiranean was the ‘ bitter river ’ ; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay* to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the abode of the gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgamcsch-Epos in der Weltlitcralur, i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii. ). Tins view has been accepted by Zimmern 
(KA 7' 5 573(1.). One stiong reason in Jensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesli epic 
is based on a sun my’tli, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesli was told, it is true, when 
lie was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamasli (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s new, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel stieaks of a gaiden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘ park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
stoiy of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The stoiy of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but bad lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgnmesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 


earth developed among tlie Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.C. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 28 1 *) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed tlie time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88 10 and 115 17 show. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by tlie author of Enoch 1-36, who 
w’rotc B.c. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and justice. Tins kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25*). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri- 
archs (25 8 ), or everlasting lives (5 9 ), though ‘ ever 
lasting ’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(10 10 ). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom or God.) 

When tlie Messianic kingdom w*ould come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this waiter accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly* abode for tlie blest until 
the resun ection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
is for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be tw*o subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a tempoiary abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but wfliile there tlie good enter in 
some degree upon tlieir delights, and the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy abode ; but it is 
only in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 
perish. Right-minded men will live with him in 
Vingdlf ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Nifihel which is beneath in the ninth world (Gylf a- 
qinning, § 3). Vfngdlf is later described as the fair 
hall of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 
Valhalla (§ 14 ; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Nifihel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

‘ Many abodes are there then good, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Giinie in heaven with Surtr ; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall called 
Brimir ; it stands also in heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nltha-fells wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.’ The wicked — 
murderers and perjurers— suffer fearful torments in Nd-strand 
(GW. § 62). 

This description is borrowed from the Voluspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The sibyl sings : 

* I see a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Gimld. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for ever. Northward on Nidavollir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri’s people. On Okolnir stands another called Brimir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall.’ Nd-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked {CPU i. 201 ; cf. ii. 027). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Niflheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla ( Gylf. 
§ 34, 36 ft.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set forth in Voluspa depends for its 
value on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge’s hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable ( Studier over dc nordiske Gude - og Heltesagns 
oprindelsc, tr. by Brenner, Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jdnsson {Den oldnorske og oldislandske Littera- 
turs Uixlarie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the product of 
a pagan poet using pagan myths, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, Vafthn'idnis-mdl and Grimnis- 
mdl {CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Nifihel : ‘ hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 

S unishment, though Nifihel may be. Nor is Hel 
efinitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. NA-strand and Nifihel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Nifihel, while here and in the Voluspa Ginild 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Balder’s Doom, Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero ( CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Herm6dhr’s visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge {Gylf. § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Nifihel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Nifihel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-mdl, Gerda 
is told that she will suffer misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards {CPB i. 114) — a pass- 
age suggestive of Hel as a place of bliss. In Sona- 
torrek the poet describes liis dead son as haring 


entered ‘ the path of Bliss ’ and gone to 1 the Citv 
of the Bees-ship ’ {CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods’ (God-heim). The references are obscure 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel! 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Grimnis-mdl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘ mennzkir menn ’ (mortal men, CPB i. 73). But 
in Gylfaginning , § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring; 
the third is over Niflheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, f.e. in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis. places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Nomi, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gylf. § 16 ; 
ef. Voluspa, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 30S ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Niflheim, the place of punishment; the 
second, in Giuunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
giving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
drinks it every day ; from it Odin obtained 
wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gylf. § 15, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must be placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two liuman beings, 
Lff and Lffthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarok. They 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth ( Vafthr ., CPB i. 67; Gylf, % 53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the ‘ mennzkir menn ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lif and Lffthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 
‘green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
while * all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Nifihel, and in this sense it anpeare 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we add to this the facts that m the 
underworld are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters _ so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth "'itlun an 
eleaveth to the egg-shell ’ (Gylf. 16), and that t i 
hall of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes we 
nigh a certainty. .. , 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrost bndg 
to a daily judgment (Gylf. § 15; cf \ ^*5 
CPB i. 73). According to Gylf they ride up arils 
from Asgard to Heaven; but as Asgard is 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urds ue 
situated in the under world, they must pde 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in A 2 , ’ 
and Rydberg (p. 330 ff.) has shown that the goes 
come down daily to judge the dead who 
there daily, and appoint them their pla 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Nifihel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were p 
in the other world — offences against the g 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury, 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla-tuose 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers 
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peaceful arts of life, women and children, all who 
had pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
tlaims of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins — must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, ‘ with 
a good will and without fear, await death,’ know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘ do them good 
when they are dead ’ { Sonatorrek , CPB i. 2S0 ; cf. 
L 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Gylf. [Loke] § 60, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
—the ‘green realms of the gods’ ( Hakonar-m&l , 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 
grove, their holy fountains, their ‘paths of bliss.’ 
Probably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well (CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,’ the under world (CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 ft'. 

3. Valhalla.— Though Valhalla maybe ‘simply 
a Wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ ana opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen ( CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers’ 

( Grimnis ., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘ nithing r actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
until Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine brought by the Valkyries (Eiriks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). Descriptions of Valhalla are found 
in Grlmnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat Heidrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats rans mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart fiikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
\ alhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Vnlkyries._ They ate the flesh of the boar Sreh- 
nrnm, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vin- 
gol f, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vfngdlf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
is also the name given in the Younger Edda (Gylf. 
§ 3) to the place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose drveiling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja (Egils saga, ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins (Gylf. § 35; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grlmnis-mdl, Eiriks-mdl, and Halconar-mdl , 
CPB i. 70 ff., 260, 262). 

4. Elysium in folk-belief and saga. — The Gins- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Marchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladshcim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse glcrhiminn, ‘glass 
heaven,’ is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead lias 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, readied through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Marchen, and are 
associated mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
mediaeval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
paradise. A series of more elaborate tales, analyzed 
by Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek OdAinsakr or Jbrd lifanda 
manna, the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jotunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by his people as a god. Oddinsakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘ so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there’ 
(Hervararsaga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book (14th cent.)IIelge Thoreson is described 
ns journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund’s daughter, Ingehorg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
oi gold and silver. Next Yule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The strangers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily In 
Gudmund's realm, but king Olaf’s prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingehorg to keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall In love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 
lxviii ; Rydberg, 210). 

(f>) Saxo relates that kingGorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirrod in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirrod’s brother Gudmund, who led them alongn river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, ns 
the region oeyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkili, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But four of bis men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirrod’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkili himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twenty of them re- 
turned to the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
S44 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow Id winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of log and darkness, til! they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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raising them, they reached a gunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead warriors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by on impassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
87; Rydberg, 210). 

(d) A saga in Flatey-book tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Oddinsakr in the far cast. They finally 
readied a river, with a bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to It. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Od.linsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep. Erik was visited by his guardian angel, who told him this 
was Oddinsakr, or Jorff lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
it, Oddinsakr seemed a desert. Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Oddin- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
The river with its golden bridge lias already been 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
story of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated horn, and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228 ff.) also identifies Gudmund with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that Odiiin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, arc the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lff and Lifthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
* living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of Jortt 
lifanda manna. ' In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished — a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi vienn, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a grove’ 
(Rydberg, 231). Thus, while this Elysian land of 
Gudmnnd’s, with its deathless Oddinsakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead — Hel, Valhalla, 
and Niflhel,— unliketheCelticEIysium, Uniikethe 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, hut of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jotunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308 ; Blest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to cat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5. The divine Elysium. — In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan nmids from Jfitunhcim, they dwelt in 
Itfnvtillr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, anu making tools. • They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ ( Vbltispa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idavollr once more, 
and it is said to be 4 where Asgard was before ’ 
[Volvrpa, ib. i. 201 ; Gylf. § 53). 

See also Statf. of the Dead (Teutonic). 
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BLINDNESS. — 1. Definitions. — 'Blindness' 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sen«e of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight 
* Word-blindness ’ is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can be seen hut are 
not recognized. ‘Mind-blindness’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
he recognized by the sense of sight. ‘Half-blind- 
ness ’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both e3’es. 

2. Causes of blindness. — Blindness may he dm 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes.— Blindness may result from a los* 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, lencoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
posterior chambers; from occlusion of the pupil; 
from various affections of the choroid and retina ; 


from changes following increased intra- ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to he 
followed by a similar inflammation of tlio other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindnesB in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting paths . — Inflammation of the 
optic nerve (optic neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (avhfte 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of the nerre 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at th« 
optic cmasroa, at the base of the brain, where ft rc-arrangentimt 
of their fibres Lakes place In such a way that the fibres from Ui* 
outer half of each retina pass Into the optic tract ol the same 
side, while the fibres from the Inner half of each retina paw 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of toll ti 
that, while n lesion destroying the continuity Of one optic nerve 
causes to La I blindness of the corresponding eye, a lesion q. on* 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of eAcn 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract cstuee blma- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, ami of im 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right naif 
of each retina results In blindness of the left half of til* field 01 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-bllodnew or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain . — The fibres of the optic tract pas* 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in cither occipital lobe produce* 
hemianopsia just os in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cau?. 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete hJinri- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but no-. 0 
the right, may also be attended, according to me r 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or ‘ mind-blinuncqs *~ 
coriditions which have already hccn dcJmeu. yi 
difference between the effect of lesions of the ic 
and of the right side of the brain » tfmplj*" 
example of the general fact that all the ri*. 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) baye < 
special centres in the left wde of the brain ■ j- 
Apart from affections of the s/iccial cen! 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain j 
cause blindness by setting tip optic nennu*. 

3. Statistics of blindness. — Tho proportion? 
blind among the genera! population w ,na T ^| I f ^ r r , . (W> 
in tropical than in temperate region?. In tempw 
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*te regions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Kingdom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 079. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1001, and refer to England and 
Wales : 

Males. Females. 
Persons .... 32,607,843 15,723,013 10,779,230 

Blind .... 25,317 13,138 12.1S1 

„ C1S91) . . . 23,407 12.2S1 11,180 

Blind trom childhood . 4,021 2,403 2,163 

„ (1891) . . 4,005 2,194 1,811 

Blind, Deal and Dumb . 5S SO 22 

Blind and Dumb . 23 14 0 

Blind and Deaf . . 3S3 144 245 

4. Psychology of the blind. — In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite different when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must be profoundly modified in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes ana habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. 

Perhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not bo still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 


ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
<m this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
arc 'seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
a matter,— -that vivida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and “right reason ” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
nnd a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
" 1 j » often been noted in them, — may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
Cft ^ e (Aottojinf Itcvicw, I860, p. 92). 

the blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
^0 R n e -\'tent for their knowledge of the outer 
orld, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
b) constant practice to a very high degree of 
Muteness, ami manv astonishing things are related 
« the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
<mmt people have been able to play cards by 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tin of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
tiian tne fingers, are often made nse of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes arc 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Sir. W. Haul's Levy, a blind writer, gives an Interesting 
account ot Ills own power 0 ! recognizing neighbouring objects. 

1 Whether within a house or In the open air,' ho sajs, ‘whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
bo a solitary object or a continuous ienco ; whether It be a close 
(enco or composed ot open rails ; and often whether It be n 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can bo detected. . . . The only 
part of my body possessing this power is my face ; this 1 havo 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my cars docs 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether’ (Blindness and the Blind, London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ greatly 
from our own, but a conception of space derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
tlie variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often he gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleasure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance 01 things. 
Tn their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
known teacher of the blind tells tlie writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described ns synthetical 
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"by some writers, and as analytical by others. 
W. James, e.g., writes ( Princ . of Psych, li. 203) : 

‘The blind man’s construction of real space .differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larger part which 
synthesis plays in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby’s eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before single objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, most 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which ne learns to know successively.’ 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical, if we compare the manner in 
'vhich the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
Abject, for example, a plant, we find that the former * casts a 
glance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves ; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain ’ (Dufau, Dos Attuglcs, 1850, p. 43). 

Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are trne so faT as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully pondered. It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows : 

‘ Suppose o man bom blind, and now adult, and taught by 
hia touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere, ... sous 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see ; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distinguish and tell which 
Is the globe, which the cube?’ (see Locke, Kssay, n. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had nn oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness oi his news. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figures. When some of the 
early confusion following the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means thnt no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Ramsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then be 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have o 
■ notion in his mind ’ regarding the form of things. 

5. The education and care of the blind. — The 
Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding "blind persons; sneli as, ‘Thou slialt not 
. . . put a stumblingblock before the blind, but thou 
shall fear thy God 1 (Lv 19 14 ). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modern, although as long ago as 1265 one 


institution for the blind was founded, the Homii* 
des Qtunze Vingts, wherein St. Louis ix. proriderl 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost tlieir eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated win. 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about™ 
year 1783. Haiiy’s first pupil was a blind be<ma r 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prai> 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘ School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by Janies Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 
printed in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
fications of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. _ . 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, m order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. . 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return ime 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed mine 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use 0 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men * y 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly pn 
in it. It has, however, two great drawba - 
Books printed in this type are very expensive, 
and they are very bulky. A single Gosp , 

example, fills a large volume. nt q P nded 

This multiplicity of types was naturally “ften 
by many’ inconveniences. A blind man w 1 , j D 

to read one type could not read booI ? f P“ ^ 
another, and a book printed m any °I t ; )e 

types could obtain a circulation only an g ^ 
blind who were acquainted with that yP • ^ 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen fo eet 

British and Foreign Blind Association, _ ^ 
themselves to find and bring j This 

type best adapted to the needs of the blind. 
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they found in none of the varieties to which we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
which had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, which is now in 
general use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are : 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in such a way 
as to be legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters ; that books can be printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

placed one above another — • • Any of these dots 

may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs being 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet 
printed below. It will be noticed that neither of 


Mr. J. W. M'Laren, of Edinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
greatly simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly, was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown’s 
famous story, Bab and his Friends, printed by the new method, 
wa3 issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thing 
if some central publishing (company could not only stock all 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to bo published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions. 

(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 


1st line 


2nd line 


Srd line 


4th line 


A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

• • 

but 

© • 

Christ 

09 

• • 

every 

• • 

• • 

© • 

• • 

• o 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

* 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

• • 

Lord 

0 • 

09 

not 

09 

• 

. . 

• • 

. • 

• © 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

U 

V 

X 

Y 

z 

unto 

• • 

very 

© • 

09 

you 

09 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

■ 9 

- 9 

09 

• • 

99 

99 

90 

ch 


sli 

th 

wh 

child 

shall 

this 

which 

• - 

© • 

90 

09 

© • 

■ • 

9 ■ 

■ • 

■ 9 

• • 

. • • 

■ 9 

■ 9 

■ 9 

• • 


F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

from 

God 

have 


Jesus 

• • 

09 

© . 

• • 

- 9 

© • 

90 

09 

• • 

99 

P 


R 

s 

T 

people 

quite 

right 

some 

that 

90 

• • 

9 • 

• • 

- 9 

9 ■ 

00 

90 

9 - 

• • 

9 ■ 

• • 

9 • 

© • 

• ■ 


& 


90 

for 

09 

of 

• • 

the 

• 9 

with 

• 9 

• ■ 

09 

• 9 

© ■ 

90 

©0 

90 

• • 

99 

99 

ed 

cr 

on 

ow 

w 

O® 

90 

• - 

■ 9 

will 

• 9 

• ■ 

99 

90 

9 • 

99 

• 9 

■ 9 

■ O 

• 9 

• 9 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of writing, but for those who have been blind from 
the characters of the second line resembles the childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
character immediately above it, plus one of the use a typewriter. Here the expense may be an 
lowest dots j while the characters of the third line objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Illing- 
differ from those above only in the presence of worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement form of typewriter which costs only a few shillings, 
obviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the symbols. the under surface of a revolving disc, and, by placing 

The Braille characters have also been adopted on the upper surface above each letter the corre- 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
can learn a new piece of music by following the easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
score with one hand while he plays the keys with and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
the other. by using a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 

A large number of standard works have now writes in a character with which he may not be 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
a moderate price. At the Edinburgh School for ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Horn Jucunda, recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
has been published since 1893. It was started and opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
edited by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, a former head- arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Homan 
master of the school. Each number contains sixty or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, and it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
a piece of music ; and the price is one shilling, of dots the letter b than it is for the French to call 
The British and Foreign Blind Association also a cabbage a chou. 

publishes magazines in Braille. | Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers 1 to 8 j to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
1 and 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. , 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children. — "When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands ; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves ; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. They have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. l'hey have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in case he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing with a young child who 
is. blind may be expressed in a sentence : Treat 
him exactly as if he could see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. AVliile care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way ; Dut if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, and to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he should be encour- 
aged to feed himself ; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the Idndergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 

7. Advice to those likely to lose their sight — 
When blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
presents itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
for a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 
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Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1891 ; W. H. Illingworth! 
' Methods of Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1895,’ Trans. Roy. Sect. 
Soc. of Art, 1895; W. B. Drummond, 'The Education ot the 
Blind ’ in Encyc. Medica, 1899, also ‘The Caro of Blind Children’ 
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BLISS.— See Blessedness and Blest (Abode). 


BLOOD. — 1. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical. — Blood consists of a fluid portion, known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (white, red, and 
* platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 
‘ Average blood may he regarded as consisting of 
§ plasma and £ corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). The inner function of the blood lias been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘ It is absolutely essential 
to the life of every part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood' that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained ’ 
(ib. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the Wood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines ; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world_ was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of tne 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.C. 384-322) * knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain an 
return. . . . The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, performed the function, Anstotf 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood’ (Hammond, Aristotle s Psy- 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D. 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into ‘ ,0 „’ 

giving it the * natural spirits.’ In the heart, so 
of tliis blood is mixed with air drawn from t 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is IjL 
with ‘vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cit '. p. 1-t-l- • 

was the accepted doctrine for thirteen ccntt 
until the dawn of modern physiology. I* 1 ® P, 
monary circulation was described by Sen'etu 
nur. nnri TmVhnlilv in rlpncndence on mtn, ‘ ) 


Real'dm^CoIumbus^in” 1550 1 (ib. p. 30f.) i 
Cmsalpinus, a little later. 


in dependence -- - • 

- [ib. p. 30 f.) 5 wh ist 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
by the veins and not by the arteries (ib. p. 35). 
Fabricins described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(ib. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again ana again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
suffering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ (ib. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psychology. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul {Rice’S 
B.xiv. 518) or of the blood (af/ta, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Bobinsohn, 
Psychol, der Naturvolker, p. 18 ; Grappe, Gricch. 
Mylhol. und Bcligiotisgesch. p. 72S); the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, e.g ., amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase * the blood is the life’ (Dt 12 a , where ‘life’ 
is literally ‘soul’); and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche 3 , 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy ", 1908, p. 2S8). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’ means 
something quite different from the early usage, 
and the difference is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. Bj t such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and tnce 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’iln, xevi. 2, God is 
Mid to have created man from clotted blood ; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past ; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or tilings in contact with it. 
f ,. e Castration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for ‘soul,’ iiafs, cognate with the 
fleb. nephesh, in the sense of blood. ‘ When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
,,,. D ° s , tr H s • • • but when he is slain in battle 
fiis life flows on the spear point ” ’ (Robertson 
omitb, Pel. Scm , a p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
and of burying the Muslim ‘martyrs’ in 
leir blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
n (Wellhansen, Rcste arab. Heidcntums 3 , 

p. 178, n. 3), Robinsolm quotes a remarkable 
wry of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
W1 “ 1 his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
ereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘ The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself ana them ’ (Spencer - Gillen b , 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GB 1 
l. 356). Or we find that tire Caribs ‘ sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168) — doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul ana the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. cit. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524); in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crushed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow ’ (Malay Magic, p. 306). 

2. The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has just been indicated 
— * the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed ’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar; cf. 1 S 14 33 ‘“, where we see 
that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Bel.-gcsch. 2 p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 
prohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
law, in Dt 12 10, ss ‘ s ® 15 23 ; here it is not offered in 
sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9 4 , 
Lv 3 17 n 17 passim, 19 M . Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible ; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travelsin West Africa, p. 525; 
Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd. Hist. Bel. p. 73 f.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingness to 
shed blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, i. 357), 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
be made to it again when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is considered (p. 719 a ). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s own : ‘ Thfthir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap ot dust, and one who 
came in asking, “What is tins heap?” he answered, 
“Blood which I have buried”’ (Arabia Dcserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in Borne special place ; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘ The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies ’ (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 21 1 ' 9 ), and the 
blood-stain may bo cleansed aw av by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
i. 275). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting tne blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 361). Elaborate care is 
taken by the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Austialia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer-Gillen a , p. 460). Crawley 
(The Mystic Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the -wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3 . The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end m view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here : further 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthiopology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time w ith a 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen a ,p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
expedition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even be forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood - 
drinking (ib.). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship 1 , p. 284 [ed. S. A. Cook, p. 296] ; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126 - 134). 
Sometimes the special purpose of blood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer on 
ei7. i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phenomena of possession. The religions idea 
underlying this practice will be discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4 ) in general have been 
considered ; here it is sufficient to name this wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers >f 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘It is a \ erv 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter ’ (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 598). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill ’ (Spencer-Gillen b , 
p. 599). From the time of the Romans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could bo cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
2'fie Blood Covenant, p. 116 f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Struck (pp. 27 f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be given his own blood to drink (op. cit. 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximating to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copoeia (Struck, pp. 55-57). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body : thus ‘ ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, L 264). _ The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies ot 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of tne use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32) — a use we might expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-ntes 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking 0 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraism (q-V-l- 
Here it remains only’ to point out the extension 0 
the powers of blood to many blood-like ttnngs. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-colourea 
objects (Jevons, p. 67 : ‘The savage believes that 
the same terrible consequences— whatever tn y 

may be — which ensue on contact with 
actually and really follow on contact with tm o 
which by their colour . . . remind him thereof;. > 
amongst West African natives, ‘every spot where 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, _ 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabo > 
and the red colour is supposed to , be , ? an , 
the blood of the victims destroyed by 
- cit. p. 35; cf. Tylor, L 406). We may trace 


op. 


the same range of thought in the 
to the red heifer (Nu 1?») or to the robin red 
breast ; and in the practice of smearing r 

with red earth (Spencer-Gil en‘, p. 464). This tot 
is probably a substitute for blood. For otne 
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customs, especially the natural and frequent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4 . Blood - covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; lie draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and effectually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog ’ 
(Huxley, Physiol, p. 117). The difference is that 
the primitive man did this, and still does it, not 
for physical only, but also for psychical ends, 
which lie does not separate from the former. ‘ The 
inter-commingling or the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natures, thus brought together’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit. p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Dcserta, ii. 41 : 
'shoykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
" el-Kahtftn in el-Ydmen do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” ’). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. Struck, Das 
Blut, pn. 21-25. See, further, Brotherhood 
(artificial). 

5 . Kinship. — It lias seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers ’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks : ‘ it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
m the veins of all liis kin’ {op. cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks : 1 Relationship is participation 
in the common blood which flows with equal 
tulness in the veins of every member of that circle; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen 1 {EBi, 
1 1 ‘ i®72)._ Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident : the terms 
ere convertible, for the life of the father and the 
hie of the mother are combined in the child boro 
lroni their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
"bole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find * the idea lirmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it wore, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit cliild who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Speneer-Gillen a , p. 265). In another 
part of the same country, a different view is 
field: ‘The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst tne West Africans, ‘ the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral luwoo (the Tslii kra). The father fumisheB 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 
131 n.). Westermarck {Hum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that * habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ {The 
Mystic Rose, p. 452) ; he further contends that ‘the 
theory that the “blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions ’ (ib. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ {op. cit. p. 107). Even 
where blood - relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . . . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden - 
turn s 5 , p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea oi blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further, BROTHERHOOD (artificial). 

6 . Blood-revenge. — At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power has been liberated, 
and something has to be done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
has inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman ’ (Bastian, Der 
Mcnsch in der Geschichle, iii. 1 ; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘ wild justice ’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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motives, the psychical and the personal, as they 
xnay be called, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘ revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the “ijawe” (blood-relative), next to the “ikaka” 
(family), next to the “etomba” (tribe). . . . 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side. . . . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge’ among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental man- 
slaughter (cf. Dt 19 8 ). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modem idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘ The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modem survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss from native information ( Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, p. 191 ) : ‘ In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the a,nimal slain is put on 
the palms oi his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him.’ See 
also Blood-Feud. 

7 . Blood and the spirit-world. — In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant group of ideas would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well as in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example {Od. xi. 34 f.) : 
* But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias ’ 


(Butcher-Lang’s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 51 f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 52 f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘ Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191 ; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194 ; for some modern 
cases, cf. Stiack, Das Blut, p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan, ‘ which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). It need hardly be said that the difficulty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial Bpirit with 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Kobinsohn, op. cit. p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pas 3 to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by blood is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba treo to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen 4 , p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (ib. p, 201). In this case, the stone 
‘ represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (q.v.) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone winch 
arose to mark the place’ (ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘ supernatural world, 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice deyelopea 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is o 
importance to emphasize this, lest we ml ®, raa , 
primitive forms of ‘sacrifice’ such ns that one c 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before t o 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. 1 
victim is slain by having his head struck °ff P . 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood tsma 
gush ’ (Ellis, Yoru ba- speaking Peoples, p. 68 ). ine 
relation of the blood to tbegod may be regarded M*n 
extension of its relation to the departed spin ^ ^ 

il, th< 
d, cx; 

In other cases, however, we meetwitn jjjjj. 


man ; it is summed up in the address to one 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon : 13) 

lost consume blood ’ (Book of the Dead, c • • 

In other cases, however, we meet with a less — 
presentation of the blood to the deity. 
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■vrrites : * In 18S1 a slight earthquake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of the king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The kin", Mensah, consulted the 
priests as to what should be done, and the latter 
declared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
honsuni, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud (swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood ’ (The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant , passim ; Skeat, Walay 
Magic, 143, 232 ; and many books of travel, etc. ). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil *. ‘ Malignity of the soil is . . . ascribed 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
cud el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering : the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ ( Arabia Deserta, i. 136 ; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well ; i. 452, of new 
booty). It is of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. * When the 
ground -was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
Damascus, ten sheep were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Scm. Bel. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice. — The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at the centre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘ Sacrifice ’ (EBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying : ‘ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 

. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
ofFering of part of the victim by fire ; and is the 
necessary. antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice (g.v.) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from a -wider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘ sacrifice is a gift 
made to a deity as if he were a man. . . . The 
rader conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
a P'j on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
anse in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Oevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application (Introd. Eist. Rd. pp. 223-225). 


Here we may note that the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its . selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
( Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 114 ) ; and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life ’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gateway is sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
93). The reason for this appropriation has been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
w'orld — a usage ivith which various views of its 
precise potency might be connected ; on the other 
hand, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drau’ing off the latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to : ‘ The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blood at the 
sacrificial stone w-e may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right’ (EBi, col. 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, w'ould form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draw's no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
with the animal he offered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood w’hich was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience ; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis in the offered blood. All these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion with God belongs to the per- 
fectly obedient will, and that they who w'ould 
•worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. Anti-Semitism, Blood- 
Feud, Brotherhood (artificial), Expiation and 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 

Literature. — P. Cassel, Die Symbolik des Blutes, 1882 
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BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.— See Brother- 
HOOD (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See Blood, p. 717. 
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Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive). — One of the most 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence whereby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecuniary 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave offences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways ; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wcrgeld (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may be injured in person or possessions 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he lias 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
gwcm-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many peoples rob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
although among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their 
fellows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308 ; Mathias G . . 
Lcttrcs sur les ties Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse von eingeborcncn Volkem in Afrika und 
Ozeanicn, Berlin, 1903, p. 23), To such a degree 
iB this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood- vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132 ; 
Lang, ib. p. 257). He who does not perform 
blooa-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 


(Monrad, Gemalde von dcr ICiistc von Guinea 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90 L) and Felups (Park, Base tn 
das Innere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20) the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Reisc in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
ana New Guinea (ICohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, 376; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
and West Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebcs en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood-feud appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Races of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii. pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p ; 722 b ). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-feud, as among the Iroquois, Florida 
Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Mceurs 
des sauvages amlriquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii. 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the offender 
himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
mann’s Mitthcilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31 ; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the offender escaped, his wiiole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108); in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224) ; and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, w’liether friend or foe 
(Dieftenbach, Travels in Neto Zealand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). , 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered — a system widely prevalent m 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is m force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involve cd , a 
where the patriarchal system has been d eve lope, 
only those on the father’s side. According^ 
among the African Barea and Kunama the 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle or aunt, and thematemal 
uncle his nephew or niece ; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the tfelups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 
1887, i. 61 f. ). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 382, 364 ; Bastian, in ZE vi. 305), 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfange dcs Staats- und Rechstlebens, Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723 b ). From the latter point of view she 
is avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23 ; Lang, ib. p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara practice (ib. pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the kadi, whereas if he does not request this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “ etomba ” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead, — in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family; 
sometimes the whole " ikaka ” ; finally, the 
"etomba”’ (Nassau, FeticAism in West Africa , 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the. agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
the blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, ib. p. 256 f. ) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, m case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a yuasi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 


An Interesting example of what may be called a ceremonial 

u, «°r'” e . Is afforded by the Australian pinya (the atninga of 

v, ., ™ Australians), a sort of posse comUaltts, which may 

aunt down the murderer or (os already noted) his eldest brother. 
'V'™ o[ actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
mV, i., “fe murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
auKJarawalnt, in a case of blood-feud, a headman ‘appointed a 


nfTor, > ~v‘ — vug vuuuwi amiuiu ueuat;. j-ticti uic 

iw °, ut > armed u ith shields, and received the spears 
oi t " em br the dead man’s kindred, untU at length one 
thrpJ?i W S 'Y°unded. The Headman of the Garohukas then 
the shted piece of bark, which he held, Into the air, and 
been » ne Ceas ^ ** k had been continued there would have 
. %ht between the two totems' (Howitt, p. 335). 
" pract,c<! 13 wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p 335 ff,). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
nrKR • ,, ms > amon g the Polynesians, brothers 
created by blood-covenant were bound 
thnn!5, Ul - re .Wood-revenge if one was killed, even 
n,_ ue fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
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Researches a , London, 1832, i. 290); and similai 
principles were observed among the Araucanian 
Pehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
dcs Rechts, Oldenburg, 1SS4, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Itundma (Munzinger, Ostafr. Studicn, Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit. p. 243, and Ueber die Sitten und das 
JRccht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readily 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to hear arms (Marao, 
Reisen im Gebicte dcs blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 
Marshall Islanders (Senfft, ib. p. 449). Other tribes, 
os the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVRW vii. 376; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles d’Amirique, The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this veiy purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVRW xiii. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of dillerent rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood -money (Wilken, 
Het strafrecht bij de volken van het maleische ras, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7) ; while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family — a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
tiie sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interelanal or intertribal blooa-ieud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as has 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Marno, op. cit. 
p, 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
Bedawln (Kohler, in ZVRW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a persen irresponsible for Iris acts, as among 
tlie African Ondongaand the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Kautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen \ p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that be had 
failed to avert death from the rmudered man 
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(Sclindenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
he made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89 ; Nicole, ib. 
p. 132; Lang, ib. p. 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 
East Australia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVRW xiv. 380 f.). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kundma, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitseh, in 
ZVRW ix. 54 ; Miklosich, Blutrachc bei den 
Slaven, Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. Adultery), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Sludicn zur 
Entwicklungsgcsch. des Familicnrechts, Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, Anf tinge, p. 214]). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Manyuema and Baldgga (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84 ; 
cf. Anfangc, p. 175f., Geschlechtsgcnosscnschaft dcr 
Urzeit, Olden bur", 1875, pp. 15911'.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passamaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuldslcap the Master, New York, 1902, p. 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
blood-feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 721* ; Howitt, pp. 336, 342 ; 
Kohler, in ZVR W vn. 365). 

For n typical example or the termination of the blood-feud the 
ceremonies of the African Barea and Kunama may be cited 
(Post, Afr. Jur. i. 67, his account being based on Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 501 ff.). mien a day has been fixed for the 
settlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile village, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose hrother meanwhile grasps the cow’s 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector’s house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the village. The murderer must still shun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the number of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Sonmli of Africa (Munzinger, Sagos, p. 70 ; von der Itecken, 
Jteisen in Ost-Afrika, Leipzig, 1869-71, if. 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfangc, p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (ib. p. 183). The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Benl-Amer (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 82 f., Ostafr. Stud.r, sat 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease onlr 
when an equal number have been killed on each side (8teinmetz 
op . cit. p. 49). ^ 

The trae blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
paratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
kill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Bautanan, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
feud or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
{NR i. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malays 
(Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 80; 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nerd, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, Fiinf Jahre in Ostafrika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23 ; 
Nicole, ib. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be harmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rale is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
party a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 
feud, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
sides (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVRW 
xv. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory 7 . 

The supersession of the blood-feud by ' the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American 
Iroquois and Algonquins, which may be summarized as follows 
from Ufitau (op. cit. ii. 185-193). The people of each ' cabin ’ (i.e. 
hodensote, or * long house ') exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
1 long house,’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was none 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ' long house,’ village, tribe, or 
Btock, all those who had been connected with the slam man 
united to ‘ re-make the spirit’ [ refaire I'esprit (e'est leur expres- 
sion)] for the kinBinen of the deceased, while at the same tune 
every effort was exerted to save the murderer’s life and to protect 
his kin against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded in 1636 by Lejeune(^esuif Relatxonsand Atliea 
Documents, Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x. 216-223, cf. also xxxill. 
239-249), 'the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, muBt oe oi 
the value of a new beaver robe ’J. The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were m 
costlv, each often being 1000 beads of wampum ; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented allthattne 
dead man had used while alive. If blood-vengeance i had I been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was u>o 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while t 
men of the murderer were released from all llabilitj. At 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted me ffi 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain’ ; "„ les i 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated < on pi o ) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man n j n 

presents were not acceptable, the murderer himself a g 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his vl 9 tIl P , ri w ij° Lm- 

he was to take. Although he was occasionally rejected, he us 

came to be regarded exactly as the man whom he h“6sla , 

Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement 

that further south the murderer was required to mam t e 
and adopt the children of the slain man. thus 
substitution-motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motne (cl. P- ' 
blood-revenge — a principle occasionally observed by theAipo^ 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. cit. ill. pt. 1, P- other of h!s 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the 
victim (Tanner, Memoirs, Paris, 1835, ii. 227). _ 

Where the parties concerned hw® their ^ 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall be s 
nated by wergeld or some other mean , 
authorities may not interfere, as among 
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Arancanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 
fame, p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barca, 
Kwn&ma, and Marea (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79, 
Oslafr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Menial a (Hesoignies, 
in Steinmetz, on. cit. p. 280) ; but, if reconciliation 
proves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 3i days 
among the Bedawln (Post, Studicn, p. 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVRW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundnra, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Oslafr. Stud. p. 501 ; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan, Berlin, 1S79-89, i. 448), or until his offence 
nos been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the l'elups 
(Bdrengcr-Fdraud, Lcs Pcuples da la Sinlgambie, 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishraam (Kohler, in ZVR1V xii. 409). 
Here the blood-fetid conies into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (ff.u.), but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed (Loskiel, 
Gesch. der Mission dcr evangel. Briidcr unler den 
Indiancm in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20 ,- 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affairs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99 ; 
Feathemmn, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVltW xii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 24 f. ; Riedel, op. cit. p. 156), 
and among the African Dingaro. (Hecquard, Rcise 
an dcr Kustc und in das Innerc von Westafrika, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104) ; or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays, of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche gcograph. Blatter, 
x. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see Slavery). 
In Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 
quences of the blood-feud (Bosman, Viaggio in 
Guinea, Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die afr. an f 
dcrGoldkiiste gclegenc Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 

As soon ns any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has already 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
tiie nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 

he ulqod-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
it family js to be prevented from encroaching on 
lann y, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
oppress tlie blood-feud, until at last it wholly dis- 
ppeirs as a recognized institution. The struggle 
however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
ate may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
us victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malays 
of Menangkalmu, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadni, and Unyoro (Post, Studicn, p. 128, 
Anfiingc, p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may bo appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Ceeclii, op. 
cit. p. 79) and Malays (Post, Baustcinc fur cine 
allgemeinc Rechtsivisscnschaft, Oldenburg, 18S0-81, 
i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fania Mndemba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, ns among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences— execution by 
officers of the State or blood-fend, as among the 
African Wasliambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 
p, 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 
Pas come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other band, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law- 
awards the whole wergeld to the injnred family 
(Kama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the ono case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
jj. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State ; but if he will not do this, the blood-fend is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period : three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kultur- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149) ; while, in 
Makassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Baustcine, i. 160). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity nlone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-fend itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘mountain whites’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Literature. — F rauenstadt, Blulraehe und Totschlagsiibnc, 
Leipzig. 1SS1 ; Kohler, Zur Lchre ron in BCutrache, Wurzburg, 
1S85; Steinmetz, Gthnol. Studicn zur ersten Entwicklung dcr 
Strafe, Leyden, 1S91, i. 301-100, and liech tsverhalt n isrc r on 
cingeborenen Volkcm in A/rika und Ozcanicn, Berlin, 1003 ; 
Post, GescMcchtsgenossenschaft dcr Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1875, 
p. 15511., ISrrprung dcs Heehts, Oldenburg, 1870, p. 67 IT., 
Ar.fdngc dcs Stoats- und Bcchlslcbcns, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 £f., Baustcinc fur cine allgemeinc Rechtsicisscntchafl auf 
vcrglcichcnd-clhnol. Basis, Oldenburg, I8S0-8I, 1. 142 H., Afr. 
Jurisprudcnz, Oldenburg, 1SS7, 1.67 IT., Studicn zur Entinci- 
lungsgeseb. dcs Eamilicnrcchts, Oldenburg, 1SS9, pp. 13311., and 
Grundrissdercthnnl. Jurisprudcnz, Oldenburg, 1801-05, 1.220 IT., 
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index to f.-xx., «.r. * Blutrache,’ and such ant as Kohler’s sum- 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 405-411, and 
Schmidt’s summary for South America, xhi. 315-S1SV Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as 
W ait 2 -Gerland, Anthropologic der Naturvolker, 0 vols. , Leipzig, 

1800-77. Louis H. Gray. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Aryan). — Introduction. —The 
institution of the blood-feud may still he traced 
among all Aryan peoples : first, as it exists up 
to the present day among; the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Romans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. kacnd, ‘ punishment,’ ‘ revenge ’ (New Pers. 
kin, ‘enmity,’ ‘hate,’ * anger ’) = Gr. Troon), ‘blood- 
revenge ’and ‘wergeld.’ Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *coini-*) — ‘ emenda,’ 

i.e. * damni reparatio,’ ‘ satisfactio deiure laiso vel de 
iniuria illata. The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, chdyate, ‘ punish,’ ‘ avenge ’ ; 
Av. 6i ; Gr. rlvopai, rlwncu, rlvio, ‘obtain compensa- 
tion,’ ‘punish,’ ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also riw, ‘estimate a value,’ ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 

For the Celts, cf. Giraldua, Cambriac Descriptio, cap. 17 : 
1 Genus super omnia diligunt, et damna sanguinis atque decoris 
acriter ulciscuntur: vmdicis enimanimi suntet irae cruentae, 
ncc solum novas et recentcs iniurias, verum ctiain teres et 
antiques vclut instantcs \ indicare parati * ; and Walter Slap, 
Dc nugis curialium , Diet. ii. cap. 22, § 98 (ap. Walter, Dae altc 
li'afes, p. 135, note 1): ‘Ut moris cst, vadem se oflert pro 
iuvene tota cognatio, et cavcre iudiclo sistl.’ — For the Teutons, 
seeTac. German, cap. 21 : ‘Suscipcre tain inimlcltias seu patris 
6eu propinqui quain amioitias necesse est : nec hnplacabiles 
durant. Luitur enim ctiain liomicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universe domus, 
utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt ininiicitiae iuxta 
libertatem.' — For the Russians, cf. Rttsskaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav Volodimlril (1013-1054): Judicium Jaroslavi, filii Vladi- 
miri: ‘Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur frater fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vir,' etc. See below, p. 784». 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers* sons (ave>//tor) and the «r<u (enu) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood : the last-named is an expression w hich pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem eve-, evo-, and so means much 
the same as the Latin sui. Once we find in place of etch the 
word aoacnp-ijper ( Odyss . xxiii. 119), from aocr ‘ help.’ This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding with the Latin 
socius C’svekjo-s'), namely, i-aFoK-jo-c—'a.-oa-ao- (a as in a- 
Xoxoj, ‘bedfellow ’), which is perhaps connected with eve-, evo-, 
suits, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat. 
Etymol. Worterbuch, p. 679). 

2. As a result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High German fchida, Anglo-Sax. 
fccliCt, Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G . fech, Anglo-Sax. 
fdh, from *poiko-s—lr. oech, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages, Old Slav, vrazida (Old Slav. 

. vragU, ‘enemy,’ Old Pruss. wargs, ‘bad’). The 
opposite conception to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu, Old 
Nor. fridr, *pritu- (Skr. pnyd-, ‘ dear,’ Goth. 
JrijCm, ‘ love ’) ; in the Slavonic, Russ, viiru, 
‘peace’ (Skr. mi-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. my-limas, 
‘ beloved,’ Russ, mi-lyj, ‘ dear ’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship (i.e, on the old 
view, relationship ; cf. Schrader, Reallcx. s.v. 
‘Freund und Feind’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth. gafripOn and the Russ, primiritl both 
mean ‘ to restore to a state of peace’ ( O.H.G. fridu, 

. A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but is inferred. 


Russ, mirti), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mird had already in Old Russ, acquired the 
meaning of ‘ community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the fciidn or vrazida. Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek elp fyn, 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from elpi?, ‘assembly,’’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
*vcrvd ) is to be connected with Old Russ, vervi, 
‘ community.’ It is the community so designated 
that, according to the Russkaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wcrgcld , and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Gieek elp-qvr) would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of tlpyjvri, it must be admitted 
that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Ilomer or in the Greek dialects ; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, *verv& (with prothetic vowel) may 
have become first *l-FtpFi) and then etpij. 

Hence the present writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 
peoples originated primarily in view of the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Rcallex., s.v. ‘Rrieg und Frieden’). On Latin 
pax and Goth, gawalrpi, ‘peace,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of offences occurring within the 
family or clan see Aryan Religion, above, p. 50. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in jlagrando 
was exempt from punishment, i.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvcrglcir.hung und Urgcschichte, 
ii. 8 406, and Aryan Religion, above, p. 50). 

4. There existed among all Aryan neoples the 
possibility of buying off the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 


For the Greeks, e.g>, cf. Homer, JZ ix. 631 

Kal fieV rt? re Kcunyvfjroio ^oiojof 
iroiVTjv rj ov trcuSb? c$e£aro reOinjtoT oj*^ ^ 

Kal p * 6 ui v ev 617/Jtw avrov, ttoAA. anoru r*Si 

toO St? r fOTjrvtTat KpaSlr) Kal 0 vpo? ayrjvo)p t 
noiin)U Sefa/xep ov. . 

For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Gcnnanta, 
quoted above, ‘ nec implacabiles durant/ etc. . , 

Proof that this possibility existed even in tnt 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
■wergeld, namely, vdira-, vdira-dSya-, vdiraydtana-, 
and the Anglo-Sax. w’ere, Mid.H.G. were (■mragell) 
— both being related to Skr. vtrd-, Lat. vir, Gotii. 
wair, ‘ man.’ Here the Old Russ, vira, ‘wergeld, 
must he mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
tlie Indian and German words or borrowed trow 
the latter (cf. L. von Schroder, ‘ Indogerme • 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49). Tim m 
probable supposition is that the Skr. wttr*i 
Anglo-Sax. were, and Old Russ. _ yira, exlu 
various stages of change of the radical yowe 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld. Moreo , 
the above cited equation, Av. kaend = Gr. _ iroivy, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive P e (?° 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of .b 
off blood-revenge by payment of a werg ■ 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages t ( 
above-mentioned vrazida, ‘hostility, rev j 
used also to mean the compensation by 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. ga > 
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originally * hostility ’ (g&l, ‘foe), and then ‘ wer- 
geld ’ ; and the Mid. Gr. <f>bvos, properly ‘ murder.’ 
Lat. farm, ‘compensation,’ and then ‘punish- 
ment,’ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. voivi’i. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Reallex. p. 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man (v&iram) ; and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says : ‘ luitur horni- 
cidium ccrto armentorum ac pecorum numero.’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
principle emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 
freeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of 4:1:2; that is, 76-150-300 shillings or 
oxen’ (Mullenhoir, Deutsche Altcrtumskunde, iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What wae demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man bv the clan, or by 
himself, constituted his ‘ value’ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. ti/ii), derived from r Ivu mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘ revenge ’ (l fly ’ Ayaplproros eiveica 
Ttpys "Dior els eOwuXov, Horn. Od. xiv. 70, 117) ; 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (fin/tos, 
like vyzoivos, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation); then ‘honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of cinct, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
votvi Cqoind), and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, ciniti exactly answers to the Gr. rifi&w ; so 
Schrader’s Reallex. p. S35f., and now Berneker, 
Slav. Etym. Worterbuch, p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word gawalrpi, ‘ peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The word lias nothing to do with 
wairpan (Germ, werden), but is connected with 
walrpi, ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscor, which underlies the Lat. pax, ‘ peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
which is the clearest survival in Roman tradition 
of tlie system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as well : 1 Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization — peace and honour — 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergeld. 

5- Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
Bee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 


uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
a ^d death (cf. Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835). 
o. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as we have seen, from the 


lends of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
PJJP- ,21 : ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
ubertatem’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
r&j- = Lat. rex, Ir. rl), towards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would natuially, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734 f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the lestriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of theblood-teud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. Asylum. 

Literator*.— T he literature has been given in the article. 

O. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic). — i. Terminology. — 
The usual word in Old Irish is fich (‘ feud,’ ‘ fight’), 
fichim (‘ I fight’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na SentSrach (Windiscli, Ir. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six weeks, nech 
fala nd frithfala do thabairt (‘neither feud nor 
cross-feud to be given ’). The Iiish fala is iovfola, 
gen. of full (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh giucli, Cornish goly, Breton gouli ( ‘ wound ’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. brel., Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish trie (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, *per-yccca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure ’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit 
ccltiguc — Cours de Hit. celt, vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88]). 
Finally, the Irish dire (‘duty’), in coirp-dire, is the 
same ns the Welsh dinotf, dirui (‘mulcta’), dir 
(‘necessary’), Irish dtr (‘just,’ ‘due,’ etc.) [Stokes, 
Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 14S] 

2 . History of the blood-feud among the Celts. — 
That the institution of the blood-feud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Folha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha ’). 

Cumall, the royal warrior ol Ireland, carried off Murni, 
daughter of the druid Tndg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the Annals of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan, Dublin, ISIS-51, 1. 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.d. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girl. 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by Goil, eon ol 
Morna. In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding Goil in the eye. Goil kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, Is drsin robSi fich bimaid eter maccu Morna ocus 
Find, ‘it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goil) and Find (the 
son of Cumall).’ Furthermore, after the death of Cumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter .Murni, but orders her 
to he burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth to a son. Find. When 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he oilers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following : cath no cornrae oenfir ... no laniraic a 
athar do thabairt di 5, ‘a battle or a duel or full eric (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
Inst, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds in Almu to 
Find (ItCel ii. 80, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mac n-Usnig, Conchobnr, the great king 
of the first epic cycle — i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit. Mist, of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 213) — has the 
three sons of Usnecli treacherously murdered after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthach, 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conehobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and continued tlieir feud against Conehobar for sixteen years 
OVindisch, op. cit. i. 76-77). Oinaeth hua Artncain, who died 
in 975 (‘Annals ot Tigemach,’ ItCel xvii. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conehobar, In 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
son of Iliad (Windisch, op. cit. ii. 2, p. 119). Nomem'- other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi Is avenged by his eons (d’ArboIs, Jipapit 
cellique en Irlande=:Cours tie ltd. cell, v., Tans, 1892, p. 327 1.)*, 
the death of Conchobnr, where Mosgogra, king of I, cluster, is 
avenged (O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, Dublin. 1878, p. 037 f.); The Voyage of 
Mail Ditin, in which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father's death (Stokes, HCel ix. 461*, etc.), etc. 

In the Ancient Laws of Ireland, some of which, 
such us the Scnchus Ilf dr, date ns early as the 7 th 
century (Hyde, op, cit. p. 580), we find murder 
classed under two heads — necessary murder ( mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder {mar bad in- 
dclhbirc). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain ( Anc . Laws, iii. 08, 11. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
trie, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-4), ‘when the murder of a member of the 
derbfine (i.e. of any relative of the gcilfmc or 
dcrbfinc) is to be avenged by Die death of Die 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dirc (“ body-price ”) and the cncch-lann 
(“honour-price”) j if, however, it has received this 
Me before exorcising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price.’ The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim — upon the 
gcilfmc and dcrbfinc (d’Arbois, Droit cellique, p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all : 
gcilfmc, acrbjinc, iarjinc, and indftnc (Anc. Laws, 
1. 282, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the gcilfmc 
belonged Die father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the dcrbfinc, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). in addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on Dio murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac fetosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (mic 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. Laws, 
iv. 244, 11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the IGth 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manns O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin Bd Cualngc, or the Cattle-Knid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Wavcrlcy (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

In Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724"), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of Me for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (n.c. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia de vi 
publica and de vi privata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Cnminalrecht dcr 
Homer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirtvy 
changed its meaning from Me (‘composition’) to 
‘ mulcta ’ (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the trie was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was m part due to the fact 
that the ccncdl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated os early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900 
p. 196). The feuds between the elans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which ivas 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, * if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part oi the 
galanas (“body-price ”) ' ; and * no vengeance is to he exercised 
against any one of these for galanas, neither ore they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.’ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole he not paid, and if on Hint account one ol buc!i kindred 
stock ( cenedl ) be murdered, the galanat for that individual la 
not to be mid ; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the Orst-’ Finally, if ‘an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek Justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing Ib to be paid lor him' 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. cb. i. p. 193 f. ; cf. also 
II. ch. vlli. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law 'exonerates 
the avenging’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud ra^ed with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic ScollaniP, Edinburgh, 1890, iL 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Unfitly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, il 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands nnd Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One oi the most noted of these feuds was that of theColqu- 
houns and the Macgregore, which culminated in the battle oi 
Glenfruin in 1002. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1604), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing In her hand a pise 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead hU9bana. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
JJinstref. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 152a 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in tn 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552. In order to staunch this fe . 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two P^eat 'arnm . 
a bond or contract was made between them in EdinDurgn 
23rd March 1504, in which they agreed to cease hostmties (» 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, ui. Jot, 
etc.). But it accomplished nothing, for the feud was still raffia, 
in 1690 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 

3. ‘ Eric,’ or composition. — Ctesar attests t e 
fact that the payment of 6ric was an establisne 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of Die importance of the druids in ancient ua , 
lie says : ‘ Nam fere de omnibus controversus, pu - 
licis privatisque, constituunt; et, si quod & st a - 
missum facinus, si cnodes facta, si de hereditaWi 
de finibuscontroversiaest,iidem decernunt ;prae 
poenasque constituunt ’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13). 
earliest mention of this institution m Irel 
found in the Confcssio of St. Patrick, where lies y - 
‘censeo enim non minus quam pretmni quin 
hominum distribui illis.’ Tirechan, siting 1 
7th cent., explains this statement of J 

adding ‘animarum’ after ‘ G winHecim _ _ ( ’ 

Tripartite Life, London, 188/, n. 3 » 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about t 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the trie (Wnsserschleben, Ir. Kanoncn- 
vtrsammlung' 1 , Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the trie was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dire, or ‘body-price,’ and the enech-lann, 
or ‘honour-price’ (or log-cneich, lit. ‘face-price,’ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; cf. Emault, Gloss, moycn-bret., 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
encch-lann was exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had tne choice of surrendering the 
criminal ns property (in fironn ) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime ( Anc . 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
trie ’ (iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the iric. In default of the geilfine, tne other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved (ii. i. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘ slave of 
restitution’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the encch-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbfine would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine and indfine, one fourth, 
».e. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine (ib. iii. 330, 
1. 710; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the trie for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continued as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘ Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eccles. Record, 
Dec. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the trie, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtiqnc). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body-price’) and the 
saraad (* disgrace- or honour-price ’). The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
1S9 cows ; an xtchclwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a pentculu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows ; and so on down to the caeth, 
'slave of the island,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit. p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered ; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 227, 
h. 199-200, etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
mo M| which were codified under David I. 
(11-4-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows ; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
*on, 66§ cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogliem. 


44 cows and 21| pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 1 6 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot- 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81 ; Skene, op. cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel._ — The duel was often tbc means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to amis to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit eeltique, p. 45 f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full trie to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to light (Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musmrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
(Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

LtTEnATtmE. — The literature has been given fully In the 
course of the article. JOHN LA WHENCE GEIUG. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek). — Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to he found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familienrccht, 

. 134). The breacli of rights may take widely 

ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their fnmilies, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of Ms kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
probable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
least originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of tlie slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud lias to this extent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-liistoric times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to tlie slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Homer. — In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud vnthin tlie family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (H. ix. 632 ; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance (Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on tlie slain man’s trai, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that trai are dis- 
tinguished from cousins (dvr^ioi) in II. ix. 464, 
ana that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting 0 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psyche, p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances, — for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts, — its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax (II. xxiii. 
85, xv. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or iroivfi, mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage {II. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
* Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in II. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the iroivi \, 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (II. 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey ana oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together -with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
(Psyche*, p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under-world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia ’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius {Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the. blood- feua was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2 . Classic age. — When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a Teligious act. 

(1) Poetry.— In riEschylus’ Eumcnidcs, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
riSschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223 ff). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word vpoarplvam, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man’s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 Trpoffrp6vatoi rov airoQavbvTos (fetr. 3, 
j3, 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Track. 1202) or 
Euripides ( Iphig . in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet apalos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 


tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in riSschylus (Choeph. 310 n.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saying’ ; ‘Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemonal 
Athens had separate courts for the. trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the stnet 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C- W. o. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece, p. Ill), from the dawn ol 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance m 
certain cases, including adultery, should not he 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. IX. xxxvi . )• 
But if from one point of view the law mitigat , 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancie 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the vow, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen ex amp 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (c . -g- 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes o 
the hands of private persons (cf . e.g. 
of Greece, i. 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due 
supposed interest of the State, but the tru 
planation is doubtless to be found m tb 
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advanced by Kohde, among others, that the State 
icuilftted the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned by a fellow-citizen (G. F. SchSmann, 
Antiq. of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon porjOeiv ru rcBvcipri, 
‘to succour the dead’ (Or. i. 31 ; Tetr. 1, /9, 13), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him ns riptopla t< j5 dSiK-qdh-rt, ‘ vengeance to the 
wronged’ (Or. v. 5S, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury: cirri tou rraBivros tTrurKyirroper 
ifiv, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tctr. 3, 7, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basOeus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, _ the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
ho had to make expiatory offerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
"K 0 which lies between. The problem presented 

• i 1 ' 8 c<m ^ rast enn scarcely be ignored in dealing 
until the blood-feud, but it is one on which we can 
i- C touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making or the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
oi the spirit- world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
tiie more untroubled gladness in life, were on 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
uiey were the characteristics of a conquering 
ochtoan stock, and not of the earlier population. 

be latter, who had no great poets to express the 
pint of their religion, still clung to their local 
’ and thought of the dead as mysterious 
powers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
tiomer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may bo found 
in Hesiod, whose ‘ daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
( Works and Days, 121 ). And Porphyry (do A bstin. 
4. 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 

Liteiutori. — W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia 2 , 1003, pp. 25 if., 55 f. ; art. * Goel ' in If Dll and 
EBi ; A. H. Post, Familienrccht, 1S90, pp. 113-130 ; K. F. Her 
mann, Lehrbuch d. griech. Antijuitdtcnv, 1SS9, voi. 1. 55 W, 65; 
G. F. Schb'mann, Griech. Alterthihneri (by J. H. Llpsius, iS97, 
p. 50SfT.); Grote, Hist, of Greece, ct. vols. L II. iv. ; Meler- 
Schbmann-Lipsius, Deraltische Process , 18S7,p. 370 IT. ; J. H. 
Lipsitis, Das attischc Recht tz. Rechtsver/ahren, 1005, Introduc- 
tion ; G. Glotz, La Solidariti dela famille dans le droit criminel 
ell Grice, 1901 ; P. Wilutzfcy, Vorgesch. d. Kechts. Pruhiet. 
Recht, 1003, pt. til. ch. xi. * Blutraclie, Anfangc des Strafrecht* 
u. des Prozesses’; J. Kohler, Zur Lehre van d. Rlutrache, 
18S5 ; S. Herrlich, Die Verbreehen gegen d. Lebcn nac/i 
altisch. Rechte, 18S3 ; Tbonissen, Le Droit pinal de la 
rdpublimie athfnienne, 1870 ; E. Rohde, Psyche -, 1S03; Eich- 
hofF, Uber die Rlutrache bei d. Gricchen, 1873 ; K. O. Mtiller, 
Aesch. Eum. pp. Olff., 139£f. ; Jane E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
the Study of Greek Religion-, 1D0S; Greek literature, esp. 
Homer, the Tragedians, Plato (Laws), Aristotle (Politics), and 
the Attic orators. T. F. BURNS. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu). — Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
blood tie everyxvhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence W’as a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and xx'e hax-e 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the i oergcld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Yedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wcrgeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Yedic Samhitas may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dhanna- 
sutras of Bnudhayann and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to thfe 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, Ls the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent laxvbooks of Manu, Yajfiavalkyn, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, x-ii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender ( Vifnu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khvnkat. In Kathiawar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent. ; e.a. the avenger 
abandoned the village and actea in a hostile 
manner against the whole community (baharvatia). 
In Rajputana, Prince Jait Sing received 26 btghas 
of land as a compensation, called moond-hati 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Rajputs. A landed proprietor in Mewar, whose 
father had been murdered, was given five villages 
belonging to the murderer. The inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Rajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the number of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

Litbratork. — Roth, ‘ Wergeld im Veda,' in ZD21Q xli. 072- 
679 ; Bdhler, ‘ Das Wergeld in Indien,’ in Festgruss an R. v. 
Roth , Stuttgart, 1893; Bombay Gazetteer, vili. 325, 329, xxlr. 
267 ; Jolly, RechlundSilte, Strassburg, 1896, 544 ; Sir R. West, 
‘The Criminal Law and Procedure oi the Ancient Hindus,’ in 
Ind. Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J. JOLLY. 


, .The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh ; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murders and 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who has committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘shakes his mantle’ (infirai ' abatih ) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the infirai 
'abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his own head. 

As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 


BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim). — Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
(qawad), retaliation (qiidi), vengeance {their), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur’an (li. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Jaussen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the written Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed ; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons : a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 

E eace or war, certain rites of passage, could never 
nd peace in the grave ; the dead man’s blood 
‘ cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another’s blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons : the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate : a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is known who 
the murderer is; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
bum or break everything belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
{reden) in the spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time : Imru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh’s tent, at which the repre- 
sentative ( wakil ) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On his 
knees, he avows three times that lie has the victim 
‘at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 


declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (diya) 


how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 
cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(’afu) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 

f irls of the murderer’s family or tribe ; the avenger 
eeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafil) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes they 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the Wood. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live m 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neignbo - 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount ( muaaa ). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free nian was 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted y 
the sunna; the legal writings determine tne li 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance witn 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in P ' 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has 
substituted a sum of 1000 dinar or 12,000 at » 
according to the country. Some people hav P 
served customary muddas which do not agr e 

"K-rr f.lio mtnn.ft : 0116 SHOWS J 


the price fixed by the sunna : one alio J 
sheep and fifty mefidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along with the murderer’s weapon and soni P 
two or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, • 
The prescriptions of the Qur an (u. 1/ )> 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned ft scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims— freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming ft hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was conforming to an old mudda binding on 
chiefs ? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
hinna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawi tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man: eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
they add to her own diva the diya of the child. 

The governments and jurists have set themselves 
to give a diameter of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in ; 
and the application by' competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

Literature.— -Janssen, Coutumes des Arabes an paps de 
iloab, Paris, 1008, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabisehet 
Beduinenleben 5 , Berlin, 1807; J. L. Burckhardt, Notts on 
Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, ii. 118-157. 

Gaudefroy-Demombyn es. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Iloman).— That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Koraan 
history is illustrated by no sucli authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no sncli reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch (Rom. 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
killed by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Laurentum with n plague, which was stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen (Rom. 
r/wf. i. 153) j ‘ This story 7 looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 
t Another echo of the blood-feud come3 to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the offering of a 
ram (doubtless- through the kinsmen to the manes 
wv . J" a ' n ) i n cases of involuntary homicide, 
'hat Prof. Muirhead (EBP xx. 6805) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language’ of the same 
jaw appears in the words which, according to 
mccro, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si telum 
anu {ngit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 

9 ase the object clearly is to stay a legal 
. x 'Ciition ; but the original object of such a law, 
m p Lte perhaps ns the time of Numa, 
in llvc , n *° impose a limit on the blood-feud 
' e ***1 ^accidental homicide, while still in 
-..S j , murder suffering it to proceed 

{E t Br3 > loc - <*•>• Bat a more direct re- 
”cence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
pected to take in the prosecution of the murderer, 
so stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original blood-feud. 
On the other lmnd, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how- completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may be added as to the earliest meaning 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Greek 
iroiv/i, and occurs in a similar sense in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence ‘si iniuriam faxit nlteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poenae sunto.’ Poena is hero 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might he supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the blood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric ng-e. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the word poena, 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, tlio 
passage in the XII. Tables refers to compensation 
for personal injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and von o) see Karlowa, 
Rom. Rcchtsgeschichte, ii. 790). 

Literature. ~J. Muirhead, art. ' Roman Law,’ in EEi 9 xx. 
669; Th. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 1868-76, csp. vol. 1., 
RSm. Strafreclit, 3899, and Zum dlteften StrafrcM tier Kultur- 
volker, 1905 ; Clark, Early Roman Rate: Regal Period, 18721; 
O. Karlowa, Rom. Reehtsgesch. 1901, Ii. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic). — The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies ; kinsmen are really * brothers ’ 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to tho 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slam 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4 10ir -) from his kin 
(though here by J ah web), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god ; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, _as signs of 
which they would interpret any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
a man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from tne head of the un- 
avenged and cries, ' Give me to drink’ (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life offers tbe necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge: (I) the solidarity of the. tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in wliich each individual is an- 
swerable for tbe other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religions motive is not always present, but 
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esprit cle corps is so real that tribal honour is (2) Asylum. — In Arabia a manslayer was 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many molested' by his pursuer within certain sioml 
instances the slain man’s kin retaliated till a areas, pre-eminently the haram of Mecca withh 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of the tent, or if he pitched liis tent over the crave of 
Larnech (Gn 4- i3f -), that if Cain be avenged seven an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
times Larnech shall be avenged seventy-seven shelter to any one who had shed blood but bv the 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is ‘ a life of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes 
for a life.’ and these also are further distinguished from the 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
not at all regarded as impious, for only the blood violence only, and not from justice. See Asylum 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen (3) Holy Seasons.— During the four holy months 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 
tribal instinct, will not yield liim up to the Arabs. J 

avenger. Any member of the aggrieved group (4) Oracle.—' The authority of the oracle, corn- 
may retaliate upon any member of the other, municated through the lot, may originally have 
ana satisfaction be obtained. But such summary had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and Mecca was famous ; questions requiring ‘yes’ or 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. ‘no’ might be settled, and it might also decide 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle. — who was to undertake vengeance. 

The family, not in the minor dimensions that (5) Oath. — Through the qasdma, or ‘oath of 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter where otherwise none could bo offered. Helpers, 
as a unit into the reckoning, and family feeling, usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so the qasuma , however, was when a man was found 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
take it : the go' cl, therefore, in Israel. Among the were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal munity professed its innocence through its elders, 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (luiyy) and made atonement for the blood which lmd been 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 21 M ), 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the blood should go unavenged (Job 16 18 ). 
duty only when the family cannot from its weak- (6) Blood-wit. — The principle of commuting the 
ness obtain vengeance, l'his intention of assert- right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field recognized by many peoples (Greek iroivi), Saxon 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de- wergcld), has not been universal among the 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35 31 ) — a fact which 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
of consanguinity — a usage still in force among with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
the Bedawln. Another consequence of this growth dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
smaller social units, by reason of bravery or for ness might recommend such a course to a tribe, 
other sucli cause, became a kind of aristocracy, The material advantages to bo gained by its 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe, acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
of this class ; in early Arabia ‘ a nobleman for a that the offender or a near relative should enter 
nobleman ’ was the rule. the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 

2. Modifications. — (I ) Protection. — A man in disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability' to 
fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
c.g., found refuge with Jethro (Ex 2 IBII •)■ In seeking a settlement, may be called in to arm- 
Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘tent- tribes hod a fixed tariff: that of a hundred female 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for camels was common, is still in force among some 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier Bedawln, and was renewed by the walihaojs- 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamic But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may . . 
times this relationship between protector and pro- paid by the manslayer ; but often it exceeds n 

tected varied: it might be temporary or perma- resources, and his near relatives or his friends my 

nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to contribute, or an assessment may be levied on t 
protect against a definite enemy, or all his cue- whole tribe, or the chief may be called on", • 
mies, or against death itself, i.c., if the stranger whereas in early time the booty was diu 
wore slain while under his protection, the host equally, a fourth came to be set aside later 1 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- kind of State-treasury under him for the - 
of-kin. The jar, or protdgd, ceases to be under any tainment of guests, the support of widow 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same orphans, and the payment or blood -money. 
rights as any member of that to which he is now recipients were the nearest relatives oil » 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it dered man— the brother and the son, tn > 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, whose duty it had been to avenge mm. i J 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, were killed, his relatives, and not lus P r 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may received the wergcld. „ -.iilttira! 

refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector With the passage from nomadic to agn * 

claimed the right to dismiss ajar at will. settled life, local connexion begins to b 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27' 1 *, 2 S 14 7 ). Laws 
o! social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
w ere early set up ; the jus talionis, but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§207 f. ). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the go’ll at any altar of Jaliweh 
(Ex 2I ,sr -), or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt 19- (T -, 
Nil Ancientcustom is preserved in this, that 

the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomic code indicates 
the growth of individual it., 
that the criminal alone is respo.<siu,i. 
deeds (Dt 24 Itf ). The go'cl was known m 
certainly down to the time of David (2 S 14"). j-v 
J ahwism is due much of the credit for modifying 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweli 
came to be regarded as the go’ll who had redeemed 
Israel flora bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 

In Syria the Syro-Roman law-book of the 5tb cent. 
a.d. (§ 74, Paris Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, arid i equires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad founa the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under bis theocratic rdgime (Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allow ed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisani’pn. 341-343, 821, ed.Wustenf eld ; al-Waqidi, 
33S, ed. lYellhuusen). _ But the modern Bedawl has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
intraence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
, 1 . ,“ lm the laws of vengeance for murder and 
nomicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
fin™ the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice. with nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
Peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu- 
tion winch has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ng each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
ritv blood, and permits the traveller to 

sk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
' lon S ns nomad life is regulated by custom. 
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Enticichlunntgesch. des Familienreehts, IS90, pp. 113-13? ; 
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AJTh, Out. 1001 ; S. A. Cook, The Laws of Hoses and the 
Code of Hammurabi, 1003; PEFSt, 1S07, p. 12Sff.; Burck- 
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Coutumes des Arabes au pays de lloab, 1003. 

A. H. Harlcv. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic). — Among Slavonic 
peoples the.institution of the blood-feud may still 
De traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in fall force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

i. Slavonic terminology.— The art. BlOOD-Fedd 
(A ryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
— Old Slav, vrallda, not only ‘enmity,’ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘fine’; Old 
Russ, vira, 1 wergeld,’ then ‘ State-compensation ’ ; 
and mini, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav, glava, properly ‘bead,’ and kritvH, properly 
‘blood’ — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is mXsti, mesti, 
mistiti, mstiti, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin miilo, from *moito ,* ‘change’ 
(cf. m Sicilian Gr. polros, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also may be compared witli Gr. fucros, ‘ hatred ’ 
(ixtaetv, ‘ hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word tualka (Czech vcilJca , ‘war,’ White Russ, vctlka, 

* struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘ I avenge, hitherto unexplained, should 
he connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat. Etymol. 
Worterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
'ervian vjera (Old Slav, v era, cf. Lat. virus), 
e,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
to undertake no hostile action against them 
eg a specified period (Mid. Lat. treuga). 
Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc. cit. infra). — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. In the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may he described as follows : Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge (bratstvo, properly ‘ brotherhood/ cf. Gr. 
tppgrpp, ipparpla, rppir-qp, ‘brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his next-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan — a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man who 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; hut, according to Rovinskij 

* A star before a word signifies that the terra does cot occtu 
but is inferred. 
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(op. cit. infra, 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnaut): 'plems. (“tribo” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod {“ relationship ,f ) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith.’ It is only by an expiation which includes 
the payment of the price of blood and a humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan ; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people ( sbor , skupitina) a question often discussed 
is that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, his property 
is to be confiscated ; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the West Slavs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Polish nobility (Sljachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
(; proclama ). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified : (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer ; (2) in the right to redeem 
patrimonial estates belonging to the family if they 
had been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Rovinskij, 
p. 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the case of the East Slavs, the 
Russiaxis, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows : (1) 
Chronica Hestons, ed. Fr. Miklosich, cap. xlv. : 'vivebat 
Viadimdrus (980-1016) in timore dei. Et multiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixerunt episcopi Vladimfiro: ecce, multiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis (kazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eos ? Ille vero dixit eis : timeo peccatum (grlchu, 
“sin": Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). Illi vero dixerunt ei : tu 
constitutus es adeo ut punias malos et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
te punire homicidam, sed cum inquisitione (jtZ ispytomii, “by 
investigation Vladimdrus vero sublatis compositionibus 
(otvergu ■airy, “abolished the wergeld ") coepit punire homicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores : bella multa, at si compositio 
(inra) permansura est, in amis et in equis Oat. Et dixit 
VladimSrus : ita fiat. Et vivebat Vladiindrus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, “ according to the constitution ”) patris 
et avl.’— (2) Russkaja Pravda oj Jaroslav Volodimtril (101S- 
1054), cf. p. 724», above. Judicium Jaroslavi.filii Viadimiri: 

' Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (mlstiti) frater fratrem vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris films vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui euro ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vel tiunus principis(“ official"): si vero 
est russus vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jaheshnikH (also 
an official) vel tiunus boljari [boyar official) vel meinikd 
(“sword wearer”) vel izgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel tlovenmku, quadraglnta grivnae solvendae sunt.’ — (3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. (dp. Ewers, Das altesle Rechl 
der Russen, p. 314) : ‘ After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatosiav, 
Wsewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
.Vikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head ( oshlolUa ubijenie za golavu ; for the 
meaning of golova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens ( kunami , i.e. with marten-skins): 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.' 'If any one kills a prince’s man in an assault with 
violence, and the manslayer (golovnikO) is not discovered, then 
% wergeld. of 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (verof) in 
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The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimir’* 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation ( vira , the 
old term for the wergeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of J aroslav completed their fathers work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
bv the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear who received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was nn- 
known, the district ( vervi , see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vira)— an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Russkaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L. von Schroder, Festgruss an 
Roth, p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian ( ogniSianinu , ‘householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5 ; cf. Aryan Religion, 
above, p. 51*.) 

3 . Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— when the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op. cit. 
176 f.). The Archiv f. slav. Philologie, xiv. 141 n-> 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied m 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows : 


The two clans of the Bojkovidi and Tujkovidi m the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for yea . 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovid in a quarrel shot Sto), a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovidi). I 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, J 0 0 J 
kovid and Jovo Zee, who now (in the year 1890) are sufnoienty 
grown up to be able to fight out their fathers quarrel. 
however, do not come to that pass. After long I”*. (0 

negotiations the Bojkovidi are induced to admit thenisel 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right i of c , “ 

twenty-four arbitrators (Dobri-ijudi, 'good people >. . Th » 
down the following conditionsof peace : Jovo Bojkovid P j 

Jovo Zee and his brother Niko a little over a hundred q 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Were 
add (according to Jovanovid, ‘ Montenegrimsche S 

schichte.’in Ztschr.f. vergleich. Hechlsxmssenchafl,nr l ( 
the price of the victim is decided by the number of , r ’ e 

and that twelve ‘ bleedings’ (estimated, as a rule, a 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitral Pj 
late that Jovo Bojkovid shall provide a meal for Jovo/. 0 a 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer mm 
twelve ‘sponsorships,’ i.e. send him twelve child , ° ngora 
Zee and his people are to stand as ff cx ^l ie ^l rotll Jrt,oods’ 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small ^ Established 
( pobralimstvo , ’artificial relationship ) are to be 
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th* two parties : anrt, lastly, the Instrument oi death 
j, *o he r'lrrrntrrrd to Jovo Zee according to the established 
etatorr*. The tnenty-aeventh o! Acspist is the day appointee! 
tor the falCIment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
he t* denned on this flay take place partly in front of the house 
o! 7 «< hut chjeflv In the common place or assembly. Above 
af! it is before or in the bou«c of Zee that the matter of the 
tntire apansorshipa ts concluded. The women of the BojkovKi, 
OOPdoeted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
leeondary object of the presence of the women mav have been 
(see javsnovld, op. rit.) to touch the heart of the 'chieftain of 
Ihe hostile clan by thefr weeping and trailing. The programme 
®f that part of the expiation which is enrried out in the common 
place of assembly Is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hoetiic armies, at o distance oi about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of tiie Bojkovldl. 
Tbesnn of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and svilhout a cap, creeps forward on ail fours, carrying across 
hit r.Ki a long musket, the instrument of death, winch two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them In order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches BoJUovld rapidly 
to ral«e him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his feet, chest, and arms.' 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods Is 
followed by the liancjuct, with the guests seated In a strictly 
regulated order; but JovoZcc and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink— 
to show tint the reconciliation Is not yet quite complete, It is 
cot until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
cade in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
Cut still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovidl 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dub In front of Zee. At length Zee summons his new kins- 
man, ami says : ' I give liack to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons arc meant): tnay the death of my father 
be pardoned to thee, and all that has happened he forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherhood, peace, and love I 
1 will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the White rags (the money wrapped In paper), I return to thee 
this al*o.‘ In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side oi the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given hack. At the close of the proceedings one oi the 
arbitrator! mounts the table and reads the decision of the 
twrnty-four judges aloud : he then hands It over to Zee, who 
to turn gives it to Bojkovic. 


larrasTfRc.— F. Miklosich, ‘Die Blutraclio bri den Slaven. 1 
Venhchriften r!tr kais.Ak. tier Wistentch. philos.-h!st. Kl. xxxrl. 
!. Vifnna. 1RS7 fffith rnnlmifi hlhllrttwmnhr) • r>f nlcn P ntflnclrl! 
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1 and 5, pa trim). Rovlnskij is also our authority for the form 
ping description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
he Was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Cisiewskl (Polish) 
J'n'.da i FojeJnanie (‘Blood-feud and Duel’), Warsaw, 190C 
(siso contains an extensive bibliography). 

O. SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic). — Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function oi 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of pence, ana declared 
lum an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
com i non right of protection in life and property, 
rend is tne oatne given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
epem) ease of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
rciuiHxi of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came mto play. It was a common superstition 
.mong the i eutons that the murdered nmn would 
, nc * rca ‘, and would appear ns a gengnnger, 
one who w-Rlks again,’ * so long ns his death was 
<. avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
i i F* to death forthwith; hut if he 
■u^i *or the time, it was frequently required 
tMUho sentence of outlawry should be pronounced 
i n ’ e , 0- tr ‘be before the aggrieved family 
, to „ tr * ck Ule «7»rrit. But, just as the 
‘ the person killed held togetlier for n 
. “2 purpose, so did that of the criminal ; and 
dotrlnr’ 5’^* cn '~ e 5 individual blood-revenge often 
; ‘The fends ‘ of which numerous 

unBLlBLg” 3 tna) w *’ k (Shakespeare. 


instances are furnished by the Norwcginn-teclamiic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack ; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible ninteriaR and set the 
whole on fire, so tiiat, he and his entire household 
perished in the flames. The extent to which the 
blood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actuat slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, hut actually 
planned, by the tribe ns a whole. The tribe also 
chose the lender or champion of the feud, and this 
step wub at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing this was 
known as the tccrgcld, or ‘man-money/ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of pence which closed the feud. Mnny of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It avns the introduction oi 
the Roman pennl code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 

LnxRXTCBE.— Wilda, Slra/reeht der Gmnanen (Haile, 18(2); 
Gcib, lshrbuch des druttchen Stra/rrchls, I. (I.cipslg, 1KGI); 
Schrijrfer, Lehrbuch der deutseJim llrchtsneteh.* i. (Lclprig, 
1903); Brunner, Deutsche Iteehtsgesch .* i. (Lclpxlc, 190G) 221 ; 
v. Amira, in (l ru ndriss der perm, Phil? Hi. 191 II. ; v. Bar, 
Gesch. der deulfchen Slra/reehti u. der Strafreehttlhenrien 
(Berlin, 1SS2); F. Dahn, Rausteine, 2nd eer., ‘ FrMepanf 
u. Rechtspvng d. Oerin.xnen' (Berlin, 1880), 7CIT. ; Frnuen- 
stadt, Rlutraehe u. Tctsehlagsuhnc im drutschen HitUlalter 
(Leipzig, 1SS1); Telting, Over de Sportn ran oudgerrnaanseh 
Slrajregl in de "Germania' ran Tacitus (Tile Hague, 1SS7); 
Cannaert, Rijdraqrn tot de Kennis ran hrl trade Slrafrechl in 
ITaenderen (1335) ; His, Das Strajreeht tier Fnctrn im 
tlittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt. Forelaetninger orer den 
nortke Itetshistorie, 2 vote. (Christiania, 1 SS3) ; v. Araira, Da s 
altnonreqische Voltstreekunqrrerfahren (Munich, 1874); Bring, 
De judieto homieidii tee. jura Suiyothiir retusta (Lund, 1S2U): 
Tnrassfier, Udeigt arer den nortke Itetshistorie. I. (Christiania, 
1890); Binding, Die Rntstehung d. SJtentliehen St raj' im 
germanisch-deuttehen Recht (islpzlg, 1908); Kohler, Fur Ishrr 
ran der Rlutraehe (Wfirzhurg, 1835). E, M OO K. 

BOASTING. — Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining, fn 
quality it is simple, and appear? even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flonrish. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own ; it is nn 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications ; it has a bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defeet of character which is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

i. Historical. — That boasting began early, con- 
tinued fate, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless — like Lnt. glorior, Ger. 
prahltn, or Eng. ' self-glorification ’—they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Lmdness of speech 
provinces the Ileb. tw, Gr. xa, t<xdo/mi, and probably 
our * brag ’ ; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
HtqxiXni’Xfo. nnd our ‘ tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of mn«ica! instruments, * to blow 
one’s own crumpet,’ and Fr./fin faronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
* throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. aXaftiv, a * landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 

f '.fts and new developments in boasting. John 
nil, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of tneir partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘ Spread-eagle,’ ‘ bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
its influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast — an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 
better things. This more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim. Without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lameeh (Gn 4P U ), which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lameeh, by the skill of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him — a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lameeh, hearken unto my speech : 

For I slay a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me : 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lameeh seventy and sevenfold.' 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting — arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very numan bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what much 
boasting has been since — namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for boasting as appear in the 
waV, -paint of the savage and the Song of Lameeh, 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘ 1 am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose.’ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
Pm- cal’s saying, that Alexander might he excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, hut a middle-aged person 
like Cresar ought to have had more sense, in any 
case the ancient motives are still modem, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty 
the progress of time has effected some change’ 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘We are nothing but ceremony: 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance of things : we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ As he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever they 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modem adds ‘ & Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same iB sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less different than 
might at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age lias had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of ail modern forms of boasting- 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads (Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, 1901, p. 178 •-)- 
2. Psychological. — Boasting, being an exagger- 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
Bimple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way , 
and is by no means always the same psychologies 
phenomenon. Shakespeare has put two hnisne 
braggarts into Henry IV., — Falstau and Glendo^ i 
—but, except in the mere fact that both boas 
loudly, they have no real kinship even m their 
boasting. FalstafFs boasts are 'dike the 
that begets them : gross as a mountain, open, P I 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit o E aloud, 
ungirt nature, disguising, its conscionsnes 
worth by inflated self-praise, and • 

love of the art of exaggeration and deconitior. 
When he describes himself in the character , 
ideal counsellor as * a goodly portly ,nan .' , ’j 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astomshca 
to have it turned into ‘a devil haunts thee m the 
likeness of an old fat man. Glendo » 
other hand, takes himself with utter sen 

1 These signs have marked me cxtraordtouT, 

And all the courses of my life d ° Bh0 * 

I am not in the roil of common men. 

Falstaff delights to blow his own tramnet. not 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
onr own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Glendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is the sort of person who in 
modem life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
which he can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
—one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof, James 
{Psychology, i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self- estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do -with the ‘fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyes of men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
—how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are ilia ; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in tne skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
caricatures or the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
—its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
never can catch himself without a perception 
[Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, 
v °l. P-. 534) ; he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
f ' iave discovered the still more wonderful 

tact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
want did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
airect interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
Keeping house at home and quite solitary. 

>. -t 1 u> ally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
gnt on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship, 
-.very boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
oast woke some response in the minds of other 
1 ople. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
me one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
curlous trust that minds around him are 
,v e , " s own, and yet that they are not like. If 
wnnij as l er thought others quite like himself, he 
in fn r '°^ , ex P eo t them to be interested in him, but 
uemselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
von. II.— 47 


he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

.The. relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by. a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self - estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether — to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self-regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto - suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart liimself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efficiently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
Iris courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket ; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3 . Moral.— That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds m some way on the belief that worth lies 
in the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of ? Would the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 
peace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
less genius for military swaggering ? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘give too cold a breath to action.’ Why 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman. 
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‘advertise well, and conic up to their advertise- 
ment.' This raises the question whore boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards they 
were turned into deed ? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says : If a man be Cfcsar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that oven his saying 
■what he thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are wo to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice: ‘Trust thyself : 
every heart vibrates to that iron string ’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said. Yes. The ‘ magnanimous man * of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Christian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Cresar’s case may be doubtfid ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 

f reatest poet in the world ? Instead, wo find him 
esiring 

‘ this man’s style nnd that man's scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least.' 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself? Roasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being n great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever he too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 


it has other tilings to admire besides itself. Tbs 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imam, 
nation, and shows man such high demands that 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4. Religious. — Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may he studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and 
os such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to create 
for ns an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion — our utter 
feebleness nnd our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, which thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kin-hip 
with tiie elements in man which religion meets. 

According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent nnd no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
(Port Royal) says something like this: — There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which mnkes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the Apostle, 
' Where is boasting then ? It is excluded ’ (Ro 3 17 ). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all Boast- 


speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, hut a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves — one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
iB most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 


The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
railed 'the demonic’ stands _ in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
,’ainglory. Take as examples : ‘ You carry Gtesar 
md his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘ '/h® 
,vorld still turns for us.’ They are too self-reliant 
be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
roastful. A change in the proportion, and tliey 
,vould be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
JTet Caesar's and Napoleon’s confidence, m face ot 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest ot tn 
rrophets, faced by disaster and backed by ’’Otliing 
jut the Unseen. ‘ See, I have this day set t ie 
jver the nations and over the kingdoms, to p " 

ip, and to break down, and to destroy, and to oe- 

ilirow ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer V ). AU that 
■eligion seeks is this change of proportion, 
ng is excluded, and yet the world still tur 
is, for all things work together for good totoem 
;h at love God (Ro 8 M ) ; the frailest vessel carries 
is and our fortunes, for neither life, nor dea > 
my created tiling can separate us fr°m th 
>f God ; we can trust ourselves and be ned e 
mendicant nor sycophantic, for he that 1 P ■ 
udgeth all things (1 Co 2»). AboveaU.the^d 
if Christianity is to make goodness the goal of u 
tm bition and the measure of all worth, an J Qr 
;ave men from degrading merit i&to ’ an( j 

riving it any place at all as merit betu 
?od. 
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Literature.— In the OT boasting' is regarded as the fruit of 
Ignorance of God and of one's own soul. In X K 20 11 , 2 Ch 2519, 
Ps 40 « 62 1 91* 07 7 ! IT 25H 071 its foliy, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appears, 
esp. in 4 s ; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it is opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God’s grace which is the only 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almostas much 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybris, ‘insolence,’ readily appeared 
and speedily expressed itself in vaunting. In The Makers oj 
Bellas, by E. E. G., 1903, this point is touched on in various 
connexions, most fully under ' Pindar,’ pp. 349-353. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church 5, 1895. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
Is Bacon's essay, Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.* 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an Inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
erery feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
It for granted that, in this age of publicity and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the mind most readily are Scott's creations, nearly all of whom 
display theirart oil a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology, by William James (2 vols., London, 
1S81), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
In the section on ‘ Self-feeling-,' 1. 305. Paulsen (A. System 
of Ethics, London, 1899) distinguishes between pride, which 
wishes to be somebody, and vanity, which wishes only to 
appear somebody. In several books, e.g. A Manual of Psy- 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gelical preachers dealt frequently with such subjects as salvation 
■without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon’s IVoris (1832) there are three 
such sermons : iii. 423, xvl. G03, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(iii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Of. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) [in 
8erm. 4, a discussion of the modem equivalent of the Greek 
hybris] ; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (i. 152: • Profession without Ostentation,’ and viii. 
172 ; ‘ Vanity of Human Glory '). J. W. OMAN. 

BOAT.— See Ships and Boats. 


BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature). — 

Introduction : (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood. 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle) : Is a Bodhisattva a 

supernatural being? 

III. Stages in the career ol a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spiritual lite o! a candidate for Buddhahood. 

Introduction. — (1) Etymology. — Bodhisattva is 

usually translated * one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge’ (saltva=‘ essence,’ ‘own nature,’ sva- 
bhava). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
bodhisattva^: ‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier- Williams, 
Bid. s.v.), i.e. ‘a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva=chitta, 
‘ thought,’ vyamsriya, ‘decision,’ ‘ determination’ ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhipraya, ‘ intention,’ ‘ purpose ’ ; 
thus we should have bodhisattva— ‘one whose inten- 
ds < or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge.’* 

, ™ 'Mt translation is correct so lar as (1) the Bodhisattvas 
a.,,.?! Vehicle, and (2) the interior Bodhisattvas of the 
•lot n jJ! 1c e nre concerned. But we 6hall see that there are 
iso mahisattvas ‘whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
n. n ^Wartlcles supports this view, and furnishes 

rrjyfn the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai sems-dpa •‘anu- 
contrasted with skye-bal sems-dpa^utpanna- 
va and abhxsaihskiirasattva (see Madhyamakdvat. xiv. 10). 
? re ., a * e ' v . analogous formations, but they seem to be 
irnn^.ilj ' nddhlst : (a) JiUinasattva, 'one whose essence is 
Manilla- 6 or ‘ intelligence’ — an epithet of Mafiju4ri, and in 
Meeini T noinmon appellation of very great magicians or 
' tVmV.ii,' v <■ l^jrasattva, ‘one whose essence is diamond* or 
underbolt (seevol. i. p. 99, and art. Tanti us); (c) Sribodhi- 


abKG,l%^ dhi, :^ T i‘?i atdra P- P- 421. 16 (fafra (bodhau] sattvan 
bodh ! !lnut/ l ' e r l ^ k . ,tattva b)! Madhyamakavatara, p. 182, 18 f. 
tdrs Z«tt mVata * aUV a'' °^ Ier etymologies, Sulralaii 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,* the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vajiabodhisattvas. with the 
Bamc significance (see art. Taktras); (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is byafi-ehub sems-dpa, the reading rdzogs- 
pai byaft-chub sems-dpa (Madhyamakdvat. p. 79. 3) is some- 
times found, which points to an original eambodhisattva. 

(2) Little Vehicle. — According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to Sakyamuni, but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhutfg.u.]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
bis immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. Sakyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, i.e. 
to quench the passions by abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies ( dhyanas ), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. Arhat). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas lias no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
of the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asahkhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the World 
[Bud.]) and a hundred thousand ages ( kalpcts ) 
have passed since the future (sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedlia, discovered the way to 
nirvfina through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipankara, then 
‘reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (pranidhana) or 
supplication ( prarthana , abhinirhara). Dipankara 
proceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedba will be the perfect Buddha Sakyamuni. 
This is the prophecy (vydkarana). t Sumedlia now 
knows that he is a seed of Buddha ( buddhabija ), a 
young shoot of Buddha ( buddhahkvra ), and with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues (paramita)t that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘course’ (chary a.) continues through 
numerous re-births, animal, human, and divine. 
At last the future Sakyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tusita gods ; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation (halahala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha.§ Leaving the throne of the Tusitas, 

* The chief source is very late. It Is the Introduction to the 
Jataka (6th cent, A.D., ed. Fausboll, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1SS0, and Chalmers, 1895). See Rockhill, J a OS 
IS, i. 1; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88; and Kern, Manual, 
p. 65. 

t i.e. the Dipaiikarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the sculptures. See Voucher, Art grico- 
bouddhique, i. 273. In the Manavastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Divyavaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vyalxta, he cannot turn backward ; he is 
niyata, ‘definitely assured of becoming Buddha.' In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the ‘ appointment,’ ‘ qualification ' 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by tbe Buddhas. Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of success 1 (purvajinakrtd- 
dhikdra= hetiisaihpanna bodhisattva ) ; and such ‘qualification ' 
can be styled 1 benediction’ (adhif(hana). There Is a second 
vyikarana, styled ‘ great,' in the eighth stage (see Sutralah- 
kdra, xix. 35). 

; See below, p. 740. 

| There are therefore three stages : the vow (abhinirhdra), tbe 
prophecy ( vyakaraya ), and the acclamation (halahala). Accord- 
ing toSp. Hardy (apud Kern), the stages are ; intention (manas), 
vow ( praxiidhdna ), pronouncing that vow (vdkpranidhana), re- 
velation ( viva i ay a). On the systems of tbe Mahdrastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 B. 
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he is horn in the womb of MayadevI,* and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi ; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not only in Ceylon hut also in 
India proper (Sautrantikas, Vaihhasikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmakohivtja- 
khyd (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 2G3) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arliats as compared with Bodhisattvns : 
‘ Having expelled self-love from the series of saihslaras that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man ( madhya ), i.e. the Pratyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the saiiisara ; because 
this temporal happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man (Sreftha), i.e. theBodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness ( dbhyudayika ) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (nihireyasa- 
svabhava) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness ( sukham dbhyudayikanaih(reyasikam), and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.' 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may be grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which will complete 
the present article : (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, i.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahood ( buddhakuraka dharma ) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva — is he a ‘ hyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course ? ; (3) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha ; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhahood. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood.— 
The Bodhi, f Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.! All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
elcabuddhas or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the * sight of the truth ’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or samyalcsambodhi, includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience ( sarvajnatva ), uni- 
versal knowledge ( sarvukdrajhatva ), and conse- 
quently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world ( nekkhamma ), (4) wisdom or knowledge, (5) energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness (sachcha), (8) resolu- 
tion (adhitthtina), (9) charity or benevolence ( metta ), (10) in- 


* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Gaburt, p. 110 f. 

t Authorities: Madhpamakavatdra, Bodhisattvacharydvatdrd, 
Lalilavistara ■ Jlisb of the 100 dharmdlokamukhas, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Geseh. i. 405; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (35. 2) that the four sambhd7-as were later reduced to 
two). The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutras to 
Buddhaghosa, see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhaiiga, p. xiv f. 

t See, Kern, Manual, 61, n. 4 ; Oldenberg, Buddha-, 321. In 
the art. MahatAka the question will be discussed whether it 
is possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, nnd, 
incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Buddhas 


difference, equanimity (upekkha).* That there is nothing it,. 
tematic here is evident. It is different in the Great Vehicle 

The Bodliisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six * tran- 
scendent’ virtues or paranntas. f By this word 
is to be understood, properly speaking, prajna 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Paramita, taken as 
an adjective, means ‘arrived at the other side ’of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
paramitas, or the virtues of charity (dona), mor- 
ality (iila), and patience (Jcsunti) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural ( laukika ) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘ of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor ’ j they are said to be supernatural 
( lokottara ) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a grout) 
of the blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements ( trikotiparUuddha maitri). 

There is another classification given : karuyd (pity) or maitri 
.(benevolence)directed towards (1) creatures (sattvdlamban a), or 
(2) the * dharmas ’ (dharmdlambana), or (3) without object (an- 
alambana ) [Siksds. 212. 12], It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the ego (pudgalanairatmya), 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting thu 
apparent ego ( dharmasvabhuva ). The books of the Prajna draw 
a distinction between the Bodliisattva 'who perceives things’ 
( aupalambika) and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. MahayXna). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhdra) 
of the future Buddha. They are sustained by the 
virtue of energy (virya). 'they bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
( riipakciya ) of a Buddha, whether it be the body 
adonied with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742 b ), or rather the 
so-called beatific body ( sambhoyakaya, ‘ body of 
enjoyment ’) which the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajna) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation ( dhyana , samadhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya ). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to be 
born ana develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego ( pudgala ) and of the 
nothingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of .charity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, an 
our lives. Science constitutes tlie equipment o 
knowledge (jnanasambhara), which is the rea 
cause of what is called the ‘ body of law o 
Buddha’ ( dharmakaya ; see artt._ Adibuddha 
MahayXna), that is to say, ‘a senes of peri 
pure principles ’ (anasravadharmasantdna), emp 

•See Kern, Manual, p. 66; Childers, P- 335. b 

ten virtues has three degrees: upapdrami(a,parai • o( 
matthapdramitd, e.g. with regard to almsgiving : . W P"* 0 , 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of i - „ , 

nonAnioel honlo f Ch ft fill H Tilt dk(l}. DOfc OHC Ol tlie » (RhyP 


the canonical books ( Chariydpi(aka ), not one 
‘ containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into . i ) 
pavids, Buddhist India, p. 176), gives examples showing 

Sakvamuni practised all these virtues. j r „,v,,tnmakdta- 

t See F. W. Thomas, JBAS, 1904, p- 64, f . 

tdra, p. 30 ; and Musion, 1907, p. 278 A cognate* 'ormi spa ^ 
and there is also paramata, ‘ excellence, yvlxic ^ 

play upon words. On the system of the ten param 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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ness devoid of support 5 (niralamba Sunyatd), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.* 

Each of the paramitds bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and ‘causes to ripen’ (=converts) avaricious 
beings; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beings; patience suppresses all wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
(Lai. 34 ff.). 

The paramitds, however, are often regarded as haring for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘ mature the qualities of a Buddha' in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, os much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘ Bodhisattva 
become Tathagata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
■vows’ after he has entered nirvapa. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four saftgrahavas- 
tus, or ‘topics leading to the sympathy of creatures’; which 
are: giving, kindly address (priyamidita), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism ( arthacharya ), practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours (s am Anar that a) t 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 
self to it 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva ( bodhisattvachar~yd ). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhichittci, that is to say, * the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents : in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards (i.e. in 
celestial re-births, etc.) or with a view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought is essentially born of compassion (karuryd) and 
emptiness (tuny ala). If there were no compassion, as in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the ‘ego ’exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself ? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the reaching of the Buddhas is there 
placed providentially within reach of the * good ’ (sndhu), and 
they produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may be. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which It implies. 

The Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations' of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ' realize ' them (na sakfdtkaroti) ; otherwise he 
would obtain nirvapa as a Srivvaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
Mtasahasrika, ch. xx.). 

II. Controversy of the lokottaravada.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes back to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
( bheda , as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, i.e . 
"superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘hyper- 
physical.’ “ 


It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas : * Nothing exists,’ and * We must 
P"' labour, suffer for our neighbour.' It is certain, says a 
■Hauhvaniika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist ; 
? ut the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
tmoAa) that he must become Buddha for the sahation of 
*i**m re - ’ ^ not tlie °"h' way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. Mahayana, 
MADnYAMmAS, VijKanavadins). 

nhk 1 13 ex P' ana tion of these words is borrowed from the 
oMAisattcatifiumi ; for variations in the wording and defini- 
oons, see Kern, Manual, p. 67, n. 6 ; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 405 ; 
MmayeS, Rcchsrches, p. 27S, and below, p. 750». 


The meaning of the word lokottara (Pali lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, ‘superior to the world’ in contrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nirvapa, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question ol 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, 'etc. (The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gati when he reaches his first 1 stage. ’] It is 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unlairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean ’superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ ‘superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from the sarhsdra, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, as the Krspa of the Bhagavadmta (see below). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ superior to the world ’ because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
(piite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as ‘ affirming the Buddha’s superiority to 
the world’ (tokotlaravddin).' 

We ought to be cautious not to Introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views ol the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earliest views 
regarding Sakyamuni, before as wel! as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyavadin Schools, Pill or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sakyamuni, born after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given the philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 
‘ no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only as being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.’ t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any Beet, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euhemerism. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tendency which we Bhall call mythological and 
theological. , 

One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother — a fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine.:}: There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mah&sahghika- Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva^ 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
his mother’s side : three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin* 
ally one, and that the * heretical ’ views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MahXyAna, Sects 
(B ud.p. In the present case, we* may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara , Atthasdlini, pp. 213-4; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud. 642. 

i See Oidenberg, Buddha*, 381. 

j The onty canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Majjhiina , iiL 118, and 
Digha , ii. 12 ; see also Afiguttara, ii. 130 (Kern, Man. 13, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapdduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of conception (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, Digha, i. 65). The only exceptions 
are(l)theTibetan^6Afm>iratna7ia^ufm, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
Mayadevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate [see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
1843, p. xxi ; references to Dulva , iii. 449, where Rockhill’s 
interpretation (Life, p. 16) seems less correct ; see also Milinda , 
p. 75, which is not so explicit); (2) Lalita , p. 87, where un- 
believers are condemned ; and (3) such texts as collected by 
Windisch, Buddhas Gelntrt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘putative’ father, 
because Sumitra * is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons/ That such statements prove 
nothing is evident lrom the fact that they occur in the 
Lalitavistara. On the other hand, it is only in the Mahavastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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ficafcions),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahasfthghikas would not have given them such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world.’ + 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin,J that at first he -wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were already dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.g Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvamapra- 
bhdsa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world : ‘ I am not a man, a god. 
. . . Know, 0 Brahman, that I am a Buddha ’ ; 
and again : ‘ Born in the world, brought up in 
the -world, I have risen, and I dwell above the 
world.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, bom 
as a man, has, by the conquest of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature ; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddha. 

Neither of these texts— the second ( Safhyutta , iii. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulynkas to support their docetic 
views ( Kathdvatthu , xviii. 1, see below, p. 743-0, the first (AA- 
guttara, ii. 38) is mentioned by Kern ( Manual , p. 64)— is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the Eathi t- 
vatthu nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokotta.ru inter- 
pretation. Oldcnberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, ‘ I am not a man . . . 
I am a Buddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha's humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sakyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses ' nirvana- with -residue ’ (sopadhiiefanirvaria ) ; he is 
parinirvfta , that is to say, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buddhaghoja (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha iB not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said byM. Oltramnre, ‘hv- 
perconsciousness ' or ‘ non-consciousness ’ ( prajfidpdramitd ). 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddhn. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, * I am not n man 
. . .’foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist, , 

Reference may be made (1) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (Dig/io, ii. 118) ; (2) to his ' transfiguration ’ (it. p. 
134) ; and especially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles (or brahmans, householders, gods, ilara-gods, 
Brahma-gods], before I had seated myself there ... I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?" Then having instructed them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
would say, “. . . a man or a,god?"’ (»6. p. 109 ; Rhys Davids, 
SEE xL 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god ; he appears as a man or as a god ; he is a Buddha ; he is 
above and outside of existence. 

* It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb ( Jataka , 
p. 60; Rockhill, Life, p. 15 ; also A bhidharmakotavydkhyd, fol. 
210) ; in the Lalita, p, 65, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bhkrhut medallion representing the ‘descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviiL), eee Minayeff, Ilecherches, p. 140; 
Oldcnberg, Bxiddh. Studien, p. 642 ; Foucher, Art grlco-boud- 
dhique, i. 291. 

1 ilahdvastu, i. 00. 

j On this point, which is open to dispute, see Alilinda, 131 ; 
Rhys Davids, i. 190; cf. Alahdcastu, i. 109, 6. It is certain 
that the ’ P31i * Buddha Is not free from suffering. 

t With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, J B. AS, 1900, 
p.881. 


foakyamuni, then, was born as a man. It is in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha 
in his last existence (charamabhaviJca bodhimtlta i 
must assume human form, at one time as a Ksat 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is how 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi ? 

From the time of his birth Sakyamuni possesses the thirtv-two 
marks Idhkhana ) of tne ‘great roan * 

and the eighty secondary signs (anur yanjana). [Sanskrit 
authorities m Dharma satigraha, p. 53f. ; itahtivaitu ii 29 
213 f.; Bodhisattvabhumi, in. v. ; Pali authorities in itdijhima' 
n. 130 ; Digha , ii. 17.] These marks, to which E. Senart liu 
devoted very careful study ( Ligende du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Vifnn 
Although the name inahdpurufa, which is the current designa- 
tion_of Vispu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight classes 

nf A Mtmn t l _ «■ 



sattvos in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 


the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 100, 8 ; Bgt/a-cher- 
rol-pa, 9S, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present writer’s opinion, by E. Senart, Ligende, 88 n.). 

[It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the * marks ’ 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the game In 
germ-state and ' ripen ' them for centuries ; see Lotus, viii, 18 ; 
Bodhicharydvatdra, vil. 44 ; Bodhisattvabhumi, III. v. ; Abhi- 
dharmakoia, Soc. As. 2196.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, 1 b a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereigns, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents ( chdturdvipaka ), are no less superhuman; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Sakyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far as possible. 

One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Mahii- 
sanghikas of the Madhyadesaj (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothin" in common with the 
world (lokena samam), that everything about 
them is supernatural (lolcottaram), that, if they 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is merely by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness (lolcdnuvartana),% but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way born 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers ( svagunanirvptta ), that their 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ right 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(rupa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual (mono- 
maya, ‘made of mind’), i.e, gwas-t- immaterial. 
And a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lokottarnvadins of the Mahdmsiu, 
maintain that there is no matter ( riipa ) in the 
Buddha.§ 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tusita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity m con- 
descension to the ways of the world ( lolcanumr - 

* Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be movea by ft goa, i.e. if Buddha were to appear as a k * 
men would feel discouragement 

t This sect, which we shall discuss presently (jee below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the a 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by*- £“ r L I lj ch 
A Barth, Journal des Savants, Aug.-Oct. 1899, froi m 
we borrow freely), and also through the ATo £A cn 1 1 A u n n 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see - * 

fiuddhijtrnus ; Rockhill, IA/e). 

The Buddhist Madhyadeia, 'central region. liMtothe wua 
of the MadhyadeAa properly so called. It r£ “ 1 V*' 
Prdgdeia. For the boundaries see ilah&ragga, r. 13, - l 
Keii) 1 13, n. 3). . /**»? fpLiiik* 

IMahdrastu, i. 107, 16 II. The same ^ 

rartand ) is familiar to the PurvaAaiiM who * I L , (l or( j,, 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddlm. , , w 

to put himself into touch with the faithful I that h F r ^, is „ 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala , tkandha, etc), 
false (see hladhyamakdvatdra, p. 314). . , n- e Jht 

S Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On tbe mipjl-roade £d? .«* * 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions wr Vhutoire 
bouddhique , Paris, 1909, p. 25S. 
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tana). The body which lie shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly ’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathavatthu 
(xvii. 1), * forerunning the Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
person into the womb of Maya ; he merely sent 
down to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to the Dasabhumika, 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) the Lalitavistara (p. 36) the Bodkisattva does 
not come down to the earth ; he does no more 
than ‘show’ ( sandariayati ) his descent, his so- 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
Bodhi, and nirvana.f In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘Bodhisattva in his last birth’ (see artt. Lotus 
of the True Law, Adibuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the apparent descents, avataras of 
the oj/awi-eternal Tatlmgata, is the last phase of 
the lokottaravada. According to Sutralahkara, 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tusita - heaven, is a 
phantom, a 1 contrived body ’ (nirmana). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been preached by Ananda ( Kathavatthu , xviii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, although he was a reai man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a definite 
state of concentration or trance ( samdahi , dhyana) ; and can a 
being in dhydna-state speak ? We know from Kathavatthu and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of speaking to the ‘concentrated ’ 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Rumania in Tantra- 
varttika has good jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nainndniki 
rddAi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
Skkyamuni, or the light that arises from his urpd (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple heard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 

Together with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodliisattva ‘ arrived at 
his last existence’ [sannik^la bodkisattva), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodkisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is lie a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 

According to tho Introduction to the Jiitaka, it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the right of entering nirvapa 
at his next death, that Sumedha(the future Sakyamuni) con- 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far. this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sakyamuni, born as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists inqpired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
ewstences of Sikyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (dry a), or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man (pxthagjana), what 
grode he occupies in sainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 
grades 

The Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
°“ iers . subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the ev idence of the Jlahasai'ighikas (see fb.) supplies only a few 
T>° jUI' ents , sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘are exempt from births in 
the r.ric/u, with the ghosts ( pretas ), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs ; they are never guilty 
, s - ,n • t'' e - v <f° not f° se eight of the doctrine of action 
ana its fruits ; in their divine births they are never insentient 
gous, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 
"elfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.’ I 

this passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


fishes are, according to the commentary, the 
tvC-.J MmayefI has noticed that this eect is much later 
, traditional but disputable date of the Kathavatthu 
lorn 0n Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see JJtAS, 
ivUi.p. 4S2. 
t See p. 745 a, 

1 dataia, Introd. w. 262-258, quoted by Kem, Man. 67, n. 9. 


the vow can be guilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘ root 
of merit’; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g. re-birth into the wombs of higher animals, 
andprobably into certain kinds of hells. f The same impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
possess concerning the Haimavatas.I They hold that tho 
Bodhisattvas are ppthagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
( abhidhyachitta ); but are not exempt from error (moha) or 
desire (raga). The Sautrantikas were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion (Wass. 270, ad finem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his existences.? 
These, it is true, may be explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
Mabasanghikas. ‘The Bodhisattvas,’ they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice ( vyapdda , vihe(hana) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures ' (Wass. 237 [200) ; of. Rockhill, 1SS). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religiouB tendency is 
found in the Mahayana literature. There vve see the Bodbi- 
sattvas ‘ rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond.’ I 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘ the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures ’ ; because 
they have declared, ‘ I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to 1 -ear 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.’^ 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kindB of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised tlie virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
providence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
kita (see art. AvalokiteSvahA), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘spheres’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BhOmis, ok stages in the career of 
the Bodhisattva.**— The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the iravaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We are expressly informed about this in various sources.tf 
The Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘storey’ (bhiimi) Jt of 
the way ( mdrga ), namely, the position of srota&panna (=he 
who has entered the course). Tnence he ascends to the states 
of sakpddgdmin, andgdmin, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages : the srotaapanna who 
possesses the ‘ fruit’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannaka, or candidate qualified for this fruit, 


* The Mabasaiighikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
apanna, Wassilien, 240 (264). 

t See Madhyamakdvatdra, 39, 7, on animal births, births fn 
hell, etc., of persons who practise charity but violate the ‘ Penta- 
logue.’ Cf. below, p. 744“. 

} According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278) ; Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathavatthu, xxiii. 3, J&takamald, xxxiii. 3, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, JAOS, 1906, p. 464 ; WassiliefI, 
p. 16S. According to Sutralahkara, as long ns the future 
Buddha has not acquired a ‘stage’ (see below, p. 746”), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad ( kammavasena ). After- 
wards be is re-born according to his ‘ vows ’ (prapidhana) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
(vibhutvadhipatyena . . . upapatti). In Griinwedel, Myth. p. 
199, statistic^ will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni according to the Jatakas. He was 
three times a Chape) ala, once a dice-player, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman : ‘At the same instant . . . 
the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva 1 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 253 ; but see p. 257 ; Si-do-in-dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female ; but that 
this rule is modern is proved by the sculptures of Bharhut (see 
Foucher, Lee representations des Jatakas, p. 38). 

|| Bodhicharydvatdrapanjikd, p. 340, 13 (vul. 107), Sikfd- 
samttchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

Sikfds. p. 280. 

** Bhiimi = ‘ stage,’ or ‘ storey ’ (of a house), or ‘ category ’ (for 
Instance, Divydvaddna, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dharani 
= l hum:, xvi. 3, see Kern, ad loo., and the Atfasdhasrikd, 
dhatu, avinivartaniyadhatu, 

ft Madhyamakdvatdra, 13, 6; Bodhisattvabhumi, n. iv. 

It The term bhiimi is used in the Pali Abhidhamma (sea 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 82) as equivalent 
t omagga, ’way.’ 
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and so on. Consequently there are eight noble individuals 
(arpapud galas or mahdpurufapudgalasj. Moreover, scholastics 
regard the future iravakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (let us style them pratipannakas to srota- 
dpattipratipannakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship '), ns belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhumi. 
Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arhat but also the srolaapanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following : — 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a * future Bodhi- 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakpti- 
chart/a, t ‘the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2; The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi (prathamachittotpadiha), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle ’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprasthita), or again * the be- 
ginner’ ( adikamnilca ), ‘who is eager to start on 
liis journey’ ( gantukama ), but who has not yet 
set out.t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follows out the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas ’ ( bodhisatt - 
vacharyah charari), who adopts a career ‘ in con- 
formity with the vow ’ (anulomacharya), ‘who is 
on the march’ ( gantr ), ‘who is endowed with 
practice ’ (charyapratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return’ § [avimvartaniya 
bhilrni). It was at the beginning of this period 
(anivartanacharya) that the future Sakyamuni 
received the prediction ( vyakarana ) from Dlpan- 
kara (Mahdvastu).]] 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas ; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jatalca (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards. IT On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the bhiimis as their special right 
{Madhyamakdvatara, p. 23) ; on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten bhiimis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mahasanghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 

* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
cism (see Saihyutla, v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 6 f., and 
Kern, ad foe.; there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
Bravakas). 

f A term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhumi (see below, 745). 

1 According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
Sikfdxamuchchaya, 212, 12 and 813, 19 ; this stage corresponds 
to the pranidhdnacharyd of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
adhimuktieharydbhumi of Bodhisatlvabhumi and Sutralah- 
kara. 

§ See especially Atfasahasrikd prajhdpdramita, ch. xxii. 

U Instead of ‘career,’ or ‘stage without return,’ the text, 
Sikftis. 212, 12, has ‘ Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kadharmakplnti.' We shall see that it is nccessatr to attain 
the eighth bhumi In order to possess this ksdnti, while all the 
bhumis (including the first) are ’ without return,' at least 
according to modern authorities (see below, 745* and 747). 

«J The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva's career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching: everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisatua ‘dwelling in the bhumis,’ a kind of God-Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in ail the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. t, and p. 748»). 


theory of the ten bhiimis (’Wass. 262 f.). On this 
point, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
Great Assembly’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its b hit mis, however 
are not the same as those of the Mahayiina [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘ charyds ’ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘return.’ ' 

The account of the bhumis in the Mahdvastu * seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Dalabhdmala and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused frag, 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this’ point 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, who, as we shall see 
complicates rather than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should he made to E. Senart’s analysis, trom which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who has not vet conceived tbs 
thought of the vow of Bodhi (praxiidhichxtta ), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reduced to headache Ifirfaparitapa’ 
cf. Bodhicharydv. i. 21] (i. 104, 6). The first bhilmi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi: ‘May we become perfect Buddhas’ 
(80, 5). This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, 'covers’ them (104, 3; cf. Bodhicharydv. 1. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this Btage and of the six 
following- is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, 13 and 78, 11). He is 
regarded as an Arya ( prdptaphala ), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary meu (pnilptapurufa ~ prthagjana, 80, 16) ; f 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Aryas ( dryapavada ; } here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re-born in a ‘ particular hell ’ (pratyclcanaraka) Instead of being 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Preta with a Bmall body (as opposed 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
k$udratiryagyoni).§ He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder ol 
a Bodhisattva, of a Sravaka (=Arhat), of a Srotaiipanna, or oi a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such anil 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
( avaivartikadhanna ) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth the 

works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ’They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas ’ (105, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall ( anivartiya ). They are Chakra- 
vartin kings ; they teach the Law (107, 8). It Is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven bhiimis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we find janrnanidelad), which recalls the janmabhumi, b rth- 
stage ’ of the DaSabhumaka (t.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place) ; then, yauvardjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 


* See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i. xxv L), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

t The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : pratftomdyom 
bhumau bodhisattva fr prthagjana iti prdptaphala bhavanti m i 
daksiniyai cha lokundrh virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p, 437) : ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first bhumi, oramaty 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, i »no on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all p P 
. . .’ But he sums up (p. xxvii): ‘The Bodhisattvas at thjl 
Btage are still ordinary men.’ And, with r ^ ar 1 ^ 0 to 9 t , h L,f?n f 1 , 
sattvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 102, J B) *• “ , 

prthagjana tape, which the present writer, ftion 

(p. 457), understands to mean hn consequence of pos 
as prthagjanas.' It would be necessary, therefore, to mteq> 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘The Bodhisattva* are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world s respect as 7 
were saints.’ Unfortunately, Chandrakirti (JfadApamciuyU , 
xxiv. 6) informs us that 'the scholars of 
following the arrangement of stages taught In the ^ 

claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage P<w 
the darlanamdrga,’ that is to say, has obtained t 

of the srotaapatti. .. ... ■ ‘There 

} The formula of the A bhidharmakeSa (s as follows S 
are no Arhats in this world.’ It implies a rejection of theTro* 
Law (saddharmaprahkfepa), and seems Insepara ro ^ ({ 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit 
dattam . . . etc.__ See Digha, i. 65. 

f We B are Ve tofd (I. 8 JI 05, 4) that the Jfclfl# 

charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhu 
very strange. 
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Madk«amatataMra ; and, finally, abhisrkabhumi (royal unc- 
t!on), examples of which are v cry numerous.* 

Tli'e final attainment (paripitraga) of the tenth bhumi results 
In the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
roan (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), Into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution ot the well-known human 
t3rt*cr» 

Th" close parallelism should bo noticed between JfalUIrMtu, 
l Ui, and ijili'.aritlara, 3<3, 1-4. Tiio remarkable difference Is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
taint to * show * f ( tandarlanatrl ) his descent, birth, entrance 
Into religion, . . . and the great nirvapa ; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha arc regarded as real, and not apparent 
In the Jlahtrastu, however lokotlaravCtdin It claims to he. 

In the system of tho Mahfty.ina or of the 
Pftramitfis ( pdramildnaya } X there is a very clear 
distinction between the iirst seven stages and the 
lost three, hut this distinction does not scent to 
be based on the same principle as that of the 
Mah&vastu. From the first 1 bhumi of the Bodhi. 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
Ettccess.§ Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Maliftyiina began with the conception of the 
Mahuvastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achald (immovable), 
•because it cannot be removed,’ or again (Bodhi- 
sattvabhilmi) that of Niyatabhiimi, ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).' Various notices lead us to believe 
that the possession of the anvipattikakfcinti, 11 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces tho * prediction ’ ( vydkarana ), is not 
separable from tne avaivartikabhiimi or avinivar- 
taniya 0 , the ‘stage without return.’ IF 

\Vc are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material nmv he subdivided into 
three heads : the future Bodhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

I. First Period: The future Bodhisattva. — We 
have seen that, according to the Introduction 
to the Jiitaka, the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ripe for nrhnt-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dlpankara caused tho thoughtof becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arlmt, 
isolated from everything, from bis neighbour ns 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arlmts, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined (amyafnyotmj.tf 


•Hils consecration evidently takes place in the Tusiti 
heaven, for there are cettain qualities which tho Bcxlhisattv; 
docs not possess until ‘after tho XuElti ’ (see Mahdrastu, i 
p. xxxvi). 

j Sec above, p. 743», and below, p. 747», n. }. 

} Al--o m the Tantras (manlranaya tn contrast to para 
tniMnopu). 

{The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage* is contraste< 
with the one who is tossed about in the saUumra. lifted up b; 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins (Bodhicharydv 
tv. 11). Nevertheless Chandraklrti (Sladhyamakdratira, 61 
{crewe that a predestined Bodhisattva ( niyata , sci 
£j, n ' 0 may indulge in an angry thought. In the presen 
Jnller » opinion the passage should be Interpreted thus: ‘Ant 
u, to tupjnse irAaf is against all probability, a predestinet 
ooohiKtuva should happen to produce an angry thought.* 

I See p. 744*. n. 5. 

1 hohfandara, 35, 1. 21, and Sikfds, 313, 10, compared wit! 
Sptudhatrikd, CO. 

m *n u ’*’°r'ties.— <1) Aftajilhatrikd prajfuip-lramiti, xriifl 
*Y, Jbslabhuinata, or Dasabhinnika tiitra, of which then 
ra.V* ?- r< ''T n5ion ' augmented by Priknt verses, colled th 
iaf.unnlrara, one of the nine Dhannas ol the JvcplIeS' 
w.'iVv'i’*' humorous quotations by Santideva (Sikpas.) 
irej; aiaramati, etc., show the importance of this book, v\ hid 
nTJI t>Mn translated into Chinese a.d. 205-316. (Se 

' , ’v~: ■ U0.I It i» utilized by (3) the Sixth isallcabhu mi 

Utt-lKiok of the Yogi chant (or Vijninavidin) school, (4) th 
iwmalraroMro, a work of Chandraklrti the M&dhyamita 

, , (•** P- 'I-)- (-0 the SutnilaAkara ot Maitreya-Asafiga. 

l-V-.dTf offnJ-Uamin prajiiilparamilti, p. S3, 17, ye tv ora 
vrVri.it cfraitfvdma;h na U bhatyd anultardydrh sam 
" 3!: fhittom utpAdayittim,' Persons who have enters 

rta-mnent to arhat-shlp’* [more accurately **tbo stat 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a * bhumi ' 
passes, which is preparatory ( pttrikarma 1 ’, urn- 
chdrabhumi) to the Bodhisattvnbhumis, ana is 
subdivided into gotrabhiimi and adhimukticharya - 
bhumi.* 

( 1 ) Gotrabhiimi ♦ is ft stage ol preparation (LfliUvir. 03, OX 
Just ns, even in tho egg, the embrjo which Is to become the 
wonderful bird Oaruija differs from fttl other birds In the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (Wacffgad*) belong*, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gelra) of the 
Bodhisattvas. lie possesses a certain 'disposition* which pre- 
disposes him to the vow ol Bodhi. He possesses certain 
innate (i.e. acquired during the course ot former existences) 
qualities (prakyti‘) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 
passion is the essential clement in the vow ot Bodhi. He Is 
kind and good tbhadra). Incapable ol committing a mortal 
sin (for these are, above nil, sins of hatred),! he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ;{ but he 
commits sins o! love (rdgaX Everyday experience. In fact, 
shows numerous examples ot good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, although ignorant and 
guilty, belong’ to tho race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimuklicharydbhitmi . — The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits In the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm Is not for the egotistical calm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness or the Buddhx In him 
are born 1 aspirations ’ (adhimukti) towards thestate of Buddha. 
In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thought of Bodhi 
(bodhichittolpdda ) ; but this thought Is only in germ, In tho 
state of seed, of causo ( httubhuta ); there Is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess It 
at thiB state, says the A({asdhasrikd (01, D), are there two, is 
there even a single one, who will carry It to maturity! A 
person thinks ol becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (6) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (e) 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (d) 
because he has compassion for creatures (Sikfdl. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when It is predominant, It 
Is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry It out 
(drabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi - 
mokpa, adhydiaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth In 
the darkness, which hnve very little chance of hitting tho mark. 
His good works are few in number (parUtakann), full ot 
omissions and Imperfections ( chhidrakarin ), casual and un- 
regulated (aniyatakarin). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
saiikhydna ) in order to do good. He Is called * Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen* (jiaturathagatika), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sikfds. 
7, IX His unconstrained love is given to himself ; it is only by 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him ot the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge ot 
truth ( prajiUi ) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and Irom reflexion : the direct penetrating sight or 
meditation (bhavantl) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of * aspirations,’ and by more and more 
studious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, during three periods, succeeds In purifying these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called adhydiayas), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimuklicharyd ftage 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure’ (itiddhddhy- 
adayaf.ti See, however, p. 747*-. 

2 . Second Period : The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas. — The stage called htddha - 
layabhtuni (or hid d hadhyfiAaya 0 ) , and more com- 
monly the ‘ Joyful ’ (pramudita), is, properly 
speaking, the hrst_ bhumi of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten bhiimis. We shall see that it does not 

undoubtedly leading to trotadpatti ”] cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas; . . . nevertheless 1 Joyfully 
approve them ii they come to produce such thought.’ It is 
noteworthy that the J'rajdbpdramitd uses the phrase samyak- 
tcaniyiima Just as the NikSyas do (see SaihyuUa, Index, p. 64). 
and contrasts It with bodhitatlranipama (p. 322, 6). On niyiUna, 
see p. 74 6\ n. *, p. 747 b , n. *, and Wogihar* on Bodhisattva- 
bhumi. 

• Tills Is the account of the Bodhisattrabhumi, hut there [« 
no doubt that the Midhy&mikos recognized these distinctions. 
See 5ihx'ijaimieAeAapa,vil. S.viiL S ; Sladhpamakdrat&ra, 13. 12 . 

f The Little Vehicle also knows of a trdrakagotra, ‘having 
the disposition of a future arhat.’ Here golrabhumiabodhi- 
tattra-gotrabhUmi. 

1 Cf. below, p. 751 b . The StchSrattu seems to admit mortal 
sin In the Bodhisattva ; eee p. 74 4 b . 

5 Heresy which destroys the root ot merit, the denial of th* 
fruit of actions (see art. KarjuX. See p. 74rt, n. J. 

t To complete this description It would be necessary in 
Interpret and comment Mahdryvtpatti, { 32- 
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differ from the anivartaniyabhumi, ‘ the stage from 
which there is no “ return,” ’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the ‘ Joyful stage,’ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to he 
re-born under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘ first fruit ’ : the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man’ 
( prthagjana , prakrtapurusa) hut a saint (arya), 
one of the elect ( niyamamkranta ) ; * for, having 
brought ‘ worldly ’ ( laulcika ) meditations ( dhyana ) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural ’ career (loJcottaragati). He is a ‘ graded 
Iiodhisattva’ (bhumisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva ( paramarthabodkisattva ), 
and he will certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi from the Daiabhumikasii t ra , is developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. We 
give it In detail so that its scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Boahi’ (chittotpada)—a. 
thought which is the pure expression of charity 
( danaparamita ) or of compassion (karuna). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation (bhavana), i.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity — a vow which 
■will never he abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood (sambodhiparayana ), f 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘born into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds ; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
joy in his goodwill towards all creatures. 

For him the five terrors ( bhaya ) — terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘assem- 
blies ’ — disappear. As he has ‘ produced ’ the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ ripen ’ in him 
(i dtmavaipdkya ), i.e. wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘ assembly ’ whatever 1 

(2) He hinds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space ( mahupranidhana),% and purifies them : to 

* The murder of a niydmdvakrdnta is a capital sin (anan- 
tarya.) ; see Mahavyutpatti, 123. 3 : niyatabhumisthitasya 
bodhisattvasya mdravcim, and cf. on the same topic Abhi- 
dharmakotav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (IIS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). As observed on p. 745», tiie eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhumi ; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 747 b , n. *). Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers nit/ama 
(niyati), * predestination to Buddhahood,’ led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.’ 
The niythna of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing antibhogata and amitpaltikadharmakfanti (see 
below, p. 747 h ); it is the 6th niyatipdta of Sulralailk&ra,xix. 38. 

t This phrase occurs in the Nik&vas (see Sarhyutta, Index) 
and in Asoka's edicts (see Senart, i. 1S2, ISO, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, l. 190, zambodhi— 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkarapa, ‘ prediction,’ 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, see Sarhyutta. v. 359. 

t The prapidhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
In the ten great ones (maim"), which are all included in the 
lamantabhadra•, 'universally propitious resolve.’ On the 


render homage to the Buddhas ; to preserve and 
preach their Law ; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvana,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Budcllia 
since his descent from the Tusita; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the 'stages’ 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end ; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there- 
to purify all the * fields of Buddha’ (that is to say’ 
to make of them so many Sukhavatls) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path, 
to exhibit the birth as a prthagjana, the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana.* 

(3)— (4) The disciple possesses ten qualities ‘ which 
purify the stage in which he dwells,’ and ‘which 
purify the ten stages.’ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage : faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in th e Bodhisnttvapitaka (see Mahayana), and, in 
general, of all the Buddhas of every region,— this 
because of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (6) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be risible— lie 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ ripens ’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘ elements of popularity ’ ( saiigraha > 
vastv, see pp. 741% 750 a ). All his actions are called 
‘ purifiers of the roots of merit.’ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent. 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism.f 

(7) Power. £ — Whatever act he undertakes, it w 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
always with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order ; it is_ always with tho 
thought: ‘May I become the first of beings (i.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good. And all his 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religions 
path, and, having entered, § to conquer a liunar 
Bodhisattva-trances every second, to perceive 


oravidhana, its subdivisions and its virtues. Bee Dharm a- 
iafinraha. exit, Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. SO. t;u/u 

* This somewhat incoherent list of resolves ^citedi j • 
>81, 11 f., and summed up in the Podhisatlvabhuim. Th 
resolve’ shows that the Mahayamsts did no £k™e 
■eality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their last existence, 
present writer’s interpretation of the text Stlsds. rt , ® 1 “ 
:orrect, it showB nlso that Sakyamum was believed to have ore 
lorn as a hula, ' an ignorant person/ ‘ o ; ( 00 ‘; . 

t In the subsequent stages the Bodhisattia J® 1 ' c, nUl «jti 
lovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, ® 0 iJ°?,' iterature \ 
a variant of the word Tu$ita, common in the anejent 
Sunirmitava&ivartin. ... To each stage corrcsp morc »r,cl 
■irtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in virtue* 
nore wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns _ These 
■re successively the paramital i (see below •P-.'"/' , , he podhi- 
J The description of the prabkdva, or P<wcr, t v, 

attva is the same in the succeeding vvorids. except th« 
lumbers increase, in the Da^nt/niincia we bn j 00,000 

000, 100,000, 100 kofis (kofi = 10 , 000 , 000 ), WOO jjoy ^, { Votls). 
:o(is, 100,000 nnyutas of kops (nayuta ^ 100,000 k ps ° ^ 

he number of the atoms in a hundred thousand ^ « gt „ 
iniverses, etc. The Bodhisattvabhurm Is mo 100,000. 

ives numbers only {or the first seven worlds, 100. Wg. ^ 
0,000,000, or a kofi, 100 koto, 1000 kops, g tf-fiM 
§ This clause Is wanting in the description oi m 
humis. 
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hundred Buddha?, to know the magical beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hnndred 
universes tremble, to go to these in lit? bodily 
fonn or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of n hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 knlpas, or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
lealpas in the past and the fnture, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, pratr/cAi weft) a ‘hundred months of 
the Law’ (dharmamukha ), f and to show a hundred 
bodies $ (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Yorfchftras (llodhitattrabhumi) borrows irom the Dalabhu- 
mate, is represented in the Madhyamakdvattira (a Madhyatnika 
book) only by a single sentence : 1 The Bodhisattva, in the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble ’ ; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools ot the 
Oreat Vehicle, every 'graded' Bodhisattvn is a very great 
magician. 

The passage from one bhiimi to the following (thinner 
Ihumyanlararafihrama^a ; see Lalita, SB, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which Is a i ways the same. Each 
'stage" consists essentially hi the development ot ton certain 
qualities— the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
tMtca, pralarfdyamana) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and so on. 

For this reason, there nre ten 'right dispositions’ (camyagd- 
layas) in the first stage (1. not contradicting the teachers, 
jmnie, etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 8. remaining master of one's 
thought by subduing passions nnd temptations, etc.) which, 
being Infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
■the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure' 
(tvdtlhMhyilfaya'). 

Thrre nre ten 'applications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions’ (chUhitai/amanaskara) which realize the third 
world, ten 'entrances into the sight of dharma' (dharmnlnka- 
prartJn ; cl. the dbarmdlokamukha of the Lalita ) for the fourth, 
ten * equalities ol pure dispositions ' ( viSuddhdfayntainatii ) for 
the filth, ten ‘equalities o! the Law' ( dhannatnmata ) for the 
sixth, ten 'excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means ' ( updyaprajndbhinirhptamdr - 
(MdarriramWianVffa) which cause him" to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘sciences introductory to 
the real truth ‘ (paramiirlbdratdrajildua). 

Hut although these bhumis nre more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 
Bodhi. 

The first seven stages together constitute the 
‘active’ career of the Bodhisattvn, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prdyog ika chary a, sdbhoga 0 , 
y'ibMsamskdrn°). § The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues ( jnundbhijila - 
rhnnjti ; c f. Lalita, 35, 5). 

The Bodhisaltvabhnmi, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Daiabhumaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Which) (cf. tho Visuddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution: Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the chnrvdjiratipattibhumi, ‘stage of exercise,' 
Second stage. The Immaculate {vimald). Practice 
, of Morality (adhifila). 

I liird stage. The Illuminating ( prabhakari ). 
Reflexion (adhitkitta). 

Fourth sta' r e. The Radiant ( archismati ). Know- 
ledge ( adhiprajitd ), first part : cultivation (i.c. 
meditation) of the bodhipak^ya dharmas. 

F'ffh stage. The Invincible (sudurjayd). Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the noble 
truths (saiga). 

, "ords in parentheses are wanting in the Daiabhdmaka. 
*amc as the well-known dharmdlokamukba (Lalita, 
k“b Wra, i. 105). See next note. 

a Hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the Laiabhu- 
rtTI 3 .’, ** replaced in the Bodhisattrabhuini by the words: 
jB-s" f™ hgivdi'atanddikntidm dbarmamuihdndm kdyalatam 

w * r *-*V8if {;). 

J Tin phrase arabhdsalhumi (Latlkdratdra, CS. C) possibly 
««« to the first sc\ en stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (abbimukhi). 
Knowledge, third part : cultivation of de- 
pendent origination ( pratityasamutjdida ). 

Seventh stage. The Bar-going ( durahgamu ), 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas ( bodhiiattvabuddhivichura ), the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nimimitta), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation { nirodhasamapatti ). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence ( bhutakotivihara ), bnt he does not 
realize annihilation ( nirodham sdk.yltkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakra vartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not vet 
escaped from the domain of passion (klela). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions ( abhisarnshira ), and with 
‘the act of turning oneself’ [ dbhoga ) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (n« suklekth) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever would work 
in him ; he is not free from passion (mx 
nihklciah) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buildha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
qualities of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
Arhats and the Prntyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adMmuiti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when lie is only on the threshold of his course (ddikar- 
mika), are pregnant with the Bodhi nnd the salvation of ail 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhnp- and 
the rratjekahuddhas. These, however, nre in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (vilardtjatia), but also of loftv 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhumit, 
the Bodhisattva is inferior to them. From this i>orat of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such Is 
the teaching of the Mailreyavimckfa and the DaSabhvmaka 
(jjadhl/niniuateafnra, 18-20). 

3- Third Period : The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas. — The eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Stead fnst, or rather the Immovable ( achald ).* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called tfie anulpattikadharniaksanli (‘ up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things’). t 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimitlaqrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion ’), but also from all dbhoga (‘ turning towards, 
taking into consideration’), lie is immovable. Hia 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are in finitely” numerous, merciful, and fruitful, bnt 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him ; as also all movement 
(samudaendra) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvana, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your “patience in the real truth” 
(paramdrthaksdnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent ; but you possess neither the ten powers 

* Othernames are : staged the royal prince (hitndra’), stage 
without return (anirartpa), stage of mrviija, ‘settled stage 
(niyalalbvmi : tasyum tfiiyaniyatipdtapatito Lharati ; see 
p. 745*, and p. 74V, n. *J. In iconography, Bodhisattvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Jlanjujri, 
Kunuira, Is well known. 

i On this kfdnti, also called paramdrttialfdnti, tee below, 
p. 7SL 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
Mir bodies, our knowledge ( jiidna ), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same ; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely ( aprnmdv akayavibhakti) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* * * § He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties ( vniita ), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘stage of the Good Ones’ (sadhu- 
matt), ‘of the prince imperial’ ( yauvardfya ),f is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘ tranquil deliverances ’ 
( idntavhnolcsdsantusti ), and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisamvid (cf. palismnbhida), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
( pratibhdna , see Lalita, 35, 19). 

The tenth stage, ‘ Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the ‘ stage of Consecration ’ ( abhiselcabhumi ) or 
‘stage of the Arrival at the End’ (nisthagamana- 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes worthy of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the samadliis(' contemplations’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ ( sarvajna - 
navttcsabhi$eka). The Buddhas consecrate him.t 
He acquires innumerable ‘ deliverances,’ ‘ magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dharanls), super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth of the harvest of merits ; he is 
still a Fcdkisatcva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law ; 
but, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
eattvabhiimi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata ( tathdgatds tathagatabhiitai cha bodhi- 
sattvah . . . dharmam deiayanti). 

A word must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas ( buddhabhumi ) or ‘ the univ erssl splendour ’ 
( samantaprabhd ), or ‘stage of non-appearance' (nirdbhdsa*, 
Laftkdv. 49), as opposed to the stages in which something is 
Bhown to the mind (avabhdsa*). It Is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art. MaiiaYaNA), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end (nut(hdgata) We are assured that this difference 
is very great, hut it is capable onlv of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness ( sitvUuddha ) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-born child 
excels the embryo, etc. (.Bodhisattvabhumi, in. vi.). 

The Madhyamakavatdra of Cliandrakirti, the 
greatest Madhyamika authority known to the 
present writer on this subject, gives a slightly 
different idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one — it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature — we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Chandrakirti establishes an intimate connexion § between the 
bhumis and the perfect virtues (pdramitds ), which exist in all 
the * stages,’ but which assume predominance in turn. 

(1) The Joyful stage ( pramuditd ) is the domain of charity 
(dnnn)~~ charity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized by knowledge of the void. 

(2) The Immaculate stage ( vimald ) is the domain of morality 

* Cf. the adhikdrinas in Vedanta. 

f And also niyatacharyabhiimi. Vuvardja, ' heir-apparent 
associated with the reigning sovereign in the government’ 
(Jlonier Williams). 

} See vol. 1. p. 98 b . Lalita has sarvajilagRdndbhifeka. 

§ This connexion is pointed out in the DaBabhumaka, but 
almost entirely neglected in the Bodhisattvabhumi. 


(Hla). The saint accumulates the ‘ten good paths of 
iiiflnitely pure which is not the case in the preceding 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the concS 
of the ego. Belief m the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who £ 

ni 0 o t rality d * ered ’ 8 th ° ‘ want of moralit >' of those who practise 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhdkari) the Bodhisattva 1 shines’ 

by patience. Anger is the only evil that can in a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhyuna), the four ‘immeasurable!’ 
(apramapya), and the five supernatural powers ( abhimd ) He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred and error 
and triumphs over them in the world. ’ 

(4) The Radiant stage ( archipnati) is the domain ol enem 
(virya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works fa. 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty - seven virtues connected with the Bodhi ( bodhi ■ 
pakpkadharma), and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.’ 

(5) In the Invincible stage ( sudurjayd ) meditation or ecstasi 
( samddhi , dhydna ) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(anulomiki fcfdnfi), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (samvrli and paramnrthasatya) (see p. 761), 

(G) The ‘ Turned towards ’ stage ( abhimukhi ), the domain in 
which prajna (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘ dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajna 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasamdpalti (‘de- 
struction-trance ’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajnd and the pre eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i.e. vacuity (tunyatd), which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching? Those who, though they are 
‘ordinary men,’ show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, will be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
stage, the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in hiB 
interpretation of the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Kagarjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage ( duraiigama ), together with the 
perpetual ‘ ecstasy of annihilation,’ there prevail the perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. upayakauSalapdramita ),* these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (b) knowledge of the elements of existence, (e) 
desire for Bodhi, (rf) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (/) burning energy ; and (ii.) the ‘ripen- 
ing’ of creatures, (aj making their insignificant roots of ment 
bear great fruit, (6) implanting in them great roots of merit, (e) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to npen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage ( acnala ) predominates the virtue 
of resolves (prazudhdiiapdramitd).t The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of becoming (sathsdra), but, by v irtue of ms 
sovereignty over things (prapiahanavatitd), he appeals in the 
universe in various nspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during tne 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if be were 

r6 (9) > I n°the S Sadhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘ good ’ (fddhu). 
Development of the balapdramitd takes place, t.c. of tne te 
powers of a Buddha. . . ... 

(10) In the ‘Cloud of the Law* there is fianaparamta, ex- 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buaana. 

The Sutrdlahkdra (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following scheme : 

(1) Adhimukticharyubhumi. — Sambhdra (equipment, i 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhuim, to be 

B p) hl £is i.-vi . — Sambhdra towards animfifnfra (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which IS °h ta ‘" e A i ,h 0 aala 

(3) viith bhumi. There is sambhara towards \anabhog 

(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in tne , 

(4) viiith and ixth bhumis. _ There is sambhara toward. 
abhiicka (consecration), w-hich is obtained in the 

(5) xth bhumi. There is sambhdra to . , 

(G) Buddhabhumi, or nisthdgamana, ‘arriving at the 

IV. Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 
FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.— The q 
tion now presents itself: What ls ^ F. , v j ]0 
between tne follower of the Great Vehicl . 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, P ro l. ier , ' '< rff 

ing, only a future Bodliisattva residing in ff 
or adhimukt ichary a bhiinii, and the real B , . 

in possession of one of the ten stages, and to *na 
extent does the former participate m th P 

virtues’? The disciple, however humble hein ay 

be, must apply himself to the double Us 

* The description is borrowed from the Bodhisattva 

t See nbove, p. 743 b , n. §. 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven ‘ stages,’ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, 0 studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to he employed in saving others. If the 
‘sovereignties’ (vaiitd), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

Santideva, a 7th century theologian, who is at the same time 
a writer ot merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhi, or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisattvas, in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
‘stages.’ Bodhisattvas in possession oi stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas (bodhisattva mahdsattva or mahdbodhisattva or data- 
bhumtevara bodhisattva) intervene only as proteotingand helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
‘jewel’ (ratna), i.e. the Order ( safigha ) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two ‘ jewels ’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhiimis. He is only a beginner 
(ddilarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

i. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi. — Every disciple of the Mahay&na aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas (bodhisattvasam- 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, lie is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhafc-ship (iravakayana), to enter mon- 
astic life. Legend informs us that the future Siik- 
j'amuni was often called ‘householder’ (qrhapati), 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home ( pravrajita ) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
(vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
MahayanA ( bodhisattvapratimoksa ). blonks are 
more Fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by tlie dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation ’ 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under tlie direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) "The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men ? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sms. It assures happiness during the round of existences. It is 
* pledge oi tlie supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one’s seif 
and one’s neighbour. Ail honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men I * 

(2) * I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi (vandana). Possessing nothing, 
pv reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
\pujd) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
Universe which I offer them in thought. But I am wrong, I do 
Possess something, I give mj'self unreservedly, bv pure affec* 
won, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 

^eir slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
Mi dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sins. I 
Know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them * 8ee anc * you see them as they are, pardon 

e , nou £*i myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
mjadhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
mong ordmary men, for a time prevent evil re*births. I rejoice 
m Ti ^ jv enmce Rained by the arhats. I delight in the state 
* vi an _d Bodhisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
ona (jmni/anumodand ). I entreat the Buddhas to preach the 
fr J ( or salvation of the world (adhyc^ and). I entreat them 
delay their entrance into nlrv&pa (yacfiana). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures and 
to the attainment of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (paripomand). 

I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures (titmabhaiaparityaga). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under* 
took the vow of Bodhi, and Just as they carried out the oblfga* 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I concehe the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise In their 
order my obligations (chittotpdda, or vow, prapuMi).'* 

Tliis, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘production of the 
thought’ (chittotpdda, a shortened form of bodhichit - 
totpada). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. . , . 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner (ddilcamiika), a 
neophyte, ‘a seed of Buddha,’ ‘ a young shoot of 
Buddha’ ( buddhablja , buddh&hkura). Of course 
the ‘production of thought’ in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticharya (see above, 
p. 745 b ), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called 1 Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious deeds {bhadracharya— ‘auspi- 
cious practice’) just mentioned (from ‘adoration,’ 
vandana, to * prayer,’ ydchana) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, but also a daily ritual (vidhi), the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element ( triskandha ) + which must be set 
in motion three times a day and three times a 
night: (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) acquiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of tlie saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits (parinamand) and the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship ( piiju - 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship’ (anul- 
tarapuja), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

z. Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi. — The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi ; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice ( charyd ) to tlie vow (pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a single principle : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Boalii (bodhichittapramada), and (b) 

* These formulas of Santideva ( Bodh i charyd valCtra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged lorm 
in the Dhannasahgraha (see p. 3, note), in the Scayambhu- 
puraria, p. 117 f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see Adibdddiia), in some Tantras, e.g. Chaiyfama- 
haroi-aya, iv. 6, in Nepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa anu the Eriyusamuchchaya (US Dev. 110, 
fol. 35 ; Foucher, Iconographie, ii. 8 ; see Poussin, Etudes el 
llatiriaux, 106 and 226 ; and, on the Chinese authorities, 
Oliavannes, ‘ Les Inscriptions cbinoises de Bodh-Gaya,’ HUH 
xxxvi. 1). 

In the Sikfdsamuchchaya, p. 2S0 f„ Santideva gives informa- 
tion about hisauthorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
charya, ‘propitious practice,’ a work in Gatba dialect, which 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142; 
translated a.d. 746-771), then the Akfayamatisutra (Nanjio, 74 ; 
trans. a.d. 265-316), the Ratnamegha (a.d. 503), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhaghoja on the 'taking of refuge’ 
(Sumatigalavil. p. 231 I.), the first allurements of the Bhadra- 
charya. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, viz. tlie offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanniyydtana). As regards 
confession of sins, the part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. 

t There are several works entitled Triskandhaka, * work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.d. 690, Bodhicharyav. v. 93-99, 
Biksds. 290, 1; Takakusu, I-Tsing. p. 75, note). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. Jtivutlaka, § 59, Kandj. 
Mdo, xxiii. 17). It i3 difficult to identify Mahavyut. 65, 69. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-births, threatened bv death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel, which is the human state ; cross the river of suffering ; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again?' (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
joy of good works. (3) To remember what Sakyamuni said: 
‘These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipankara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms ; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ ‘Now I have already gained the human estate; the 
most difficult part is accomplished 1 The task of the Bodhl- 
Battvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a clever physician ; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides “the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego." * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvapa. He arrives at nirvapa more quickly than 
the future arhats (irdvakas).' f 

To increase his ‘energy’’ ( vlryavardhana ) the Bodhisattva 
manoeuvres his ‘ armies,’ which are : 

(1) Desire ( chhanda or iubhachhanda), the root of all merit : 
‘ What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every good quality ! . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amita- 
bha.’ (2) Pride ( mdna ), (a) the pride of work, • it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve ; let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me ’ ; (6) pride against the pas- 
sions : ‘ Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions ( upakleSa)1 The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride ' ; (c) pride of power or endurance (iakti) : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions (safikle£a).t (3) 
Joy (rati), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
ho plunges into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. ‘ He whose happiness is in action 
itself seeks in notion nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
C mukti ): he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (6) Exclusive application 
( tatparya ), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects : ‘ What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?’ (6) Self-mastery 
{dtmavidheyata) : ‘ Never docs he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention ( apramcida ). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant obeys the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so, In body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.' 

7. Contemplation ( samadhi ) or meditation (dhy- 
dna). — Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
which, as we snail see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body [Jcdya- 
viveka), i.e. life in retirement ; § and isolation of 
thought ( chittaviveJca ), i.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary devclopijient, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
dovn deserves great praise for treating them with much 
eloquence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘ in the 
midst of fools,’ ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 
easily gained ’ ; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much slinmo ana sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 


* Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attained the ‘suppression of all attachment’ 
(vltardgatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways: (1) grief ( vipdkaphala ), which produces increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (nifyandaphala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhyamakdvatdra, 29, 10 
and 60, 1). 
t See MAHXYaKA. 

i Pride, mdna, manana, manyand, abhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sfn, worse than murder, 
etc. Jldra endeavours by ail means to produce such delusion 
In the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva ( achiraydnasampreuthita ). 

f It must be borne In mind that the ‘ isolation of the body ' is 
not the true ' isolation ’ ; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends ’ (kalydna- 
mxtra); that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha (Atfasahasrikd, p. 391, 11). 


(aStibhabhdvand, kayasmrtyupasthdna), on cemeteries 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great 1'ehw: 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘ IVhat panful efforts 
_i l L e ! _ be i in . ? eede ! ,r0 .™. ‘ he beginning of time for this body! 


sufferings are necessary to attain BudkhVhoodV'^Thc suffering 
barren 5 ’ 6 Wh ° are 8U ^ ect desire are immeasurable and 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation 
being detached ( vivikta ). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This is, properly 
speaking, dhydna (‘ meditation, 1 ‘ecstasy’). Tlie 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which alt aim at lending 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajiid). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant (1) practice of the dhyanas and the 
samdpattis of ancient Buddhism ; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute) ; this is the theory of Chandraklrti 
in the Madhyamalcavatara ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ (smrtyumsthdna), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the p rap id, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things.* 

In the BodhicharycLvatara Sfmtideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge ( jiieyavarana ), S&ntideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion (Idda- 
varana). The nothingness of the ego docs, not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
{raqa, dvesa), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, m 
purging the mind of error ( moha ) ; that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘ purifies ’ the mind by emptying it (moha—jntya- 
varana, hicldha = hinya). 

fsantideva’s plan is so ‘ orthodox,’ and at the same 1 time, to 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will bo well to gl' e » 
detailed analysis ot this part of his book, In which there 1 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the ptirdtmatanuiM, w> 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the para t map arttorw > 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes * 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if tho energ) 1 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they lac , 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva. ,-a 

(1) Pardtmasamatd, making no difference between s.i 
neighbour, is the essenco of the obligations of a 
(bodhisattvasaitivara). (a) As the body is composed of c • , 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to P 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world dW 
beings, Joy and sorrow are common to ail. V 
me, it means the same for others. It is the same with ro y 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must d • > ? n 
neighbour’s sorrow, just because It is sorrow like J 0 0 ^ 
I must serve my neighbour, because be Is ,!}_! i,!!S. sorrow 
I am. (6) If any one should object, My neigh ’jj* * {f ., m r 
is his sorrow, not mine,’ the. reply is, " 13t r i™, n e n t ego 
sorrow is Buch only by an illusion ; there is no pern MT ^, 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena 1 ( er , n 
does not exist in itself, any more than ?,!?{* .„,(• ytere i > 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual un . 


* See fiintldeva, Sikfdtamiahchaya, xii-xiv 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can soy "ms sorrow,” or who can say “ my sorrow.” ’ 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because ali the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature ; 
if it is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whoso spirits aro 
fortified in the 1 equivalence of the self and the neighbour,’ and 
for whom personal Joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of tue condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of Joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvfipa, in com- 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to vour neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self," or expect a reward ; you are only doing what is quite 
natural. 

(2) Pardtmaparivartana .— It Is owing to the influence of 
lalse Judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ’self,’ and, os far as tho body is concerned, 
regard it ns foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour os people of the world treat 
their ’self’; he treats his ‘self as tlieyare accustomed to treat 
their neighbours. Bantideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says : * I shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this seif, and I am not; he is rich, 
praised, happy ; I am poor, despised, unhappy; it is evidently 
because he is great in this world, and I am email, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If 1 have 
not, should not he toll to cure me of my vices ? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if ho is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, in the pride 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among tho saints.' In this 
way the Bodhisattvn energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise; and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
even- occasion to humble himself. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ’ego’ ; ‘Renounce, O my thought, tho foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to ray neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
Is no doubt that you would deliver me to tho demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, Indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures ! 
I remember your long enmity, and 1 crush you, 0 self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 


8. Knowledge, or msdom, as it is usually called 
by Europeans (prajiidpdramitd), + is the supreme 
virtue. It is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is (tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 
possession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
dhas possess it at the state of fruit [phalnbhfitd ) ; 
Bodhisattvos cultivate its germ (hetubhutd prajnd, 
byabhiitd). As the jprajiid of the Mahayilna is 
strongly contrasted with the prajnd of the Little 
Vehicle, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahityanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
m artt. Dependent Origination, MahayXna, 


Tho pprdtmasamatd and tho pardtmaparivartana, which 
are practically no more than a translation ot the doctrines of 
tnepmjfia, purify, according to tho author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 


. . P* e definitions of the word prajndpdramitd appear con 
(moratory. The prajnd, being in a goncral way the exac 
Knowledge Of all things ( earvadharme^it yathdva'dvyavaMa 
najmna), is called prajndpdramitd in so far as it bears on th 
real nature (paramdrlhayrahapapravrtia), and jndnapdramiU 
"•■S ,a r as it comprehends the world of appearances in it 
iv \ (j a, J l °rtigrahaya). (See Bodhisattvabhumi, in 

, I^he Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jilana, i.e 
in?i" ld ,iwhieh assures them of final nirvirja), then laukih 
i n a’au (which endows them with all the privileges o 

rW « , ■J\ order to help fellow-beings) ; see SutrSlafikdra 
tinn „ a But our authors do not feel satisfied with this definl 



ed J“ , .? rt ’ ffl grammar, (5) 
arrna), (Bee BodMsattvabnumi, I. xiv.) 
VOI.. n <iS 


Madhyamikas, VijEanaySdins. For Bodhisattvn 
in Pali literature, see Jataka. 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VALLfiE POUSSIN. 

BODOS. — i. Name and language. — The generic 
term * Bodo ’ is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burninn group of 
languages. EthnoTogically, the true Bodo race 
exists, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Namasfidras (now recognized as Hindus) are in 
fact of Bodo origin ; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with Alioms 
(q.v.) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still speaking 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of th em who live among the Bengalis of N ortli Bengal 
are by them styled ‘ Mecli ’ or ‘ MIeccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh’ or ‘barbarian.’ But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch BihSr, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of Pr&gjyoti?pur (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kachans’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the lerai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kacli5ri Dw&rs or 
passes. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boj-o-nT-fisii, ‘sons of Boro,’* or ‘sons 
of the Man.’ (It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.’ Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rabli5s, 
speaking a similar language, hut holding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
liner and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the NfigOs on the East and the Klinsis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people Bpeaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-sS-t They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-m-iisa as widely as Italian diffeis 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimiipur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 

* Tho o in Boj-o is short, something like that in English 
‘ hot,’ or rather like that in * dog.’ The central r is sometimes 
pronounced (J. 

t The nncient appellation of the hills inhabited by the Dimfisi 
in Sanskrit authors is Hiijimbd ; and It is probable that Dimd 
is the name of the former capital Dima-pur and in Dfmasfi is 
derived from (Hi^imbfi. 1 Kacbiir' is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Surma now called 
Kachfir did not form part of the dominions of the Kacharl Rfija 
till the 17th cent., wbon it was ocquired by him as the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom ho married. — O. J. Lvall. 
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try the invading Ahorns («ce Assam), nb Maibang in 
the centre of the 1IiI1b, and afterwards at Khaspnr 
in what is now the British District of Kachan* 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hojais whoso name is probably 
derived from the Bodo word HA-j6 (i.c. ‘earth- 
high,’ ‘monntain’), and means ‘hill-folk.’ They 
are very similar to their neighbours the LSlangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs — 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Hft-ifi. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them— those known to us os the GAros 
and Tipperas, The former now constitute the 
British District known as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State of Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma, The 
GAros are 160,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc,, whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism anu Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2 , Origins.— Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their A horn 
eormuerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The MorAns, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Mainglcaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 


The story noon that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Mqylftng, Mor/tn, and Moyran. Moylling, the oldest, 
remained fit Upper Burma j Moyrfin, the younjjwit, migrated 
into Nopill, ami was there lost; v/hllnt Morfin, the second 
brother, Ik said to have crossed the I’.Ubal pass, the route of 
many subsequent Invasions, and to have settled on the Tlphuk 
or Dlphuk river, whore ho became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 


Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
epcaking peoples and one or other of the races in 
Upper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greaterpart of Northern Bengal, 
and the SunnA Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikiio, 
iJiphlu, Dipru, Dihong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tlsta, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kaehftr. (The word di or dili in Bodo means 
‘water’ or ‘river.’) Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent tho 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West, 
'JMiosc who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the DfniAsA, GAros, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered anu half-savage race. The GAros alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among tho 
* The name Kacbftrt now generally given to tho Codon and 
Dimfmi by if Indus In derived from till* kingdom of Kach&r (see 
prevlowi footnote). 


NAgAs, of internecine warfare and head-hunting 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce; and, owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
GAro tribe is already converted to Christianity. 

,3- Religion.— There is but little that can bo said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole 
except that they are of the animistic type. Ali 
tho branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by offerings of food, 
etc. Within historical times tho Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya; 
but this habit may have been due to imitation of 
the_ sacrificial habits of SAktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people ; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-bccr. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
Arlii, * sons of the tiger,’ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there arc 
thoso who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (tho Euphorbia), and arc proud to call 
themselves Siju-Arfu. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods arc 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being KuvCra, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which KuvCra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The inatriarehftto is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogarnous, if tho expression can he used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 

S merit of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
nite arrangement between the parents of tiie 
young people, which results in a present ollereu to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on too 
bridegroom s part m his father-in-law s house. 

Bunning rivers and water-courses are hcio in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead arc citiicr 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford t 
necessary fuel) near streams, A woman is iaiu 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers P la 
over iier. A man lias only five such :’ a 
when a male child is horn, the umlnhcal corn w 
severed with five cuts with live separate bain 000 
knives, A female child is separated fro 1 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is kno 
the superstitions of the people to enable us 
any explanation of tiiese mystical numbers. > ‘ 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos arc g r 
Hovers in amulets, divination, and omens , an 
though they have no professional prmtB, w y a 
employ wise women, who work themscl c 
frenzy, and when in that state are , alj , ^ 

what gods ought to be propitiated in 
ward off or heal pcfltilence or failure of P • r 
T here is a crude belief in a future life- . 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube 1 
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the corpse’s mouth to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if lie will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave. 
Grown-up people will not touch these offerings, 
hut children take them without scruple. Spirits, ! 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, \ 
cannot cross water without help ; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
children, they are occasionally given to iits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
aud sympathetic Europeans ; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
| feasts, junketings, and all manner of merrymaking, 
j Their language has now been investigated with 
1 much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliefs and 
customs still remains to be made. 

LiTERiTUftE.— B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Kecch r B6do, and 
Dhimal Tribes , Calcutta, 1S47, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects , London, 1SS0 ; S. Endie, 
Monograph on the Kachdris (about to be published by the 
Covernmentof Eastern Bengal and Assam); Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam) ; W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar, etc., of the Deori Chutiya Language, Shillong 
(Assam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
Ramrup (Assam Secretariat Press), 1S95 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. iii. pt. ii., ‘ Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Languages ’ ; J. D. Anderson, A 
Collection of Kachari Folk Tales, etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 

1895. J. D. Anderson. 
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Buddhist (J. II. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 760. 

BODY. — i. Primitive ideas. — Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 
groups of anthropological data. They do not 
simply illustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 
powers ; they show us what lie thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
a c the ‘ organ ’ of mind ; his body was himself, 
possessing attributes of various kinds, which we 
have learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
groups, but which he learnt to class and explain 
from a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inability of tlie primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain ; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. In fact, 
there can be few organs of tlie body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
S T uup or other, credit for psychical activities. 

I he proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can he gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as Tylor’s 
I nmilive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bough 
aiiord. Reference may be made, however, to the 
. owing groups of facts, as types of the evidence 
to be expected. 

„<!ll custom of eating particular organs of animals, or of 
rontT.JT? 1 ’ *nt 0n * er that the special qualities supposed to be 

ennectea tnlh these organs may pass into the eater. Thus 


Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 763. 

Greek and Roman (W. CArELLE), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Abrahams), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 773. 

among certain African tribes : ' Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the scat of valour ; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence ; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as the seat ol perseverance; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed os the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths ’ (Frazer, GB- 
ii. 357, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witchcraft abounds In 
examples, but the field Is much wider. Thus, Lady Anno 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as to the parentage 
of a child : ‘The matter, as all such matters are in tlie desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Kejd, i. 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the jealousy ordeal of Nu 6, on which see Gray’s 
‘Numbers’ (in ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same principle applied 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
Ijammurabi : ’ If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye tor a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one Bhall cut off his hands' (Johns’ tr. 
p. 46). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor’s 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hole closes up 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 623, 625). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed efficacious by primitive thought, 
tlie member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid, 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-lncision, both being connected with the 
period ol puberty (f&. p. 261 f,); but both receive adequate 
explanation, for primitive thought, as a propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (p. 747): ‘A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right band of one of her 
female children ns soon as it is born, in token of Its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.' 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magic about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact by Aristotle : ‘When women look 
Into a very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier’ (On Dreams, p. 237 of Hammond's tr.). It is sitrnifl- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units ; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘Leech-Book of Bald,’ of which a summary is 
given by Payne ( English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 
p. 40). Tills corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Butin g writes of present-day Bedawm : * Ever y disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary’ ( Tagbuch einer Reise in Inner- 
A rabicn). In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations as outlined above). 

‘ Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekitnmu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin ’ (Jeremias, Bolle und Parodies bei den Baby- 
loniem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, tvhicli might bo multiplied to 
almost any extent, sufficiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and with 
its present problems for psychology and religion. 

2 . Evolution of physiology. — It is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only’ (E£r°, s.v. 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.c. 460-377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew ; ‘ he represents the brain as a 
gland, from which exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 
heart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life — and two auricles, receptacles of 
air ; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum’ ( l . c .). Aristotle (b. B.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep, 
ch. iii. ). ‘The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre of man. . . . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered in temperature’ (Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr. , p. xxiv ; for the reasons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals , p. IGSn.). Galen (b. a.d. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, History of Physiology, 
p . 12 f.}. No work of great importance m physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
16th cent., when the Fabrica Humani Corporis oi 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modem physiology f (Foster, on 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiology 
through the 16fch, 17tli, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modem psychologist take their rise. 

3- Body and Mind.— The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of hotly and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference between ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on Brain AND 
Mind, Mind, and Psychology. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self ns 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to the pineal gland— a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic tlialami — Bince some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Lti 
Passions de Vdme, art. xxxi. f.). Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, ho supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (IG25-16G9) — cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1715) — abandoned the theory 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism, which 
asserts that God causes the changes, in the body 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced, the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony, ’.which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favourof ft 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of .the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that ‘mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension 
(Etliica, pt. iii. prop. ii. Schol.). Hume 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union oi 
mind and body (Inquiry concerning the 
Understanding, vii. pt. i.), and argued agaimrc 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to bo )• 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis at 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of huir 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘ all «tahw ' 
consciousness in us ns in them are ltM J nc . j*. 
caused by molecular changes of the r m * . , 
stance,’ he considered that ‘in men, as m u » * 

there is no proof that any state of cotvcio 
is the cause of change in the motion of the , ' 
of the organism ’ ; the consequence « tha 
mental conditions are simply the 
consciousness of the changes which ta P 
automatically in the organism (Collected L ’J 

L Huxley’s theory forms one of the van 
solution/of the problem; but* theory winch reduce 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiplienomena or ‘by-products’ is not adequate 
to oxplain that experience ; whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward ( Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s ‘mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘ double-aspect ’ 
ti lt ory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism: ‘ inter - 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions— in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body ; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only— always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature. 1 * 
it should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
together with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that * this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on Mind and 
Philosophy). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psychical and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new gmm-physical force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Body and Mind. 

4; Problems for religion. — There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
m special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. Anthropology) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man’s body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modern theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
to exact zoological classification he forms the 
family Hominidre in the Sub-Order Antliropoidea 
r, e Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
tnc Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
vtonllas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually belong to man’s ancestry. ‘ It is practi- 
^toy certain that the modem Simiidie did not 

hy the Mind has a Body, p. 2 (an elaborate die- 
problem from the standpoint of 'panpsychism’), 
he view that thought is a function of the brain, 
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themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominidre 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p, 543). On Man, ‘specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness (op. cit. 
p._545) . . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what niay, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions ’ (op. cit. p. 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of roan with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself ; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the corresponding psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology : ‘ Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man ’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar. 
Psychology, pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former, 

‘ Increasingly we find the organism — be it bird or 
mammal or man— much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them ’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 
p. 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son ’ (Ray Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man, eh. i.). ‘If we may for the 
purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel ’ (op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religious, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line ot demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; nnd I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling nnd 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life ’ (Man's 
Place in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 152). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both : while 
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ho conceives a body to be necessary to personality, 
lie awaits deliverance from this present body in 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 15‘ 4 , 
2 Co 5 I(r -). In the early Christian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘soul’ and body 
from the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art. Soul), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
physical and psychical, is now known to be con- 
ditioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘ contain ’ ; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. Life). The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, until all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
personality depends on the body for its present 
development and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements — unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly (Human 
Immortality, p. 24 f. ), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
but permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other * spiritual ’ 
body, which may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
Immortality). 

(3) The conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception^ of 
man’s, nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul and body, into the ethical 
- sphere ; so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul * to Philo’s conception of all matter as 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichmans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
piovides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (q.v.), 

» In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body ‘ for the sake of tho soul * (Hep. bk. ui. 410). 


P r £* lr ? in °” enta ! re hgions generally, especially 
m Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes and the Therapeutic. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Jxeo-Platomsm, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monasticism (q.v.). Fot 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 (a), and Six. I n 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
he urged that the scientific view of the body (s 
also the truest from a religious standpoint: 'Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality 1 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

Literattirk. — Anthropology : see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PUVSIOLOGT (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBr 9 ; Foster, History of Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). Psrcmi.oor : the relation of mind and body 
is discussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. Psychology), but the following In particular 
may be named: Bain, Mind and Body (1873, London); 
Huxley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversiey series, 1904, London) ; Le Conte, Evolution and tU 
Belation to Beligious Thought *, ch. iv. (1891, London); James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1891, London); 
Munsterberg, Grundzuge der Psychologic (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. ii. Lcct. v. (1901, 
New York and London); Baldwin, art. ‘Mind and Body,’ In 
Diet, of Philos, and Psychol, vol. ii. (1002, New York and 
London) ; Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. ill. (Eng. tr. 
by JIanacorda, 1B03, London); Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 2 , vol. ii. (1903, London); Strong, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1903, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology-, Introd. ch. iii. (1901, London); Calkins, The Per. 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1007, New York and London). 

H. Wheeler Bobinson. 

BODY (Buddhist) The Bnddhist attitude 

towards the body has been summed up as follows : 

(1 ) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never oe the abode of anything but evil ; 

(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims. 1 

The body is regarded as nn ‘ impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
he borne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘ for the sake of righteousness. ’ 3 The body is the 
* old worn-out skin of a snake.’ 8 It is a * dressed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted . . . full 
of sickness ... a heap of corruption.’ 4 All evil 
passions proceed from tlie body. 5 There is no pain 
like the body ; hnnger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized — it is fragile, 
like a jar; in death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log. . 

It is ‘ disgust ’ ( nibbicld ) for the body that is tlie 
motive for pabbajja — that is, the * going fo™' 
from house life into religious life— and also for tn 
layman to sit loose to the things of the wor i- 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason. 
He used to consider with himself the facts 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escaji 
them. A later amplification of the same idea 
tlie story of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a coip • 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object ‘ 
calculate! to produce this ‘ disgust is the hu 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Ty J 
Sutta is ‘ a reflection on tho worthlessness c 
human body ’ ; a follower of Buddha secs the J 
only as it really is, and consequently goes 

1 Monier Williams, Buddhism, 1889, , , , Q nr ttxy.I 

a Questions of King Milinda, bk. in. ch. 0, } 1 (SUE xxxj.p 

s Sulla Nipdta, 17 (SBE x.). 

< Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 1. (Snis x.j. 

* Sutta Nipdta, 269. 

* Dhammapada, ch. xr. p. 202 f- 

7 lb. ch. iii. p. 401 

8 Coplcston , Buddhism, 1892, p. 123 et pas*m- 
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nirvana. 1 The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep — 1 one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’ 2 
Mental exercise of this description is frequently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a 4 corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs.’ Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabbajja ordina- 
tion. 4 

The idea of 4 disgust’ with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘burning’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

• Everything, O monks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things nre burning. Tbs sensation produced by contact with 
visible things is burning— burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, griet, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning; the nose is burning, odours are burning; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
objects ot sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. Ail are burning with the Are of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary ot the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended.’ 8 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot be attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘ management of the body,’ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the thinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly. 8 It is 
the ‘ eye of flesh ’ which prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained 7 

The body is the sphere of suffering : 

■ Now, this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease Is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, nnd any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.' 

It is also the body which is the origin of suffering. 
The ‘noble truth ’ on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Ithys Davids as 4 the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world.’ 6 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

' Buddha said: “Passion and hatred have their origin from 
this (body); disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body ; 
arising: from this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vex a crow.' 1 8 
“For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, 0 
Brahmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
Into the power of death. "’JO 

Objectively, suffering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing. 11 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the 4 elements of existence ’ (upadht) must be 
destroyed. 

‘Knowing the step (of the four truths), understanding the 
Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence ( upadht ), such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.* 12 ‘The elements of existence 
(upadht) are overcome by thee (Buddha).' fa 1 He who, being 
ignorant, creates upadht, that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let notthe wise man create ujiadht, considering(that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.' 14 ‘ HettagO says : ’’ I delight in 
these words of the great Isi ; well expounded , 0 Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadhL " ' 16 
emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 SilHo i Xtpdla, iL ; Pijajia Suita, p. 32 (SEE x.). 

; MahAvagga , i. 7. 2 (SBE xiii. 103). 

’Anoiit. IV. 14 et passim. 

* hlahdyagga. i. 7Z (SEE xiii. 224 !.). 8 lb. i. 21. 

VUtttton# of King Hlilinda, iv. 1, 20. 

V*. IV. 1. 48. 



summum bonum of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 
all aim and effort. 

‘ Seeing others afflicted by the body, 0 Piflgiya,' bo said Bha- 
gavat, ' (seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
O Pingiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist again.’ 1 'Seeing men 
seized with desire, 0 Pingiya,' bo said Bhagavat, • tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O Pingiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never come to exist 
again.’ 5 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, 0 
Upasiva.’so said Bhagavat, ‘goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even bo a iluni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.’ 3 ' For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, 0 Upasiva.'sosaid Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they Bay he is, exists for him no longer ; when all things 
(dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also out 
off.’ 4 'By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
garded as pleasure.’ 8 'Through countless births havo I 
wandered,’ said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, havebirthand life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire (fanAd=thirst), de- 
liverance irom repeated life is gained at last.’ 8 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of good habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to be cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden; 7 food is to be used in 
moderation ; 8 the use of intoxicating liquors is 
prohibited ; 9 no wrong has to be done with the 
body ; 10 health is the greatest of gifts ; 11 food is 
to be enjoyed ; 15 the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment; 13 every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 14 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control; 
the 4 forest of lust ’ has to he cut down ; 15 bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to he forsaken ; 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to ; 17 they 
who ‘ suffer loss ’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy ; 18 sloth is ‘ the taint of the body ’ ; 19 ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality; 20 sins of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in thiB 
life. 21 

(3) No living thing is to be killed ; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to be done to 
another; 22 neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ; 23 there must not even be the 
wish to harm another ; 21 the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life. 23 Even pabbajja is prohibited unless the 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 

• the love for a son cuts into the skin ; having cut into the 
skin, it outs into the hide ; having cut into the hide, itcuts into 
tile flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.’ 28 A 

In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15 11 ' 17 ' 20 . It is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, hut destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberahty, intimacy with the un- 

1 Sulla Nipdta, p. 1120. 2 lb. p. 1122. 3 lb. p. 1073, 

4 lb. p. 1076. 8 lb. p. 761. 

8 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 163 f. 

7 Questions of King hlilinda, iv. 4. 18. 

8 Dhammapada, i. 8. 

8 lb. xviii. 247 ; Sutta Nipdta, pp. 244, 203. 

18 Dhammapada, xx. 2S1. 11 lb. xv. 204. 

15 Sulfa Nipdta, pp. 2SS-251. 13 lb. p. 241. 

f4 Questions of King hlilinda, iv. 1. 2. 

18 Dhammapada, xx. 2S3. 18 lb. 231. 

17 Sutta Nipdta, p. 175. 18 lb. pp. 90-114. 

ft Dhammapada, xviii, 241. 

28 lb. ii. 21. 

51 Questions of King hlilinda, ii. 1. 1. 

25 Sutta Nipdta, p. 393 ; Questions of King hlilinda, iv. 3. 36. 

23 Sutta Nipdta, 146-7. 24 lb. p. 147. 

28 Questions of King hlilinda, iv. 4. 10. 

28 Slahdvagga, i. 64-6 (SBE xiii. 210). 
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just, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
aody, and against others, characterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire.’ * 

Literature. — See the references in the footnotes. 

J. H. Bateson. 

BODY (Christian). — i. The New Testament 
generally. — The New Testament ideas on the sub- 
ject of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Testament teaching (see Gn 2 7 , Ps 63', Ezk 44 7, 9 , 
Mic 6 7 ). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find in 
Greek philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

In the Hebrew psychology ‘ flesh ' ( 175 ) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit’ (on) for his heavenly 
part, while ‘soul* (e> 2 l) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. Gn 27). There was no proper Heb. term for 
‘body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself. When 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 
‘ Soul ’ (tpvxv) and ‘ spirit ’ (1 rvev/xa) are now frequently used in 
senses that can hardly be distinguished, to express the whole 
Inward or spiritual nature (e.g. Lk 1*6. 47, ph 127 (RVJ). The 
term ‘ body ’ (o-w/jui), again, has now come into general use, and 
is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘ flesh ’ (trapf ; cf. 1 Co 63 with Col 2 5 , 2 Co 4U> with v.U). 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms are Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
a sou] ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side ; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body — St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 6 8 ). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.— (c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He 'came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt ll 19 ). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence and fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 6 26ff> 13 etc.). — (d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life ; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, hut that we might 
have life, and might ffiave it abundantly (Jn 10*°). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must he considered— as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church — His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely appointed 
order of human society (Mt 19 4fr - ; cf. Jn 2‘ !S -) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 19f ff -).— (e)Tlie resur- 

rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glory 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28 9 etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24 51 , Ac l 9 ). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance — making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds — that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 


2 . Christ and the Gospels. — When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the body. — (a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn l 14 ), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt 11 s1 etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living unity with the spirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 2 7 ). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn I 1 - 2 ).— 
( b ) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
- lived in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 
* Sutta Nipdta, pp. 288-248. 


i well as the life of the spirit. . 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
jdy, the evidence which comes to us from Christ 
id the Gospels points always to (a) the subordina- 
on of the body to the soul. Although by word 
id deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
institution of His Person, Christ asserted tie 
orth of man’s physical nature, it was a funda- 
ental part of His teaching that what is highe 
1 our personality must be sought in the mne 
iture, and that the body must be kept m a due 
ibjection to the authority of the spirit, f ea 
it them,’ He said, ‘which kill the body biitare 
it able to kill the soul ’ (Mt 10" ; cf. Lkl2‘). And 
1 some of His most solemn utterances He tauguk 
lat the outward world, which makes so str0 ”°. 
ipeal to our physical senses, is worth 
hatever in comparison with those 6 P*(! f l ®. P!1( 7 B 
its and possessions on which our truest life i p 
At 16*, Mk 8 36f> , Lk 12 15 ' 21 ). He was no teacner 
f asceticism, as has been said, but H ’ 

evertheless, that God’s Kingdom and g , 
sss were the first things which His dls ° l P*® 3 , - 
:ek (Mt 6"), and that those ^ vb o are engapea 
lis high quest may sometimes find it n(1 

luck out the right eye or to cut off the ng h d 
,«<•). And whatever further meaning lies enfoMJjj 
i His agony in Gethsemnne and His d P 
ie cross, they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is weak (Mt 2G wff -}. — (b) Again, the evidence 
points to the provisional character of the earthly 
body. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but 
are as angels in heaven ’ (Mk 12 23 ). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
different from the present life in flesh and blood. 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid m the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac I s 2 s2 ). And vet 
it was a different body — freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24 31, so - sl , Jn 20 26 ). The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of Jesus had become a spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to * materialize ’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to 'mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 21 u 14 ), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 


3. The Pauline anthropology.— The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
hulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that Iris anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzinann, A T Tlicol. ii. 14 f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
dm NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
ff we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
Future life. 


(a) The body and sin . — It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power (c.g. Ro G 12- 15 7 5 ' ~ f- ) — a way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but lias its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, Paulimsmvs, 53 ff.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh ’ (<rdp{) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethieal 
use of the word (Ro 2 23 , 2 Co 4"), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘ spirit ’ (rrev/ta). 
According to this argument, odp( m such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part ot 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal 5 1>a - gives a category of the' works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates — for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying — are 
spiritual, not physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘ carnal ’ (oa.pKu.ol, 1 Co 3 3 ), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ nnd the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (G 15 - 19 ), would have been impossible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as lying in 
man’s corporeal nature ; nnd equally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessness (2 Co 5 51 )‘ of 
one who was bom of a woman (Gal 4 4 ). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he had conceived of the body 
as the fons ct origo of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
future in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted ns amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses 4 flesh ’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the great saying of Jn 3“, ‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man, 1 19). St. Paw’’s ‘ carnal ’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ ma> who receivetb 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the * spiritual ’ man in whom 
a supernatural nnd Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 2 I3X ; cf. 3 1 - 3 ). 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cruci- 
fied with Christ that * the body of sin ’ might be 
done awaj r (Ko 6 5 ), when he longs for deliverance 
from the * body of death ’ (7 21 ), when he refers to 
‘ the law in our members ’ which wars against ‘ the 
law of our mind ’ (v. 23 ), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal development of the sensnous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Ro O 23 ? 24 ), nnd 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (1 Co 9") ; his summons to Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Ro 8 15 ; cf. Col 
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3 s ) ; Ms appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Ro 6 12t ). 

(b) The body and death. — It is in accordance 
with those dualistic conceptions which by and by 
entered into the Church through the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 
powers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 
body as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 5 4 ). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body and soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect ; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro G 23 ). But just as Christ, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death — 
the culminating demonstration of sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15 2G ). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from a natural body into a spiritual 
body (v. 44 ), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph S 21 ). 

(c) The body and holiness. — St. Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adiaphora, or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking ; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co 6 1S(r -). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Ranters 
in the days of the Puritan revival ; see R. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodUy holiness of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v. 13 ) ; your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v, 15 ) ; your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v. 18 ). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi 
cation, as day by day there pass n 

_ ‘ Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.’ 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifies' 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling 
In tins temple of the Holy Ghost there are dark 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6 19 ), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 9 s7 ). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 6 12 ). 

(d) The body and the future life. — Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
— an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality ; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 23 Glr -), but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro l 4 , 1 Co 
15 3ft ). And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v. 1Bff '). "When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15 331 -), he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
( Phcedo , liv. IT.), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, ns the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 6 s ). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘unclothed’; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the Me 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘ nakedness ’ has been ‘ clothed upon ’ (v. 28 *). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
present body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15"). _ Be 
looked for a body in which corruption had given 
place to incorruption (v. 42 ), in which weakness had 
been succeeded by power (v. 43 ), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed np of life (2 Co 5), an 
humiliation had been changed into glory (1 » ® J* 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body tn 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctri 
of the resurrection includes the assurance t 
when the dead in Christ are raised— of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tel 
it will not be in the old bodies of their w ) 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a iica j 
condition of existence (1 Co IS 4 ™-)) bodies tba 
no longer psychical merely, t.e. moving 
lines of man’s natural experience in the wo > 
pneumalical (v. 44£r -), because redeemed from eve i 
taint of evil and fitted to.be the perfect orga 
a spiritual and heavenly life. Tnl-int? 

I The Christian doctrine of the body.-Takmg 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
os an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end — from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2 7 ) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Itev 20 ls ). It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology hasbeen compelled to admit tho presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology lias no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
physical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, ana should 
proclaim the great hope of the body for another 
life which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressed and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, ‘ All are yours ; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3 25f ’). The 
world belongs to the Christian ; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of liis in- 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution — the love of husband and wife, of 

E arent and child, of brother and sister — find a 
rin sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred — sacred as 
being an essential part ot that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure an d perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From _ this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the * redemption 
of the body ’ (Ko 8 13 ) — not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

re ’ a D0 P' ace > n the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
lor tnose crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
oi a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 


body was com[)osed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
“e natural body (1 Co 1637). An inherent identity, it is 


au luuuremj jueiiLipj , ia 

S“*i connect them, or we could not speak of a resurreo- 
ion nt all ; but the identity will be one of vital principle and 
‘Omit not of material substance, as St Paul seeks to 
ov, by his figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
2? to more abundant life (v.=sfr.). The body of the 
ex , a 'ted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
vne spiritual body in the case of His people (vv.23. 49, ph 331). 

"^h all its emphasis on tho rights and 
igmties and glorious prospects of the body, the 
imstian doctrine fully recognizes that man’s 
Physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God, The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self-preserving instinct — 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own eartlily career ; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights ; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, hut it is 
muck more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an aestheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of human 
nature as to say with Browning, in ‘ Kabbi Ben 
Ezra ’ : ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perpetual primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

Literature. — Relevant sections in Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of 
■Wan, 187D ; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology (Eng. tr. 1SD7) ; and 
the NT Theologies of Holtzmann, Weiss, and Beyschlag. See, 
further, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 18S3 ; Mliller, Christian 
Doct. of Sin [Eng. tr. 1877], i. 205-333 ; Orr, Christian View of 
God and the World, 1893, 160Cf., 228 IT. ; H. W. Robinson, ‘Heb. 
Psychology in relation to Pauline Anthropology,’ in Mansfield 
College Kssays, 1909 ; Wendt, Teachingof Jr,si« [Eng. tr. 1802), 
i. 150; Paget, ‘Sacraments’ in Lux Mundi, and Spirit of 
Discipline, 1891, 80ff. J, C. LAMBERT. 

BODY (Egyptian). — i. Man. — i. What tve under- 
stand by ‘ body ’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last ona heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that compose the human body), was 
neither of a different nature nor of a different 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not all visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difference. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ha, or ‘double,’ for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within the jait, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future life (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the ka in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a third 
kind of "body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the series. 

The hhu, or ‘ ghost,’ long misled Egyptologists, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the hhu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
perhaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modem Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names : 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modem 
uncivilized peoples, had a very complicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort ; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of the notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience ; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the sdhu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘ spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the halt and the sokhim were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
Bunderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
•personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
so strange ana, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name.’ The ‘name’ — we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent — is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut’ of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘ name ’ in itself is too im- 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘ name ’ is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. Names (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘body.’ 


As far at least as we can gather, ‘names’ were « 
what we may call ‘kernels' of enern vibratin ! r S“ ,iy 
luminous (of course, material), distinction, and P« 

dissolving into one another. They had their own i^Ir 
vitality, | the midst of the great chaotic mass of priSdS 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Ileliopo s rS 
and corrected by that of Hermopolis and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
These entities, distinct and Irreducible, hen 
clothed r themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we ham 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter beinv 
What we moderns mean by the ‘body.’ How was this 
■clothing’ brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 
of the cosmic dust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘ names ’ ? If Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many Btrange systems of primitive or 
Uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early’ legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Thoth (=J'ahuti, ‘theSpeaker ’) had ‘proclaimed’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ’name,* was 
something like a bundle of energetic waves, ‘rhythmic’ waves, 
With their special characteristics— and particularly ‘ numbers,’ 
Which the voice cnu reproduce if there is ‘attunement’ One 
cannot help remembering that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘ numbers ’ the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. ’ 
The theology or Hermopolis claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the ‘names,’ the world of bodies arid beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that we possess to-day treat only of gods or 
Of the other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from according to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But we gradually arrive nt an understanding, by 
studying the birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
Of the combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the condition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and his ‘name’ ; the care taken to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at bis appearance ; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by eiery 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the name 
belonged which had just formed the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with his voice its vibrations ami 
pronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or pray ere, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtainca o 
whose destiny must be pursued. . . .. . „ .. 

And as the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names ot the gods 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or , . 

nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names, 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable powe 
those who bore them (see art. Names [Egyptian]). , 

The 1 name ’ and the series of ‘ bodies (the body 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being, -t 
were not, however, enough to form a living ei g- 
As yet there was only a being capable ol u g> 
only the possibility of life. In these re fc 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a 
n.ame, the ‘exercise of life’ does not result 


name, one ■ exercise 01 me - -j. „ ‘mi 

facto from the junction of the body or bodi ‘ 
the soul or what takes its place. It M .^ ie P , j 
of forces peculiar to the being to be anuna , < 

it is enough if the being that these powers are going 

to animate is completely fitted to xecei 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by , 

to the statues— those artificial bodies ^ 

by the hand of man, which are nevertliele ,. 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodjw. 
The most ancient rituals show us t j ons to 
usual to perform a series of magical op 
enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fuliil their functions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
— though certain traces— of many of these old 
rituals, it lias at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the opening of the mouth’ (uap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artificial bodies created by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘ magic spells ’ : dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into * living bodies ’ by the sorcerers, the tliauma- 
turgists (cf. Rollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself (aonkhu) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze (nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography bang the chains or bundles of ‘ handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly. ’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘ name ’ as 
to the series of bodies. 

We usually translate the Egyptian phrase sonkhu ran by 
‘give life to the name of. . . .’ The translation is somewhat 
poetical and seems to be connected with ideas familiar to us. 
But it is only on approximation. The literal sense is * make 
the self breathe the breaths,’ and tills leads us to conceptions 
Ur removed from ours. 

2. Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from tlie point of view of 
medicine a veritable superfluity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by 
Petrie in the Fayyum), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
i cupied with what happens to the body at its 
physical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization which evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
their very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
1 k°dy that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine) ; or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of arclneology) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed information 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
superstitions attached to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body ; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
[fiati, lit. ‘ the beater ’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver (nashmit, lit. ‘ the motionless ’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly — even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish : invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roU, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are ahvays 
rowling round people and trying to get into their 
odies. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered — an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot he proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the hones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (sii) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of tne neck, is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments ; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls bd, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird with a human head ; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by ‘soul’ (y.o.); but 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
bd is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran ; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also — and the texts have preserved the 
trace of it — that a man had several bd (plur. bin) 
as he had several ka. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,’ moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modem terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ab by ‘ heart,’ 
although the ab of the liuman body is quite a 
different thing. ‘ Inside ’ is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ab is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly — meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘inside’ is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the bd soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions — 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
— until tiie time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘ self’ (for 
more detail, see art. Heart). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of the 
Bead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the jasu (vertebrae?), the bakasu (kidneys?), and 
the samiu seiu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,’ 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits: hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of mli™ 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. Circumcision! 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following : (a) The jj It u 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, u n d er 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost’ or his ‘double’ far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal— usually during his sleep— that his ‘ double ’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among ail 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egyp. 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
differ very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 

( 6 ) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
"body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world— and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘name’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birtli, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sallicr Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked m the perspiration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has bad in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found among several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e.g., t o the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or liis sceptre. < , , 

3 . A last remark is necessary in connexion witn 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherisnea 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only a 
the very time when we are examining it- 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we 
dealing with a civilization which has, in tune 
space, bad several different religions, each wit 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are -- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained sene- 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accru- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-histonc mas 
documents impossible to evaluate, but ce > 
the product of a considerable number of cent ’”?S 
Further, these ideas have never at any one L 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. T1 e 
politan did not form the same conception of tne 
body as the Theban, the Hermopohtan, or 

Mendesian. Consequently it is not the 
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theory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 
given in this article. It is rather a general view, 
fn wiiich it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
togatlier from the whole theesseutial physiognomy, 
ana to look for the distinct characteristics of tne 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, hut of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united bv the ‘name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,' with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to wliafc is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects, — It 
would appear that, in a general wav, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such tilings as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘ double ’ or the 
1 name ’ of a tree, a pillar, or a stall— to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
bo noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world — from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iji. Gods. — i. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine beings. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, hut simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forees common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might he larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
8 ‘ Bu l Js tance had the same advantages 
and defects as the lmman substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of Desli and bone, do not form the subject of a 
p'onp of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
nnumerable particulars in passing, and these 
re ample compensation for the omission. The 
texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
storicaf period, provide abundant stores of the 
. term! ln question. On the other hand, contrary 
t , 10 generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
no . r tye legendary lore merit any more con- 
' ln this respect, as sources of information 
t le religious ideas, than w’ould he inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘Tale of the Two Brothers ’ does not clear up the Ennend ; 
the statement of a magic papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith ; and upon the 
strength of the ‘ .Story of the Old-age of Ra ’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ' shivered with cold and slobbered.’ 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and godB like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not Btand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not always the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also’ the body 
ot flesh (atj/u) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to he. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ra or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles' ( kan ) and several 
‘bird-souls’ [bin). It was even held, at a certain 
time, that they had seven 1 bird-souls ’ and four- 
teen ‘doubles —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know' of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘ supports of the double’ — their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
just been said, hut not of ojganization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, hut it w r as not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see Death). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid si t ’ one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death. 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh — one single com- 
bination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘ souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘name.’ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follow's from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one nnd the same ‘self ’is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ [q.v.), while still 
remaining one and entire in eacli specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may he one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects’ of one and the same entity. 
Tiiis is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities ns Solicit the 
Scorpion and Mnrit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
wo know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
originally geographically independent into a single 
god, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
oodles as it had formerly for the separate gods of 
whom it was composed. A trcc-goduess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
rOlo, Wore the one single Nuit developed. 

More important gods originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘name,’ hut necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thoth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori, 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic rfile, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ra, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of tho demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material hotly. 

'The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from tho simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not tho outcome of nny religious theory. As 
a rulo, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
ooout fusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the now god com- 
pletely annihilated tho personality of those whom 
ho absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
( c.g . Mihit Oirit). Where, on tho other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse tho characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of llathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to ro-construct tho whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible or necessary to explain fiere is tho 
mechanism ; wo need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-cvidcnce that the 
above is tho case, and that the possession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. Wo refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
tho latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions— deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep— it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amama and that of Ilapi tho 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiofly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of tho divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘ sacred ’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods, 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (c.g. Apis, Mnevis, ICnmnu of 
Elephantine, bukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Bam of Mcndes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth— to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This docs not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in tho sanctuary the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
tho one and only duplicalum of it. In fact the 
world was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world, 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. Ilis body dwelt in 
the other world ; but his ‘name’ animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world— a 
perishabm temporary representation, which is the 
divine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendcreh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, c.g., there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt has given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to tho eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in tho other world, it should be said that 
liere again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god ; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with tlie course of Ra in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the Btellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 

Litkiuturk. — I f we exclude what belongs to medicine, oschato- 
loirv, mid tho disposal of the dead, the data as to tho Egyptian 
body are Bcnttcrcd all over the field of Egyptological literature, 
the tiring body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of It have been studied separately , 
but without Bynthcsis. Wo may mention specially : Amelincau, 
ProUgomtncs, d Mudc tie la religion igyptienne, Paris, HKW, 
p. 403 ff. ; Birch, ‘ On the Shade or Shadow,’ In TSISA viii. 380 ; 
Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904 ; Le Page Rcnoui, 

1 On the true Sense/ etc., In TSDA vi. 404 ; and esp. Maspero, 
IJisloire [tr. 1804-1900] i. 10S, 112, 140, 212, 216, 217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references) ; also the first two 
volumes of his • iStudes de Mythologio et d’Archdologie, in the 
Blbliothlquc tgyptologiquc, Paris, 1803. 

George Foucart. 

BODY (Greek and Roman).— I, Anthropological. 
— (1) Body and soul. — Among the Greeks, a* 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul — the natural dualism of mankind 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity, A ms 
distinction took shape in the primitive mind ns 
result of its experience of certain peculiar tacts. 
It is maintained by II. Siobeck,* who on tins point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Gomp 
that the most potent factor in the development oi 
this dualism is tiiat succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man as y 
child of to-day — in connexion with Ins own tody. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the no y 
first simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that ‘be 
growing mind, in consequence of interna ^ 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily p . 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as t y. 

between self-consciousness and the out® nQ 
An important constituent of naive d ’ 

* Gesch. d. Psychologic, 1880, 1. 0f y il w l t ,! 1 Yoikmann l Lehrbwh 
of empirical psychology as discussed by Voikmanu, 
d. Psychologic, 1870, 51. S 100. 
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doubt, lies here ; and so far Sielieek is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life _ to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession,’ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
body and soul ; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in tlie case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelqanger, 
the fvxbt is presupposed also in the Homeric 
poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and sonl are united ; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body, ytvot, vios, 
nrptt, @ov\i }, and BvySt also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche, at once the ‘ second ego ’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of jnan.f The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm (<pptves) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, i.c. independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Here it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles— a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of_ as the true self [avrbs), ana set in 
contrast with the psycht.% A well-known passage 
is Iliad, i. 3 f . : iroXXai S’ ItpOlpo vs i/firpdi "Ai St erpolaxpoi 
Tipoiav, aiVoOs Si eXtbpia. tcvx e Kuviatnv oluyoiai re 
Satra. (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
person (cf. Rohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 
largely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body. — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only ; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set. them in their proper light. The 
meas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
amused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
, ,. e fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
» r ?j • jd ^ 8e at in the place where his bones 

Ihad, vil. 09, xxiv. 54. 

PTkion n P 'i rei - V k v Itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
„ not worthy of the name of ‘life 1 at all, and destitute 

* f?,°‘ the attribute of self-eonsoiousness. 


Se/ia? irvpdv. 
body. 


In Homer train a always denotes the dead 
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had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth ; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living — an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and nob with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards — 
all unconsciously — the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
fiective monism. 

2 . Religious and ethical. — (1) Orphism. — 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, tod their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of /catharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying; it was now regarded as 
intrinsically of Divine origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

Sec Plato, Cralyl. 400 B O (Diels, Fray. 2 li. i. 473, No. 3; cf. 
Abel, Orphxca , frag. 221) : xal yap trrjua rtvtr tpaair avrb (the 
body) exvai Try ifrvjpe itr reffafifiepije if tw i%V irapoiri ' xalStdn 
at Tovrta tnjpatyet, a ay tnjpaiyp V 'I'vpi, xal ravry aSp-a bpOais 
xaXeltrBal' Soxoutn flfyrox futXuTTa Oetrffat oi nn'.Vi 'Optfiia tovto 
to ovopa, wr SC/eijy 5i6ovtnjv rij f tpvxije, u iv Stj tvexa SiSaiertv, 
tovto v SI rbf irtpipcXor exetv, T va cryCpTC .1 btapiorppipv clxoya. Cf. 
Phaido, 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
15. The body is accordingly the grave or prison-house of the 
eouI, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orpbics \aipgttf on paAiora air b 
Toil owparav ttjv ipvxhr xaL iBtaax avjpf xa$‘ airn]y navrax69cy 
tK too ertafiane trvvayeipeaBai re xal aBpot£ea0ai (Phaido, 67 0 ; 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

(2) Pythagoreanism. — In regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from wnat has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and bis 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.c.), who, in referring to tbe Orphics, writes as 
follows : yapTvpiovrai Si sal of iraXoiof 8eo\byoi re sal 
fiivnes <bs Sid rivos npuplat a xf/xixh rip aibfian avyi^ev- 
Krai sal KaOdirep (v adiyan ro&rui riOaerrai (frag. 14 ; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to tod Archytas (c. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(ijSoyii, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag. 2 i. 252, 30 ff.), which tbe early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in Asceticism (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81 b , 82 a ) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orpliism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels) : capnuv 
aXKbyvorri ire purr t\\ov<7a We may well sup- 

pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians, 5 regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36 ; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Bockh). 

(3) Plato . — It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
philosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phccdo. As we have already 
given, in the art. Asceticism (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.e. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of the soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has beheld 
the ‘super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, but in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality.?: Parti- 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
Phwdrtts, 246 B ff. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. Bj r 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

* Cf. Diels, Frag 1. 252, 3011., 2S0, 4411., 2S8, 12 ff.— Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of as tjSovtj o-w^aTimj, 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistio anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Memorab. i. 2. 23) 
Insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in <ra>6po<rvi’y. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog. Lacrt. ii. 90; Zeller, n. 1. 356 ff.). 
Tae high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even — in spite of all his saving clauses— to bodily 
gratification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
frags. G7, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

t Diels, Frag? n. i. 505 f. No. 5 ; see also Compere, i. 71 f. 

} Its entrance into the body is the result of an ‘intellectual 
fall'; for, according to Plato's original view (in the Phccdrus ), 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three tXSg, i.e ,not 
only the Aovlcttikoi', but also the BvpotiS tv and the ('rtPr/iT-rtKo;', 
of which the last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further incarnation (Phirdo). 
On the other hand, according to the Timecus—a much later 
work— the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the bodv, just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illuson- 
lmpressions of sense-perception, while the bodv 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dnngeious influence over the soul, deranmne 
capacity for thought, and wholly pervertin'* its 
judgment regarding the true good. 01 

Cf. Phcedo, e.g. 64 ff., especially 08 B-Dj . . . . i, T x 
xai ayptitijivppii’T) j) Ajuoi-ij (jrraToiOvnniMo? 
ov prj itotc KrnatuptSa i nai-at oJ iniBvpobptv ^aptr Si join 
i l, : aL J° ^it. pvpias piv yip Tjfxtv ao- X oMo t rapt™ to triuo 
6ia nr avaymiav rpo^v tn St ar t ivtt iocro< trporaVwnY 
tp-oiiCovaiv mw rqv tov onot (hjpav rptirur li ml in8 m ay 
kol fpopcov jca .1 ftiioAwv rai-roSan-ror Kal ^Xuanlat rpiriVrXtjffu'rpIf 
roXXjs, -uctk to Xtyoptvov bit aXijflwv tw oi-rt or' evroO ovil 
(fipoiaja-at gpiv iyyiyrerai abSerrort ouJA" Kal yip roXfpovv mi 
irraerttr /cm payat ouSfi- aXXo irop^et ij to tripa oi tovtov 
T iTiOuptat. Si a yap rile tmi' xpijuarwr icrij< 7 t>> ttoitw oi sroXqioi 
yiyioprtu, T i_Se ypijpara ai-a.yKa$6pt$a KTnrjOm S,i T i> oii.a, 
iouXevoj’Tet tj) toutou Orpaireiij, k.t.A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
tiie soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions that at any time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Ttmccus, SCBff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that banns the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned in the body (cf. Zeller, If. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of lier union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a - bodily character 
{awfiaroeiSh, cf. Phwdo, S3 D), iust as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecognizability. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true end in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task — in reality her only 
task — of purging herself ns effectually ns possible, 
even in this life, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body ( Phwdo , 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence ’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right way towards her proper 
home ana at last to God Himself. , 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato— a harsh 
and rigid dualism : here, the world of illusion nn 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object o 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. h 
but again and again in innumerable passages 
bis works, even in the Timccus, where its pres - 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they verc 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship 
which he gave them expression, had an or 
influence on subsequent _ thonght H»s > 

and in particular liis view of the body 
ultimate root of all, or at least of mini - . - jJ 
evils in human life, as an enemy 
the soul must fight, and as an unclear i and deh« | 
thing from which she must nd herself as won w* 
as thoroughly as possible, produced J* ^ 
effect even upon such of tlic ancient n . f 

did not accept the Orplnc-Pythagorean-I 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Old Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Onus and Ileracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even l>y Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle . — With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely different conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(CXij) and form (elSos), of potentiality (Si ivaptis) and 
actuality (irlpyeta, ivTeXtx «a). Here we come upon 
the pregnant idea of the ‘ organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘ instruments’ (gpyam) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human bod}', as 
indeed the body of any tv ov , attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the elSos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) au/mros (pvaiKou f’uirji' t^om-or ovvapet (da 
Anima, ii. I. 412 A, 201!.). The ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(dc Parlibus Animalium, i. 5. 045 B, 14 ff.). Apart 
from the soul the bod}’ is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelcchy of the body . . . oi rb truipd { <rnv 
(VroV^fia ipuxys, a\\’ aiirrj o-tbpards rtvos, sal Sta rouro 
raAus irroXapfiavouatv oh Sonet gjjr’ S.vev trtbparos etoai 

tyre crib pi n f; tpoxy (dc An. ii. 2. 414 A, 14 ff.) ; cf. 
ii. 4. 415 B, 7, fort SI ij <puxy rov fwaros atbparos atria 
*at apxy. Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a hall of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eueken, ‘ the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.’ When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians anil Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
foOs, the thinking spirit, os coming from without 
(BipaOev) to the ‘ soul,* to that life-giving power 
winch controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical ; and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the roDr and the living body, so that the 
presence of the former constitutes no end in human 
me relative to the body.f 

(5) Stoicism. — Among th o earlier Stoics, not - 


v . tckological point ct view was first npplied to the human 

tret-w it i°® e i) e , s ot Apollonia, through the influence o! Anaxa- 



1 1 ru-nppear auer me 
S.oicisw , cf. Cicero, A of. Dcorttm , ii. 154-146. 
wilivS..!!*®?. -Aristotle's physiology, which we cannot deal 
- nia . v be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
hnf eonnecled with the natural heat of the body, this 

r , - >cit 'fr combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
the ttttotfo placed the central organ of psychical life In 
Ionia hS’in. Alcm icon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
c’ JwlSi i °’ bad identified it with the brain. The Influence 
i- * 7. , On o prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 

i , .tv H»', ..round. 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and son! 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cle.anthcs 
(Stoicor. Veter. Fr. i. fr. 529 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man ns a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

KaOdrrep^ rpo$ty? iccu c-tceTratrpaTwP kcu rrjf aAAtjc rov <rwparos 
crrtprAtc'a?, rrxtfpou rtroT rvpai vov rporor «^corwro? ical rbx* 
tt^ov i Qfjitpav £a <rp.hv airairoOxTOf *ai tt p.rj irape^otfitf hterre A ovety 
curb Kai aAet^eir #cai trtpi^aXXetv #cat rpe$n v votrovt *cu Odvaror 
direipyovvTOf, 

Tlie truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first hall of the 1st cent, ii.c.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85*). He holds that the bod};, that in util is caro * ct 
Jluida, reccptandistantum cibisJtnbUis, is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul ns 
far as possible from the body even in this life, to 
shun ns the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body — this is the paramount task 
of mankind. Tlie body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed bv the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds anil wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, when tlie body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul or the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On tlie other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
* this flesh ' is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort.! 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact be borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

‘ Fateor insitam esse nobia corporis uostri caritatem. Fnteor 
nos hums gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgenduni ill! : servi- 
enduin nego. Multis enim 6erviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tmuquarn propter corpus vivere debeamus, eed 
tamquam non possimus sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
timoribus Inquietat, sollicitudimbus onerat, contumeliis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur elus 
diligentissimecura, ita t&men, ut cum extent ratio, cum dignltas, 
cum tides, mittendum in ignes sit.' Cf. Bp. 78. 10 ; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose news of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘ stronger ’ ; it is _a 
hindrance to our independence of the external ; it 
does not belong to us, but is an aWbrpior. Man is 

* So Seneca (Ep. 82, 110) renders the Greek tript, a word 
which seems to have been applied to the body in n disparaging 
sense first ot all by the Orphies (cf. Empedocles, frag. 120; 
Wilamowitx on Euripid. Berakl. 1260). This usage is next 
found sjioradically among the Tragedians ; also in Plato and 
riatonicing thinkers. 

i Cicero, Tusc. Quasi, i. 3S, 44, 110, dc Lea. i. CO, dc V tv. i., 
dc Rep. ri. ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 724 ff. (on this sec’Norden); Seneca, 
Ep. 65. 16 ff. ; 92. 110; 102. 23ff., Quasi. Eat. i. 3f., Hi. 18, 
ad Marc. 23 ff. ; Galen, dc Flac. Bipp. ct Plat. v. 448 f. (Muller). 
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‘a soul carrying a corpse.’ To the -wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the body is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
influence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
may have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal appetite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘ is dispersed, 5 or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4ff.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 

f eneral views regarding man, though he rejects the 
elief in a continued personal existence after death. 
(6) Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism . — 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, especially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orpliic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (86 b , 87*), merely supplementing it 
here •with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from JSnneads, 47. 10 K : 

... Jii-rof ovv to V crvvapiOfxovy/vov too Oripiov 5j to 

inrip tovto ijS-rp Oijpior Si (tauiOiv to tju>pa‘ 6 S' oAtjOtj? arffpoi jrof 
<xAAo? o Ktt0apo9 rovTOVjra 9 aperas Ta? ev ro^cm, at 5 rj iv 

avrxirxi tfoxfi t&ptwrat, tie teat x oJ P L <^ T V * Tl 

cvravOa oven), ic.r.X. 

(7) Popular ideas. — Popular notions about the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Roman society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology — were practically identical with tnose 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit. It was only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter diffused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, — as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus, — had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon medueval, Christianity, and indeed its 
effects persist even to the present day. 

LiTErUTUp-p.. — For x : Nagelsbach, Homer. Theol. (Nurem- 
berg 1840) ; Siebecfe, Gtsch. d. Psychol. (Gotha, 18S0), i. 15 ff. ; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Grieeh. I. 5 (Leipzig, 1832) ; Rohde, Psych# (Frei- 
burg i. B., 1893), i.; Gomperz, (Jr. DenkcrZ (Leipzig, 1903)i. Iff. 

For z: Rohde, op. eit. ii. ; Gomperz, op. cit. i. 711., 103 f. ; 
Zeller, op. cit. I. 450 ff., ii. 1<(2SS9), ii. 23(1879), iii. 24(1903); 
Windelband, Gesch. d. aXten Philos.- (Munich, 1891), 164 ff., 
Gesch. d. Philos ,3 (Tubingen, 1903) 121 f., 183, Platon 4 (Stutt- 
gart, 1005) 124 ff. ; Eucken, Lebensamchauunrjen d. grassen 
Denktr 1 (Leipzig, 1904), 31 17., 64 ; Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 
1802), 150 ff. ; Ritter- Prcller, /fist. Phil. Grocers:’ (Gotha, I8S8); 
Siebeck, Aristoteles (Stuttgart, 1809); Schmekel, Philos, d. 

* For the sake of one’s fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness. In contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cynic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. lb 9B.). 


mitti. Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 400 it; WendUni ix, 
hellen -Tom. KuVur in i hren Beziehungen zu Judrntumv 
Chnstentum (Tubingen, 1907), 84 ff.; Corssen, de PeHdont 
B 0 ?- 10 ’ 1S7S ): Diels, Beraileitos con 

(Berlin, 1901), Frag. d. Vorsokratiker, i.e (Berlin lDOci^ii *i{ 
(1907); Abef, Orpfdca (Leipzig, 1885); Hicks, fflj £ 
A nima (Camb. 1907); F.picteti Dissertalionex , ed. II. SchettV! 
(Leipzig, 1893) ; Epiclets Bandbiichhin der Moral ed. W. Car>*l!« 
(Jena, 19 00); Mark Aurel., ed. Stich 2 (Leipzig, 1903)- Ploiini 
Opera, ed. A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1856). 

W. Capelle. 

BODY (Hebrew).— To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘ Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors’ (F. C. Porter, ‘The Ye^er Hara’ in Yah 
Bibl. and Sem. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
w’ben it adopted the doctrine of the ‘ two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser (os’), the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 
‘ The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (ti.). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. * Three partners there are in the 
formation of man : God, father, mother ’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame; 

‘ A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, “ 1 see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the trnit and 
eat it." After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that ho could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master put the lame 
man on the blind man’s back and Judged them together. So 
God brings the soul and casts it in the body [after death) and 
Judges them together ’ (Sanh. 91 o-b). 

Body and soul thus form one w’hole, and the 
persistence in later Jewish thought of the belief in 
the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue in * 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 

‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the unimv:, 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and created In him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the tbron* 
of thy glory, that if one ol these be opened, or one ol tho*e ne 
closed, it would be impossible to exist nnd to stand before t • 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest all flesh and d<*twra- 
drously ' (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 605). 

Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
htean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
games and culture of the body, and felt an e.pe 
aversion to nude exposure, they bad a keen app ’ 
ation of physical beauty, not only 'vomen, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maccato«* 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabto »* 

specially recorded {especially Jobanan b. h I P 

Perak. 20a; cf, Emil G. Hirsch’s remarks in 
ii. 617). In the median's! Heb. poetry 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) . 

once a thorough-going eulogy of female 
and an application of sensuous pjiraseolog) 
mystic relations between man and Goo. x 

The body was in the Rabbinic view ° gi ^ 
shapeless mass (golem)', jt was a-sexua , ^ 

bi-sexual, and only later became Gentn* 

(see the early chapters of the Midras . o ^ 
Pabba). The number of the limbs ^{or jxmej ' 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (me fndm « , 

and even blood-vessels) 365, correspond^ to 

affirmative and negative precepts fj( Anft 

(which were enumerated as 613). (Sank. 

was taken from all quarters of the ! g 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, Mischnc 
Tora, ‘ DcClh’v.). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded; and as part of the ‘Law of Holiness’’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 
pietists would avert their eyes from their own 
ix>dies. The bodilj r secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the great bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or to Israelites about to participate in 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows (ib. ' Tumath Okhelim’ xvi. 9) : 

'It is permitted to et ery one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Fazintes from becoming unclean by touching a dead body : 
hence it is inlerred ttiat erenbody else may become unclean. 
And e%en the priests and Nazlrites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through n human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food’ (Jlontefiore, 
liibbert Lectures, 1892, p. 476, note 4 ; Buchler, Der Galilaischc 
‘Amha'are f, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn l 17 ). The bodily sign 
of tho covenant is discussed under Circumcision. 

blTEiUTtntE.— Besides sources already noted, see L. Lbw, Die 
l.ebtnsaller in der jud. Literatur, 1875 ; M. Joseph, Judaistn 
at Creed and Life, 1003, p. 304 ; art. ' Body in Jew ish Theology,’ 

in je m. 283. I. Abrahams. 

BODY (Hindu).— The Sanskrit terms denoting 
tho various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages— a circumstance 
which renders it probable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient- Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Tims., in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a series of questions, such as these : 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man? By whom was 
the flesh constructed? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits; by whom the apertures ; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle? How did they (the 
arras, or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above? How many detas, and who among 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast and 
J{) e cartilages ot the windpipe of man ? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who, the shoulder-blades? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head; the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
wain ot his, the brow, the tacla) bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven — 
who, of the many dccas, was he ? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, the same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man (purusasfikta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
tmghs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
tormuiie, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
skrit tracLs on medicine, are also supposed to have 
ocun proclaimed by this Narayana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upanisads, we meet, in 


the Garbha (or Embryo) Upaniqad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
live elements — earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a Bmall compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months ; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul (jiva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
person two bodies — an exterior or gross body (sthiila- 
iarira), and an interior or subtle body ( siikpna - 
iarira , or lihga-Sarira) — much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called upudhis (’con- 
ditions’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(dehendriyas), both perceptive ( buddfnndriyas ) and 
active (barmen driy as), and of inind ( manas ), 
intellect (buddhi), sensation ( vedand ), implying 
beyond itself the visayas, or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit ( mukhya prana), and 
on the fi vc pranas, or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sankhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings — hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose -with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

Tiie whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
articular, has been transmitted to us in three 
ifierent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreyn, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yfijnavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of humnn bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items (1) 32 teeth (danta) ; (2) 32 sockets ( ulfi - 
khala) of the teeth ; (3) 20 nails (nabha ) ; ( 4 ) 60 
phalanges ( ahgttli ) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (0) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps; (13)2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (15) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16)2s)iou)der-blades; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone; (20) 45 back-bones; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast ; (22o)24 ribs ; (226) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 15 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin ; (27) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) I bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples ; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones : — 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 bones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of bones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 

Besides the bones, there are 210 joints ( sandhi ) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebra are movable (chalet) ; all the rest 
are immovable ( sthira ). There are 900 ligaments 
( snayu ), i.e. sinews and nerves ; 500 muscles (pcit) ; 
700 veins (sird). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called clhamanl and srotas, all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs : the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
until the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
grosser intestines, the adeps - bearing duct, etc. 
There are in the body 10 ahjali s (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 ahjalis of 
juice (rasa), 8 ahjalis of blood, 7 ahjalis of stools, 
6 aiijalis of phlegm, 5 ahjalis of bile, 4 ahjalis of 
urine, 3 ahjalis of adeps, 2 ahjalis of fat, 1 ahjali 
of marrow, 4 ahjali of brain, 4 ahjali of the 
essence of phlegm, A ahjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts ( marman ) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their being 
wounded ; in others, the person when wounded 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body ( dhatu ) 
are : chyle or juice (rasa), blood (ralcta), flesh 
(mamsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjci), 
and semen (hikra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. Hence that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body— air (vayu), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (Jcapha) — are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours ( dosa ), air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat ; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theoiy of four 
humours in the human body. Blood ( rakta ) is 


sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in Indi* 
as it is in Western medicine. * 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
nnmanifest, even so Purusa, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients : the form « 
earth; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow- 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 

Literature.— Hoernle, Studies in the Medicine of Orient 
India, part t. ‘ Osteology,’ Oxford, 1907 ; Max MUller, The 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 ; Wise 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, London, lSGO- 
Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Science, London, 1S96; J. Jollv, ’Medicin,’ in \ol. iii. of the 
Grundriss d. indo-ar. Philol. u. Altertumskunde, Strnssburg, 
1901 ; Charaka Saihhitd (Eng. tr.), by K. Avinash Chandra 
Knviratna, Calcutta, 1S71 H.; Ydjhavalkt/a Smjiti (Eng. tr. and 
notes), by V. N. Mandlik, Bombay, 18S0 ; Deussen, Sechxfg 
Upanishads des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. J JoLLY. 


BODY AND MIND. — i. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, will be radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of' 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily he 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2. Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem: — (1) That matter or body is the ‘real 
or ‘substantial’ thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities — the solution of Material- 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality — the solution oj 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind an . 
matter are equally real , and independent entities , 
or equally unreal, as the two 1 aspects, appea * 
ances,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality, tne 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘ Scientific Monisn 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There arc of course 
many shades of difference and many’ overlappi n 
in the different views that have actually been he - 
The divergencies are especially apparent when 
given principle is appliea to the relation ^ et '' 
the finite body ana the finite mind. _ .. . 

when we regard body ns unreal, it is dew . , 

‘ my ’ body is not the manifestation of mj m • 
but is to a large extent at least independent o> 
therefore one may quite well spenkof ray J 
— meaning the mind of which the body is 
testation, — as acting upon ‘my mind, and 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here . „„ 

have a second basis of division, the lines c 
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the former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence, as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘secretion of the brain,’ or as an ‘epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process ; (b) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other j 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the * natural ’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial ; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a by-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter — 
the physical universe — is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of- mind to 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of coiisciousncss ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may he the source of mind ; it is not even 
a possible thought ; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time ; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon tiie other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accepted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness ’ : no possible physical process 
or v c o m .bination 0 f processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
tins fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
role can he attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity m the organism at all. In itself, on the 
latenalist s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
- eras (or other elements) in endless flux, and all 
J. or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
uitant of the movements of several atoms or 
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groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or ( b ) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

а. The doctrine of Psycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each other; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment which ‘corresponds to it’ 
— its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state lias its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited, (b) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
— the sensations, feelings, etc. ; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, 1 meanings ’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure — a central nervous 
system like that of man— has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Feclmer, Spencer, Haeckel, Hoff- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘ evolution ’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from thesimplest ‘ feeling,’ the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to tiie highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a ciiange of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

б. There can be little doubt that fora parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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physical series, where every event depends upon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another — in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged— through what causal agency are the transi- 
tions made ? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or 1 pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily be accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put fonvard as a ‘working hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
but even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. We have seen that the question of causality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difference 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and effect between successive 
states of a material system, such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mental 
series ? It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and effects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both ; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra , if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions based on centuries of past experience may he 
suddenly disappointed. In other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
physical world is impossible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causal link between 
mental states ; there is * transversal ' causation, 
from body to mind, as well as * longitudinal ’ 
causation from body to body, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to justify the very sub- 
ordinate r 61 e attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
perience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
between cause and ell'ect, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may be said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to be found in 
our direct experience of mental activity and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is spiritual or 
mental ; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) * transverse ’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent with parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modem 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown x behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears to itself as 
a conscious unity — a mind — appearing to others as 
an extended manifold — the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind. Thus the unknown x becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘ own ’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘ own ’ bodies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and through such a process: the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands m a two-fold relation to the mind : 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, apparently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or of any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world — say the flight of a bird through 
the air — and it has (h) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two is 
the mental process ‘ identical ’? If with the biam 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountable. The ‘ knowing ’ of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to iiliicu 
no physical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reach than body. It lias 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the perceived object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object and brain process " 
the mental process in an ingenious way : *e » 

because my eye sees, or because I am tins s » 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because ' > 
because I am this motor nerve [Das 
problem der Psychologie, p. 60 ). That 1 , 
sensation and volition, being mental, . .. 1 

bodily processes, the Ego or mind being 

with the body. I am therefore the same things 
the content of my perceptions, 1 Annexion 
as the object of my volitions. But if the con 
between eye and brain is cut, I no long ’ • 

ever healthy the eye itself remains; and, ■ «*» j 
what I see almost always differs widely fc 

picture in the retina or in both ■ .1 brain 

the eye, hut eye plus optic fibres plus P w]mfc . 
centre, that is the ‘organ of sight. N ' » t]je 
ever similarity there is between the p tween 
retina and the seen object, there is ^ J]ence t)ie 
the brain process and the seen object , , , and 

dualism between physical object of °g. a ° mind 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges, a m 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ 

io. Parallelism lends almost, of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. 1’he ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the body 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself ; each 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mind claims for itself ; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism — ‘psychology without a subject’ — and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neitiier as a sum nor as a series 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol, i. 159 ff.; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sura or series — a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 
It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source, the principle or cause, of its 
own states : but even as the subject of experience, 
every conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the ‘ states ’ or ‘ processes ’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, tlie advance from * lower ’ 
to ‘higher’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
ceptioa and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 

n. The chief advantage of Parallelism as a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
'Twofold Truth’ of an earlier philosophy; it 
enables its adherents to side with the materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may he 
true ; each at least may present one aspect of the 
‘ultimate’ or ‘absolute’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions — the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment — are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute ; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development possible, and that is the development 
which actually occurs. An action — a form of 
behaviour— is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity— /row 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity ; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will : the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life, 
o - i e Cmsar of science are rendered the tilings 
" ,I . 1C * 1 , are Cmsar’s — the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes; 
ami ty God the things that are God’s — the spiritual 
ue with its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
ts redemptions. The question is not, however, 
'nether there is any advantage in this theory; 
lore certainly would be, if it were true : but is it 
thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
f U a "J’ meaning behind them, when we speak 
Uie f“" ,e reality as being at once determined 
m without, and self-determining ? A man has 


an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides'’ for 
Hie latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s ‘choice’ and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 
has. come to be through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an exjiression 
of liis mental character, of the ideals by which ho 
is attracted ; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is loth determined and free, Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other : if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of a and b, then its correspond- 
ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and B, but also 
of the physical series a b. 

The use of the term ‘appearances’ or ‘aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer; who is the observer in the case of 
body and mind ? He must he some being who is 
neither mind nor body ; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has priority over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however, is not 
parallelism. 

12 . The alternative is interaction — the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
botli of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical world, or vice versa, then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in ejecting a 
sensation, or added to tlie brain in a volition, may 
be measured. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression: there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be dilferent, 
according as there has or has not intervened n 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, i.e. according to the force with which 
it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
subliminal stimuli we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.- p. 483) — (o) that the total amount of 
energy in the physical universe remains always 
the same, and (6) that, when work is done by any 
physical system, the amount of energy lost must 
be fully compensated for (however different the 
form it takes — heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. It 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (/?) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre - established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only ; not verified at all for organic processes, 
such as growth aud reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggested (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy ; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
especially with the health of the brain ; it 
decreases with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy*^ in the two cases is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(2) It may be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (b) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body ; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
supposition of experience ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the ‘ uniform 
succession’ which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far moie 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if it is a * fundamental principle ’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A ‘ voluntary ’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 
given, or the spark applied. How is it done? 
Here the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘ correspond ’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious word ; not more so than that 
one reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 
gives rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
differently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ ultimately ’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 

* On the whole question of the validity of the principle of 
Conservation of Energy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
especially Lect. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Busse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely’ our 
individual or subjet tive impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities— realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us ; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence us only tlnough that entity or system 
of entities, which appears to us as ‘our’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘ manifestation 1 or ‘ outer aspect ’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
a special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue — failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mind’s being — is defect not of the 
player, but of the instrument on which he plays, 
and through which alone his genius can find fitting 
expression. See Brain and Mind, Mind, Soul. 
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BOEHME.— I. Life.— Jacob Boehme (some- 
imes spelt Behmen), called the ‘Teutonic 
ophei, was born in November 1575, in the o 
f Old Seidenburg, near Gorlitz, in Upper L ■ > 
rhich in his time seems to have belonge 
lemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to* - ' . 
he Elector of which was Boehme s protector during 
he later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education lie got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Mnrtensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
‘ Land’s Crown,’ he saw * a vaulted entrance com- 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
When he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, lie beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel tilled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
panied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
find vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to ashoemakei in 
Gorlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking lie had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
nfter having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a load voice, ‘ Jacob, come fortli ! ’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him ; when the stranger, fixing on him a 
penetrative gaze, said, ‘Jacob, tlion art yet little, 
out thou slialt become great, and the world shall 
wonder nt thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution ; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
and profane language of his mates in tiie shop, 
he felt obliged to reprove them, whereupon ins 
master turned him out, saying lie would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his IVandcrjahr. In the course of his , 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he lias much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gorlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom lie lived happily for twenty' 
years, and by whom lie had four children. Now 
further visions came. When lie was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he liad 
another ‘opening’ which went much further, and 
aboiied him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
hott' it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication — for he felt 
bun self too simple to teacli others — but (as be 
says) for a memorial to liimsclf, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, lie might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora, or Morning fiedness, and was tlie cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
tor so many years embittered Ins life. The work 
"' as > °f course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 

1 "J* 10 had called on him. Being greatly 

pleased with it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, ana then, without 


Boehme’s consent, bad some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius liiehter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boclnne, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what lie was tt-rong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boelime’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allow ed him to wind up his nllairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot- be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to livein Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This lie undertook to do, 
and for live years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether lie ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the enu of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he ngain began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
ottered to revoke the sentence of banishment, hut 
implored him — for the sake of the peace of the 
town— to remove away of his own accord, and that 
be did this. 

It is certain that, when banished finally, lie went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘ I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 

1 How can we judge what we have not understood ? ’ 
He seems to have returned to Gorlitz, nfter this 
examination, under the piotcction of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Eichter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the hou«e of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, lie fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to Gorlitz. Here ho 
was attended by his old fi iend. Dr. Kobcr. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called bis son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely' hear it. lie asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o'clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet: tliiec hours hence is 
my time.’ At six in the morning he hade them all 
farewell ; and saying, ‘ Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

II. Boeiime’s System.— i. His doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes hack to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go behind this, he says ( Three Principles, xiv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says (ib. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to be inqnired into 
at all : yet since sin lias noiv arisen, and ive find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot knoiv boiv siD arose withont 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary. 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the resists conviction of sin, submission to the will t 
two eternal Principles— darkness and wrath of the God, and love of the brethren. ‘ ot 

first, and light and love of the second — arose, and Immediately on the arising of this Form thefW 
this present world of the third Principle which Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn hint 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy possible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
Spirit ; but as we are (m our deepest spirit) out of Nature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate It seeks change and new combinations and will 
so far ; for every spirit can see back into ‘its own let nothing alone— the principle of dissatisfaction 
Mother,’ but no further {ib. ii. 1). and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we periences, and so (in the end) work out our reductio 
call ‘ God ’) was in a state which Boelime calls the ad absurdum. ‘ 


1 Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only Be, in one 
state and without any happening. All that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness. All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It is clear that such a statement as the above is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arising in the nature 
ol the case) as they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
perception. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
is a full and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best we can yet see. To him it 
was probably presented in mystic vision ; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and space : and in God these are not, Boehme saw this 
fact clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
in these terms ; and there is no harm in so doing so long as 
we bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this is only by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one Will no * manifoldness ’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appreciate only through experience of a contrary, 
ana God has made us thus, the presumption may 
very well be that there is something in Him which 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness.* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication— a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first — darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 

* One of the difficulties in following Boehme arises from the 
fact that, in different passages, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, according to different points of view. Thus 
he sometimes calls the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
itself to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
itself to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become 
clear upon patient study. 


Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modem terminology) Homogeneity, Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this point, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at hrst is a 
cold, dark (ire which can burn and hurt, but cannot 
purify — like an iron heated to just below redness. 
As it burns and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the light of the external man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-consciousness, which 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, until it passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This is the true Divine Light, and ‘makes mani- 
fest ’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks down from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
giving all its power to the Light. _ Thereupon the 
first three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. . It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modern terms) would be 
called the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness ; when, instead of thinking of t le 
universe as made for our self, we think of our se 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a ‘ligne 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-tui ' 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could e 


/q ixg. , 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound. 
le quality— first fixed towards good by the arising 
the Light — now begins to express itself to p 
)tion. The manifold ways in which tin 
sssion is effected - by speech, cries, colours, 
:nts, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
—are what he means by Sound. ,. 

Die seventh and last Form of Nature he 
jure. Here the whole ‘thing, thus having 
ained its being in Essence, now pats n 
rpe, a body, fit to be its full and perfect ex 
ission, and a mansion of the six Forms. ’ 

the evolution lias gone on in rightful order, 
se all forms of beauty, all fair colours 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 

f reat choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
e the fire of ' self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘ own self quality ’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘ force,’ it 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God,, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three ; two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World — which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil ; the 
second is all good ; the third stands in good and 
p .• .While man is in it, both the two eternal 
1 rinciples seek to press into him ; the dark world 
strives to. draw him down into it, and the light 
irorld strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereaftei 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two -will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2 . Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall. — Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination delines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. He simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
wrath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, if the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists, He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination, He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
knoton, and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality ; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what be imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible ; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself lias made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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Bothmt und die A Idiymiatcn (Borlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J. Boehm e ; Thensophische Sludicn (1882) ; Fuchs, ‘ Bcltrugo 
zu olner riclitigen VVUrdignng J. B.’s,' in Beioeis des Glaubens 
(1883); Schdnwiilder, Lebensbeschreibung Jakob Bbhme, 
(Gdrlltz, 1807) ; A. J. Fenny, Introd. to the Study of J. B.'s 
Writings (Now York, 1001); A. Whyte, Jacob Behmcn: An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1805) ; * Excerpts from Bochmo,' with 
Interpretative comments, in the present writer's nmgazino, The 
Seeker, passim (London). G. W. ALLEN. 

BOGOMILS. — The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic horelics whoso doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Euchites or 
Messalians (q.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries — exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the people of Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. Here they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange, 1 — whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils in the beginning of the 12tli 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name 1ms been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog milui, ‘Lord, have mercy.’ 3 A more 
likely explanation derives it from Booumil, ‘Be- 
loved of God,’ in which case it may tie taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God’ (q.v.) in Germany.* 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
been discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other in the common point that a * pope’ Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the ‘lieresy’ in the 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 9G8. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century. 4 

Eutliymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
Ilis account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work llavouhia Aoy/xarixi) 0 which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty-four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus; and a story told® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
liis doctrines; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 

1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 
■which made tip the system, see article by Zockler on 1 Dio 
Neu-Manichaer,’ in Puli' 1 , and Karl Muller of Giessen's review 
of Dollingcr's Beilrage zur Sectengeschiehte des lliltclaUers in 
ThBX (1800), No. 14. 

2 This is the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (titulus xxvii, of his TTcwoa-Afa Soy/iaroo;). 

5 Zockler favours this, and says it is thus a ‘wohl Spezinl- 
bezeichnungder Perfect! dcrSccte, die sich wohlgern “Freundo 
Gottes” (0<o<l)iKoi) nannten.’ With this, too, would agree their 
own self-description as XpioriaiW, Xpttrron-oAtTai (Euthymlus 
ZIgabonus, contra Phundaqiatas (in Mlgne, PG cxxxl. col. 48) ; 
Anna Comnena, Alexias, lib. xv. [ib. vol. cxxxl. col. 1177]). 

4 8ee ‘ L’liCrfisie des Bogomiles en Bosnie ct en Bulgarie au 
moyen fl-ge,’ in Itevue des Questions historiques (1870), essay by 
Louis Leger, pp. 470-517. Bogomilo=Theophilus, and was 
(thinks M. Leger) the 'pope's' second (assumed), name, his first 
perhaps being Jeremiah. They were also Bpoken of as 
Fundaitae ((ftowSatrai), i.e. purse-bearers, from funda, ‘purse’ 
or ‘bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymlus Zigabenus, 
e. Phundaqiatas (in PG, vol. cxxxl. col. 47), 

5 PG, vol. exxx. 

• Anna Comnena, lib. xv. § 487 (PG, vol. cxxxl.). 


Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out bv 
Eutliymius (PG, vol. exxx.) under 52 heads, of 
which the main are as follows:— 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical the Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, 1 assigning a peculiar 
sacrednesB and authority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense— Christ’s 
history, e.g., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts— and they held, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier. 3 Nor would they have anything to do 
with the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names— Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit— apply to the Father; andthatin 
the end, wlien Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (its ytpovra paOvy(retov), the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (its vTnjv^TTjv (Lvopa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (u>r Xcioirpba-wrrov veavlav)} 

(4) God’s first-born son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 
pride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
liis own, and drew after him a great company of 
tli e angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth. 4 They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
refilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve; and Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of evil in humanity. This principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented by 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as. the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law — which begat sin — was his fatal gilt. 
Thus all men, save a few, 6 were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 5 oUUcn 
year after the creation of the world, a spin 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is h 
came forth from Him, entered the world m , 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary» 
proceeded to overturn his evil brother s .kingd 
Satanael plotted and brought to pass lus den 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance mer y, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself aft , 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Sata 

1 § 1. ‘Snpientla enim, Inquiunt, aediflcajdt sibl doraum, 

eptemquo columna9 substitult, i.e. (1) PBalterium, ( ) 
'rophetac, (3-C) quattuor Evangclm, (7) res ab Ap 
estae, omnes epistolao, Apocalypsus.’ ,,, 

2 Eth. Zig. c. Phundaqiatas (PG, vol. cxxxl. col. 63). 

^ §§ 2, 3, 23. * * / TVi 7Q&* *** 

4 § 7. dire, VeinjOrjTOi arepitofiOj Kat cylvzjo. T vrjtrq 

aSe, Kat yeySvaxriv airavra. 

o fp8° ‘Eos nimirum, qui in genealogiis Evangelii secundum 
latthaeum efc secundum Lucam rccensentur. 

7 § 8. * per aurem Virginia dexteram. 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
(£7) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
Spirit— produced by the Son as the Son by the 
Father. 1 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God. 2 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘ tanquam in somno transmutari.’ 5 

(7) Their own place of assembly ( synagogam } 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly bom and the true faith 
preached. 4 All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons. 0 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the * Church ’ 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mb 4 W {' and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum’), they applied the term ‘Nazareth’ to the 
‘Church,’ reserving ‘Capernaum’ to themselves. 6 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘Church’; 7 and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any wonderful work. 8 As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees. 8 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper. 10 It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven — a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images. 11 When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life, 12 and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set do urn to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ. 15 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time, 14 and that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church worship. 15 But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 


A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates was a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast 1 and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness. 2 Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
prison. This was about 1111, at which time he 
had governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake. 3 Many 
others were ‘ ferreted out ’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch — especially (it is said) ffom among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment. 4 But the heresy lived 
on for centuries — the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils — a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

Literature.— Michaelis Psellns, Dialogxts de Daemonum 
energia seu operatione contra Manctum et Euchitas seu En- 
thusiastas, chs. ii.-v. (Migne, PG , vol. cxxii.) ; Euthymius 
Zigabenus, UayoirAta Aoy/iaTucij, ch. xxvii. {PG, vol. cxxx.), 
and contra Phundagialas {PG, vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-57); 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv. }§ 486-494 {PG, vol. cxxxi.); 
Louis Leger, ‘L'h4r(sie des Bogomiles en Bosnieet en Bul- 
garie au Moyen &ge,’ pp. 479-517, in Be cue des Questions 
Aisfonques, vol. viii. (1S70); Neander, Church Hist. viii. S51; 
Zockler, art. ‘ Neu-Manichaer,’ in PRES, vol. xiii. 
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had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 
prayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
his head, and together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 15 

1 1 5. Neander {Church Eist. viii. 355) makes them Bay that 
the Holy Spirit ms an emanation from the Father. 

- § 22. ‘ Aiunt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parenfces et esse (77a rra? OeoroKovs feat e?pai).' 

I § 23. 4 5 28. 6 § 18. 5 § 34. 

7 §35. B§13. » §5 18 and 31. 

i0 §17. * Mysticum, venerandum sacrificium contemnunt 
ftteue despiciunfc/ 

" 111 15 § 12. I 3 § 14. 

;; until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh'seon). 

15 5 20-21. (a) The Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Uospels): ‘Daemoniacolitc, nonut vobisprosint, sed ne obsint’ ; 
TO omni ratione saluti vestrae consulite ' ; cf. { 25. 

. 1 The ‘Pater Nostar ' was the only prayer they thought it 
tight to use (| 19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightly. 


BOLDNESS (Christian). — ‘Boldness’ (ira pp-nola.) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his approach to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. Three passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: (i.) Heb. 
4 1S ‘Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace ’ ; cf. Heb. 10 VJ , Eph. 3 12 . 
(ii.) Heb. 10 35 ‘Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward ’ ; 
cf. Heb. 3 5 . (iii.) 1 John 4 17 ‘Herein is love made 

1 The Bogomils fasted three times weekly — ‘ secunda et 
quarts et sexta die’ (§ 25). 

2 4 26 . 

3 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. xv. IPS cxxxi. coll 1181-01). 

</». 
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perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment ’ ; cf. 1 John 3 21 . In (i.) the 
‘ boldness ’ denotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which he has with regard 
to his future relationship with God; in (iii.) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
10 19 ). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar oft' ‘ at the nether part of the mount ’ 
(Ex 19 17 ) ; even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake ’ (Heb. 12 21 ) ; in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘ the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12 22 * 24 ).* It will be found, too, 
that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2. The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. 4 14 " 16 , Eph. 3 12 ; cf. Rom. 5 1 * 2 ) ; in Christ’s blood 
he has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10 1B ). In 1 John 4 17, 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4 10 ), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing — one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance — before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other formsof courageor audacity, (i. ) From 
the audacity which defies all authority, which fears 

* The passage He 12 I82) powerfully presents the contrast be- 
tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to God, 
though the actual word ‘ boldness * does not occur. I 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3 21 ) ; it leads away from 
God. It is u religious and immoral in its tendency 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boldness 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin, He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of approach to Goa has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk; it has ‘full 
assurance.’ 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out aU fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8 s2 ). Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see COURAGE. 

Literature. — The lexx. s. vv. trapprjcrta, and irapp7jmi?«ow‘ I 


Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John , 
also art. Access in the present work and in HDB. 

D. Russell Scott. 

BOMBAY.— The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Amba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stoo 
on the Bite now occupied by the Esplanade a 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendl Bazar in ti 
native city, where she stiH receives the ouering 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as_ now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of dis 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, 
lat. 13° 53' to 28° 29' N., and includes an area 01 
188,745 square miles, and a total population 01 
25 424 235. 

The’ religious conditions of a great Indian pro 
vince have been discussed in some detai , 
case of Bengal (wh. see); and separate 
dealing with the more important division , 
places, and castes in the Bombay Pr , 
illustrate so many phases of the local r g> 

* irappijo'ia is used of the boldness which the Apostles ^h 0 ^ 
in bearing and speech (Ac 4»); 
qaently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the go«p« 
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beliefs that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, Amarnath, Baroda, 
DwArka, Elfjphanta, Ellora, Girnar, Goda- 
vari, Gokarn, Kistna, Narbada, Palitana, 
SomNath ; and, for castes and tribes, BairagI, 
B ANGARA, Baits, Dravidian'S (North), Mahar, 
Rajput, RAMOSHI, YogI). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive, 
i. Environment and its influence upon religion. 

In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 

than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely differ- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(а) Sind. — Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of tne Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons — a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation — ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Epkthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalmans. 

(б) Cutcli, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. — Farther 
east come Cutcli (Kachchli), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Rann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and TaptI — the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap RudradSman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.d. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley ( Census Rep. 1901, i. 514), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) The Konkans. — The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
R.c. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
"Jjphrates valley certainly started not later than 
7o0_b.c., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached Koliiba in the 6th cent. a.d. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the ThSna district 
in a.d. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantsenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see Bhakti-MArga). 

(i d ) The Deccan. — In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dakshina, ‘ that on the right hand,’ ‘ southern ’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Maha- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(Marathfijpeople. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rfikshasa), 
in other words, the non-Arvan tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 

? redominant element in the present population, 
n the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly laces of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
reservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
ue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hinduism; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par- 
cm deorum cultor et infrequens, cares little for 
the Brahman, whom ‘ the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions ' (Baines, 
Census Rep. 18SI, i. 128). The Mariettas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘ who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem ; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
character’ (Grant Duff, Hist, of the Mahrattas , 5). 
SivajI, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
pursued the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
highest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modem Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the ‘India’ of Pantenus was 
really S. Arabia (PUB 3 xiv. 627) ; cf. Servius, ad Georg, ii. 116 : 
‘sed Indiana omnem plagnm Aethiopiae accipiamus,’ and see 
Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschxchten and Aposiellehenden, II. 
ii. 63-65, 132-135 ; iloiier, Lehrb. der Eirchengcsch. i. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianit} entered 
India before 200; cf. Lassen, Jnd. AUerthumskunde, ii. a 
1118-1128; Aiken, The Dhamma of Golama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 288-297; Hopkins, India Old 
and New, 140 f , 167; Bergh tan Eysinga, Ind. Invloeden op 
oude Chnstclijke Terhalen, 118-120. 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hindu State in the Peninsula ; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which lias 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, and in particular the modern deification 
and cult of Sivaji, can be clearly traced. Next to 
the Kusinlri, the Marhata Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T. G. 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, 1897, Reminiscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894), 

2. Lingayats. — The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhata, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, which will form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, and have long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanical Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to bo coeval, and are attempting 
to anply the fourfold caste organization of Manu 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Rep. 
1901, i. 387). 

3. Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
— The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brfihmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
bind delta and Gujav.lt on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
cither by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti. 
The advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. B.c. ; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by b.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
(BG i. nt. ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Iiindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
•culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occujiation 
•of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non- Aryan races retained their influence 
•over the minus of the people. The early Tamil 
'literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
.familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4. Buddhism. — The extension of Buddhism into 
-the region south of the Vindhyan range was the 
work of Aioka (c. B.c. 272-231 ; see ASokA). Two 
•copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
-the W. coast ; one, fragmentary, at Sopfira or 


Surparaka in the Thfina District, N. of Bombav- 
the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hill’ 
E. of the town of Junugarh in Kathiawar (Smitl/ 
Asolca, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Rock edicts in the Chitaldriig District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Rice, Mysore 2 , ii. 4091 
The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 

of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples oi 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance. B 


When their story Is carefully examined, It appears that tiier 
are spread pretty evenly over rnoro than a thousand j cars of 
the darkest, though most Interesting, period of Indian history • 
and throw a light upon It as great or greater than can 6a 
derived from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the m08t vivid Illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India In the early centuries of our era and before It. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how Its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently camo to bo superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop* 
ment of tno revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other modo of illustration now available’ 
(Fergueson-Burgess, Cave Temples, ICC). 


More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the \V. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch., 1879, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 
articles (see Ajanta, KaNiieri, Elboba, Nasik); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
whole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bnd- 
dbist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents tlie Hinayana sciiool, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This, includes the 
caves at Junagarli and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.c. 250 to the Christian era; those 
of tlie Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.c. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those B. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghftts, dated 
between B.C. 250 and A.D. 100; those at Junna , 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajan 
(wli. sec) group, which are of various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and including examp les 
the Mahayfina, or later school, as late as the / 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kanhen (wh. ece) 
near Bombay, between B.C, 100 and^ A.D. • 
The second group, that oi the Mahayana 8 ’ 

extends from the 4th nearly to the 8th cent. ••> 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later P 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testim 7 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste 0 
rulers, nobility, and merchant P nn ^ es A J„^°I nn 
vided funds for their excavation and Jecoratio • 
Their endowments must have supporte Ja B 
number of monks, The Buddhist Pjg™jJ a a 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 39 ' . g* , 
lively account of the monastery at Ka » 
describes the magnificence of the fes _ - . ^y 

tions, the beauty of the relic-slmma, , the > 
illuminations, the rich endowrojwts o 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 278). H 
a late/ pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 £ 

(probably Nasik) of the great king PolakeSm 
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who came to the throne about a.d. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments { sahqharama ), 
containing about 6000 monies (Beal, Si-yu-ki, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wli. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests ( dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there ’ 
(ib. ii. 223)— a metaphor possiblj- referring to the 
hostility to the faith which was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Bashtrakiita period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406'). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism, — The history of the rise of Jainism 
—a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from the same causes that gave birth to, Bud- 
dhism — is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes : the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals ( pinjrapol ) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Marwari Banyas of Marwar in 
Bajgutana, who are generally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dliarwar districts of the Karnata or 
S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Bajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abu (wli. 
see) and Palitana (wli. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the .State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Bice 
(some of Ins conclusions have been disputed by 
Hultzsch), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Linga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of Kumarila and Sankara- 
ehiiiya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent, the Vaisnava sectarianism gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
Bamanujiicharya, dealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
baiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
i\ 0y 6 . °“ th e Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, lea to the final decay of Jainism 
os a leading faith in this region, while the later 

f r ™ s of Vaisnavism absorbed all that remained 
oi liiMliism (Bice, Mysore 2 , i. 459 f.). 

0. Development of Brahmanism. — It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived from 
Saivism, and in the great cave at Badann a 
Vaisnava temple of the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahnmnical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess (Cave Temples, 399 f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Bashtrakiita king Krishna 
(Krsna) 1. about A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; Smith, 
Early Hist. 2 386 f.). The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 49011'.). 

7. Modern Hinduism. — At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78*4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hindus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism : a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by ■which purification from tabu and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled — these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 
Saivas or Smartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 
Sankaraclmrya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions ; while the Vaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Kamanuja, Valiabhacharya, Madha- 
vacliarya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
million. In addition to these, affiliated to the 
Saivas, come the Lingayats, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the accuracy of 
the returns ; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the Valiabhacharya sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Krsna) is the chief object 
of worship. The imniorality’of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajas, 1865). 
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8. Jains, — Jains, who number 535,950 (2T per 
cent, of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digambaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors (gurus) ; Svetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their images; and Dhundhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen moutn-band to prevent possible injury to 
animal life. In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the Svetiimbaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9. Animists. — As has been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0*4 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koll, Bhll, Varli, Thalcur, Dubfa, and 
ICathkarl. They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Pfirkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Khandesh. A full account of the Bhll 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

10. Muhammadans. — Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17 ‘9 per cent, 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohorfis or Boliras, see Sects (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khwajah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the 11th’ cent.’ A.i>. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab, hasshashm, ‘eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating'hemp drug’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘ The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule 1 , i. 132 IT. ; EBr B ii. 72211. ; 
art. Assassins). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, who commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi'ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohoras and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 3611'.). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of Mirza 
Gliulam 'All of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Panjab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jihad, or war against the infidel ; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill and peace upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
Census Rep. i. 69 ; Rose, Census Rep. Panjab, i, 
143). 

11. Jews. — The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘white ’ and a ‘black’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent, of our era. Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The) ‘ white’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


‘black’ section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banu-lsrall, ‘children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahudi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty’ {El Shaddai) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch {EG xi. 85 f., 
xiii. 273 f.). See art. Bene-Israel. 

12. Christians.— Christians number 204,961 (Ml 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several groups. The most numerous are the 
Homan Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from Goa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connubium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow* the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

‘In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes givo evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
fnith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description nnd those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both hear Portuguese 
names, nnd are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts (Baines, 
Census hep. i. 61). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655 — not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith iB the avork of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers betw*een the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, til 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruite 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orp 1 
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Litf.ratube. — The best authorities are Sir J- 
Bombay Gazetteer, 27 vois. (1673-1001), of which the mw useim 
ire those dealing with the general history (vol- i.p • s. 1 . 1 &aA 
ihose describing the population of wFm’ew, 1802 ; 

,he Census Reports : J. A. Barnes, 1882 , W.W. ,, t | on . 

- - - " — “ The following also deserve attemiou- 



i. J. Gunthorpe, Roles on the tnminai v (1876); 

Presidency (18S2) ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Smd ^ 

r. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1818, , 2nd ed. y r g V ; nu of 
Forbes, Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the rrm ^ 
roozerat 2 (1878); Dosabhai Framji Karaka u 

” arsis (1881); [Karsandas Muhi], History of the W ^ 
Maharajas (1865). For the political hi?!oo, see v. n f 
farly History of India" (ISOS); J. Grant Duff, 

\lahrattas 3 (1873). For the religious archrWlure.hr e 
ion and J. Burgess, Tlie Cave H * 

lumerous memoirs by the latter 'fnterln Survey 

'onsens 
f IF. In 

mperial Series, numbered "3' j'Vhe owe, „«» — , 

xtending to 1905, have practically an( j 0 ther Cities of 

uch as Sir T. t. Hope, Sural, Rharoch^naom^ ^ 
lujarat (I860); J. Fergusson and V marwarandMysort 
Architecture at heejapoor ; ^rc6i(cc(urs in Z>/mn« Mi3he< j lB 

1800). Among the early travellers, the foiim sing^i dstes 
he Hakluyt Society series, may be referred to V" 
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those of publication, not of the voyages) : D. Barbosa, Coast* 
o/S. Africa and Malabar in ISlh cent. (I860) ; P. della Valle, 
Travels in India (18921 ; J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1885); India in the XV th Cent. (1857); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90) ; L. Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are : J. O vington, Voyage to Suratt (1696) ; 
J Fryer, Sew Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 

W. Crooke. 

BON CHOS.— See Tibet. 

BONES. — It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ’ (Huxley, Physiology*, p. 307). ‘ At a 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance ’ ( ib . p. 557). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process' (ib. p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for ' soul ’ and 
‘bone’etymologicallyconnected among the Iroquois 
(esken, ‘bone,’ atisken, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 
(yani, ‘bone,’ iyune, ‘ soul ’) (Arnett in Amer. J our. 
Psychol. 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
ivith the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the guosi-conscious- 
ness diffused through them and the whole body 
(e.y. Job 4“, Jer 23 9 , Ps 35 10 ). The stoiy of Eve’s 
origin, and the phrase ‘bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; * the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be renewed by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Bel., 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150 f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

Funeral customs in general usually yiela illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afforded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen b , pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones, f The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to be present, is wrapped up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. * When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the bone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, goes hack to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

, * Tungusian word for ■ family ’ ia sbk= ■ bones ' (Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, ii. 32). 

mi- m ?? African method of obtaining the bonea rapidly, see 
v sshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 26S : ‘ The chief who falla in 

e j Shtly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 
. a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 

re taken out and deposited in a chest.’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation ’ (ib. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performed in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘ With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a hag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title 1 Crasher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,* we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
( q.v .) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widow's, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles ’ (Frazer, 
<72? 2 iii. 227 n. s ).f The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
Japanese, alter taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkobo (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead’ (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Hoivitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached human bones to the parts of the body 
affected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Bose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as following the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13 31 ) show’s tlie same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Bel. Sem. 1 , 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that 1 when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as cliarms, we must think: 
rimarily of the bones of sacrifices’ (p. 382). Such 
ones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of hones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 

* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Eel. p. 602); 
of. Am 21. 

t Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead (CF, pp. 91 - 
95, 100 f.), doubtless because, as MacCulloch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may havo seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.* While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly aefleient, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine ; cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the os sacrum) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire pereon to life. As early as the palaeolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment— a usage still observed by the Alfurua 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Lts Religions de la Gaule avant le 
Christianisme, 1907, pp. 49-61, 63 f.). 
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of Lueilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s hone before partaking of the Eucharist 
(cf. DCB, s.v. ‘Lueilla’). Newman quotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of the bodies of martyrs : ‘ And though 
each body he divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about ’ ( Development of Chr. Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may he accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed hones 
of their respective heroes (Rohde, Psyche, i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. * Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are nibbed with the ashes of a red dog’s hones ’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the hones of animals slain in 
the chase must he carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
(72? 3 ii. 415 f. ). Sometimes the souf of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
hones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (ib. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to hones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule with savages not to let 
women handle the hones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions ’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii. , where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at puberty 
carrying hone implements, with which to scratch 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose {ib. p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which hones 
figure may he mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘hone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeat’s Diet, 
s.v. ), the practice of fastening the hone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen b , p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
hone as a token, noticed by Doughty {Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

Ltteratdrk. — T his has been given in the article. See also 
under art. Psychology. H. WlIEELEK ROBINSON. 

BONFIRE.— See Fire. 

BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii). — See Perfecti. 

BOOK OF LIFE. — The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

I. The books (tablets) of wisdom. — (1) Baby- 
lonia. — According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in seons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous mon, Mummu 
(Damascius : Mov/us— yo-t/rds kSct/xos ; cf. bit mummu, 

* the house of wisdom ’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]) ; in the 
present aeon he is called ‘Lord of Water’ {i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wisdom ’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods ’ 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ {zer amMti 
seed of the human race’), who, as the ‘sagacious 
one (Atrahasis), receives from his creator wisdom 
hut not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is ‘ the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers 
priests, of Kalft-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters’ 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text {Cuneiform Texts 
xv. 50) speaks of the &>r«(=Heb. isp, ‘book’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
the wisdom of the priests, e.g. the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth ’ which was acquired by En- 
raeduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon; the ‘secret of Ea’ and the ‘word 
from the ocean ’ are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 


tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 793). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the x a *-& alK n apxcuoAoyi'a of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 
( Fraarn ., ed. Lenormant, No. 1 from Alexander Polyhistor= 
FUG, ed. Midler, ii. |496, frag. 1, S; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, IS f.). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iii. 677 ff., as follows : 

‘ It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldea were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there came forth from the Erythraean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Oannes. Its body was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, nnd it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the sciences (pa%ta ror), and sundry arts ; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws nnd the measuring of land; 
it instructed them in the sowing nnd the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs (Wpu ow). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since thnt time. At sunBet the creature sank 
once more in the Bea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythraean Sea, a! 
is added by Syncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also wrote a book (Aoyov) dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind. 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things m 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, i.e. the ‘book-city.’ After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the writings 
from Sippar, ancl at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. . . 

(2) Egypt.— The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom inscribed in books is found general y 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine w - 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was 1 noth ( • 

responding to the Bab. Nabu [ = Nebo], the D 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and 1 
he who conferred the arts of speech and wr g 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of T hot • 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a disooi ery 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribe 
‘ in the very handwriting of the god du # ■ Jj (er 
reign of King Menkara (Brugsch, Bel. derAgyP > 
20 f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Ben- 
d. Wissensch. [1903] 602 ff.}, contammg a predict^ 
of a time of blessing and a time of , c Ff e ’ J^ Df r of 
the latter will be ushered in by the ope o 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary.’ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘scribes of the book of God.’ 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Raineses rv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple E-ti-la, ‘ the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside RS and Osiris for the pur- 
pose of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Egyptian Religion , p. 80 ; A. Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe im den altcn Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 

E olitical economy, of the sciences and the arts, 
lenient of Alexandria enumerates forty -two 
‘ Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystical 
cosmography; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugsch (op. cit. 449 f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia. — The books or the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Haug, 
Avesta means * knowledge,’ i.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed ‘the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Voliu Mano (i.e. logos , 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it toZarathushtra, who diffused the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gdthd, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendidad II., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gdthd, Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gdthd, Yasna xlviii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
possessing the power of Voliu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India. — The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘ knowledge ’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten psis, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (Mdnava 
DharmaSdstra ) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (q.v.) given in 
the Mahdbhdrata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

J5) China. — The State-religion of Confucius, as 
oom - i le< ^ ^7 the Han dynasty (B.C. 206-A.D. 
-'~u) is based upon nine canonical works (five king, 
°f, . webs’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘books’), m 
wmch the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of ICung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islam . — In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ Seal of the Prophets ’ (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
prevalent among the sects looks to the coming 
Mahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘ the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2 . The book of destinies. — In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. 'olam, ‘ mon ’ ; Talmudic 'oldm, ‘ world ’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is Sitir Sami, Sitirtu Same, 
‘ the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca ( FHG i. 610), Berosus 
says that in Cbaldrean science * all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.’ Cf. Job 38 s3 ‘Knowest thou the hukkOth 
of the heavens ? ’ : the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth ? ’ See also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4 ; ‘ The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God ... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds’; cf. xvi. 16 : ‘For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e.g., 
Mo'ed Qdton, 28a, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and live planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 

reters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 

ook of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
* correspondences ’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 

Cf. H. Winckler, Forschungen, iii. 193. In Arabic the con- 
stellations lying outside the zodiac are called layaniyyM, 
layan meaning a ' commentary * on the margin oi a book. 
According to Qur’Sn xv. 6ff. the mysteries of the Divine will 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the * interpreters ’ (epygrut), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reproduces the * Chaidaean doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower F-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify 'House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case may apply to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der babylomschen Astronomie’ (Im 
Kampf um den Alten Orient, iii. 2 ). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup Sim At i, ‘ tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘ the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘ the life of men ’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which has uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
presses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
lack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require state interference ; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic J ournal , vol. i. ‘ The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes’). When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the United States ; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal ; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 

Literature.— G. L. Bolen, Getting a Living, 1003, ch. ix, ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1003, ch. xxxiii. ; U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission Report, xvii. ; W. M'Donald, in Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, i. (1000) 333; P. Marshall, ib. i. 435; J. 
Kelleher, ib. ii. (1907) 72 ; T. Slater, ib. ii. 242. 

John Davidson. 

BOYS’ BRIGADES. — Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. Rope’s purpose was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut. -Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In I8S3 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 190S there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides, Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
cf habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


.The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization 
Lieut.-General Caden Powell, C.B., is its founder' 
Its beginning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out 
acted as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training 
But it is ‘peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. E, 
Seton. Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially among 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in and 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the.movement is elastic. When a ‘ patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : ‘ to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub-title is ‘ A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be clean and kind .in language and 
in habits. Clubrooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, bnt without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views, on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Paton, D.D., Nottingham. 

The answer of tho promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the. Club 
direction ; and that what there is of it is in 
defence, not defiance.’ 

Literature. — The Boys' Brigade Manual, Glasgow,. 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909; Boys lAjt- 
Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 

BRAHMA.— See Brahmanism, p. 810. 

BRAHMAN. — The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search at e 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of it 

teaching. The loftiest conception of Brabmanspecu- 

lation is there set forth, and. handed down n 
generation to generation. It is, however, only 
climax of a long intellectual development, tne 
ginning of which may he traced in the Rig' _ • 

the most ancient poetry of early India. And to 
religious and philosophical history of that co ^ 
the word brahman possesses at least an q 
significance with that of the term \iryos for u 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Ko 5 > 
the religious development of India during J 

centuries. . . , „„ n f 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning 
the word ; for as early as the Rigveda PP . 
endowed with various meanings, and a 

identified precisely with any of our con p 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘ the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the sonl, and reaches fortli to the gods,’ or in 
general, ‘every [dons utterance in the service of 
God’; or in that of Dcnssen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Hang’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘devotion’ or ‘prayer’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman, and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman, from which brdhmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early ns the 
time of the ltigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
{brahman), it is neuter; oxytone, t.c. with an 
accented ultima (brahmdn), it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brahman. "With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘prayer,’ but ‘magic’ ; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘ magic,’ ‘ witchcraft,’ Osthoff lias 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish bricht, ‘magic,’ ‘magical spell,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘formula,’ ‘fixed mode of expression.’ 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,’ is 
akin; and thus the Indian brdhmnn, or the Celtic 
bricht , may bo the 4 ceremonially conceived ’ word 
on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
reouisite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root brh, ‘ to speak,’ earlier writers referred to 
the root bj'h, ‘ to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman witli the 
Iranian baresma (sec Baksom). But, ns Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root barh on the European 
side exhibit an l (c.g. Prussian po-balso), and 
brahman, if derived from barh, could not be related 
to bragr. 

Hang has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning": (n) food, food-offering; (b) the chant of 
the Sanaa singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra; (d) duly completed ceremonies; (c) the 
chant aud sacrificial gift together ; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hair priest; (£?) great. The first of 
these interpretations is nob confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brahman 
occurs, and must be abandoned ns erroneous; while 
in favour of the others various arguments nmy be 
advnnced. 

As early as the ltigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a. ^possession common to all men, but ns the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and" priests. Rather it is to gods,* and 
to the chanters and gsis of the ritual t that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘ hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
R originates from the seat of the r ta ,t springs 
fortji at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited,!! at the savatta 

'xtsTc.tla, 15:gr, 1. ST. 4 ; Irdtann l.-rn'Ai I'cnmoA, lll£V. i. 10J. 

«s;x.ei.7, tic. 

J user. 1 . 165. 14, ITT. 5 ; yU. 22. 0, 23. 2, SI. 11 ; x. SO. 10, etc. 

. pra IraKmailu rai.indti rtasva, Kiev. viL SO. I. 

«vm.C3.p. ‘ |vi.23.5. 


rite at the sacrifice, hearing the name hpia- 
brahman ,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle;! Soma is its guardian. 7 linng 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious [tower which 
can he called forth by various ceremonies,’ nnd in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahmnl.-rt is contrasted with 
the brahmadvij, who lias only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman .§ It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as ltigv. viii. 3. 9: tat tvd garni suvirgam tad 
brahma purvnehittage, ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for tlmt brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand ’ ; ii. 2. 10: brahmand vd 
chilaycmd jandh nli, 31. 7; vi. 75. 19, etc. It is 
exalted over rack, ‘speech,’ which reaches ns far 
as the 6niAm«».|l 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brahman denotes the hymns, religions 
formula:, or chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in (lie particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
brahman aro numerous : arch, ‘ to praise ’ ; fr, ‘ to 
incite,’ ‘raise’; tal;$, ‘to cut’; hj, ‘to make’; 
jin v, ‘ to incite ’ ; pra bhar, ‘ to deliver’ ; ltd gam, 

1 to raise’ ; yuj, ' to yoke ’ ; iarits, ‘ to recite’ ; stu, 
* to praise’ ; ha, 1 to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand IrAhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with vhthn, gir, dhi, mati, inanman, stoma, and 
other words. 1 1 is said in ltigv. vii. <13. 1, that ‘ the 
unequal brdhmdiii of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree.’ 

But even if brdhman should be found to he a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
products of the mental life, its application is 
from early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Saiiiliitfi says tlmt the hymns and the texts 
are limited, lmt the brdhmun has no limits ;Ti and 
it is therefore intelligible how, ns early ns the 
Upani=ads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The breihman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which lmve gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all tilings have their issue and their end. 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘lord of brdhmnn,' the 
god Bfltaspaii or Brahmanaspnti. In opposition 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modem authorities, following Roth and 
Hang, prefer to rcgnrd him ns a pure abstraction. 
In liaug’s belief, Brhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology’; Oldenberg describes 
him as ‘ the domestic priest ( purohita ) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter lias the power and Junction of 
influencing the course of events by prayer anti 
magical incantation.’ ** Pisehel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
urohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
y his side his brahmdn-purohila, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art. ft These views, to 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, me 

♦ i. 47. 2; viL 22. 9, 2 £>. 2, 43. 1, 7a 6. 

t L 129. 4, 152. 6,7; viii. 37. I. 

J H. 52. a { Yi. 52, 2. 

! pared Irahma fdrali r ai, x- 114. S. 

5! Tiitt. SxiUh. vIL 3. L 4. ♦* HrK^iem del Veda, p. 6® 

1 1 cur. Get. Ana, ISM, p. 42011. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Kigveda, — brhaspatith 
saaane sadayadhvam . . . dama a didivaihsam hira- 
nyavarnam sapema* — which treats unmistakably 
of the establishment of a sacrificial fire on the 
hearth ; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Kigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brliaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Brahmdn sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brliaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purohita, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Brliaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Surya corresponds to 
the Ksatra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in Rigv. x. 90. 13 that ‘ the moon is born 
from the manas ,’ and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, where adicco 
corresponds to the samnaddho Jchattiyo, and can- 
dima to the jhayl brahmano, and similarly in 
Kaghuvaihda, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno- 
graphy points to * the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ t it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Haug’s view that Brhaspati 
was ‘a precursor of the god Ganeda’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just as the name of the Aivins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly brahman, the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, bears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter brdhman, is brought 
into close connexion with vach.§ As early as the 
Kigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are we to understand bv brahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgatr. || In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr. IT With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Kigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the liotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahmdn of the later ritual, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the magician also is older than 

* Rigv. v. 43. is. 

f Cf. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, Index, s.v. *Mond.' 

j Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, p. 72. 

J brahmayam vdchah paramam vyoma, Rigr. 1. 184. 85. 

g Rigv- ii. 1. 2 ; iv. 9. 3 ; vii. 7. 5, 33. 11 ; and esp. x. 71. 11. 

II Rigv. vii. 7. 6. 


the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its association with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. * There 
is no doubt,’ writes V. Henry {La Magic , p. 37) 

* that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine- man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Bralunaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself : it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the liotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the. primitive magical rules of the brahmdn, the 
ancient pvjari of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as * physician of the sacrifice,’ * lingering 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good all 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgatr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even required that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas.f His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice, t near to the southern fire 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 


and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the pujarl ; 
and it was only gradually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher iiterary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a liotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held by preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasisthas, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in tlie Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Sarfih. iii. 5. 2. 1 ff., that the Vasisthas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formula; 
which were essential for the performance of the 
duty.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 
god Vanina, who is closely associated with the 
brdhman, II more numerous hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasisthas in their mandala than oy 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
brdhman is emphasized by the hymn Rigv. vii. > 
while in iii. 53. 12 the Visvamitras praise their 
brdhman as protecting the Bharatas. Bloom 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans c 
to put forward their especial claim to the pmce. 

We recur now to the abstract form of tin e y • 
The attempt to find a unity behind the muic 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its PP ‘ 
ance as early as the hymns of the Rigy > 
is there linked with the na,mes of Prajapati, 
vakarman, and Purusa. It is first in the P 


* Altar. Brahm. v. 34. . Ytelca. 1. 8. 

i brahmil sarvavidyab sarvaTh teditum arha > 

t See Caland, Wiener ZeitschW f. 

§ Weber, Jnd. Studien, x. 34 ; Hillebrandt, Yea. 

° 62 . 111 . 

ii brahma kpwti varunahj R’ffV- S, 105, 15- « $4. 

-ff Gnmdriss der Indo-Arlsehen Philologie, 11 . a- It 
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BrShraana that we find the neuter brdhinan ex- 
alted to the position of the supremo principle 
which is the moving force behind the gods. * The 
thirty-three gods,’ it is said in Satap. Brfihm. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Bfhaspati as Purohita, but 
Bj-haspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.’ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see Breath), and at j 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which lias been 
preserved only in fragments, the epithet of * born 
first in the east’ is applied to him, and ho is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures ( prathamaja ), not yet 
‘self-existent’ ( svayambhtt ). Wo recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the Iiigvcda in 
passages like iontap. Brfihm. x. 2. 4. 0, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds : ' tlio Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, pc is one syllable, vajus two 
syllables, siiman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Briihmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajfipati, as 'Brahma Svaynmbhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind (manas) 
which creates Prajfipati originates ‘ from the non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of tho Satap. 
Brfihm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of tho supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe : ' Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * 

This thought was taken up by tho Upani^ads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedfinta system devoted to the Brah- 
mavidya, has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught tho unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 


By the side of the all-comprehending Brahman, which In Its 
philosophically refined and abstract form became the central 
point of Indian thought, later times conceived ol a personal 
Divine creator Brahmil. At the present day he appears to be a 
god of very' aecondary or theoretical Importance, and plays no 
part In the popular life. Crooko points out that only one 
temple, that In Puskara, la sacred to him. Ills imago has 
four faces, f and he holds a drinking-vessel In his hand ; he Is 
usually represented also with four arras. Ills wife la Sarosvati, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhman and r tick. 
But though his personality Is now obscured behind tho more 
vividly conceived Visnu and Siva, tho form of Brahmil Is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mah&bhfirata, as 
Boltzmann shows, in Its later as well as In Its earlier portions. 
Brahmil is omniscient: he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him In perplexity. He U creator, sustalner, and destroyer 
orthe universe, which Is by him continually produced anew, 
from him proceed tho castes, the regular orders J and lie Is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there ore not wonting 
passages which subordinate him to Vi$nu or Siva. He Is a 
popular figure also In tho P4II texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha In order to move him not to withhold from 
Jh® world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
letters entrance Into NlrvUna with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. Wc meet, 
however, not seldom with moro serious traits, which afford ovi- 
aent proof of his connexion with tho conception of the Brfih- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated ; and little therefore on the subject can here be 
advanced. In the ICevoddhosutta of the Digha Nlklya, J Brahma 
is referred to as ' the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 


I §»top. Brahm. xi. 2. 8, 
t Digh. Nik. xL 0. 7. 


t Brhatsadihitfi, f 68. 


and future,* etc., and he Is described as the one who can nnswer 
tho question as to the ultimate fate of tho four elements. 
Brahmil draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He Is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him ns 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the TathSgato ; but in other passages, as in the Brnhrnajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinumadhammo brahma to the 
Br.Vhmanlcal conception is Btill more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which Its wealth of fancy lias thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 

Litkratorx.— M. Bloomfield/The A tharvavedn,’ In Grundriss 
d. Indo-Arischen Philologie u. AUertumskunde, 11. 1 B., Strass- 
burg, 3809; P. Deussen, AUgemcinc Geschichte d. Philosophic, 
1. 1, Leipzig, 1694, p. 240 ff., 1. 2, Leipzig-, 1899, and Eng. transla- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1908; J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary af 
Hindu Mythology and Religion, London, 1870 -, K. Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, II., Stuttgart, 1897, p. 14311. ; M. Haugr, 

1 Die ursprunglichc Bedeutung des Wortes Brahman,* In Rcrichte 
dcr Akademtc, Munich, 1808, Rrahma u. die Rrahmancn, 
Munich, 1871; A. Holtzmann, ‘Brahman im MahibhSrata,’ 
ZDMG, vol. xxxvlll., Leipzig, 1884, p. 107 ff. ; A. Ludwig, Dcr 
Rigvcda, Prague, 1883, 111. 209 ff.; H. Oldenberg, Religion dec 
Veda, Berlin, 1894, passim ; R. Pischel, GGA, No. 0 [1894), 

f >. 419(1.; H. OsthofF, * Allcrhand Zauber etymologlBch be- 
euchtct,’ In Bezzenberger*8 Bcitriige, vol. xxiv., Gottingen, 
1899, p. 118 ff.; R. Roth, ‘Brahma und tile Brahmanen,’ ZDMG 
I., Leipzig, 1840, p. COff. ; O. Strauss, Rrhaspati im Veda, 
Leipzig, 1905 ; W. Ward, Ilislonj, Literature, and. Religion of 
the Hindoos, London, 1811, vol. 11. p. 29; A. Barth, Religions 
of India, 8rd ed., London, 1891, pp. 38, 4311., 81; F. Max 
MilUer, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd cd., 
London, 1800, pp. 408IT., 47611., and Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, London, 1899, p. C3 ff. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.— I. DEFINITION AND DIVI- 
SIONS. — Tlio word ‘ Brahmanism ’ seems originally 
to have been used, and popularly still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma as their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is founded upon a mis- 
conception. Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment as tho supreme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Br&hmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Briihnianism is tho acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. Tlio earlier 
one is tho religion taught in the Brahmanas (the 
ritualistic hooks forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) *, it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. Tho later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and aro only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of tho Brahmanas ; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upctnisads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities,— 
changed, however, in character, — partly deities of 

S ost- vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 
rfihmanism there is an important non-Vedio 
clement, which, however, cannot be said to he 
non-Brfihmanical ; . for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
BrnhmanB and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This clement may he called ' Hinduistic.’ 
\Vhen it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism — 
by which term it lias become customary to denote 
the modern phase of the religious development of 
India. 

Tile religion of the Brahmanas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurvcda Samhita , and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion (q.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so for as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 
• Digh. Nik. i. 2. 8, p. 13. 
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Brahmanism. The Brahmanas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedic theologians, the Mimaiiisakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(lcarman). The Mlmaihsakas are the representa- 
tives of the Karma-marga (‘way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to he realized by works, i.e. by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brahmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Brahmana. But this does not apply to the last 
chapters_of, or appendixes to, some Brahmanas 
called Aranyakas, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called Upanifads, 
which are the latest works of Vedic literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice ; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the Jhana-marga 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the summum bonum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-mdrga (q.v.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

II. Religious and philosophical ideas.— 
i. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compared 
with which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
speaking, to that exclusive class only ; it was not 
the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, in theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god until the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brahmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency — sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
•notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
•of the Aitareya Brahmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f. : I 


The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining newer 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as mS. 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who know, 
its proper application and has it duly performed, is in H 
looked upon as the real master of the world ; for any desire h. 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be eratified • 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it The 
yajSla (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other or . 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven • or as » 
personage, endowed with all the characteristics of a human 
body. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Traividya, i e the 
three-fold sacred science (the Rib verses, the Sclmans, or chants 
and the Yajus, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfla exists as an invisible 
thing at all times ; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend 
when unrolled, from the Ahavaniya, or sacrificial fire, into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrificer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is "to spread the sacrifice ” ; this means that the inv&ibU 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set m motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses nnd words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented as a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its Beveral parts Bhould 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rupa, i.e. form. The proper 
form is obtained, when the mantrat which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for BDveral or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prdyaichitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering.’ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods could 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high position they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
effect on the development of Indian religion m 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 

(The religion of the period of the Kigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it haa 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gous 
to that particular one whom he was for the 
time invoking. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Mull 
‘henotheism’ or ‘ kathenotheism. It is o onceiv- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have lea 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form ot re- 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brahmana period the priests cared less to exal 
the personal gods than to emphasize the m 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. ine co 
ception of the Deity as embodied in fc “® * 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic p P 
tion of the priests ; and the degradation of ° 
was consummated by the superstition of 2 f 

But the same cause which diminished the digP'tv 
the ancient gods gave rise to a 
as Controller and Lord ofman and gacr ifice 
The constant occupation of the priests mtta sacnn 

and the symbolical interpretation of the meamag 

of the rites and ceremonies produced 
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described by Hang, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
anti such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement appears in full vigour in the A ranyakas 
and Upanisads ; in these works we behold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
the search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. 

During the Brahmana period the theologians 
liad always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is impossible 'ja sketch, even in outline, these attempts, 
which frequently contradict one another ; but it may be re- 
marked that the seriit of cosmical or physical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and afterwards 
placed in pa>»ilelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following': body=carth, speech = fire 
(aani), eye=sun (aditya), breath (i.e. the principle of life, 
prapa)=wind (f'di/tr), ear=quarters of the heavens, mind =. 
moon, etc. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime. Before the end of these speculations was definitely 
reached, ' breath ’ was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
series, while the same position in the cosmical series was 
occupied sometimes by 'wind,' sometimes by ‘ space.’ 

2. But speculation did not rest satisfied with such 
results ; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of — the Real (sat), 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Blessed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(q.v.), which originally may have meant ‘prayer’ 
{but Bee above, p. 797“, near top], but already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 378 ff.) it denotes the 
primitive deity, who is identified with the Supreme 
God,. the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute ; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and from which it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined ; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must he 
denied of Brahman, which therefore can be described 
only by negations ( neti neti, ‘ no no ’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmical 
and physical powers — its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step until another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to be designated as 
Stman (q.v. ). Atman originally meant * body ’ or 
' person. Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the principle which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul. Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosmical 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
veloped speculation of the Upanisads. Brahman 
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is declared to he the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate ; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within; 
hence it is called antaryamin (‘controller from 
within ’). Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to be different from ou rdtjnan. The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atman ; but it may be doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the atman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of opinion among the interpreters of the 
Upanisads — the Aupanisadas or Vedantins. 

These philosophers endeavoured to deduce from the Upanisads 
their true teachings, and to 6how that they formed a Belt-con- 
sistent system. The older view seems to have been that followed 
by KfimSnuia, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the body. The y ounger view ex- 
pounded by Sankara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers ; it maintains that Brahman alone is real 
and everything else is an illusion ( mdya ), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completely merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce pass- 
ages in their favour from the Upanisads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the Upanisads held 
various opinions on the points which form the basis of the 
different schools of Vedanta. 

However this may be, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and un-moral God mysteriously iden- 
tical with our Self. This new idea of a panthe- 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
popular notions of the Divine nature as represented 
by the old Yedic gods. Brahman, in. particular, is 
outside the category of good and had ; it is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression in the 
Upanisads, was not restricted to a school of philosophers, 
though one great sage, TSjfiavalkya, had a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of Brahman. Nor were these 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or BriihmanB: 
for kiDgs are mentioned who ' knew the Brahman ’ and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot bo 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life in Indin during 
the period of the Upanisads ; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of BrShmanical 
religion, for ‘Brahmaisni,’ if we may adopt this term to denote 
the theosophical ideas taught in the Upanisads, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. 

3. Another factor which greatly influenced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
(q.v.). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chiefly with sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, especially 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have al- 
ways formed a numerous class in India. In sacrifice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one ; hut a religious man will 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of tapas 
and practised from time immemorial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peoples. 
Already in the Rig Veda (x. 136) ascetics (munis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Brdhmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of h-amanas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as their 
rivals (cf. Pataujali, ad Panini, ii. 412. 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, when the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods were the following : silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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regulation of the breathing, self-mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga (q.v.), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a gocf and to induce him to grant the 
boon he solicited ( varada ), or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
a saint. It deserves to be noted that in tiie Epics 
the Jtsis of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their offering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Brahmaiias. 

_ This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four uSramas (q.v.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the brahmachCtrin, or disciple, who learns 
the Veda ; the second, that of the gpliastlia, or 
married householder ; the third, that of the vdna- 

f irastha, or old man, who retires to the woods and 
ives there the life of a hermit ; the last, that of 
the bhilctni (ynti, sannydsin), or religious mendicant. 
Now the bhilcsu is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of the Brahmanas, * religious ’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Aranyakas (q.v.), which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brah- 
manas. In later times, however, the dirama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
airama, of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the diramas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hathayoga, is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rajayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoga, dhydna (‘contemplation’) 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
practices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 
By dhydna is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasvati lays it 
down in his Tatlvdrthddhigama Siitra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhydna the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhydna was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sdiikhy a of Kapila — a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded as a Smpti — a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdhkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upanisads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahdbhurata and the 
Purdnas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brfihmamcal theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhydna, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to he 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles • 
for they are set forth as the live great vows 
binding on all bhi Jesus. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws lmd been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum bonum is defined as emancipation 
(molcsa, mukti, nirvfli). In the Upanisads, eman- 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; hut it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism winch 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Brfiii- 
manical philosophy by Sankhva-Yoga ; it is also 
the keynote of Jamism and Buddhism— religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the summum 
bonum. If mundane existence, this phenomennl 
world, the Saihs&ra, in which the soul is horn 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saihsara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Saihsilra, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absoluto state is reached in 
molisa, mulcti, nirvj-ti, or nirvana. To teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of inost of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after tho Vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual snficr- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

III. M YTBOLOGY . — The religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which lias been sketched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Brfihmamcal period. D |ls 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may bo desenhea 
as the sum of those myths and legends which vere 
current among the Indians of higher culture, ana 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and 
inherited, from the preceding period of the yean, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, hnt 
practically there was a marked change. , 

the deities invoked in the hymns of the Big : 
were forgotten, and those who were r 
generally lost much of their pristine go 7* 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests o 
priest as explained above ; only a fev I 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, s 
new gods were received into the Hindu pan ^ 
The majority of the Vedic gods their share *n 

popular worship without ceasing to be • , 

powerful deities. This brought about a ^j, c 
conception of these gods m two waj * 
anthropomorphic element m their ch . ^ 

greatly developed, since it was not to the Pjesw. 
but to poets and legend-mongers that 
mythology was now entrusted. W » 
generally became departmental divinities 
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much greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking in some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in the Rig Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion, Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mythology 
he is identical with Surya, and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agm, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Viiyu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the Alvins ; and, in addition to them, Praiapati, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last named, who 
became the Supreme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post-Vedic times. 

i. Vedic gods. — Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; lie, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Indra 
represents the ksatriya, or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who are therefore agni-purogama. 
The common synonyms of agni, 1 fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vahni, hutavahana, hutdiana, are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer (vdtasarathi), 
and smoke as a banner ( dhumaketu ). The various 


aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 


Rudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire ; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them ( Mahdbhdrata , iii. 
219-222, and differently Vdyu Purdna, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire ; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
wul give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 
ology : 

Agni was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
Inactions. But Afigiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Agni. Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his office, but Ai’igiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
Was therefore adopted by him 03 his son ( Mahdbhdrata , iii. 217). 
Angiras’ son was Brhaspati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mention ed above, is derived. 

In, the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhrgus, is said to have 
ainrtled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
I out in the Mahdbhdrata the relation between Agni and 
hhfgu Is strangely changed. Bhjgu had been created by Brahma 
“Om the fire at Varupa’s sacrifice. His wife was Puloma. 
While she was pregnant, the Eakgasa Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been he- 
trothed to her before she married Bhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Rakpasa liad, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhrgu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Rakpasa, in the shape ol a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloma miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb ; wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the Raksasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Raksasa, Bhrgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that he should devour all things (become ' the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhak$a). Agni, out of resentment, now with- 
drew from all sacrifices, hut was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and Rsis to make Bhrgu’s curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods (Mahdbhdrata, 
I. Eff. ; see, further, art. Buniou). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, In plants, especially the Sami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than onee spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may he said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Yedic ideas, 
lie is one of the eight Vasus, their leader, just as in later Vedic 
texts. 

Agni’s wife is Sviiba, daughter of Daksa. He 
jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will he 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnivesa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismatl 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of MalmmiatT, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called Sudariana, with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni’s son 
by Sudartana was Sudarfona, who as a householder vanquished 
Death (.Itahabhdrata, xiii. 2). In another place (ib. il. 31) this 
story is told differently. Nila, king of Mfihijmati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, In the guise of a Brahman, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god hencelorth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Pin? (java on bis digvijaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agni allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend In which Agni playB the principal part 
is the burning of the Khaijijava forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the Mahdbhdrata, and is there (i. 222ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’a 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khamjava 
forest and to feed on tbo creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Kippa was sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour tho Khapijava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjuna 
the bow pnpd iva, and gave Krepa his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Kr?pa and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the god 3 
from injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni liad 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Iihapdavaprastha, which 
W 03 selected as their capital by the Papijavas, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahdbhdrata , 
Dhrstadyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni ; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Bamayana. 

Agni is one of the eight lokapdlas, or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agneyl diL He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
hut his epithets chhagaratha and chhagavdhana 
point to the lie-goat instead of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaha Upanisad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names ; indeed, ail words for 
‘ fire ’ may be used to designate Agni ; the more 
common ones are Hutabhu], Hutavahana, Vahni, 
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Anala, Pavalca, Kfiunu, Yibhdvasu, Ja.tavc.das, 
Hir any ar etas, etc. (Amarakoia, i. i. 1. 48 IT.), See, 
further, Adolf Holtzmann, Agni nach den Vorstcl- 
lungcn dcs Mahdbhdrata, 1878. 

Indra {Sakra) in Bruhmanical mythology is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the Icsalriya , or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopukhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In another passage (Mahdbhu- 
rata, i. 107) the office of Indra is stated not to he 
permanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sakko devunam indo, * Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,’ just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; anti when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises, Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods ; but, in com- 
parison with the Supreme Gods — Brahma, Yi$nu, 
and Siva — he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular Belief. There was 
a popular festival held in nis honour — the erection 
of Indra’s pole ( indradhvaja ) — which is described 
in the Kauiikasitlra and at a late period by 
Varahamihira (Bj-hatsamhitu , eh. 43). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt ( vajra ) ; the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. II is capital is Amarfivati, 
his palace Vaijayanta ; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana ; in it grows 
the Pfirijata tree (which was tom from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhfnna’s garden). He is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is IndranI, 
usually called Sachl or Paulomi, daughter of 
the Asura Puloman, whom he slew. His eon is 
Javan ta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wile Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottamfi ( llahdbkdrala , i. 211). 

Many stories arc told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vcdic myths. Ills most famous deed, the slaying of 
Vrtra, is variously told. According to one version of the story 
( ttah&bharala , xii. 312), ViAvarupa or TriAiras, Tvasjp’s son, was 
mirahita of the gods, hut he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
lie was related through his mother. IfirayyakaAipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, nnd dismissed his 
Ziofy Vnslfpia, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should be killed by a being hitherto not existing (Visnu in the 
shape of a man-lion). TrHiras, In order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penanco ; but heavenly nvmplis sent 
by Indra succeeded In seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased Immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank ail the soma, with the second lie 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third lie drank up the 
energy of indra and the gods. Ileduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice c-I Drahmi, the Hsi Dadhichi for his hones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weajton, 
which was pervaded by Vijyu's energy, Indra slew Trioras. 
From the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vptra, who became 
India's enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ft.). 


According to another version of the same story 

Rea 10 ^Pni. dl ih kl n C -», Vrtra 'a i he twili S ht with the froth of tbs 
sea. For the Brahmans had conferred upon Vn r » the bam 

that he might not he killed by any weapon, eitherbv whit wit 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord*, 
ing to a third version (ifr. iii. 100), Vrtra is not connected whh 
Tvaftr; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kilo as agafon 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up I," 
bones from which Tva^rforgcs the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (», xii. 231 f.), the cause o! Vrtra-* tWm 
was a dreadful fever, Siva's energy, which cntcrtxl the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killin'' of Vrtra, Indra was polluted with the helnoia 
sin of Brahnianlcide {brahmabalya), and he fled in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahmn. 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. lint Nahusa at lastcamc to 
ruin through his inordinate desire of Sachi (see Aossm) The 
gods discovered Indra 's retreat, ami Brliaspati cleansed him br 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahmahatya, which was distributee! 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra u as then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens ( Mahdbhdrata , v. 11(1.). 

Indra slew many demons besides V|dra, such as Bala, Namuchi, 
Jambha, I’&ka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names— Balasudana, I’AkaAasana, etc. An instance 
of his hostility to the Daityaa is supplied by the following inyth : 
When many sons of Diti had been s)ain, she asked her husband 
KaAyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and KaAyapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept In an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Rdmiiyapa, j. 4 Of.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Maitruyatfi SaMiitd (i. 10. 13), relate* 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settic down for 
ever. Only Mainaka, son of Ilimilaya nnd Mcni, escaped this 
fate ; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected Lv 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears ns the opponent of other gods. 
When the Ryi Cliyavana was giving tile AAvins a share of the 
soma-libation ns a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Cliyavana paralyzed his arm 
and created n huge monster Mnda (intoxication), in great 
fright Indra then yielded, nnd mada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the storv of JIada a 
trait ol the Vcdic Indra survives, viz. Ills habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness is Balndeva, brother of Kr?ya. On Imlra’s rivalry with 
Kypya turns the story of his deluging the Innd of flic Vraias. 
But Krena kept oil tlio rain and protected the land by holding 
up on riis finger Mount Govardnana. On another occasion 
Kyfpa carried off the I’arijfita tree, which belonged to Baehi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who Ib alBo called Mcghavihana, was defeated In 
battle by Itavaya's son Mcghnnfida, who from tills victory cams 
to he named Indrajit. , 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godhng, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, li 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, by 
the anthropomorphic influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the. assumption tha 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed m 
number of cases, which will be adverted to Mow. 

Ttius Arjuna fs, according to the RrdJm^Jn- 

i. 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra; and lie 
IUylni (iv. 3. US), worshipped Just as 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes ol the Mt>WMretO> 
and Is IntimaU-ly connected with Indra; he »l»J J “ 
in Indra's heaven, and there learns the use of the mMcai 

4 I ff.). Aindri 

lead 

Arjuna I 
Similarly, 

the totter (ii-.10ff.)T' "in popular belief Yn'tsri 

been a hostility between Indra and the . pyjwl 

such a belief, though a very faint one, may * tl . 

in Urn Vcdic reftw.ee to a confiK of Indra with 
goddess of dawn llligv. iv. xxx. Syll). . . T n 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, SBijw, 

Vedic times there were several sun-gods, in 
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times they nre ell merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names— Siirya, Savitr, 
Mitrfl, Aryaman, Pusan, — besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods : temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the SuryaScitaka by Mayura, Buna’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly ndmired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literatnre. The enumeration of his 103 names in 
Mahubhdrata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda ; he contains the Veda, is the glory of the 
Vedn, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
logically lie is the son of Aditi, Kaiyapa’s wife. 
Auiti invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in duo course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

VIJinkarroan, who la regarded as a Prajapati, gave his 
daughter SafijnA to tho Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vatvasvata and Yama, and one daughter. Yarn! or 
YamunS, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
sun was so great that Sanjii.a could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself ChhivA, her shadow, and, 
thus decehing her husband, she went to her father’s ; hut, as 
ViSvskarman was determined to send her hack to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Uttarnkums. Meanwhile 
Chhfy Shore to the Sun two sons, SSvnrni and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother ot 
Knru. ChhajS preferred tier own children to those of SanJnS, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by tils wife. 
He went to VHvaknrman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Safitfii might bear his light. ViSiakarman therefore 
put lilm on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun by a 
sixteenth part. From the parings were formed Visnu's disc, 
Sim’s trident, and other weapons of the gods Tho Sun, learn- 
ing from Vidvaknrinan the retreat of his wife, went In the shape 
of a horse to tlio land of the Uttarakurus. There ho met Saiijna, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breatli of their nostrils 
were produced the two Adi ins, hence called Xdsatya», and 
from the semen of the horse was born Reianta, chief of the 
Guhjakas. 

A well-known myth explains tho eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of tho ocean, tho amrta, tho drink of 
Immortal It) , had been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named lltthu, in the guise ol a god, got hold ot 
It Tho sun and the moon perceiving it. Informed Vifnu, who 
at once cut ofT the head of Kahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only ot Halm became 
immortal. Since that time Itfihu hates and pursues tho sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swofiows them. 

The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Manu Vaivasvnta became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Ik^vaku 
ivas the founder of the Siiryavatii<a or the solar 
rac6 of kings, to which Kama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidasa’s poem Raghuvatida. 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mnhdbhiirata, is his son. 
b'or KuntI before her marriage with Pfindu in- 
voked the stin-god and bore him a son, Kama, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a BrAlunan induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which lie killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. ICarna' was probably a local variety 
of Siirya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Riimu- 
yn(w Urn monkey-king Stigriva is a son of Siirya ; 
he was first exiled by Ins brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards be vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Kama, who from an ambush pierced 
mm with an arrow. This story al«o seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Siirya were 
Presented as rivals. Siirva rides in a car drawn 
by seven horses (harit ) : li is charioteer is Arunn, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

-An ancient variant of the sun-god is Ganida, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Vifnu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahcibhdrota, 
i. 1011.: 

Kadru ami VinatA (representing dark night and waning 
night), daughters of Dakfi, were both married to h»<y»pa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, VinatA two. After f-00 years the 
cegs of Kadru burst, amt out came a thousand snakes (NSgask 
Then VinatA grew impatient, and opened one ot her eggs ; ft 
contained a bird whoso upper part only was developed — 
Anipa, the dawn. He became the charioteer ot Siirya. Alter 
another tOO years the second egg of VinatA hurst, and yielded 
an enormous bird— Ganuta, the deiourer of snakes (i.e dark- 
ness) He at once took to Ids wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ortlaincr of all. By tills time VinatA had 
become the slave of her sister Kadru. For tiie sisters had 
wagered as to whether the dhine horse Uchchaili'ravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the’ bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garuda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them tlio amrta (which in lids account Is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Oaruija 
came to the place where the a mfta V\ as kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the ampin, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last In 
carrying ofT the amrta- soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him; It brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered Into friendship with him. Gann)a 
placed the amrta on the ground strewn with tut a grass, and 
Invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do licfore meals, Imlra carried olt the amrta, 
Garui)a was rewarded for Ills deed by Vljpu, who chose him 
tor ins service as the bird on which ho rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Rig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was ne-'er regarded as the equal of Siirya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worshin ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vi$nn, 
who from being a solar deity bail been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Supnrna, and it may bo remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculpture*. He is 
also identified with Turkfya, originally a distinct 
mythical being, fignred cither as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the_ sun. 
Gnitida seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
different divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god. — As n departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; bnt since he is identi- 
fied with the Vedic god Sonin, who especially 
represents the sacred soma-juice, tlio functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon- cod. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the Briihmnns ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of nmfta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at SonmnAtha was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatlrtha in Srina- 
gnrn ; see Stein, Kalhana’s Chronicle of Ka&mir, 
n. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. lie married the 27 Nnk- 
$ntras, daughters of Dak^a, i.e. tile 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred tho beautiful 
RohinI (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Dak^a fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Daksa mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace ol 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, ■where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang the Somavaihsa, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried oil Tara, the wife of Bfhaspati, though Brahma 
bade him restore her to her husband. U£anas, the teacher of 
the Asuras and the enemy of Byhaspati, together with the 
Asuras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tara. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful ; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Budha (the planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married Ila, daughter of Manu. Their son was 
Pururavas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma ( dcvayana ), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to be born again ( pitryana ). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deussen, System der Vedan ta, 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

Vayu (Vata Maruta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should be noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life ; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He presides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
phism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor 
aid the god receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, who in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maruta. One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Bamayana, who jumped the 
ocean and brought Rama tidings from his bride 
Sita ; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected with the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Bamayana, p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhima of the Mahabhdrata, the second 
of the five Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
with the Raksasas ; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Raksasi Hidimba, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater ( vrlcodara ), and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Duhsasana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 

E ower of the storm, before he became an epic 
ero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods — the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from the seven 
parts into which the embryo of Diti was split by 
Indra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka was divided ( Mahabhdrata , ix. 
38). In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but his Vedic character- 
istics, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association with Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna; see Bamayana, vii. 56 f.). He resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth ; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Puskara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella { Mahd - 


bharata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
\ aruna, from which originated the gandiva, the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (sura) is called 
varum, i.e. ‘ belonging to Varuna ’ ; and the god- 
dess of wine, Varuni, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Varuna’s daughter 
or his wife.* ’ ° 

There is, however, another god of the sea 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara) 
not Varuna, who appeared to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Clntragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘ death ’), An taka, Krtanta 
(‘ maker of an end ’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts’), 
Pitrpati (‘ lord of the manes ’). He carries a rod 
(dan da) or a noose (paia), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Savitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the episode of the Mahabhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 


gems of the great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
marajd, ‘king of law.’ As such lie seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the fatlier 
of Yudhisthira, 

The Asvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians. Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Dasra— 
originally epithets applying to either o_f__them. 
Their origin from the breath of Sanjua and 
Surya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god ’). 

The best known story related of them Is their cure of Ohy»- 
vana, the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter or 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce Sukanya, but she "ouia 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Alvins were rewarded for this by being 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legena 
differ in the Satapatha Brahmava and the Mahabhnrata 
(see Muir, op. cit. v. 250 ff.). Another cure wrought by tne 
ASvins is told in Mahdbharala, i. 3 : they restored ey esight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. . 

With epic history the Alvins are connected in 
the Mahdbharata as the fathers of Sahadeva an 
Nakula, the twin sons of Madri ; and m tne 
Bamayana they are the fathers of the monkey 
Dvivida and Mainda. . . 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspan, who, l 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as a go , 
the impersonation of the power of devotion; 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in 
proper sense of the word, but rather a owin' e g 
He is the teacher (guru) and household pr 
(purohita) of the gods ; he is identified with vltobw 
pati {‘lord of speech’), and with the planet 
Juppiter. According to Mahdbharala, ju. > 

he is the son of Angiras, and from him 1 
scended the family of Agnis. H IS ^ j g 
(see above under ‘Soma ). Brhaspati 
Kavya Usanas or &ukra, teacher of the Asunu, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to j/^aWWrufs, lit 

between Neptune and Varupa is rclatcdin . j, or tes, 
115. Varupa gave to the sage Bichika a Ihousan favgktet 
which Gadhi demanded of him as the price lor ms 
Satyavatx. 
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Most of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fulty recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
a« popular gods. It was different with two old gods, 
f'iviu and Rudra, and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, PrajdjialL They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post- Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2 . Post-Vcdic gods. — (A) Those of high rank . — 
To the post- Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mitra, the war-god (called alsoSkanda, Kfirttikcya, 
Gulia, Mnhilsena, etc.).. He is first mentioned in 
the Chhdndugya Upanisad, vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the. war-god, os will be seen 
in the sequel. Kunifira is regarded as the general 
(senapati) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct, When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, os we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
senapati as well os a king. And since the senapati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related (Mahdbluirala, iii. 223 ff., ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 If. ; Rdmdyana, i. 3G f. ), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Uma, 
Giuigil, and quite n number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of KumAra's birth Is as 
follows : The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and PArvati a being would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the OafigiU But the latter could not retain It, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket ol reeds (<ararapn). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
bv the si* Kfttikis (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously'. Hence he Is called KArttikeya and 
fapmukha. (In point of fact, the name Kilrttlkeya seems 
to be derived from Kirttlka, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set outon war expeditions.) 
According to another version, the Krttikas were formerly the 
whes of the seven R^is (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
bntsix). Agni fell In love with the wives of the R$is, and SvAIiA, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
oi these ladles, approached Agni, and cohabited with him; 
f, v ' brought Agni's semen to a golden lake, and threw 
ft therein. Tins she repeated five times, for 6he was unable 
to assume the torm of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vas-fpia. 
The remaining six Rsis forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the s\v as the KrtUkAs. 

' The feats of Kumara which arc most generally known are 
the kniing of the A«ura Tdraka, and the splitting ot Mount 
fvrauucha in the Himalaya. When Tdraka had vanquished the 
pc* and was oppressing them, they asked firahmi fqr a 
leaner, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
civa, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 

v& ts * R HimSpvya. Kama, the god cf love, was now 
raded upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Umfi (or Pinati), 
~ tt . beautiful daughter of Hiniiiava. He succeeded In his 
undertaking, but was reduced to asnes by the fire Rsulng from 
rye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
, , he became aware that, Kama had dared to disturb 
ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


prices and merits of Pirrati, ard finally married her. Tbrsa 
incidents form the subject of Kihdlsx'a famous poem, K«- 
m/tra/amt.hara. The res* of the story, telling how Kurr.tra 
was bom, has been giren above. The new born Kumtra was 
installed general of the gods, engaged la battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On another occasion, the Daltya Biqa, son of Ball, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Kraufieha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when KurnSrn as«allfd him. The latter 

forced the mountain with his javelin, split it In twain, and 

filed the demon. Thus an opening was effected lor the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident Is variously slated bv different authorities (sec Yl ilson, 
rugiii Ptirrtpa, lEfii, 1L US note). 

The wife of KumArn Is Dera*enA, a daughter of BrahmA. 
Her desire to get a husband superior In strength to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account (J/uAiltArtrafa, ill. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kmnira 
rides on the peacock, the son of Suparpa. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kmniira 
appears to be best interpreted on tiie assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one KumAra, 
tiie war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot he mistaken, ehewhere than in the strango 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of KuniSra, viz. Viidkha, Sakha, 
and tfaigameya. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Patnfijali, ad 
Pdnini, v. 3. 96) ; he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumuras, and kumaris, goblins, who spirit awny 
little children ( Mahdbhdrata , iii, 223, where two 
more brothers, &isu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasakha, seem to bo assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahdbhdrata, ix. 45 f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, nnd was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fairly general ; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subrulminnya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Pfirvatl, is 
Ganeia. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘ remover of obstacles,’ as his name? 
Vitidyaka and VighncSa indicate. As such he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands { parhtpdni ) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off ; lie ridc3 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all BrAhinanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the lldmdtjaya and 
some of the older Purdnas ; nnd he was nb«ent 
from the original Mahdbhurata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yajiiavalkya, i. 270, 239, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name GancJa or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader' of the Ganns, or followers 
in the retinue of Sivn. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Gan as, who“e nctual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Viniiyakns (see Petersburg Diet., s.v.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Gnnesa. 
It deserves to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the IUg Ycda (Ii. xxiii. 1), Brhasnati is addressed 
as gandnd.ni ganapaii ; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vichaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of Ganesa as a god of learning. 

Gapcia is the eon of Siva end Pirrati, or retber o! the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which Ibe goddtw 
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had anointed herself. With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. 
She gave birth to a boy who had tour arms and five heads of on 
elephant. Qa/igA chose him for her son, but faiva declared 
him to be the son of Parvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
and enthroned him on Anjanagiri as the ‘ remover of obstacles.' 
These details are given in the 18th canto of the Ilarachariia 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Vaivarta Pur ana, the third book of uhich 
contains an account of GayeAa, it is narrated that Gapeia’s 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart imited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vtypu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Oapefla is 
figured with one tusk only ( ckadanta ). The loss of the other Is 
variously accounted for. It was cut off. according to the 
Siihipulauadha, i. CO, by Itavapa ; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Parana, iii. 40, by Para^urama ; and he lost it, 
according to the Ilarachariia, xviii. 23, through a bet with 
KurnAro as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has nn 
exceedingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadratha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vaiiravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
(vittcia), ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda as chief of tiie ‘good people’ {punyajana), or 
‘other people’ ( itarajana ), and as concerned with 
‘concealment’ (through hidden treasures).* 

In the Satapatha Brdhmana and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned as king of the Rakijas, 
and in the Taittirxya Aranyalca, i. 316, as lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Pu^paka). 

In later mythology lie is the king of the Yak?as 
as well as of the Rinnaras and Guhyakas, while 
the Rak§asas are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Riivana. According to the Rumdyana (vii. 3 IK), 
he is the son of ViAravas, and grandson of Pula- 
stya, Prajapati’s son. 


Vidravaa had two wives, Dovavarpini, daughter of BharadvA/a, 
and Knikasi, daughter of SumSli. By the former he had one eon. 
Kubera ; by the latter Itavapa, Kumbhakarpa, Vibhigapa, and 
Surpapakha.! ViAravas gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Lafika, built by VlAvakarman on Mount Trikupi in the southern 
ocean. But Itavapa expelled him from LafikA, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of ViAravas, took up 
his residence on Mount KailAsa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kaven ; for Kdveraka or 
Kdbcraka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichlnopoly is popularly 
explained as TrUirahpnlli, according to I-assen (Irul. Alter- 
tumskunde, 1873, i. 100)= ‘ town of Kubera,’ for Tniiras is also 
a name of Kubera. 


Kubera’s town is Alakfi, his park Chaitraratha; 
he has nine treasures ( nidhi ). He rides on a man 
(naravahana) ; this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name Npdfiarman , which probably 
refers to his quality as bestower of riches ( Srida ). 
His son is Nalakfibara, whose wife Rambhft was 
ravished by Havana (Rdmdyana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called mb) as, and 
later — to distinguish them from tiie devilish ralcqas, 
the disturbers of sacrifices — had been named yalexas. 
As chief of the Yaksas, lie was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Maniblmdra, 
who is already men tioned in th c Rumdyana (vii. 15), 
but who occurs chiefly in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Mnnnmtha, Madana, Kandarpa, Smara, Anahga, 
etc.). Originally Kama is ‘desire,’ — not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general,— 
and as a person! lication of desire Tie is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2 ; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* Punyajana in classical Sanskrit Is synonymous with yakfa 
and rdkfata (Ilcmachandra's Abhldhdnakota, 187 and 194). 

f The’ genealogy is stated somewhat differently in HaM- 
bhdrata, 1IL 274 f. 


f od of sexual love, in which function only lie i« 
nown to later mythology. His parentage is 
variously stated, hut usually lie is regarded as tiie 
son of Dharma and LaksmI. His wife is Rati the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned? Harsa 
and YaSas. 

The ideas entertained about Kfima may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of flowers (pufpachapa ) ; the 
string of this how consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers (kusunudara). There are live such 
arrows ( pailchabdna ), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (iojanre, irwhnna, eta.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denob 
ing procreative power ( makara or matsya-kdu ) ; 
or he carries a flower in his hand (puqpaketana). 
He is often spoken of as dtvuibhu or chittajanman, 
‘bom of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
anahga, ‘bodiless.’ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

Siva reduced KAma to ashes ; he will get a new body* accord- 
ing to ICumdrasambhava, 4, 42, at the wedding ol Siva and 
Parvati. But, according to the Ilarivaxhla (920311.), KAma was 
re-born as I’radyumna, Kr?oa’s son. The baby had been stolen 
by Sambara, whose wife Mav&vati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed the form of MAyAvati In 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyumna (ib. 9476 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna Is but a 
variant of KArna, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
In those tracts of fndia where the worship of KpJoa prevailed. 
KAma has also been identified with AlAra, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend: hence, in later Sanskrit, SIAra becomes# 
synonym of KAma. 

Some of the goddesses of Briihmanical mythology 



The most important goddess, Parvati, will Iks 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra. 
LaksmI or flrl is the consort of Vi$nu ; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. Site rose 
from the ocean when the godB and demons churned 
it for the production of ampta, and then fiho was 
made over to Vi^nu. But we meet also with 
dilierent statements : she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khyiiti, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Vi§nu s forehead ; she is the 
wife of Prajiipati, or of Dattiitreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is ultimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India ; she is called after it Padmii or Karnalft ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long; according to MaMbharala, 
xil 225, 228, she lived once with the Dfinavas, 
then with the gods, and with Indra. ^ Frorn an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, )»« 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or goddesses representing the abstract i 
in question, e.g. HrI, Dhrti, Klrti, etc. . 

The origin of Sarasvatl wnsdiflerent. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became 
roddess of wisdom and eloquence, and as such sue 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of e :I 
Sanskrit literature. She has been - , 

Vacli, ‘speech, ’and assuchslie lathe wifeof Brahmft, 
she is further identified with BharatJ,a -V 
rate goddess invoked in Vedic hymns. She is auc 
called Sarada, whom, tlio inliabitaDts of Ka hn^ 
regard, as the guardian of their country, bene^ 
called fWd&mawlala (Stem, 
of Ktdrnlr, ii. p. 280). Poets speak of the 
of Uk?mi to Sarasvatl ; for wealth and leam 
seldom go together. . .. ^ t j lC 

The principal river-goddess of “ to 

Ganga/wbo lias lent her sanctity, it 
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many smaller rivers which nre fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Gangs flows in heaven as Viyadganga or Mandafcini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the PatSlaganga ; she is 
therefore called Tripalhaga, ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

King Bhariratlm, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
oelestial Gauga to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the MJ-th to the lower regions, In order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhigiralht. Siva caught the river up In his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Johnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; hilt at 
tat he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she Is regarded 
as ids daughter and called J&hnavi. These legends are told at 
length in the Jlamtiyapa, i. 3S-44 ; another account of her 
descent Is given in the }larkav<fe]/a Purujia, ch. 65. Gafiga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Yljpa In the Mahti- 
Ihirata (I, OS ft.) she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Chl.sma. It has been said above that Kurnara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses ; e.g. 
Yamuna tK&Undl) is the daughter of Sitrya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Siivitri); Narmada (Revii) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
nnd Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ But in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (sura), and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while In point of fact the word sura is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asura. The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
I’rnjSpati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, nnd frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even ncquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Yijnu (hence called Daityiiri), or some other god. 
They dwell in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. So they have for 
Gietr teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 
Sukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas ; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Kathu- 
saritsagara (eighth book), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no difference between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Dnnavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of DanQ. 

(B) \Ve must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others nre decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
classseemsto have been the Nagas (Sarpos, Urngns), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake-worship prevailed 
m India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 
. T,> ej v arc, however, almost absent from 
> edic literature. In epic and classical literature 
ibey are said to dwell in Pa tala, the nether world, 
winch is imagined to be full of marvels ; there is 
situated their city Bhogavntl. At the beginning 
of the Mahdbhiirata we have what may be called 
a snake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya ; 
there are introduced Airfivata, Vfisnki, Taksnkn, 
Kcsa and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Sesa(Ananta)has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and lie has become a servant of 
Vi?nu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Kr?na, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Sesa. The snakes are the 
sons of Kadru, or of Surnsa, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under * sun- 
god’) that Gnrnda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it lias been concluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness which is dispelled by 
the sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people ; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already known in the Itig Yeda, where, 
however, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superliumnn beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahubhdrata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yaksas, and their king 
Ahgaraparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
(whose park is called Chaitraratha). But usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and os 
living in Inara’s heaven ; from them the Snnskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gandharva, is derived. It may 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘ town of the Gandharvas’ ( gandharvanagara ). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, nnd they 
are employed by him to seduce saints when they 
become a danger to hiB sovereignty through their 
severe penance. The eil'ect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman ; e.g. Menaka seduced VKviinntra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is bom on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became tlic wife of kin" PurOravas ; their 
adventures form the story of Kalidasa’s play Vik- 
ramorva&i. The most famous Apsarases nre Tilot- 
taina, Rambha, Urvasi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out os a reward to warriors who fall in battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
nre of post-Vedic origin, though the word yuksd 
as a neuter occurs in the Rig Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studien, lii. 126 If.). As 
yaksan means ‘ magical power,’ ya/csd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being possessed of magical 
power’; and this was without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yaksinl. The original conception 
of the Yaksas would therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas — a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘ possessing 
spells or witchcraft.’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Raksasas, as stated 
above under ‘ Kubera,’ though tiie Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Raksasas 
nre. (Still thero are instances of wicked Yaksas 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also called punyajana — a name of the subjects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Yeda It has been 
assumed above that there were originally two sorts 
of Raksas ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, nnd the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
Raksasas ; thns the apparent confnsion between 
Yak§as and Rak?asas would become intelligible. 
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Very much like the Yaksas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves, Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head.’ Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpurusas are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandliarvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yak§as are the principal superhuman 
beings; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Bfhatkatha) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human-like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors (cha/cravartins) of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidya,, or witchcraft, any shape at will (whence 
they are also called Khechara, and Kamarupin). 
The Vidyadharas seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the earlv centuries of our 
era ; there is a Prakrit poem ny Vimalasuri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time ; in 
it the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Ramayana are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda’ they are mentioned in the neuter form 
raksas as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(ratrinchara) and devour their victims (kravyada, 
kaunapa) ; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seems to distinguish raksas {‘evil spirits’) 
and yatudhdnas (‘ghosts’), but in later language 
Yatudhana is synonymous with Ruksasa. Origin- 
ally equal in rank to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in the Ramayana Havana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Rama ; thus the Raksasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahdbhdrata , Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Raksasa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Viblusana, the virtuous brother of Havana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the Raksasas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pisachas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, theRaksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (X. cxxxiii. 5) 
mention of a Pisachi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the Pisachas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Bfhatluitha was 
written, has been named after them PaiSachl.* 

Bhuta is the most general term for sprites; 

* Pischel, ‘Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen,' G1AP i. 8, p. 
ST L ; LacSte, Eseai rur Guxtnrjhya et la Brhatkatha, pp. 40-69. 


thus Blmtabhasa, the * language of the BhQtas ’ is 
synonymous with Paiiachi. But frequently thev 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas arc 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
man ical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; thev 
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(C) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous Rsis of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of Rsis : 
aevarsis, i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them, e.g. Narada ; brahmarsis, i.e. priestly Rsis, 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and ruiarsis, i.e. Rsis of royal origin, e.g. 
Visvamitra. Besides, the Rsis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Dak$a, 
Rasyapa, Marichi ; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, Vyasa, Valmilu, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven Rsis (identified with the seven 
bright stars of Ursa major) ; but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is.: Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, .) amadagni,. Vasistha, 
Kasyapa, and Atri. A common one is: Bhrgu, 
Ahgiras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahdbharata we get a 
different list: Marichi, Atri, Ahgiras, PuJaha, 
Kratu, Pul as ty a, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the Rsis are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Puraiias, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. . 

The ideas entertained about the .Rsis. have 
changed considerably in the course of time m cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga, ‘ asceticism,’ in the opinion of t e 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis began 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art 
as great ascetics, who by means of severe aus- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired BP' 
human power and such sanctity that their fi - 
ances were infallible and their curses mu 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogms ratuer 

than priests; they are saints andsorcemrsattim 

same time ; but, of course, elevated to the mg 

1 3. The three Supreme Gods—Brabma, Visnu, and 
6iva — occupy a peculiar position m the H P , 
theon, highly exalted above the rcst o g 
divine blings. A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. I 
sketch of Brahmanical mythology on y . ^ 
and processes by which they were promoted to 
highest rank can be dealt with. Praia- 

Brahma, the creator of the world s the 
pati, Pitamaha, Hiranvagarbha of ie 
Brahmanas. He had his origin and basis imjv 

lation rather than in popular to 

did not appeal, in spite of his sublime characi , 
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the religious feelings of the masses. Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
tire worshippers of Siva or Visnu, in whatever form 
tiiey adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D. There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the Brdhmanas. For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved ; some- 
times lie is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op. cit. v. 391 ff. ). The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayambhu 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 if., comes to 
this: Svayambhu rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Puritsasukta of the Rig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Nara- 
yana (i.e. ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male)— a name which is also coupled with Purusa 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana. Thus Narayana is 
identified with Brahma (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usually Narayana is identified 
with Visnu, and thereby Brahma’s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajapatis : Daksa, 
Marlchi, Atri, and other Rsis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Purditas. Thus many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Viich (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brdhmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Visnu. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of tho prominent gods ; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Rig Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is styled Indra’s younger 
brother (. Indrdnvja ). As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Visnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
Period, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
' i?nu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Visnu becomes in classical myth- 
ology what Indra liad been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daitydri. On the whole, 
however, Visnu’s position in the Brdhmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
■HruhmanaS' record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs, 


although ignoredby them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156 ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmanas Visnu is repeatedly 
identified with the sacrifice— an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Visnu is Narayana. In the Satnpatha Brdhmana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of a 
tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the T ait tiny a Brdhmana, Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. pp. 27, 39, 52 f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Visnu in 
his tortoise and boar avaidras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vaijoavism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of vlppu. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities worshipped by the masses (including BrShmanic 
families), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
Tailtmya Brahmaryi, as we have seen, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; but, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brdhmana, it was the boar Kmufn who raised tho 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for his deed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatara ; for it is first Baid that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachenhapa is identified with Ko^yapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both coses a certain indecision : the 
theriomorphiegod was at first hesitatingly identified by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a ready means or legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish avatara of Vtyijn ana that of tho man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatara of Visnu as a dwarf ( Vdmana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat lie is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Brdhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the hody of the god may well have 
appeared dwarfish ; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the principal feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedie Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Vi§nu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatdras — Rama Jamadagnya, RSma 
Dasarathi, Krsna, and Buddha — are of a different 
kind, and belong to the time when Vai§navism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vaisnavite stamp. Rama Jamadagnya is 
the hero of legendary story, the other Rama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Bamayana, i.e. in Books 
ii.-vi., Rama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way with Visnu ; but after he had become, 
through epic poetry, the favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion ana worship 
by being declared to be the incarnated Visnu. 
In Krsna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd - god (Govinda) into a new deity ; he 
appears first in the Chhdndogya Upani$ad (iii. 17, 6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the Sarva by the Prfichyas, and Bhava bv the VfdiiL- 
Maliubharata he is already acknowledged as Visnti but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarm ’ 
in a human form, though frequently he is still distinct gods, similar to Kudra, while as «arV« 
described as a human hero. The worship of Kr?na- the Vujaianeyl Sariihitd, Bhava and Sarva occur 7, 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular about the names of Rudra, and in classical liteiature Hi 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious are common synonyms of £iva. It is therefore I 
Jama doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, plausible conjecture that other names or enithetfl 
Mid 9 Prativfisudovas, who play such an important of Siva, besides Bhava and Sarva, originally 
part in the hagiology of the Jainas, even as early denoted distinct deities who were blended with 
as some of their canonical books. And in later him into one great god, Mahadeva. Thus his 
times the worship of Kr§na and that of Riima are epithets Nilagrlva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita of 
the two prevailing forms of Vai^navism. The recog- which the two first names occur already in ’the 
nition or Buddha as an avatdra of Viijnu is a proof Satarudrlya of the Vujasaneyl and Taittinva 
of the popularity of Vaiijnavism and its assimilat- Samhitus, belong to fire (as first pointed out bv 
ing energy even with regard to a hostile sect. Weber, Indischc Studicn, 1850-98, ii. 20), and desig- 

Most or the creeds which have been merged into nate some forms of a fire-god merged inRudra b 
Vai§navism were of un-Brfihmanical origin ; i.c. they Girtia and similar epithets of Rudra in the 

did not grow out of Brahmanism, but were in the Satarudrlya, which have become names of Siva in 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 

E robably grhadevatds, or idadevalfts, worshipped absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
y families belonging to various castes and classes, ous mountain-goblins bom of the imagination of 
inclusive of Bialnnans; their identification with hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Vi§nu, which probably was due chiefly to Brfih- Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled the mountains, especially with the Himalaya; 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these indeed Mcgasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
Vaiijnavite forms of religion as Bifiltmanical, or as is worshipped in the hills, and Herakles (Kr?na) in 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of the plains. Ilis character as god of the mountains 
Brfihmanical theosophy as their theological founda- may have made him the favourite god of the 
tion. Visnu (Narayana, Vasudeva) was declared people of Southern India; but a more potent 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of cause was probably the ‘devil-worship’ common 
the Upani^ads ; the creation and destruction of to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
the world were explained in accordance with the adoration of Bhuteia. l r or lie is also the Bhutei - 
Vedanta and Sfuikhya philosophies. The ascetic vara, the lord of ghosts in general ( bhutas ), and 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of ncctcd with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
reaching emancipation ; but a new way of salvation who pi aetise their awful rites in places haunted by 
is now proclaimed, the ‘way of love’ ( bhalcti • such spirits, and were imagined thus to acquire 
murga [y.v.]) : love of, devotion and entire submis- power ovei them, Siva is also the master of the 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union yogins as Yoylivara, and hence is belieypd to prac- 
with Him. One of the earliest and most peifcct tis eyoga. The garland of skulls which Siva wears, 
products of this movement is the famous Bhayavad- the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
Gita (q.v.), which forms part of the Mahubharata', in which lie is adored as Mahiikftla, the destructive 
it has become a canonical text for all Vaisnavite god of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta death (Mftyuhjayri) — all these items are so many 
Siilra, which almost every founder of Brfihmanical indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
its teachings shall be in perfect harmony with his and various classes of demonic beings who were 
own doctrines. created in the imagination of the superstitious by 

Rudra-Jaiva became in the Brfihmanical period the fear and awe inspired by everything relating 
a Supreme God, the highest god according to the to death and the dead. 

Saivites as Vi§nu is the highest god according to the Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to nave 
Vaianavites. In the Rig Veda, Rudra (the Howler) had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
is the father of the Maruts or Rudras (wind- or and thereby absorbing, kindled spirits and godlings 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmical function is of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
ascribed to him ; he is principally regarded as a sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease to this process of assimilation, however like they 

and death on men and cattle. A plurality of might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 

Rudras, the host of Rudras, is frequently men- origin. Tims Kumftra and CJanesa, notwithstamt- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of merged in Mahadeva. 

Rudras is eleven, but in addition to them Rudra It will have been remarked that most of the 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas elements which coalesced _ with Rudra were 
and pramathas. He thus appears as the leader of malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusive y 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to malignant deity. Probably it was thought t a 
himself; it may therefoie be assumed that from as leader and king of those spirits he might 
the beginning lie was the representative of a class, appeased, and thus the harm apprehended iro 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the many his subjects be averted, just as a chief of rot) 
Rudras whom the Satarudrlya mentions have all is bought off by blackmail (Rudra is called o 
been blended in the conception of the one Rudra, of robbers’ in the Satarudrlya). Therefore n 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, given auspicious names as Mr da (cf. 1 anini, i • > 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 49) and Siva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has 

the later Vedas and the Brdhmanas ; for other come the most usual name in classical my thoi gy- 

terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, Finally, mention must be made of a P n)I . n .' n n i 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is ; worsnipp 
destructive element, have been combined with under the form of the lihga or phallus, i 
the original Rudra. As mentioned above, the hardly be doubted that phallic worship was o 
Satapatlia Bruhmana states that Agni was called wide-spread popular cult in India, but how l 
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to be connected with fSiva we are at a loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mythological parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as Mahakala, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mftyuiijaya ; similarly he impeison- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the lihga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

Siva’s consort, Rudram or MidanI, is known by 
many names, as Devi, Uma, Gauri, Parvatl, 
Durga, Bhavnnl, Kali, KapalinI, Chamunda. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively e.v- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
A rdhanarUvara, of which one half is male and the 
ocher female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awful, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumari (Kanyaku- 
marl in Taittifiya Aranyaka, 10, 1, 7), — after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus, — seems to be given her as a 
female counterpai t or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumarls who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the repiesentative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumarl may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumarls. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Yajasancyi Samhitd is called the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s wife ; for Ambika 
means 1 little mother ’ ; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘ mothers ’ (malar as), who are connected with 
Kumara; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumarl is that of the Kumarls. 

As Siva is Lord of the Mountains ( GiriSa ), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Hills \ (Parvati). _ Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya ; but in the Rena Upanisad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uni a Haima- 
vatl appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being-, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Itudra’s wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas ; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tubes living in those bills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasinl, and she too is identified 
}u"th Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien, i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for Kali and Karall are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanisad, i. 2, 4) ; and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
ure as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Duigil may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrtl, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific chaiacter 
of Durga would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from different parts of India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


goddess, the spouse of fsiva, who was adored as 
his iakti, or ' energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 
powerful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
beyond question ; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, and perhaps of Gane£a. 

The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of Yisnn and his 
avataras, by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partlj', however, on independent 
systems of Saivu philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Biahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brahmanieal re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
tieated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways influenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
woik which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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London, 1877, llrdhmanism and Hinduism *, London, 1891, 
Religious Thought and Life, London, 1883; Vans Kennedy, 
Researches into Ancient and Hindu Mythology, London, 1831 ; 
Charles Coleman, The Mythology of the Hindus, Loudon, 
1832; John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology and Religion, London, 1891 ; W. J. Wilkins, 
Hindu Mythology ! , Calcutta, 1900; V. Fausbbll, Indian 
Mythology according to the Mahabhdrata in Outline, London, 
1903 ; H. Jacobi, Rdmdyapa, Bonn, 1893, Mahabhdrata, Bonn, 
1903 ; J. Charpentier, 1 Rudra-Siva,’ in Vienna Oriental Journal, 
xxiii. 151. See also art. Vedic Keuoion. H. JACOBI. 

BRAHMA SAMAJ. — i. Introduction. — The 
Briihma Samaj (Brahma Samdja) is a tlieistic 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta aoout eighty years 
ago, and lias had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘Brahma Samaj,’ 
is a Bengali phrase which may he translated 
‘Society of Brahman,’ Brahma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman, a nenter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for ‘ God,’ whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the persona! God of Ramanuja’s 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. The 
name shows that the movement has close con- 
nexions with the religious past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is hut one of the latest of a very long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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The Upanisads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
spirituality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Piisupatas, and Panchariitras followed ; and the 
Bhagavad-Gita is the expression of a similar move- 
ment in ICrsna- worship. The modern Bhakti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of great force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (q.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents. — Ram 
Mohan Ray ( Jtdmamohana Rai) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only fifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, lie gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet 
in Persian, Tuhfutul Muivahhiddin, ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this lie held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while ; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, ana suffered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed — effort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the Atmlya Sabha, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Ram Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedanta-siitras 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
passages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
deplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Lfnitnrian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans ; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded 
and a good deal of literature was put into eircula’. 
tion. Educational methods were also used, hum 
Mohan found most of the money required for the 
work. These efforts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohairs autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841: Ram Mohan Ray: 
Deism.— The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends, Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Br&hma 
Sabha, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj, 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate, Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore { Dvara/candtha T/uikur), Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore (Kalinatha Rai), and 
Mathura Nath Mullick of Howrah ( Mathuranalha 
Mullick), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
( Prasannakumura Thakur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
( Chandrasekhara Dcva), and Ram Chandra Bidyn- 
bagish ( Ramachandra VidyavagUa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts : the recitation 
of texts from the Yedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of hymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brfihnmns 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (Utsavdnanda Vidyft- 
vagUa) was appointed to read from tho Upani?ada, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyahagisli to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, _so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need or 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four reciters 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions 0 
membership. The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by f (ani 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very' surface that the inovemen 
■was largely inspired by Christianity. The wee y 
congregational worship (now first introduced 1 
Hinduism), consisting of the readme 0 . 

Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymn , 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have mm 
a very subordinate place, if it lmd any plncon » 
in the service; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by tnc 
absence of prayer from the Hindu philosop 

^Already the forces of reaction wereorgj 
themselves ngainst Ram Mohan. To , 

Brahma Sabha and Ram Mohan’s .social enisle, 
the Dharma Sabha, or Religion AEsocmtion, ^ 
formed, and a newspaper was published t PP° 
the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Road, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date which has ever since theu been 
celebrated annually by all Brtihnms with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest : 

•To be used ... as a place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Doing who Is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven imago statue or sculptura carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall bo admitted within 
tho said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall ever 
b« permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
•ball within or on the 6aid premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall bo reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.* 

Religion was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as sati, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom lie wrote 


and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sail was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established but 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see w’ith his own eyes the land and 
tlic people which were destined to help so largely 
m the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 
great problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
■East India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
ft0 "’ ® pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
• u his cause with the home authorities, and 
wrtli this in view gave him the title of Raja. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Bam Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Bath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visamhar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
changed from Saturday to Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
to arranging to cross the ocean, Ram Mohan took 
gcat care to preserve his caste. He took two 
mntlu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Rfijil Ram Molian Ray, was 
received m England with the greatest warmth and 
f °*} our by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
nans and other religious men, and by the chief 
talesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


greater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
ao_; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow* of his friends, he was taken ill, and died nt 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reap 
very great good therefrom. He also looked forwnrd 
to India’s becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in bo far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, hut the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarlca Nath remained a staunch friend, 
hut the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death, Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore [Devenarandtha 
Thukur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year ho gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvabodhini 
Sabha, the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religious questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore : Indian theism. — In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj. The Tallva- 
bodhini Sabha, however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvabodhini Pdthsdla, was opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duffs leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattvabodhini 
Palriha , the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt (Akshdyakumara Dalta ), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-writers, and 
Boon hecamea very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samiij required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, Ham Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as achdrya, i.e. ‘minister’ ; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Brahmopasana, 
i.e. ‘worship of Brahman,’ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of nrayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The worn of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samajes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra himself also travelled and 
preached in the chief towns of the north, from 
East Bengal to the Panjab. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Brahmas had grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tattvabodhini Patrikd declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief; 
and in 1846, Debendra said: ‘We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.’ But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upanisads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upanisads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Sainiij. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the vija, or 
‘seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brahmopasana, or order of ser- 
vice; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As ICesliab 
Chandra Sen afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.’ This happened in 1850. The Samaj thus 
found itself without an authoritative sacred stand- 
aid, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves ; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions : 

(1) God is a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

(2) God has never become incarnate. 

(3) God hears and answers prayer. 

(<) God is to be worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, tcinpics, and fixed forms ot worship are 
unnecessary. Men of ail castes and races may worship 
God acceptably. 

<5) Repentance and cessation from sin is the omy way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 


(6) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowled™ »# 
God. No book is authoritative. wiedg* °* 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 
progress for a time. In 1857 a young man named 
Keshab Chandra Sen { Kciavachandra Sena) joined 
the Samaj. He was not a Brahman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, hut 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, hut from 1859 
he threw himself into it with great energy. Keslmb 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened— 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theological training. Kcshab’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
lie frequently addressed audiences both of Brfihmaa 
and of others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sahgat Sabha, or 
‘ Friendly Association,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra liimself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the sacred Bruhnianical thread, lie also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. jDebendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the Samiij, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known ns bmhma 
rites; the manual is the A nushtha n _ laddhati, 
and Brahmas who use them in their families a 
known as ‘ Anushtli&nic Brahmas. At Kesha 
suggestion the Samaj also began to follow 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money’ and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab lmd obtained » 
post in the Banx of Bengal. In 1861 he g 
up in order to devote his whole tinic nnd cncr^ 
to the work of the Samaj. Sevcral of his follower? 
belonging to the Sahgat Sabha followed th 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them JJ 
life-long friend and biograiihcr, PratfiP Cl bandra 
’Mnvnnmdfir ( Praluvachanara Majumaar). > t 


Mozoomdar (Pratapacfuinux* “•y-""-- „ men f 
Indian Mirror was started, that the in _ 

might have an English journal for r ,, „J was 
sion of its views; and the Calcutta Co > . 

founded— the earliest attempt made " n _ 

of India to found a college for English ed 
Next year (1SG2) Debendra 
his brilliant youngs friend by P 1 R ^n.-tcitie* 
place in the Samaj winch his gre, L j jecsJ 
deserved. Hitherto only Brfihmnn 
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allowed to lead in the services ; and while De- 
bendrn himself was the acharya, or ‘minister,’ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called vp&chdryas, or ‘ under-ministers.’ Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Braliman though he 
was, and to give him the full title acharya, It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘ minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
stead y pressure of rational Principles, urged largely 
in the Sahgat Sabha, liau brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Kesliab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of nil Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as acharya ; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
tiicir wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known ns the 
pradhan acharya , or ‘chief minister.’ 

Two years later, Kesliab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samajes in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, ana the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India — a Brahma Snmnj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Kesliab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform ; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change. unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Kesliab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but lie was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; while Kesliab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshnb’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
niore distinctly in the Samfij, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
•>th Oct. 1SG4 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s bouse, and lie took the opportunity to 
a 'l°V upacharyas wearing the sacred threaa to 
ofliciate.f Kesliab and bis party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tamed three points, but only one bad any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 


, equivocal position of Debcndra'a family makes his 
ueicnM of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
uramnan Nrth, wealth, and high character ; vet thevare known 
AA, . Penmans, for the family was outcastcd lonq ago on 
,*2™ some contact with Muhammadanism. 

, wt IUS*? tbij event In 1865, Lemard’s chronology would 
p>i. it in ISw, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Sniniij. Debendra felt 
it to be bis duty to refuse ; and Keslmb and 
bis party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Sarniij behind them. The date was Feb. 
1SG5. Keslmb was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who bad already been a re- 
ligious lender for twenty-four years, was only 
forty-seycn. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samajes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5. Third period, 1865-1878 : Keshab Chandra 
Sen ; universal theism : the two Samajes. — Keshab 
did not organize a new Samfij at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and supporters to his cause. He lmd carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva, ‘ the Truth 
of Religion,’ in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
Tattvabodhini Pntrikd. Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 18GG a copy 
of Seeley’s Eccc Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 5th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on 'Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keslmb got at the heart of his audience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism ’ ; but nowhero does lie 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His inlluence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary — Pyari Mohan Chundhnri. 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keslmb’B dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which lie proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were pnt to the meeting and carried unanimously: 

0) That the Brahma Samhj ol India ho established for the 
admission of all Brflhmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. 

(3) That people of both sexes, believing In the fundamental 

principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible os members. 

(4) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 

Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(5) That a vote of thanks lie given to Debendra Xath Tagore 

for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 
indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 

Kesliab was appointed the secretary of tbc Saniaj, 
and tbe further organization was left altogether 
in his bands. From this date onward, then, we 
have two societies— Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as tiie Acli Brahma Samtij, or original 
society, and Keslmb’s new body, tbe Bhiiralvar- 
skiya Brahma Sarniij, or Brahma Samfij of India. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes : ‘ The Pradnan Achurya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.’ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Kesnab had 
influenced during Ins tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 
given above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title Slokasahgraha , i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses,’ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sunday ; while, to show their continued sym- 
pathy with the old Samaj, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Keshab’s chief cares was to form the 
Mission Department. His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sahgat Sabhd (see above}, 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabinda 
Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
wami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into the joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi- 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither by 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samfij was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- 
mosities, divisions on principle and on method ; and 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound 
each man to himself, but could not compose differ- 
ences. 

The great breach with the original Samaj de- 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. He drew the missionaries and 
many others into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed ; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con- 
secration into a working body. ICeshab himself 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such 
as he had never had before — not even at Ins con- 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi- 
ties. In this new experience Kesnab freely drew 
from the Vaisnavism which was traditional in 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word blutkti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words of the movement. Vai§nava modes of 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments 
originally used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, beine 
employed to accompany the singing of hymns 
The Vaisnava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’)' 
or procession through the streets with flags flying 
and drums beating, with chorus-singing and 
dancing, was taken over and used with success 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samai 
which is still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah- 
motsava (‘ Feast of Brahman ’), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
anniversary of the opening of .Ram Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the Magliotsava (festival of the month 
Mdgha) ; and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual day 
in August, the Bhadrotsava (festival of the month 
Bhadra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellowship with God : a little house was found 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 


partly to correct the misapprehensions created by 
his lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of questioning and excitement. Debendra 
recognized two sources of knowledge of God- 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third— God 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that ho regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a -wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there was a great outburst of religious emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘Great 
Men,’ to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
ously against this ‘ guru-worship ’ ; and a serious 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samaj. 
The leader said he did not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
practised them. As a result two of the missionaries 
left him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, drawn _ to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with great kma- 
ness, and discussed with him the details of a law 
which he proposed to pass with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the 22nd of August 1S69, Keshab s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), m Machua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship witn 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 

Shortly after the opening of the Man( ‘ ir ! 
suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announc 
that he intended to proceed to England, ni 
friends were considerably astonished at his propos. , 
for, as there w r as no organization, the whole '" 0 
of the Samaj depended on him persona . 

> one knew how things would get on wi thou 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the v ora 
was to be distributed, the duty of 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. Ih 
to England won him many new friends, and greatly 
extended both his experience and his influen . 
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Ho was received with the utmost cordiality, and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshab 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, ‘The 
Indian Reform Association,’ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on : Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for boys, and the Bharat 
Akram (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulabh 
Samuchar ('Cheap News’), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christ, which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
author’s own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his position with 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
spiration, he declared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks ; God gives. Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh (adeia), and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole authority, and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘Great Men’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience ; the 
party opposed to him was democratic, and wished 
to establish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 
weie receiving. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going, on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairagya. This 
is an old Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and. himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a settled habit 
m Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do. all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yoga, bh'akti, jiiana, seva, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas ; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition back to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch BihSr, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials. These men were most anxious 
that he should marry a girl who would bo a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus. 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen - marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had told him to go on 
with the wedding ; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should be deposed from his 
position in the Samaj. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1865 to 1878. — There is veiy 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the Samaj, and betook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra ( Dvijend - 
ranatha Thakur) being appointed achdrya in his 
place ; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch -with the work of the Samaj. 

Statistics. — In 1878 there were already 124 
samajes in existence, most of them connected with 
the Brahma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samajes sympathized with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884 : three SamSjes ; 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him ; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial samajes were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

‘That this meeting deeply deplores the mint of a constitu- 
tional organization In the Brahma Samaj, and doe* hereby 
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establish a Samfij to bo called the S&dhfiran Tlr&hma Satn/lj, 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this stato of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and tho harmonious co-operation of tlio general 
Hr&hmn community, in all that agents the progress and well- 
being of the Thclstlc cause and Theistic work In India.' 

An organization was sketched, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial samdjes as well as of tho 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for tiio erection of a building. The name 
ttUdhuran means ‘ general,’ and is clearly meant 
to suggest tho catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Samaj, An English and a Bengali 
magazine wore started to represent tho views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt JJrithnm rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of tho Samfij, 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. Tho Samiij bad many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Earn Mohan, 
Debcndra, or Kesiiab, Bandit Siva Nath Sastrl 
was their most prominonl man, bub he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Samfij may not 
have grown so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
lias made tho evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries, 
Bandit Siva Natli Sfistrl being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samfij ; and a large 
number of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sfidharan Samfij is tho same 
as the creed of the original Samfij (given above 
under 4 ), with tho addition of the three following 
articles : 

(7) God Ih the Father of men, and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul Is immortal ami Its progress eternal. 

(0) Clod rewards virtue and punishes sin. Ills punishments 
arc remedial arid not eternal, 

Kcuhab's Samiij. — During the first two years 
after the division there is nob much to note in the 
history of Kcshah’s church except his lectures, 
lie lirsb of all discussed publicly the question, 
‘ Ain I an inspired prophet ? ’ and gave a nega- 
tive answer, hut declared himself in tho same 
breath to he ‘ a singular man,’ with special rela- 
tions with heaven. ‘ The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, hut a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture lie dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 
‘There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,’ hut 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s _ Mother. He 
thus announced for tho first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Ram Krishna Paramlmnsa, who brought Kesiiab 
to believe tho doctrine. 

But if these first two years wore quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Kesiiab appeared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around him, under a 
now red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naha Bidhan {Nava Vidhuna, ‘New Dispensa- 
tion ’). On a table lay tho four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Samiij to he God’s latest dispensation, His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to he the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshah’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Kcshah's 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
wore laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls' 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a con sc’ 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
strict vows. 


But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purposo 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Briibma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshah’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
ana belief in the possibility of communion with 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, oeads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating tlic equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In’ 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 


tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘divine’ in his lecture on ‘India asks, 
Who is Christ?’ lie now taught the Christian 
doctrine of Lhe Trinity, declaring that tho one 
God existed as the Father, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

‘ In this plane (Ij-iiro o( three lines you have the solution of 
a vast problem. The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; tho 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctifier: I am, I love, I save; 
tho Still Goil, the Journeying God, the Returning God ; I'orce, 
Wisdom, IIolioesB ; the True, the Good, tho Beautiful ; Sac, 
Chit, Knaiula ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy/ _ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which tho idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of tho Eternal for his particular use, ana 
the synthetic process whereby the theisfc reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 

He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence ; and no had m 
a very high, degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make tlio brilliant leader. But it was not thc^ 
things that most impressed his followers. 
conquered them was his devotional lif<v 1,13 * 

ligiouB (ire, the depth and sincerity of lus luor 
and religious nature. It was this that made 1 1 
follow him through everything, despite all m 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by mom 
forces, led them by tho passion and strength 01 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible 
ment of reason. He had enough insight 
imagination to enable him to present a caee 
great force ; hut he was no qtnefc, . con L 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His tea • bt 

especially during the last period, is a collect 
powerful hut disjointed ideas, a heap of JT 1 „ r \h 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
ami generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most : he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing Iris mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which ho 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. The}’ had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence ; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his frienas, that it is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died — a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samfij : 

(10) God Is a Trinity in Unity — Father, 8on, and Spirit. God 

Is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Brlhmaism is not a new religion, hut the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith ; the Brlhma 
SamSJ is God's latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the God-appointed apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge or God comes through Inspired Men os well 

as through Mature and Intuition. He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics. — When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samdjes all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7 . Fifth period, 1884 - 1909 : progress of the 
Sadharan Samaj. — During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and tlieir relation- 
slaps with samdjes outside arc not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once becamo a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like tlie other two branches : the con- 
trast between this period and ICesliab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
threo Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
Kppcared, although hymn-writing still flourishes. 

TheS&dhiiran Samaj. — Thislias gone forward, not 
changing much in matters of faith or of practice, 
bnt slowly growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader toVb their annals of 
great events ; and wo need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Samaj of to-day. 

The affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
(wncral Committee, which consists of <33 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
aiiout equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samfij throughout India as 
well ns in Calcutta is conducted by the mission- 
aries. with their two auxiliaries, the Sndlmn An- 
nuo (Sadhatut Airama) and the Scbak Mandali 
(Scvnfat Mandali). Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [ 1 00b } 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of the Samfij. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise, Hem Chandra bircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
nre nine other missionaries, Sita Nath Tnttvn- 
bhushan, a well known Vedantist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidydlaga, or Brfihmn School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or • Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group ol students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in tlie Sevak Mandali, 
or 1 Lay-workers’ Union.’ The Samfij possesses n 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and tlie Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 

‘ Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samdjes formally nflilialcd 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, arc the Sunday School ; the Sail- 
gat Sabhii, which meets weekly and discusses re- 
ligious questions ; the Theological Society ; tho 
Students’ Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Samfij, 13 con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; tlie Bifilima 
Girls’ Sciiool ; and the City College. 

The New Disjtensation Samaj. — After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still tlieir leader, nnd that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to he ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and tlie mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Kesbab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far tlie best known of the 
missionaries, nnd the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to l>e 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to he reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Samfij ; nnd 
eo affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samfij only by his personal influence, 
came uppermost, and mined everything. I’or a 
time the laity took the Mandir into tlieir own 
care, nnd conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
tlie police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, hut there has been constant dis- 
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union ; and to-day three competing services are 
conducted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday ; and even so there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

Tiie active work of the Samaj was thus brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshab’s position, he went into 
semi-retirement, editing his paper, The Inter- 
preter , and writing elsewhere occasionally, but 
seldom doing any missionary work for the Samaj 
except when he appeared to deliver the annual 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, ana he was a2ways 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but he 
was scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keshab’s death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the public. The tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point : the death of 
Keshab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
‘Ascension of the Master.’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gabinda Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of division among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramatlia Lai Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samaj and the educational activities 
are still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samaj . — The history of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter of a century is very- 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Calcutta which re- 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 1865. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse ; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pure in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to. the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 
printed sermons no reference to the teaching of 
Christ is to be found. The direct communion of 
the human soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the MaJiarshi , i.e, the great 
r?h or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samajcs.— These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their closest connexion with the Sadharan Samaj. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana samajcs 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality. A number have a considerable member- 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Sahgat Sabha. (‘Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadhfiran Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It is a 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
samajes graphically : 

(1) God is a personal being* * ' 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(2) God has never become 

incarnate. 

(S) God hears and answers 
prayer. 

(4) God Is to be worshipped 

only in spiritual ways. 

Men of all castes and 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

(5) Repentance and cessation 

from sin is the only* way 
to forgiveness and sal- 
vation. 

(0) Nature and Intuition ore 
the sources of know- 
ledge of God. No book 
is authoritative. j 

(7) God is the Father of men, 

and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and 

its progress eternal. 

(9) God rewards virtue and 

punishes sin. Ilis pun- 
ishments are remedial 
and not eternal. 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity 

— Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
ns well as Father. 

(11) Brahniaism is the uni- 

versal religion ; the 
Brahma Samaj is God’s 
latest Dispensation ; 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(IZ) Knowledge of God conies 
through Inspired Hen 
as well as through 
Nature and Intuition. 

He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Adesh. 


Creed 
of tho 
Adi 
Samaj. 


Creed 
of tho 
Sad- 
haran 
Samaj. 


Creed 
I of tho 
V New 
/ Dispen- 
sation 
Samaj. 
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8. Characteristics of the movement. — [a) Width 
cf diffused influence, narroumess of effective range. 
—The Brahma Samfij, while claiming to be a 
world-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, lias made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prartliana Samfij Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samfij was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which lias 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

(6) Influence on India. — The Samfij has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma propaganda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the camp. 

(c) JDclit to Christianity. — Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadhfiran as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samfij. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church. _ 

(<f) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity . — 
The official doctrine of the Samfij puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as opposed to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 
gether different position. They are the sources of 
Brahmaism. A careful surrey of the doctrines 
that have been professed in the Sarnaj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism xb 
the essence of all religions is without any basis in 
lac }- The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
arc related to each other in the product. The 
cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
ey side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, whether Hindu or Christian, but 
rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

v.a?? 3 heejuos explicit in 1650, when the authority of the 
veaaswas abandoned. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Bam Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Rfimunuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the samdjes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loval to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be tlie future religion of 
India. They both failed to sea that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no moro 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake ; for they 
were men of open mind ; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them, 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe — a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings ns a 
conception of tlie universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in every direction : God is the loving 
Father ; men are His children ; the world is God’s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of tlie world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Sarnaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Mohan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samfij within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength or the community be secured. The 
Adi Samfij has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system — has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Bam Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modern religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and ungrudgingly accepted. Only 

* Cf. Earn Mohan Ray’s Precepts cf Jesus ; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet’s Life and Letters of Jiaja Pam Slohan Roy ; and 
Keshab's two lectures on * Jesus Christ.' Pra tap's position was 
precisely the same ; see The Interpreter, passim. 
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in this way can a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modern nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must bo set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it; 
not ns the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it — all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his hack on, all that Ram Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it — all this arose in re- 
forming movements, ea"er spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Brfihmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not he treated as a weed. 

Literature. — The best brief outline of Brahma history is 
found in Monicr Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism s , 
London, 18S7, pp. 476-528. There are four longer narratives : 
Leonard, A History of the Brahma Samclj, Calcutta, 1879 ; 
Mozoomdar, The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta, 1882; F. Lilllngston, The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, London, 1901 ; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Samaj, Madras, 1884 [the first two interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshub Chandra Sen]. For 
further detail consult the following biographies : Collet, The 
Life and Letters of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, London, 1900 ; The 
Autobiography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, translated 
from the original Bengali, with an introduction by Satycn- 
dranath Tagore, Calcutta, 1009; Mozoomdar, The Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chundcr Sen, Calcutta, 1887 ; and Heart- 
Beats by P. C. Mozoomdar until a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston, 1894 ; the monograph, Sastri, The 
Hew Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the works of the lenders : The English Works of Baja 
Bam Moham Bay, edited by J. C. Ghose, 2 vols., Calcutta, 
1886-87 ; The Complete Works of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Calcutta, 1880: keshab Chandra Sen, 
Lectures in India , 2 vols., London, 1901 ; The Brahmo Somaj : 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1S81 ; Mozoom- 
dar, The Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 

f rahmadharma, Calcutta, 1850, and many editions later ; 

lokasaiigraha, Calcutta, 1800, and many editions later ; the 
Year Books, the Annual Reports, and the Periodicals. 

J. N. Farquhar. 
BRAHUIS.— See Baluchistan. 

BRAIN AND MIND.— i. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind — whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may he — is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may he seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other lan- 
guages which appear to connect mental and moral 
qualities with tlie heart, with the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alcmseon of Crotona (beginning of 
5th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science ’ ; 
and that the controlling centre (t 6 ijysp.oviKbv) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag, 
d. Vorsokratikcr 2 , i. 101 f. ). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 
It was partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of 'the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body (Timams, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entelcchy of the body, was correlated 


with its every part ; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart (do Part. An. ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system 
by which the * vital spirits ’ were distributed over 
the bodv ; hut it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
placed the * seat of the soul ’ (dc UsuPartium, lib. 8). 
These or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to he more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the different mental 
functions ; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof : they referred different moral and 
intellectual characters to different areas of the 
surface — and underlying parts— of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘ bumps ’ followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties.’ A 
reaction followed with Flonrens, who taught (in 
his Jtccherches expirimentales +) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it weakens its general function, i.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur Ic Siigc dc la 
Facult6 du Lanr/agc articuU, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schiifer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship.— The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data, (a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the complexity of the life 
of tne animal, with its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings — in short, with all that is summed up m 
the vague term * intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant’s brain (the coipora pedunculate), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent , 
while activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
still if, instead of weight, the surface-area or the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, tn 
cortex , of the brain; and by means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this oute 
‘ bark ’ into the substance of the brain the 
face may be enormously extended without a pr - 
portional increase in volume or weight. _ in tn 
main, also, if animals of different species, 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank ot Mie 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. 

(but longo intcrvallo) to man in this respect 
the anthropoid apes. . . « - 

In the development of the brain with age 
human individual a similar comparison is founci to 
hold. As the mental capacities improve, the bnun 
* 6 piv our eyKt<f>a\os eveparor iroiei r > jr cr tjj sep t? 
naX feVtr (Berlin ed. 652 a. 24). ... factions da 

) Becherches expir. sur les propni'Ms ri fr y Examined 2 , 
systbme nerveux, 1824, 21842. Of. his Phrenology Siam 
1846, tr. Meics, 1840. 
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grows in volume until about the age of lifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight; after this development takes the place of 
growth, the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, hut with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen theie is a gradual decline in lelative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
fonnd for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpietations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
intellectual pow ers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
aveiage development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut aeepei, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to have 
higher than the normal brain - weight ; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of laige skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercise, nrc, of course, co- 
determimng elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological ; it regu- 
lates the movements of the bod}' and of its difier- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body-weight, statuie, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity ’ ; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by w Inch it 
canies over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. 

(5) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing — healthy or the reverse— of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations as anything but symptoms, that is, ns 
consequences or eflects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease maybe (1) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-olF m life, ow ing to w hicli the brain 
does not leach its full growtli, or grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its .working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unlit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the.innumerable stiains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc. ; or (3) degenerative, an accompaniment of 
decay— the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions. 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from meiely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given foi m of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in peifect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show' 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheies, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain ; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3 Elements of the central nervous system.— The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer ol the brain 
is the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-body,"(2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the long axis cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. Thus, as many as 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, each marked by tho presence 
of a characteristic form of cell The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 60 to 120 ft.* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also tho 
form of the cell. From the cell branch out, usually m several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of line terminal fibrils . hence 
the name dendrites. One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a different nature It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or rsolated by o sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myelme— a fatty substance — 
beta een the fibre and the sheath It is this my elme that giv es 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has been 
shown that It is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve cell Thus Flechsig has determined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘brain- 
centres’ become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve process, re. that by which the excitation is con- 
vey ed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
bnin-centre, or between two such brain centres themselves 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
w bich the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.t 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, be- 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through thv nerve-cells to 
the v anous dendrites or branches 

The function of the cell body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (h) that of a store house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting tissue.} The axones, as 
has been said, become medullated fibres, passing either verti- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by* wav ol the corpus callosum — the central commissure 
of the brain— to the other hemisphere. The nerve fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally , through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow is not dependent upon the 
nenc-fibre itself, but upon the connexions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre The 
law of the Specific Energy of Kerv e-fibres (Johannes Muller) 
w as interpreted as imply ing that a giv en nerv e fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point m its course it was stimulated. 


* p=l/1000th millimetre 

t Energy is transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and from the cells through the axis cylinder (v. Gehuehten); 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites as that of taking up 
food from the blood vessels. 

) Various other functions have been suggested for the neu- 
roglia Cnjal regards the expansions and contractions of its 
cell as conditions of sleep and of waking respectiv ely. 
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would give rise to its proper sensation, or would contract Its 
given group of muscles, or causo secretion in its given gland, 
whatever its particular function might be, and that this speci- 
ficity was inherent in the fibre itself. Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre in which the fibre ended ; but 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is the peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that tho 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism, 
which in their sum make up its environment. This is true at 
least of the origin o! Buch paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve gives rise to a 
sensation of light, this is because tne excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay : its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure ; 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications— prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals : in this development may 
bo found the physical basis of practice, of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal of the processes, followed, It prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
reflexly an increased flow of blood to the parts Involved,— 
processes of waste and repair take place more rapidly ; It there 
is excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to tho tissue 
affected. On the othor hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
reflexly produces diminished flow of blood to tho parts in- 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pseudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive loss of blood from 
the brain (amomia), and from excessive f.otv of blood to the 
brain (hypenemia), the result of which is probably a check to 
tho pulse of the blood (stasis). The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to be the morbid accumulation of 
blood in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins- 
low). 


4. The special centres : localization of functions. 
— The complexity of the grey matter of tho brain, 
its numberless cells, the endless tracery of inter- 
lacing fibres being understood, the question arises s 
Wliat is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and have different 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
different mental contents or ideas? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence lias been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 
pacity of the mind depend upon the integrity and 
healthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
special mental functions or capacities are depen- 
dent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper brain. In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions' from the different sense-organs — 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions — are connected with 
definite brain ‘ centres, as are also the powers of 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824 b ) ; lie claimed to have found that 
m cases of aphasia — a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles — a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after- 
wards added that in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will he found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animal’s behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made • 
and (3) the study of the degeneration of tracts* 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following : — 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classified as (1) sensory centres, 
(2) motor centres, and (3) association centres. 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lobe , more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
fissure ; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the tcmporo-sphcnoidal lobe; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists); that for 
Cutaneous Sensations — including under this title 
wliat is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc. — is, as might 
he expected, the most extensive and least dehn- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianclii is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Bolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘greater 
functional intensity ’ ; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
tho area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres ’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to. the 
fissure of Rolando ; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc. ), just in front of and in the fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, t.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the hemisphere, parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain (the Optic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘ serve tlie 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation ot cue 
pyramidal fibres’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true mo 

or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the tru 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
necting bands between the hemispheres ' 

or in the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the 
brain, or in tbe spinal cord.. Thus injury 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is foil 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscie 
groups on the left side of the body, and vie ■ 
The motor zone, like the band of pjmJJ “JJL 
passing through the internal capsule, has 
divided into Imaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backwards to the fissure of Rolando, lie 
* Gyrus fornicatus and G. hippocampi . 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order; from the top, downwards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order — those for 
the head in front ; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these * psychical ’ centres, i.e. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action ? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimula- 
tion coming cither from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion if ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, i.e. 
end-points at which nerve-process was transformed 
into conscious sensation ; others were motor, i.e. 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘ cor- 
puscular’ theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still be reflexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the psychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these — sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried out — -play a very important part in the 
formation ana development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. If from any cause we cease to 
feel a movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the * thick ’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns ; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
lie has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schilf, Munk, 
and others hold; or a senso -motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciuni, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to feel the muscles 
m play, or to form an image of their position — 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posterior, i.e. the sensory, portion of the spinal 
cord ; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology oilers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes. (re) Every sensation is at the 
same time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
sj’stem, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo- 
motor. ( b ) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a 1 motor ’ to a ‘ sensory ’ zone : the large 
pyramidal cells may be more frequent in the former, 
but they are not absent in the latter ; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even jposs.' ble, as 
Apathy and Bethe hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere — no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 
point at which volition is transformed into motion. 
Consciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of n higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (re) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (b) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to different 
sense-impressions; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (/S) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ‘centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important Junction, 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘ centres ’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.t 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone : in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul- blindness) : thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Of. Donaldson, p. 260. 

f See Ward's 1 Assimilation and Association/ Mind (N.8 J, 
vole. ii. and iii. 
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arouse its associate ideas — in other words, it could 
not be understood ; or { b ) the memory-image colls 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with injury to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (/ 3 ) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (7) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may bo partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness — loss of 
the power to recognize, t'.c. to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in ono’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus, and the supra- 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution ; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
lias already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-lmnded peoplo, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, will 
have different ceutres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word-images, and a 
‘digito-motor ’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language -centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and ( b ) the kinrcsthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a ‘ composite’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Tims, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nervd-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which riie sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer Aeriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory'wf a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 
* Thus In Heubner's case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. Ills ‘hearing centre ’ was found to have 
been isolated by a lesion, i.e. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is 
part of a complex total group or series of im! 
pressions. Again, the simplest perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content, i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘reality’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles 0 1 the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have rellex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is 1 real ’ to me may not bo real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination : it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 


Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might he supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following : — (a) Complexity : the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas; the memory- 
image with a still larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (/ 3 ) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation lias weakened 
their resistance-force; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therofoie more uncertain; 

ii _ 1 • _ _ ■ „ 1 


the reaction or response taking a 


longer 


time, 

being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the metuory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. _ . 

( 3 ) Some writers have gone farther still m their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of tne 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal joucs, 
have no special functions that are determine 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, 
by the comparison in man of mental sympto 
during life with post-mortem examination 01 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at a ■ » 
appears to be general : the animal is s P > 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish; it lacks P * 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In ma ■» 
onset of dementia in old age, or after sonic > , 

shock, is frequently found to have been co J 
with extensive degeneration of the ^ 

Again, it is here in the mam that the wide sc . 

between the human and the lower annna 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that mj 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.’ 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence, consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (b) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by which this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development: it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell-groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thought of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
which these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence : they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribofc, Psych, de 
V Attention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention.’ It is said, however 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology), that only 20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
ease, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
11 • !’ degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action — personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kina, but according 
to their bearing on the purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience ; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
it about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served ’ 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) : the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual, (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.f (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning, may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function, (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range : if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; out the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘ visualist,’ whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

* Cf. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
tract : ‘ We are driven to regard them rather as links, important 
links, it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.* 

t Cf. Bateman, p. 350, on the variations in the ‘centre* for 
language ; Foster, p. 10G5 : ‘The passage of nervous impulses 
... is not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.* 
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the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor 5 , ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [6] and 
[8]). In other cases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement ( JAI xxiii. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
sakaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Scourging or beatingwith branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § 5 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
GB 3 iii. 98, 126-133, 217 lb). 

3. Sacrifice. — In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to brin" good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19°), the Homan custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial lire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 305 ; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Palaia - 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i. p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed by 
fire among the Gauls (Cajsar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB 3 iii. 320 ff. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulasi 
plant arc inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese Iccdsurikakc, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called inao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
87 ff., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 fT. ; see also Ainus, § 236'.). 

4. Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment ( Germania , ch. 
10). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tcin, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411; Sinirock, 
p. 531). For a similar Celtic instance see Celts, 
§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc.Soc. Psych. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Makinq of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff.; 
Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also Divination). 

5. Vegetation-cults. — Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack. 

flir>_(4ronn nfn 1 J ! i* ' A 


in- 


the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches- or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies’ 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the Bpirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB 3 i. 214 ff., ii. 8211'.) 
and by Grimm (Tent. Myth. pp. 769, 772, 775’ 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals, May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas — probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, 1. 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB 3 iii. 276 f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff, 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB 3 iii. 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347 ; Brand, i. 151 ; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237k 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vi. 151 ff ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians] ; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus] ; for the Parsi custom see Barsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB 3 iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields (GB- iii. 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375 fl-). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB 3 iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were earned about 
for luck (ib. p. 254 ff.). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placea 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singe 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or birch Roughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause t 
flax to grow- to the height of the boughs ( • 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, ana 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and me 
sun, which they impart to field, house, orheann, 
promoting growth of crops, warding off > 

bringing luck, etc. , „„„ f t,„ 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offenngs upo 
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branches. This practice has occurred ivherever 
tree-worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor 3 , ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. R. Smith, p. 169 ; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, liecherches surla Religion 
gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an otl'ering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor 3 , 
ii. 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e.g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor 3 , ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 
p. 169 [Semites] ; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians] ; 
Brand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was 
originally believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycaeum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak bj- the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are described by 
Pliny (BN xvi. 44 ). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking o i the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nerai. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative ot the same spirit 
could be slain (GS - iii. 446fl. ; Festivals [Celtic]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe l}b. p. S43). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by /Eneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, Jineid, vi. 20311. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
oi Celtic myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode or 
the (Celtic). 

See also Barsom. 

Liter vtueb. — The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 

BRAWLING. — The word ‘brawling’ is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the ofience of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler, ‘to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of tiie term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

i. Legal. — Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
breach Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
urn 06 ^ 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. rv. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
vol. ii — 53 


been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘brawling’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cnt oil', or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to he marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter E, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and lighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change ot religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
in churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company with many 
other statutes of our Draconian code. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling by a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, hut as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. in. c. 165 is £40; under 23 & 24 
Viet. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Viet. e. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead !d any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also he fined and required to 
give sureties (ib. § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 

rovision is made to prevent improper conduct at 

urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Viet. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not (Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607), 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent; 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 

E laced on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
y two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice : ‘ In the namo 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
conduct or brawling was not proved ( Kensit v. Rose [189S], 02 
J.P. 4S9). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nevertheless held to bo brawling ( Remit v. St. Paul's 
Chapter [1005], 2 K.B. 249). 

A minister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a layman ( Vallanccy v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be punished in the ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 170). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacTed 
place ; but he also commits the offence if ho uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion’ 
against individual members or the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts fn the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who ore strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one cose a clergyman Interpolated, 
when rending tho lesson, tlic following : ‘I have been accused 
by some ili-naturcd neighbour of making alterations in the 
servico ; I hnvo done so now and shall do so ngaln, so mark.’ 
In another case tho clergyman paused In the service to deliver 
a long address In a chiding, quarrelsome, nnd brawling manner, 
in which passages liko the following appeared : ‘ You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I made at tho end of the prayer [in 
tho Litany], but it reminded me of my enemies.’ * Some one in 
tho congregation has bad the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.’ ‘Who has had the audacity to do this?' ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.’ * Another of my enemies 
has written a lottor to the bishop full of falsehoods.' Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The obj'ect of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in tho case of Palmer v. Hoff eg , 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing nut religious awo 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting Jaw, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in tho sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone ( Commentaries , iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an affray 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it ; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days (Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108 ; 
Worth v. Ternnglon [1845], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending servico, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2 . Ethical. — From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
particular country is the only standard, and must 
be obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be— No. 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘brawling’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘feast to the Lord’ 
(Ex. 32 3 ) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v. 20 ). 
Further OT examples are numerous— the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezelciah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to tlie NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law : ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 
called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modem court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling ’ according to modem ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Rome 


has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental ana. 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 

S le should act in such a way that their conduct 
it be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
alftliose who hold this viow would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand ; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into liis own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his fellow-men. Sic were 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

Literature. — Most of the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely ; amongst others, B. Whitehead CAtircA l , 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbnry, Laws of England, 1 W. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1818 u.v. 
•Brawling nnd Smiting’), is the l idlest, but its da<*P r “ ] ludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal : 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The mcjc]op*dias 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, GrandLxc-fnxv 
Paris, 1876, s.v. ’Sacrilfege.’ The ethreal v.ew .s ^most always 
itrnored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 


BRAZIL.— The area enclosed by the confines 
the present Republic of Brazil contains lou 
incipal ethnological stocks — the Arawak, 

.rib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
my of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
x) territory outside the boundaries of . 
aper, so that the information in this article 
ist be taken as referring to the religions con 
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cepfiona of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who arc strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religions conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may ho said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
hnmnn character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the l’npi, for example, though 
extremely lmzy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of n universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent ; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultns, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities raw of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

i. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; out 
their nomadic traits, nnd the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked differentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, nnd are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are : 
Northern group — Maypures, Atornis, Wapisinnas, 
and other insignificant confederacies ; Southern 
and Western Groups — Piris of the Uccaynli River, 
Minanhas of the Jtirun River, Cnnanmris of the 
Purus River, Mannos of the Rio Negro, Custenads, 
'nurds, Mehinakus, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony . — The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
believe that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
Myth is practically identical with that of the 
Quichds of Guatemala, ns found in the Popol Vuh, 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
11 'an originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
*° wras death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut olf pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and tho^o 
which alighted upon the earth became animals nnd 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemisru. 

(2) Theogony and ritual . — The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by* that 
phase of it practised by the Uopes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secrecy, but lias been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Strndelli. The name 
Jurupari (Jumpara-i) signifies 'Issue from tho 
month of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived tlirongh swallowing 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called 'TanTe,’ 
when J arupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; bnt tlie women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
vacu tree, which was sacred to him ; nnd for this 
offence lie devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from tho cinders of 
which sprang the paxiuba palm, which the Uapcs 
believe to be his bones. Yl hilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, nnd fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should n woman 
of the Unpes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion ol women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemlc Origin of 
which all but tho mere remembrance has been lost There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among- the 
Uapcs that Jurupari, who was rcgnrded bp them ns more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
o[ the tribe ‘lc droit d’un dieu.’ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from bis worship dates from that event 

On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. Tho 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys’ 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at pulicrty. 
The paxiuba is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the height of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in tho worship 
of Jurupari is the Dabucuri, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows: the assaby on Jan. 1; the ucuqui on 
Feb. 2 ; the iniritt on March 3 ; the pataud on 
May 4; the umari on July 5; and the viga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who have arrived at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the pagis, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuba , and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuba horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the pagis that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
serpent.’ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagis differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘.the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘ for evil.’ When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they have not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus offended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood . — Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pagis , or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided, into 
the uarassu , or adepts, the assu, or arch-priests, 
and the mirim, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
pagis are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They possess magical formulas, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pagis act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pagis resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘figure’ 
( rangaua ). The Guaycunis of Paraguay possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Viindgeneld, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pagis of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martius). 

2 . The Caribs. — The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles ; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil— the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence, the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘ cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology. — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘ the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Their mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. .All 
these, however, w'ere subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon, koynpe 
d la Louisiane fait en 1720). The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Bueyu Am, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in. the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to he 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, iey 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. , 

They possessed a eultuTe-hero, Tama (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Nahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Q U1C ^ 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, m U 
was of light complexion, came from the east, » 
after having instructed the Canbs.m agr 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the i di 
wlienee he came. Brinton believed hi „ 
identical with the Zum6 of the Guarani 
guay, and Ehrenreieh with the Kama o 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kabo 
ICarayas. In the legend of the latter 
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with their ancestors in the under -world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
« hurricane ’), "'ho figures in the Quiclid Popol Vtih 
as ‘the Heart of Heaven,’ the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the_ Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles ; but von den 
Steincn gives the Carib form a ayc’lo, ‘thunder,’ 
whence Island-Carib ioiictllou. 

(2) Priesthood. — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
pictycs, similar to the pages of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, wore, as with 
tlioArawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani. — This stock, so called to 
show tho ethnic affinity existing between the Tupi 
oi Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from tho River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied ns a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Mnroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Guiana the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, nnd in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They sneak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standardized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became tho general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(I) Cosmogony. — A certain magician, Irin Mag6, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas nnd rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata, or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant of the Popol 
Vvh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
— from whom they claimed descent ; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, nnd give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
m other American mythologies, and typify tho 
cardinal points of (he compass. 

. (2) Thcogony. — The tlieogony of the Tupi is n 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents, 
llie Vicomte d’ltabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, nnd Toru-guenket, tho moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth ; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her, Magalhues (0 Sclvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi tlieogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the genera! scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Gunracy, the sun, creator of all animals ; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Rudd, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Eacli of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who has charge of the birds ; Anhnngn, 
who protects the field game ; Cad-p6rn, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; Uayard, wlio guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Cerdrd (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatd, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Urutnrt, the plmntom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Caird, the full moon, and Catitf, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants ns the Indians admit classes; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘ mother.’ Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship.’ Though this may be said to apply to 
tlie Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

With the Guarani, the southern branch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zumd, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamil. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East ’ ; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon 1ub tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zum6 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
n"ent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A Jess mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* tho 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
Pfere d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, nave been deeply influenced by Tupi nnd 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle ; but it is vain to affect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot be an ethical dualism, bnt 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton r s 
Myths of the New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, however, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang , and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits. — Many of the Amazonian 

• The name is derived by Tatevln (Anthropol 11. 209 (,) (rota 
tuba upayn, ‘Father of All.' 
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tribes of the Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise— a favourite 
figure in South American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘ the 
wonder-monkey/ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
m an amusing manner. 

4, The Tapuyas. — The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg (boloquc) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders of Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the Suyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, by human or gwrm-human agencies. 
The Karaya I'lood-myth relates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the bill Topirapd. The Ges attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry of a bird. All these myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot he 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘ deities ’ to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that they do not. ‘ They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night (Avicr. Race, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shake a burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 

Literature.-— 1 . The Arawaks: E. im Tiiurn, Among the 
Indians 0 / Guiana (18S3) ; Coudreau, Etudes sur les Guyane 
ct I’Amazonie (1886) ; Stradelli, * La leg-penda dell’ Iurupari ' 
(Sol. de la toe. neogr. dial.), 1S9Q, pp. 05!) ff., 70S If. ; Brett, 
Legends and Myths of the Aboriginal Indians of British Guiana 

S —z. Till : Caiubs : Karl von den Steinen, Die Balairi 
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Miiller, Amer. (frrehgionen (1855) ; de la Borde, Religion des 
Caraibes (Paris, 16742 .- 3 . THE ToPl-GVARANl: Barboza 
Rodriguez, Explora^ao do Rio Jamurutd (1876) ; ‘Poranduba 
amazonenso’ (Ann. d. Bill. nac. xiv., Kio, 1890): Couto de 
Magalhaes, 0 Selvagem (1874) ; Guevara, Hist, del Paraguay, 
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Brasiliens' (VcrofT. des Mm. fur Vblkerkunde, Bd. ii. Hett 1/2), 

' Die Myttaen und Legenden dor Sud-Amer. Urvolkcr ’ (Suupl, 
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BREAD.— See Food. 

BREATH. — Breath consists of air alternately 
■drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as well as In 


Ins physical being. As a manifestation of existence 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples aa 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2’ 
1 Go 15 , and from the various designations for 

breath, ‘spirit,’ ‘ soul ’ in Hebrew (ruah, nephesh, 
neshumah), Greek (wevya, \pvxfi), Lathi (animus 
amma spmtus), and Old Church Slavic (duchi 
‘breath, /spirit,’ dukt, ‘soul’; cf. Lithuanian 
dausos, ‘ air ). This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,* i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20 M , where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4“ 33*, Is 11*, 
Ezk 37 w, , and artt. Soul, Spirit. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Homans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread ana normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation (e.g. Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn, xii. 391 ; also Dio 
Chrysos. Borysth. Orat. xii. 387; cf. also the aSpai 
faoy&voi of Anth. Pal. X. Ixxv. 4, the rroal tyvxp- 
Tpb<t>ai of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regaided it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catcli the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Aon. iv. 684 ; Cic. Vcrr. ii. 
5. 45 ; Ovid, Mctam. xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-breatlied like a little 
white cloud at death (cf. Tylor, l, c.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahkali, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is cither 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman ol 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waitz, Ant/iro • 
pologie , iii. 195). Among some of the inpi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on 
warriors, saying, ‘Receive the spirit of brav ry, 
wherewith ye conquer your foes’ (to. p. 4I«). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention botli to the physical side 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. Bj 
breathing was regarded as one of the seicnces, 
the regulation of respiration in conn ex 1 ^ _ 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramoun 
portance; nor 1ms the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown bv the pM °P; ]jo 
treatises of the Upanisads, careful observe 
were imbued with the idea of the po 
of controlling the vital breath, bad f mthluiiy 

counted the normal nu,nb f^ of J%-S ft tions 
diem, and found the average to b e f ,636 in'mlation^ 

and exhalations (Amrtalindu 

21,606 (Hamsa Upamqad, 4), a round - . 
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( Sarvadartanasahgraha , p. 175, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtha in his notes on Maitrayana Vpani- 
sad, vi. 1) ; see Deussen, Seckszig Upanisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2; Ewing, ‘Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breath,’ in JA OS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (abont 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modem computations made by 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be TemembeTed, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as claimed. 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 
?ads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 

' breathe,’ ‘ respire ’ (cognate with Gr. Hvcyos, Lat. 
animus, Goth, us-anan). The principal word for 
1 breath ’ in general is the derivative prana (from 
an with prefix pra). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes known as the prana-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdna, vyana, uddna, and samdna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
psychological ■views grouped breath in its various 
functions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of prana , apdna, vyana, uddna, 
samdna. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing (op. cit. 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
by avdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.’ These two 
words, prana and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a dvandva- compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixes/; r«, apa, with an) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, with an). As to the meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Deussen 
maintains that prana sometimes signifies ‘ exspira- 
tion ’ ( Aushauck ), and apdna, ‘inspiration’ (Ein- 
hauch ) ; see his Allgem. Gesch. d. Philos. I. i. 294- 
305, i. ii. 248-252, I. iii. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddnta, 359-364. 
Ewing (op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover (op. cit. 275-276), 
tend to show that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
f unctions of that part of the body below the navel. 

The term vyana, lit. ‘ breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prana and apdna, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewmg, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is * interspiration ’ ( Zvnschenhauch ). 
-the other two terms, uddna and samdna, are less 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi- 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen’s 
renderings are ‘up-breathing^ ( Aiifhauch ) and 
‘all-breathing’ [Allhauch) ; see his Philos, of the 
Vpanishads, 279-280. Ewing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the prana-series 
[op. cit. 260-2S7) should be compared. 

In .modern times the Hindu yogi-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of . appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of Rama Prasad and the 
Swami Abhedananda, cited below. 

Literature. — The full titles of the chief works alluded to in 
this art. are : Ewing, 'The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
of Breath— a Study in Early Hindu Psycho-physics,’ in JAOS, 
xxii. 249-808, New Haven, 1901; Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der 
Philos, i. (3 parts), Leipzig, 1894-1908, his Sechssig Upani- 
shads des Veda, Leipzig, 1897, also Has System des Veddnta, 
359-864, Leipzig, 1883, and 2Yie Philosophy of the Upanishads 
[Eng. tr. by Qeden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1906] ; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture s , i. 431-433, London, 1871 (41903]; Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829 ; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker, iii., Leipzig, 1862 ; Rama Prasad, Nature’s Finer 
Forces (Science of Breath), Bombay, 1890; Abhedananda, 
Bow lobe a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 125-160, New York, 

1002. A. V. l\ ili.iams Jackson. 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
x. Founders. — The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were similar to those of the Beghardsand Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, as 
was intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1340-1384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the efforts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent bis 
time in meditation and self-discipline. He also 
visited the saintly Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas- 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual inffuence he 
owed much of the progress of nis soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing pTeacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, but never 
regarded himself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result that 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and his 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach- 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by withdrawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
hut it is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But lie had had time, with 
the help of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 

S ian arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Ihristian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ‘moderns devotio.’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
in piety and good works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windesheim. ft was Augus- 
tinian, and became the centre of several new and 
many reformed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas h Kempis was the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2 . Regulations. — • In common with all pious 
persons m the mediaeval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but his societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each 
from the seniors downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta , i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers ; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
■while among the people at large the reverence 
which was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, hound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 


ticism without any vows. Tlieir members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Biotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had been brought 
up to handicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass were diligently obseived. There 
were several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
‘rector,’ and implicit obedience to him was re- 
quired. Under him was the ‘procurator , 5 who was 
geneial manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vitce communis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bonce voluntatis, from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also acquired the designation of Fratres 
Hiaronymi, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
os lie liked ; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not withdraw it in the event of 
his leaving. The Brothers rose at half-past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, however, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by Gerson. The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered him the choice of 
i etractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3 . Influence on education. —The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted efforts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widow's or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, hut some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘ lectors,’ in the school, aud 
thus their work and influence became blended w ltii 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition m 
those days to the religious side of education, un 
the contrary, the authorities of towms in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of ttie 
Brothers, ana induced members of their Society t 
settle in their midst, providing bouses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at IJeven 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Bi others, and there can be no doubt that n 
feiv of the latter became teachers of classics as « eu 
as of religion. When the culture (nought m nj 
the Renaissance, with its revived study of rireeK, 
extended to Germany, through the 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it S ra< J“\ ^ j j 6( j 
over members of the Brotherhoods, a , j 

thereby to the effectiveness of their 
labours. In some of the schools there w ere 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
np the rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
tlieir country at heart. At the same time it must 
he admitted that it -was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continued 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Re- 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name ol Florentius Radewin (1350- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood ol Thomas 4 lvempis (13S0- 
1471) before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Augustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Church 
of St Lebuin. He was, after Groot's death, the recognized 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that office by the time 4 Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good. He befriended the youthful 4 Kempis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own house. It is not boo much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by 4 Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many 
sucli writings the Jmitatio Christ i is usually included ; and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which has 
long been hound up with his other writings in the edition of 
6ommaliu8. In this he gives most interesting details of hiB 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of the 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are nlso interesting as affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio having been com- 
posed by 4 Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in his Kritisch-ezegetische 
Emleitung, brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarity of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Jmitatio. And it may be added that the lives of the 
lounders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
spirit of piety which belongs to the same lines of religious 
thought. It is scarcely too much to say that the Jmitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 

4- Doctrines. — The remarks just made bring us 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a. firm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hwreti- 
corum , ‘the hammer of heretics.’ When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word ' mysticism,’ which may be used in 
many senses, as meaning the personal and inward 
lealization of spiritual truth imparted by the Holy 
Ghost as contrasted with a mere outward and 


formal religion, we shall find it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of k 
Kempis ; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life were 'Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; hut they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
passages of the Bible, and especially on those that 
bore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-folk 
in the vernacular ; and his arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Reformation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy ; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother - houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler offices of 
household duty. The Superior w as usually called 
‘ Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas h Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and influence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of liis addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con- 
temporary of a Kempis, contains many references 
to Groot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parte of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons who had no 
adequate vocation for lifelong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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his life by k Kempis, and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another hand. 

Literature.— I. OltiaiNAL Sources.— The most readily avail- 
able of these are the lives of Gerard, Florentius, and others, by 
Thomas k Kempis, in the editions by Sommalius, in the 17th 
cent, of the works of h Kempis (earlier editions : Opera et libri 
vitce, Nuremberg, 1494, and & Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1574 ; 
Eng. tr. The Founders of the New Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
Lond. 1905) ; also Thomas k Kempis, Chronicon canonicorum 
regularivm ilontis S. Agnetis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
St. Agnes, by J. P. Arthur, Lond. 1905-1900); J. Buschius, 
Chronicon Windeshcmensc, Antwerp, 1621, re-edited by Karl 
Grube, with the Liber de refonnatione monastcriorum, Halle, 
18S6 (an indispensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him) ; and a tr. of Gerald 
Zerbolt’s Beatus vir and Homo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1908. 

II. Modern Literature. — Delprat, Verhandeling over de 
Broederschap van 0. Groote en over ten invloed der Fratcrhuizen, 
Utrecht, 1830 (re vised ed. Arnhelm, 1856); Acquoy, Met lllooster 
te Windesheim en zijn invloed, 1876-18S0 ; Hirsche, Kritisch- 
exegetische Emleitung in die Werke des Thomas von Kempen, 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,’ ‘Florentius,’ and others in 
PBE (8 editions) ; artt. on • Briider des geineinBamen Lebens ' in 
PREt (UUmann), in PEE 2 (Hirsche), and in PRE'J (Schulze). 
Of these, the articlo by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Groot una seine Stiftungen, Cologne, 1883. One of the most 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 
hood is that by E. Mobius, Leipzig, 1887. Bonet-Maury, 
Girard de Groote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
writings, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas d 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life 2 (abridged), Lond. 
1885, will be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. An interesting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is contained in Neale’s History of the 
Jansenist Churchof Holland, Oxford, 1858. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas A Kempis: a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, Lond. 1887, contains a very valuable list of the biblio- 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources is given in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints : 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907. 

S. Harvey Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT— 
This name has been given to mystic-pantheists 
-vvho emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
with different sects such as the Beghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
16th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
11th cent. ; but it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophical revival, which was 
quickened by Aristotelianism mixed with Neo- 
Platonism and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Almaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged with teaching * quod quilibet 
Christianus teneatur credere, se esse membrum 
Christi, nec aliquem posse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.’ On an appeal to Home he was con- 
demned ; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was judged to he heretical. 

Thomas Aquinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Almaric : 

‘ Alii autem dixerunt deum esse principium formale omnium 
rerum, et haec dicitur fuisse opinio Almancanorum. Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui stultissime posuifc deum esse 
materiam primam ’ (Summa, I. Hi. 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works ; and it was 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth : 

‘Pater in Abraham incarnatus, Filius In Maria, Spiritus 
Sanctus in nobis quotidie incarnatur — omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, est deus.’ 

Further, the Almaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 
punishment of the Church, and a persecution 
directed against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliebenscs, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to he considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessary 
for men united with God- In 1215, at the fourth 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church. The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which took 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The opposition of Albertus aid not stay 
the progress of these doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
they had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
he served m freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘ Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.’ The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit ’ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says; 

‘ Even the orthodox Ciesarius of Heisterbaob (died e. 1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners; where is the Spirit of God, there is liberty— have 
charity and do what thou pleasest. When the tatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.’ 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
( Lehrbuch , ill. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 

‘quos vulgus Beghardos et Schwestrones nominant, ipsi vero 
et ipsae se de secta liberi spiritus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocanfc.' 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
hut with the liberty of which Csesarius of Heister- 
baeh wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 


)ivine Spirit. . _ ,, 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren ia 
itelligible. God is what is, and men, being ot 
lim, come from and return to Him. There m 
herefore neither purgatory nor hell, and tno 
icraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
eeded. As man is essentially Divine and m 
ble through contemplation and withdrawal from 
'rings of sense to know himself united with uoa, 
e can in his freedom do what God does, and mus 
ct as God works in him. There is therefore 
le free man neither virtue nor vice. God is au, 
nd all is God, and all is His ; and men are there- 
>re free to take or beg their bread, so that tney 
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may not be entangled through labour in the things 
of sense. Intelligible though the logic may be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Cassarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it (de Miraculis, v. 22) : 

‘ Maximam etiam blosphekiiaro ausi sunt dicers in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditia est et sanctitas. Si aliquls est 
In Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia pollutions polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia ills splritus 
qul est Deu9, e9t in eo, ilie operator omnia in omnibus.' 

Mosheim ( Instil . n. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novcm Rupibus, a private book of the 
Brethren : 

• Moreover, the godlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God's 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that f 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins ; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Bollinger in his Scktcngesch. des Mittelalters 
(ii. 386). 1'lie charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

‘quod tails homo liber reddltur impeccabilis et potest agere 
quidquid vuit et eibi placet, et si natura inclinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest lleite ipsum perficerecum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumque loco sicut in altari ; et dixit quod magis 
naturale est talem actum venereum exereero cum uxore sua 
camali quam cum alia muliere propter afflnitatem naturae ; et 
lubjunxit quod perfectus liber a so licentiat virtutes sub tall 
distinctione, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecelesiae nee praecepta qualiacunque, quod 
tallsestliberspiritu id estrin fry Geisl, quod idem estquam homo 
liber, et statuta et praecepta ecelesiae debent saltern tenere 
gross! homines, id esc homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grossos homines appeliat.’ 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent, 
condemned from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of those who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as biguine clergesse. She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of liis time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eokhart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts (op. cit. ii. 365) ; but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In .the 15th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th ; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was modified to Picard. In 1453, Pope 
Nicholas V. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

LmmiTtmn. — Mosheim, ‘de Beghardis et Beguinabus ' (7n- 
stitutiones ), 1790; Hahn, Gesch. aer ICctzer. ii. [1847] 470 If. ; 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Eirchengeschxchte 4, 1848; Jundt, 
Hist, du panthiisme popttlaire au moyen dge, 1876 ; Ddllinger, 
Beitrage stir Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, IL [1890] 37811., 
702 3. ; Lea, History of the Itxquisition of the Middle Ages, 
ii. [1SS8] 1233., 3233., 4043., 6171.; Haupt, ‘Bruder des 
frelen Geistes,’ in PRES iii. [1897] 467-472, and the references 
there cited. J. HERKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth). — In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book, The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lora was coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midnight cry : ‘ Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of tilings that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
power. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
Syria and India, suggested to John Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer : ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, but trusting the Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Beliett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Born at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life ; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order ; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister ; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘ The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and the Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It would he difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, but, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased in power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. V. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
Plymouth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darby the 
name ‘ Darbyites ’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Muller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Rawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 183S 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
Powercourt’s mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergyman, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their first magazine. 
The Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
depflt was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and officers not a 
few. The people were evangelized with great 
zeal ; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
On reluming to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for liis own words to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming, lie engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G. Muller visited German}' 
in 1843. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
spread the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assem bly, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified 


Presbyterianism,’ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort vyas made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before ife did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
'dews from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that Darby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displaced 
in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he ‘could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with tho 
main issue, viz. the ‘ Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry,’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had taught, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was bom relatively under 
tiie curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally', and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 
in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety. When Newton’s views became known, 
tiiey were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
ancf many of his former supporters, such as Soitau, 
Batten, Dyer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion ol 
Satan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration, nt 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam s feueru 
headslnp. The meeting at Ebrmgton Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton rcmoted 
London, modified his views considerably, _ 
formed a church of which he became minuter, 
having no fellowship with any other re g 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in » 
writings there are passages of great btcrarjb. 3 • 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived nil 

C °It w^Nevvton’e teachings that caused the fim 
division amongst Brethren, winch P [ , 

Bethesda in 1849. . Muller and Craik refused W 
allow a congregational judgment on - 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton's views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethcsda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. Muller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed by 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called ‘Open’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a harrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute afl'ected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Muller 
and Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
self. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Muller with a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby's letter to J. S. Oliphant with Muller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her principles. He denounced as. evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with indexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinaUy, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Muller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-postor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1808, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Muller party was in the majority at first. 
J- L. Harris, \Y. H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided with Muller, and stood for 
1 Open ’ principles, declaring them to he the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race.’ 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, ono 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘ The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and his associates who sought tlie 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took placo in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed Truth ’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘ Needed 
Truth’ principles, which were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread ; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth* 
party have returned to the ‘ Open ’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The * Open ’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘ Exclusives.’ Their meetings aro numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. Denham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridliam, W. H. Soltau, eto. 

From 1849 to 1879 tlie Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V. Wigram com- 
menced their chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1849-SI), the Present Testimony. To it 
Darby contributed his * Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
Slaving edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury, 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grunt, Bellott, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, nnd is the oldest 
organ of the Bretliren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries' first 
appeared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
tills period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement ; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Revivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E. Cross and J. W. 
Smith. 

Darby and Wigram visited foreign parts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W, Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Reid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. He edited the British Herald, which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 

E arties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 
e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might be termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Sufferings of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury. W. H. Dorman and P. H. Hall charged 
him with holding views similar to Newton’s. He 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Sheffield. Then in 1876, at Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Ryde, identify himself with the 
Ryde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Ryde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Ivennington meeting, though slow to judge, 
condemned his act, and on 31st August 1879 he 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the places at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall and Abbotshill. _ Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept' it, 'even though his'old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of all the London meetings 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly 
and marked by very exclusive principles. Thev 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preacfiing the gospel ; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a scholar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
proclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ of the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbiahop of York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborough. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writings extend 
to 50 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

Asmall division, occasioned by S. O'Malley Cluff, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. He was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1870) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man’s Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and Netv Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
Newton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; while, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the ‘ Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘ the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
with Grant’s view's, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published his views in a 
pamphlet, which was severely criticized by W-J. 
Lowe and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the tew 
followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, ana 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace m 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grants dea 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he naa 
laboured for forty years. ,. r; t? 

In 1885 a dispute took place at f 

Stuart, a learned Brother, publishcd a pamph et 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition. 
provoked a controversy Bunded , with ^ a pett^ 
local quarrel, and brought about the separation or 
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Stuart, -with a small body of followers iu England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in. January 1902. 
It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
bad been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘ eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own ; ‘ Eternal Life ’ is nob 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5- 1 is future. Irrev- 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 
place at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive 
from Greenwich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
TV. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and bv A. H. Rule and others 
in America ; while, on the Continent, C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person. His definition of Christ’s Person was ‘ a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. TV. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much, misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com- 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. TV. 
Grant (America), and TV. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his view’s, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven ; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G- TV. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
com, claiming the right to act on their own 
responsibility w their work. This was pronounced 

looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
p.°rkj set forth the view that 1 we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
Vlz - t' le Church or House of God.’ A brother 
James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Romanism, 
fle wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 

18 tr act, or retire from fellowship. He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘ broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
vears (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 
blies,. with the concurrence of most Brethren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 
Brethren at Alnwick. ThiB had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto ; but those who opposed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced tins an 
infringement of the principle of ‘local responsi- 
bility T and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 
A few withdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship ’ was resented in many places ; and, 
finally, when a sister from TVhitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘ suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘ local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 31st August 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T. P. TVolston’s 
pamphlet, ‘ Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be known 
now ; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 
philosophy, and mere social reform advocated 
for the betterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul with God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the bread, pray, 
or minister, in subjection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, while 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
present condition of the Church they do not 
believe in appointing elders, seeing that their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 


nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
be appeased by some compensating sacrifice. (iiL) 
Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i. The primitive conception that eacr 


Literature.— The clearest statement of the general views of 
the Brethren is found in Darby’s What I Learn from Scrip- 
ture, which was revised by Win. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and i9 published by Morrish, London, as a tract. The following is 
a select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is written 
against them : — For the general history of the Brethren : 
W. B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 1901 ; 
J. S. Teulon, History and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren, 
1883 ; A. Miller, The Brethren : their Rise, Progress, and 
Testimony, c. 1877. For the Plymouth Question : J. N. Darby, 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Raxostome Street ; Lord 
Congleton, Reasons for Leaving Raxostome Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ : Wm. Trotter, The Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Belhesda, 1898. On Bethesda : G. V. Wigram, 
The Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Darbyism, its 
Rise and Development ; A Review of the Belhesda Question, 
1867 ; J. N. D., The Sxijferings of Christ ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association with J. N. D-, 
1886. On the Law and the Righteousness of God: J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Reviewers ; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Recent Denials of Our Lord's Vicarious Life, 1884. On 
the Ramsgate Question : J. H., A Fresh Testimony . . . Eccle- 
siastical Error ... an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorroxo, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal : Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 18S4 ; E. C. L. and E. Crain, Statement of 
Separation ; F. W. Grant, Letter on the Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., The Reading Question, the History and Reviext ) ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Qxiestion. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division : F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren ! 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble : F. E. R., Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902 ; Wm. Kelly, F. E. R.’s 
Heterodox on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths ■ F. W. 
Grant, Retracings of Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 3). On the 
American and English troubles : J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1906 ; J. Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. 190 U and Jan. 1905 ; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Teaching, 1908, 1009: W. T. P. Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Txco Letters by II. Vinal on the Glantoxi 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth’ and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘Needed Truth' party). For attacks on the Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following ore the 
strongest): W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880 ; The Plymouth Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his 'The Step I have taken, 1876. See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymoxxth Brethren, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymoxxth Brethrenism, 1879. 

John M'Culloch. 

BREVIARY.— See Liturgies. 

BRIBERY.— See Corruption. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM.— See Marriage. 

BRIDGE. — To the awe with which primitive 
man regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
may he traced an extensive series of superstitious 
ancl religious practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may he approached under the following three 
postulates : (i.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a semi-sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man’s path was the vomit of a local demon, (ii.) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring, 


STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVF.R. 

spirit.— It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer ( Iliad, , xxi. 136 If.) has described 
the resentment of the two rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72; 
also Annales Archiol. tom. ix. pp. 107-108 ; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm. i. 3. 21: ‘Nequic- 
quam deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada ’). 

ii. The appeasing of the offended river- 
spirit. — x. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius? — The necessity of some ex- 
piatory sacrifice to the river-god, when a bridge was 
built across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges were erected 
over tlie Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous was the Pons Sublicius.* Erected by 
Ancus Martius to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. 
iii, 45, ix. 68 ; Plut. Numa, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber (for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Prcetors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Argeorum (chapels), and irom 
them carried away a corresponding + number or 
Arqei. These Argei were puppets or efhgies maae 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, du 
in mourning garb. To the accompaniment oi t 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, t 
puppets were lifted by the Vestal tons and 
flung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Quwst. Bom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 

* From the sublicce, or piles, on which It was built 

f Dionysius gives 30 as the number. 
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the Homan antiquarians suggested various ex- 
planations : — 

(a) The Sacella were reported to be the graves 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 
and the Argei were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing liis body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-off shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from 'Apyeiot is 
supported by Mommsen ( Staatsrecht , iii. 123). 

(5) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for military 
service, were cast into the stream and drowned. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of iiis ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 
past their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even of patriotic 
duty to the State (Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16 ; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Age). 

In later days there arose a belief that the pons from which 
these old men were flung was a more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling-booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered 
by a narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticulus, and, 
when the voter had received his tabella, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases called sistcc or cistellce, he passed along 
the pone, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
* bridge ' on the other side (Cicero, in Pison. 15. 40, pro Planeio, 0, 
pro ldarusp. resp. 20). Fcstus (p. 334, s.v. ‘ Sexagenarii ') argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The younger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went up the perns to record their vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from the bridge (‘sexagenarios de ponte'). Ovid 
(Patti, v. 034) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Cic. pro Uoscio Amerinn, 35. 100 ; Varro, 
apud Lactant. Inst. i. 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony. 

(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 
public is shown by the evidence collected by 
Merivale (Hist. iii. 35). O. Muller ( Etrusher , 
n. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.tr.C. 657, when Cn. Corn. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion^ that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JPk xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in early 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as * they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
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later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 

On the other hand, W. Wardo Fowler ( Roman Festivals, 
P- 112 ff.), in an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 
at the conclusion thnt the ceremony was dramatic rather than 
sacnficial, and had primarily to do with the annual purification 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Pontiflces, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flamlnica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which must be entered on with great care. It was something 
akm to Adonis-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accom- 
panied by -wailings. Mannhardt (-4 nt. Wald- unit Feldtulte, 
p. 27C) mentions a Russian practice in which Ggures of straw, 
dressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, torn up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wnil ; and again, in another district, on the same day 
(June 29th), an old man is carried out of the town, ns a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of grief.* Mannhardt (Paum- 
kttUus, chs. iii. iv. v.) gives many instances from ruediicval 
and modem times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked in water or Bprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian IVasser- 
vogel was an etiigy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in A.D. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows Mannhardt in maintaining that all thin 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
whde the old Roman practice was to throw in 'old men,' it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘ der Altc.’ The German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman cfllgy bore a name ‘Apyeioi, which is 
probably derived from a root arg (seen in an/entum), meaning 
the white ones ("the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains Borne things very aptly, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the casting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution in later ages of effigies, 
were due to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a structure spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of bis toll in human 
victims. 

2. This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times. — The wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, * as 
being something more than human.’ The god 
had claimed them, and they were Iris property. 
Maspero ( Dawn of Civilization, p. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsileli on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane (Mod. Egyptians, eh. 
xxvi.)for the ’arooseh (bride) — the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation. Picait ( Ccrem . and Rclig. Oust, of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to the practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that ‘ the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribhle, in York- 

* In Silesia, as late as the 10th cent., according to Guagnin! 
(Sarmatiac European descriptio, fol. 10//), on March 1? of each 
rear, being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
Idols by Mieczyslaw l (9ti2-092). ‘pueri in villis et oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum quodclam ad similitudinem tnulieris 
conficiunt, oppidoque turmatim egressi quandam cantionem 
ingeminantes simulacrum Ulud de ponte in fluraen praecipitanL' 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism. In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Gruppe (Griecfiuche Myth- 
olonie und RdigionsctichichU, p. S21) holds that such cere- 
monies as those associated with the Argei were originally rain 
charms. 
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shire (known as Peg o’ Nell), demanded a victim 
every seven years (w. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties, p. 265) ; and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
must have two human victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions : — 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges . — A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.D. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture s , i. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, op. cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘ Loh-Family Bridge ’ at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitants of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evfl 
spirits who bring the plague. Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure D. Conway, Demonology and 
Dcml-lore, 1879, i. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer or children’s 
heads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land , Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346 ff. ; G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p. 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that such was 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘Megalithic Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
effect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
the name of the crroixeiov. It is believed that the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its croixtior; 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. ‘But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation-stone, secretly 
measures bis body, or a part of it, or his shadow, 


and buries the measure under the foundation-stone « 
or he layB the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
■within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volkstcbcn Her 
Neugricchen, p. 196 f., quoted by J. G. Frazer 
Golden Bough*, i. 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. > A bridge so secured is termed 
* stoicbei on -built’ (aroixeiodepeAitlpeva), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers : by night they fell in ruins. 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But who is 
willing to be thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up : 

‘ Then down goes she, and down goes she, Btcps forty-two 
descends she, 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand lltr&i, 
And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.’ 


As she dies, she calls out : 

‘ Hear thou my words, YiannAkl mine, let nob the world 
rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sister* only ; 
The one did build the Danube's bridge, tbe second the 
Euphrates, 

And I, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana* 
(Luoy M. J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-Glennle, Orttk Folk Potiy, 
1800, p. 71). 


The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (to. p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘Lady’s Bridge’ in Peloponnesus (i&. p. 70) 
and the 4 Trembling Bridge ’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is tbe belief m the necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, on. ext. p. 197 ff.). The idea that 
underlay the ola Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be olfered to the water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernalcken, 
Mythen u. Brauche des Volkes in Oesterrcich, 1859, 
p. 168; A. D. Wuttke, Deutscher Vol/csabergiaubr, 
1900, § 429). . 

(6) The ‘bridge-sacrifice’ a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the necessity of a ‘foundation- 
sacrifice 'for all structures . — This placating of the 
river-spint is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of asacnlice 
ns a rite preliminary to the erection of all omm- 
ings. Thus the Piets are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 
propitiate tbe spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 
Early Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon {Cul- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that eve 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of thra grim 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of a a} 
ing or burying a victim, before or during 
erection of a building, in the belief that on v ■ 

could it be made secure’ (see also Gauloz, Mt * 

iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant tbat. ro 
make the castle of Liebcnstcm secure^ and im 
pregnable, a child was bought from il Is ™ 
hard cash, and walled into the foundation • 
wall of Copenhagen sank dunng its erection 
fast os it was guilt. The worh-men tuok an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at * t™ , 
with toys and eatables, and then tv el 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there- 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture 3 , 1 . 104 f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were baffled by the demons, who 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to be the first to come 
with food for the workmen [ib.). When Vortigern 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one dav was always swallowed 
up in earth the next night. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of n child bom 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Polv- 
olbion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
(Keeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet significant statement : 

* Columktlle said then to his people, “ It would be well for us 
that our roots should pass into the earth here." And he said 
to them, “ It is permitted to you that some oi you go under 
the earth oi this island to consecrate it." Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. “ If you accept me,” he said, “ l am 
ready for that.” “O Odhran," said Colutnldlle, ‘‘you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkiile) then founded the church of Hy,‘ 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown bv 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border, note to the * Court 
of Keeldar’ and ‘ Glenfinlas ’ ; Innes, Eccles. Hist. ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 286 ff. ; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 234 ff.). 

_ Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland [FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Ross-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354 ; see also MacBain, Celtic 
Mythology and Religion, pp. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Revue 
Ccltiqac, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 
p- 139). Fitzsteplien, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
Mood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346 {.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27tli, 1887, had a para- 
graph in which it was stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, mnny children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their offspring 
venture out of doors, because the report baa got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir (FLJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice ’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii, 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
*■? a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Israelitic Pales- 
tine town ; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modem 
Greece, p. 168 ; FLR , vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
PP- 124, 186 ; FLJ, vol. i. pp. 23-24, 92 ; Bowring, 
Servian Popular Poetry, p. 64 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095 ; St. John, Far East, 
*• 4G. See also art. Foundation. 

(c) The primitive heathen ‘ river-spirit ’ fiecomes 


the ‘devil’ of Christian times. — In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Bums, 
Tam o' Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case -with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to he found over all Europe attached to 
so-called ‘ Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J, Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratia- 
bon are illustrations. In the case ot the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was building the Cathedral. 
He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three living creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animaiB to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are Btill triumphantly shown, carved upon the 
bridge (Moncure D. Conway, op. cit. vol. L p. 204 ; Tylor, 
op. cit. i. 100 ; tor other instances in Germany, see Grimm, 
op. cit. p. 853). Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, Hayward’B tr.) makes 
MephiBtopheles say : 

* My wanderer on faith’s crutches hobbles on 
Towards the Devil’s Bridge and Devil’s Stone.’ 

A French legend of another ‘ Pont du diable ’ describes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a cat 
allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get the old woman 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the bridge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.' Cf. Longfellow (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil's Bridge at 
PilatUB, near Lucerne: 

‘ And the De>il promised to let it stand, 

Under compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should he surrendered into his hand, 

And he beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being ail completed. 

The Abbot, standing at its head, 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To ecc the Devi) thus defeated 1 ' 

It is the same idea w hlch appears in the practice of building empty 
coffins into walls in Germany ; in the walling of a lamb instead 
of a child under an aitar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church; in the killing of 12 sheep, and placing their heads 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bridge over the 
Arcen in Albania (J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1854, 1. 
101) ; in the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a girl as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Haddon, op. cit. p. 355) For further 
illustrations see Garnett, H’omen qf Turkey, ii. 2S6 ; Alexandri, 
Ballades de la Roumanie, 1855, under ‘The Monastery of Argis’; 
Tylor, op. cit. i. 106 1., with references to the custom in Galam in 
Africa, in Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and in Tenosserim. 

It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep- 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder. 
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and must have his payment accordingly, A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart { Chron . i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.v. 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘made the signe of the erosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.’ A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘ Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-na-Vouha, at the month of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ Folklore 
of Sutherlandshire ’ in FLJ vi, 172 [1888]), whore 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Survival of the idea of sacrifice to the river - 
spirit in modern children's games. — One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modern children's games. The 
singing game known as ‘ London Bridge ’ has many 
variants in the different localities where it is 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same : 

‘ London Bridge is broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down, 

London Bridge is brolten down, 

My fair lady.' 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
questions how the structure is to be reared. At last 
tlie children seize a ‘poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
say, ‘ Off to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘ caught,’ and ‘ released ’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the oroexetor folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. Prof. Ldon Pineau has suggested in regard 
to another children’s game, a very popular French 
‘ronde,’ which commences : 

* Sur le pont do Nantes, 

Sur lo ponfc de Nantes 
Un bal cat nfllcM . . . ’ 

that this game relates to ‘ a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water ’ (quoted in II add on, op. cit. p. 356). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges lo the ‘ Bridge of Judgment' in the under 
world of spirits. — .So firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale (Koran 2 , 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121)describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this j 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to bo ad- ’ 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand wav 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirat) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslimsleading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, ^ which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist. Arab., pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
J ehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sirut is not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it _ is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sonrees mako 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the lire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammcclaniscke Eschatologie, 
pp. 109, 114 f., 148 f. ; al-Ghazilll, Perleprtciev.se, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Milling, 
Beilrdgc zur Eschatologie des Islam, pp. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvalperelu, or ‘ Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartbolomae, 
Altiran. Wbrtcrbuch, col. 596 f. ; Gray, Muston, 
new series, iii. 160 f., 163-165; Modi, JBASBu 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionslilteratur, p. 105 f. ; Slider • 
blom, Vie future d’apris le mazdtisme, pp. 92-90). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘ Peak of 
Judgment’ (Chalcdt-i Daitih), in Airan-Vej, to 
Alburz, is described as follows (Ddtisltin-i Dentg, 
xxi. 1-7) : ‘As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which aro 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its _ sharp 
sides arc so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls oi 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which is suitable to their necessities, throug i 
the great glory of the creator and the coimmimj 
of hirn who takes the just account. The Tarn 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider ta j 
been borrowed not only m Mandamm (Brandt 
Manddischc Religion, p. 195), but also in the Ya q 
to Isaiah, § 359 (ICohut, Judmhe Angclologie 
und Diimonologie in Hirer Abhangiglft vmlam* 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, aali6klen(VerwgmU 
schaft der jiidisch-chnstlichen mil der P"™ s £ en 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Bs t 

It is not impossible that the bridge of t 
is found in Indian literature as early 
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Upanisads (Seherman, pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modem 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgai Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(ib. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493 a ). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world ( see also below), would seen; to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, A£acus, and Rhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4 ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 

‘ There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghostly feature : he, of all 
Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around : 

in his turn 

Each one to Judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.' 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was ‘ The 
Brig o’ Dread, na braaer than a thread ’ (Baring- 
Gould, Carious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom, p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian BaitaranI (q.v. ), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley (Indian Ant iff.. 
May 18S6) learned that the Hindus of Cliamba, in 
the Panjab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must. pass on its way to the burning ghdt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only IS inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogota, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, and along this bridge all souls 
must . advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Cfiinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the elfect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world he has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
new Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103) In 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
ulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
minds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(K. M. Clark, Maori Talcs and Legends , 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Herindd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll ( = ‘ the sounding one’), when lie steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
old. Its guardian maid, Moagud, who asks him 
is name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, 1 but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Bel,’ which ‘ lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chailln, The Vilcing Age, 1889, 
i. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antiq., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Vedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can be crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will cany his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Wav, which was reckoned .the Way of 
Souls, was tne Cowpath ( * Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gbttcnuclt dcr Dcutschen u. Nordischcn Vollcer, 
1860, p. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Inda-Europ. Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similar]}’ 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ saul-sccat ' 
(=soul-shot), or mortuary payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrost, from Icelandic bifa= 
tremble, and res;! = path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow; Mallet, op. cit. p. 548; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (g 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Biminsbjorg (‘lieaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garni. (Cf. the ‘ Great Dog ’ of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a do<r is currently held throughout nortliem 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s hack. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will he in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will he stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtnr (the ‘ black ’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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horn, the sound of which will he heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bifrost 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp, 95, 
408-452 ; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modem, 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven ’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 1905, n, 87 ; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death must pass was imported 
into mediajval Christianity from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Wright’s ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cit. ii. 65 ; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the mediaeval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill ; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke- Wake Dirge ’ (a 
dirge which continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

* From Whinny-moore when thou may passe, 

Every night and allc ; 

To Brig o' Dread thou comes at laste, 

And Chrlste receive thy saule. 

From Brig o' Death when thou art paste, 

Every night and alle ; 

To Purgatory Are thou comes at laste, 

And Chrlste receive thy saule.’ 

(J. O. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. 695 ; cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii. 367 ; Tylor, op. cit. 
i. 495 ; Kelly, Indo-European Folklore, p. 116, who quotes the 
dirge in full ; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, pp. 44, 76, 83, 90, 97.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
— the river of the dead with its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 50). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the liver of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss [ib. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted. Catlin (North Amer. Ind. ii, 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river : the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. i. p. 435 ; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, p. 360 ; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 If.). V 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the mediaeval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men should have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angeis on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of the Parsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge ( Fargard vii. 62). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
( Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as ‘ London 
Bridge. Haddon (op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the ‘ Golden Bridge ’ 
are called respectively the ‘ Devil ’ and the 
‘Angel’; in France the game is known as 
‘ Heaven and Hell ’ ; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘ Open the Gates.’ l’he gates are those 
of the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘ When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
different directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned Iry Rabelais (c. A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘ King and Emperor,’ or * Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘ The Bridge of Holland ’ ( Die hollandischc 
Briicke). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
girls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
devil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge — an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world — perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

iii. The semi -sacred character of the 

BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER - SPIRIT. — This is the third, stage m the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Lan 
it be some kindred idea which lies at the root o 
tlie Japanese custom of bridge-divination {nasla- 
ura) 1 The end-post of a bridge is a wo-oashira, 
i.e. a male pillar or phallus, and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpre e 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desire 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
‘sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find :— 

1. The origin of the name ‘pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘priest-engineer.’ — It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in _ mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that the name 
‘pontifex,’ ‘bridge-builder’ (from pons and facio ; 
see Smith’s Gr. and Bom. Ant. 939 f. ), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 

athered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
usiness it was to placate the river-aivinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge ; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex,’ 

‘ pontifical,’ ‘ pontiff,’ all of priestly significance (cf. 
Milton for the old connotation of the word : 

' Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss 1 

[Paradise Lost, x. S12 ff.]). 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood.— The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. We have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martius [Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title * pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii- 73, iii. 45 ; Pint. Numa, 9 ; Serv. ad Virg. JEn. 
!'• 166)- The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of oalt (see the passages quoted in Jordan’s 
T°P°3Zaphia der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1885, 1. i. 
3JB ; Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 83 ; Pliny, HN xxxvi. 15 ; 
lac. Hist. i. 86 ; Seneca, de Vita Beata, 25). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, _ it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JPh xiv. [1885] p. 157 note, who adduces many 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with -which 
ron is regarded by the old deities in countries as 

ST »?^ ere< ^ as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
ana Morocco ; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 27 s ). It was therefore a religious 
til-; °*1’ * ra ? ea ^ e to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridge was always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—that the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, ii. 10 ; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is figured in Frohner’s 
Mid. de l’ Umpire Pom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton (Ancient 
Pome in 18SS, 1888, p. 484) and Deanis (Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, i. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Immortalis, i. 6, ii. 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 

3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes. — With the passing of the Republic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximus was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.c.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual bead of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome, iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo 1. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertullian (de Pudicitia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘ Audio' etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.’ The 
correspondence of Cyprian shows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘ Cliristi 
venerandus Pontifex ’ (Thomassin, ed. Bourass6, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘ sum- 
mus Pontifex’ by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Pair. Lat. 1. 773). The term is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagins I. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 555): ‘et orainaverunt 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cit. cxxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith s 
Diet. Christ. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled ‘ Pontifex,’ and that * Maximus ’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, the title was 
centred in the Pope ; and from the 11th cent, to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martius in the early ages of 
the world’s history, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, lias been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. 

4 . The Church assuming control of bridges. — 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became suiiounded with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Homan 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘ at the bridqc , the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ’ (Gibbon, 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichtc dcr 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 69). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement in., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bridge-Builders * 
(Frircs Pontifes, Fratres Pontifices). The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
ana for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist. [Eng. tr.] 
ii. 76 ; Grdgoire, Rechcrches historiques sur les con- 
grtgcitions hospitaliires des frircs pontifes, Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
(cf. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, Hist, and Ant. of 
London, ii. 454 IT.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist, of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records : ‘ In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
floods ; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Welton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.’ The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fona of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following : ‘ His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge ’ (Registrum Palatinum Dunel- 
mense, ed. Hardy, in Rolls Series, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, * Bridges, their Hist, and Literary Asso- 
ciations ’ in TRHS [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown gives the facts for Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, e.g. 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward in. ; that over the Wye at Monmouth 
still extant ; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas b. Becket 
(see Walford and Jusserand, opp. citt.). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these medireval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen 
London, ii. 458 note; see also Ritson, Gammer 
Gstrton’s Garland). Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these medireval chapels is that at Droitwich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes thiougli 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from tne 
reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 
p. 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 329). These 
bridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Rees’ Cyclopedia; of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit. 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Olaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, mediaeval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religious character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridqc at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings (Sonnet 
on Autumn) : ‘ Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold ’ ; and again (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.) : 

‘ God’s blessing on the architects who built 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss or Death.. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

Literature. — The writer is acquainted with no work ^hic 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indepwo- 
ness to Dr. J. G. Frazer for kind references to other hteratur 
bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides tne e 
cellent note referred to above in his article in JPh xiv. 
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n. 156. W. Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic, 1699, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable Infor- 
mation will be found in Mannhardt’s Raumhullus, 1S7S; 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie", 1841 ; and Tylor’s J'rimitiee 
Culture s. 1691. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme’s work on Traditional Games, 
169I-9S, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over by Haddon, Study of Han, 1S9S. Jinny references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, llate'rialien cur Ge- 
tehichte der xndischen Visions! ilteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 

102-119. G. A. Frank Knight. 

BRIEFS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 


BRINDABAN (Skr. vfmdavana, ‘grove of the 
sacred basil tree,’ ocymum sanctum ). — A town 
sitnated on the right hank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 27“ 33' 20" N. ; long. 77“ 42' 10" E. The place 
is held sacred ns the scene of many adventures in 
tho life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest — those of Gov'mda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the Gopi milkmaids; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kislior, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about a.d. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘ Tho 
body of the building,’ says Growse (p. 241), ‘ is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the 
four anus of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Alcbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remarks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘ one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karaull in Kajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kislior was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about a.d. 1G27. Among 
the modem temples, that erected by the Seth 
bankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
able. It follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gopuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies 
m the comers, in which he is taken once a 
Tear in procession from his temple to a neigh- 
bouring garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 260 f.). Every event in 
the life of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 


.f^TEOATiniE. — Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir 3 (1 SS3). 

??“-■ where illustrations of the more Important sacred 
D UUam ga will he found. The Govinda Deva temple has been 
inscribed by Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1899), p. 4C2 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 

[P. J. Hamilton-Griekso.v.) 

i. ‘Relationship’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it i? 
usual to describe blood-brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as * artificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight — the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
ns natural relationships, and the fact that wlint 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

I. The ceremony establishing brotherhood. 

(a) II 'here blood is employed ({} 2-17). 
lb) Where blood is not employed (55 18-29). 

II. the relation is due to force of circumstances 
(55 80-31). 

III. The institution among the Southern Stars (55 32-13). 

iv. The institution in Roman and Ryrantine late and in 
modern Greece (} 44). 

v. Where the compact is tittered into xrith irotnen, dead 
persons, snpernaturaljticinnt, or animals (55 43-40). 

vl. What persons are bounifby the compact (55 47-48). 

vii. 117, of purj/oses are screed by the compact ({5 49-60). 

vill. What legal consequences jloic from the compact (55 61-82). 

ix. General obsecrations on the nature and history of the 
institution (55 63-60). 

1. The ceremony.— (a) Where blood is employed, 

2 . Livingstone (Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa, London, 1857, p. 488) 
describes the rite as practised by the lialonda 
iind shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘ The 
hands of the parties are joined . . . ; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheekB 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, nnd 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. During the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground with 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in the performance 
of “ ICasendi" are henceforth considered blood- 
relations, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
the people of Rubunga, the ‘brothers’ bent their 
heads, nnd sucked the blood from each other’s arms 
(Henry M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, 
London, 1878, ii. 280) ; and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Rokka of Flores (A, Bnstian, 
Jndoncsicn odcr d. Inscln d. malayischcn Archipel. 
pt. iv. : * Borneo n. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
fn Syria (H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
London, 1887, p. 5) and Madagascar (W. Ellis, 
flistory of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (R, M. Lutber 
(ip. Trumbull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Wall: across Africa, London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville, Ilvstoire de S. Louys . , . enrichit dc non- 
pcllcs observations et dissertations hisloriqucs . . . 
par Charles du Fresno, sicur du Cange, Paris, 1G0S, 
n. 94). Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
Greeks with so far accommodating themselves to tho 
manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 
.alliances, as to drink their blood (ib. Diss. xxi.); 
and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians and Armenians that it 
was the custom for their princes, whenever they 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 
the thumbs together in a tight knot ; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape by a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904, p. 598 ; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 
parties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
drinking each other’s blood — a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Sib. iii. 22). 

3 . Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid — water, wine, beer, 
or spirits ; and of this practice instances are sup- 
plied by the natives or Timor (H. 0. Forbes, A 
Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago , 1878-1888, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zuniga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67 ; see also Relation by Loarca : * The Philip- 
pine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Robertson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1903, v. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Lett, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archipelago, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
Rassen tusschen Selcbes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Abscnluss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertragen bei d. Negem d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun ’ in Globus, 1889, lxxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi ( J. Kohler, ‘ Das Bantu- 
recht in Ostafrika ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsiv. xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Siid- 
Afrika in d. Jahren 1849 bis 1857, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201-202), the Kayans (S. St, John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East 2 , London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 70). 

4 . The ‘brothers’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 

1 . 598, 372 ; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
Karens over their lips (Luther, op. cit. p. 313), 
e the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the month of the other (Kohler, op. cit. p. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in uhehe 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘ brothers ’ dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, * Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda ’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68 ; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid and drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
op. cit. i. 116). 

5 . At Mruli, a coffee bean (C. T. "Wilson and R. 
WT Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41); among the Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, * Die Personen- u. Familien- 
recht d. Suaheli ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xvi. 


240); and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro 
Wasagara (R. F. Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. loij 
a P^ce of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 

‘brothers blood. Among some of the tribes to the 

south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound! 
At the same time each ‘brother’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he bindB himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1888, London, 1891, p. 405; see 
below, § 56). 

6 . This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the'rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant ( op . cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following descrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wanyamwesi ; 

‘ The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enga, may be mentioned. My consent haring been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All tour squat, as it to have a game at whist ; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a drop 
of blood put on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
tom in pieces and strewn over the “ brothers’ ” heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butter, shaking hands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums iB sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Kehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.’ 

Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, op. cit. i. 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i. 385, ii. 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895 ; JAI 
xxiv. 291 ; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7 . In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘ The Long Lay of Brunhild,’ 
in Corpus Focticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Towell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 

‘ cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runes, 
so tail that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. . . . Now 
they bleed each a vein, ana let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were ms 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.' 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer 3 , Gottingen, 1881, p. 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, appear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor- 
wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure tne 
performance of the promises made. And tms 
view seems to receive some support from theiouo\ - 
ing passage : 

• This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earfch-collar ; that Is, a turf was can'en out 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. ... 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the tu 
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upon him’ (The Story of the Laxdalert, done into English by 
B; Proctor, London, 1903, ch, xvili.). 

M. Pappenheimf Die altdanischen Schutsgilden, 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff,), however, points out that 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers — the 
mixing of the blood with the earth — as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb — born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, on. cit. i. 423). 

8. Muir (Life of Mahomet , London, 1858, i. 
p. ccxlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 
Koraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their hands in blood, while 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka'ba. Robertson Smith 
( Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
—the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He snows (op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘ when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to bo 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
put their tongues to it’ (cf. IV. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAJ 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorwn Historuc, Paris, 1520, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii b ; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Romo (Sail, de Conj. Cal. 22; Plut. Vii. 
Publicolcc iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, lib mis die Eorschungen, 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n. 1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers’ (see below, § 15). 

9- With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm (op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage : 

"Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies : a large earthen bowl Is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
or an awl, drop some of their blood Into tho wine ; then they 
plunge Into the mixture a scyruitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a Javelin, all the while repeating prayers ; lastly tho two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from tho bowl, as do 
also the chief men among their follow ers.‘ 

So, too, the Benuns, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘ dip their weapons int-o a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient ’ 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian ( Toxaris , 37), 
10 ms account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of tlieir swords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seom that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties ; and this 
view .is corroborated by the curious practice of 
Raping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 

brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon tne wounds (Stanley, The Congo, 
ii. 24, 89 ; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. Iff. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-spcakina Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

* a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the xengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
exchanged weapons. Drawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the aiTair.’ 

So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive . Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p. 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘ wapentake ’ in reference ‘ to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land 1 , Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows : 

‘Ipso vero erecta lancea Him ab omnibus secundum morem 
f mdus accipiebat; omnesenim quotquot venissent cum ianceis 
sills ipsius hastam tangebant et ita conflrmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam conccssa.’ 

Du Cange (Glossarium media: et infimee Latini- 
tatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘ Anna’ [Arma 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘frfttres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
kingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia ( L’Affra • 
tell amenta, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum con junctio, but a modus per strepi- 
turn concussorum armorum plebiscita condendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770 f. ; Tac. Germ, xi., Hist. v. 15). 

10 . Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo, ii. 8S, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Bcschrijving van het Stroomgebicd van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brothers, ’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
place, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
holding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting d&o. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
lie raises his d&o and invokes the river-spirit, 
while be pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers ’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Jtaccs of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
l the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
ike rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate ; and 
each * brother,’ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having littered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation’ (op. cit. p. 5f.; 
see below, § 21). 

12. Probably Grimm (op. cit. p. 194 ; cf. Livy, i. 
32) is justified in referring to the notion of union 
brought about by an exchange of blood both the 
‘liasta sanguinea praeusta’ of the Romans — the 
symbol of the declaration of Avar by a united 
people — and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 
Highlanders — the half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms against a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 

duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. p. 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or laru (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Luli chamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their suku, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which — 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin— -the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 
‘ If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo ! ’, the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit. p. 316 ff.) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think — the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross ’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Southern Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
j Reise in Hadhramaut, Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 IF.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is an accessory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itself constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). Trumbull (op. cit. pp. 
266 ff., 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel ; but the Israelitish 
practice seems to be susceptible of an altogether 
different explanation (see Robertson Smith, Eel. 
Sem.-, London, 1894, p. 185,'ff.). What then was the 
purpose served by tne introduction of weapons ? 
It may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may he cited. W. Ellis (Hist, 
of Madag. p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrd (a form of the blood-rite), says that 
‘to obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
covering the centre of the bosom, significantly called ambava/o, 
“ the mouth of the heart "... Some gunpowder and a ball are 
brought, together with a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.' The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long Imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations : ' OhTthe mouth of the heart ! Oh the 
hall 1 Oh the powder 1 Oh the ginger l Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood!' And then follows the statement: 
‘If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness.’ . 

Take again Rutter’s (op. cit. p. Iff.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parts— the making of ‘brothers’ 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The parties, hold- 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘brothers’ was mixed 


with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Bullets were produced, and, while imprecS 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench m 
dug. _ Each ‘brother pricked his arm, and the bullets, some 
scrapings of redwood, together with several fetish articles 
human bones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
brothers, while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench, borne of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped ; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the -trench. Then the 
brothers’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a lar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another’s 
ttrnis and breasts with the wood, while words of magic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wine were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve as ' witness ' of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of theiOhinhwans in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth : 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tanmi, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tschinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in Globus, 1896, lxx. 9311.). A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account ( North Borneo, London, 1885, p. 201 f., 
cf. pp. 203, 207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yardB, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed In It, tho 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and tho old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the Jar, and by 
earth, that they would he true to all white men. The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon tho Jar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. 

14. But weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose ; they 
are ‘ invoked,’ that is to say, ‘ to punish treachery ’ 
(D. M. Smeatou, The Loyal Karens of Burma, 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
While they are eating, a large howl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. Tho 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them conies forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pcla (Riedel, op. cil. p. 128 f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he state the purpose for which the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive to[observe that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a parang 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, inter 
alia, that his throat shall he cut with a P ara fQ 
and his body pierced with arrows (ib. P. H6). 
Further, in the Tanembar aud Timor-Lant Islands, 
in making brothers, sea-water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a howl and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudilna is invoked as 
witness to the covenant, and evils arc imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond. He shall be tins tab e 
ns the sea, weak as a man drunk with palin-v. ine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served os a memorial or * witness (to. p. ASih 
is thought that these practices throw some lig J 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons 1 
pda ceremony (see also Riedel, on. ext • p : 3 » 
brother-making at Leti), and that a sum * 
planation applies to the two instance 
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follow. Among the Waznramo, Wazeguro, and 
Wasa^ara, the candidates for brotherhood seat 
themselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, ‘ whilst a 
third person waving a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood’ (Burton, op. ext. i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of sharpening a knife upon it, both join- 
in" in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker (Cameron, op. cit. i. 333). A somewhat 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
HShnel, Zum Rudolph-Scc und Stephanie-Sec, 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f. ; A. Arkell-Hardwick, An 
Ivory Trader in North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 


147 ). 

IS- It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examples of the ceremony with which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and \V. McDougall, * The Relations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ in JAI, 1901, xxxi. 209 ; 
cf. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
proxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; J. Thomson, 
Through Masai Land, new ed. London, 1887, p. 
8 S ; Cameron, op. cit. i. 333 ; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 
‘ brothers ’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiet, Ergiinzungs- 
heft, No. 72, to Pelerm. Mitth. p. 50), or they are 
marked with its blood— the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i. 117, 75), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit. 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
(ib. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with blood drawn from a bullock’s ear (Le Tcheou- 
Li, ou Rites dcs Tcheou, tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247 f.). Or the blood 
may be that of a human victim, either stupefied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. America, London, 1875, i. 636, G37 ; 
see below, § 48), or slain, as among the Danorns 
of Borneo (Schwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

x6. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacri- 
ficial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(in. 8 [Rawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 
when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
sale ol a third : he with a sharp stone makes n cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, taking 
a piece from their dress, dips it In the blood of each, ana 
moistens therewith seven stones lying in the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania.' 

Robertson Smith identifies these divinities with 
urotal and Alilat (Pel. Sem , 3 p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, rvithin historical times, 
the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
n a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
k* ,e blood of a victim for human blood, but 
liow/rs a b^bire which Herodotus had missed, they 
esea me blood as well a9 smeared It on the sacred stones. . . . 
Ar.nn, VCn ™ n ? 3 ' n Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
a* TTYc' Hebrew masslboth, which, like the sacred stones 
Hf.7s.iJ ba, were originally Bmtylia, Bethels or god-boxes.’ 
m!n Jr? ,V . essence of the rite was that the parties * com- 
tbeir blood, at the same time applying the blood to 
alw ■ 0r f ? t,sh 80 03 to make him a party to the covena 
uo etc., pp. 67, 50, 60). 

‘7- In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
Th ® a c. 1 ? e ? ts or w e a pons or gifts forms a part, 
tausbt. John {op. cit. i. 117), in speaking of the 
Rayans, says that 

be canfl°JJa t i m ?2 VI S? 1,10 ceremony, though the variation may 
are *2 Hmialis, who live farther up the river, and 

Placed the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 

A chief JnS een the two who are to be Joined in brotherhood, 
aauresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, and, 
alter an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.’ 

So, too, among the Waehaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturecht, p. 40). Among the ICanowit 
Dayalcs, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i. 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his cod, the chief and the 
traveller held the head and legs of a fowl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. cit. p. 195 ; 
see below, § 20). 

(b) Where blood is not employed. 

18. We shall now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to the other to be eaten by him 
(E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, New York, 1855, 
pp. 261, 262; see also E. Poppig;, Reise in Chile, 
Peru, m. auf die Amazoncnstrome xvahrend d. 
Jahre 1SS7-1832, Leipzig, 1835, i. 384 f., as to the 
Pehuenches). The Resehiftt of Lake Rudolph make 
‘ brothers ’ with strangers by eating jpieces of the 
liver of a sheep together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Through Un/cnown African Countries, London, 
1897, P. 297 ; according to v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
660, tliey spit upon the sheep and pour milk upon 
it ; see oelow, § 21) ; and of the Abors it is said 
that they ‘ hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement 
must give to the other some animal to be killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast he held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the mapus ceremony 
among the Khoi-Khoin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must be relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom eats his 
share apart from the other — generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney -fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W, Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia, London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the fiesh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew Ins hand, promises to be a father to 
him, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast in 
return. He slaughters an animal in the bouse of 
his sister — the mother of the man with whom he is 
entering into the magus — and afterwards gives 
him the best of his cows. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. Wandrer, ‘ Die IOioi- 
Khoin oder Naman,’ in H. S. Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
haltnisse von eingeborenen Volkern in Afrilca u. 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 315 f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘ chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
l it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin, 
the City of Blood , London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
tune (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41), Among the Mills, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes { ib . p. 49). When 
a man of the Murnn— a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
— desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings ; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman officiates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘ The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed’ (ib. p. 111). A somewhat similar account 
is given of the Limbus (ib. p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasamonians; ‘When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the otner to 
drink out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.’ In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(v. Hdhnel, op. cit. p. 315 f.) ; and it is said of the 
wild tribes of the Naga Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mugs of wine (R. G. 
Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAI xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by taking off' a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1773, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, tnat with them an exchange of caps 
is os certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (P. 
Markhatn, Shooting in the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108) ; and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Rowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India, Ixmdon, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. p. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium, vt cit. sujn -.) ; 
and, according to the same authority {Dies. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville (tit cit. supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucu* and 
Diomede (Horn. H. vi. 235; see Tamassia, op. cit 
p. 6 ».) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that ‘ by an exchange of weapon* 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him (Rowney, op. cit .) • an d 
Da! ton. (op. cit. p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mishmis. 


21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Reschikt (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit, p. 297 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost- 
Afrikas, Die matcrielle Cultur a. Dandkil, Galla, 
u. Somdl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira : 

‘A goat was brought, and, taking It by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that 1 meant no 
harm, and did not work in uchaui (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country - . The other 
car was then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he mads 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to u», that 
food would be given, and all articles stolen returned. The 
poet was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the forehead, 
in which two slits were made/ The Sultan's representative 
* taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower alit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. 1 had next to take 
the strip, still keeping ft on my own finger, and to do the same 
for’ him ' through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fingers’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘ kishogno ' (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the "Wakamba-- 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ EthnographiBche 
Notizen fiber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren ’ in ZE 


x. 386). Further, Trumbull (on. cit. p. 66) quote* 
an Indian authority (‘ Tod’s Travels, Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 
Southern Somali spits on his right hand and rub* 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman; and among the Orom6, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hindc, I he 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47) ; and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the mo*t 
affectionate good-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oatn of fidelity ; it was to their mmd the 
proper way of giving solemnity to a league 01 
friendship’ (G. Schwemfurth, The Heart °fflf nca > 
tr. by E. E, Frewer, London, 1873. •; 205), A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Kcymis, Second Voyage to Outana 
the year 1696 ; R. Hakluyt, The Principal A anna- 
lions ... of the English Nation 3 . ■ . London, 
1598-1600, iii. 677), and in the Bi«?ago* Archijielnpo, 
oiY Senegambia (E. S. Harthmd, The Ifgetn f 
Perseus, London, 1894-1890, ii. 264) ; and Gnm 
’op. cit. p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, op! oil. !i. 25S ffi, ^Jicre irmny 
instances in which saliva is employed are coil ct e J. 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spo 

to by Taplin (in J. D. Woods Native Trios of 
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South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 32 fl'.). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyen that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort ot traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
ct provision is made for it, the object of which may bo the 
(scoring of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
ployers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
born to him, he preserves Its umbilical cord by tying It up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. Tills Is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-nglampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child Is ngin-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children ot the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak to them.’ 

We learn front tlie same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 
ii. 254) that, * if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible ; but yet there must never be any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and givin" a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24 . Many instances may ho cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapucbes, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which 13 considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives’ (E. K. Smith, op. cit. p. 202 ; seo also Poppig, op. cit. 
i. SSI f. as to the Peliuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, oaring special duties to each other 
ever after ; and each is entitled, if I 10 visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-1SG4, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of frienaship (C. T. Wilson 
and R. W. Fellrin, op. cit. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
]n the years of 1777-17S0, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Hnahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inscln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 
O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Bccnng s Straits, London, 1821, 
n ). P- 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
">m)i and it is found in the islands of Torres 
otraits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Fly,’ London, 1847, 
'• 2 09f., where it seems that the exchange forms 

bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
[aistoire naturclle et morale des lies Antilles de 
l Arniriqve 3 , Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
msh (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River ... in the years 
1804-1808, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
onokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
ohastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California: 
contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
• • • in 17S5-178S, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
™yages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
t-nina to the N. IK. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


p. 365). It was at one time in nse on the Lower 
Murray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). _ Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1888-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette ‘ L' Astrolabe' : Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents ( ib . v. 329) ; and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work ana Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 18S5, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘ brothers ’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25 . Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew — and behave themselves os if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ Mceurs et Coutumes des 
Fu 6 giens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
cTAnthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 18S2-1S8S, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Siid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Vieiie, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304 ; see also J. Kohler, ‘ Recht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons. ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are “my flower” or 
“ my giu ” or “ my meet to smile” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Kohler, 

‘ Recht der Papuas ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

20 . Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘ the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends ; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235 ; see also W J McGee, ‘ The SLouan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur- 
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eati of Ethnology to the . . . Smithsonian Tnst. 
1893-1894, Washington, 1897, p. 178); the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has boon noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report . . . 1879- 
1880, Washington, 1881, p. G8), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. do Charlevoix, Histoirc dc la Nouvcllc 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14) ; and J. Adair (The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1776, 
p. 190) says that the Cherokces ‘reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other ail'nir of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

‘ Instances of persons devoting: themselves specially to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner In which they do this Is 
singular, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract : 
and the two men entering into it aro spoken ol as man and 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the two men pledge themselves to oneness of pur- 
pose and effort, to stand by each other In every danger, de- 
fending each other to the death, and, If needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married In 
the ordinary style to one of the other box, the former contract 
Is duly declared void ' (T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the 
Fijians, cd. a. S. Rowc», London, 1800, L 45-10), 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes : 

* Individuals enter Into engagements to support each other In 
specific enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli- 
ances are called Goondocs, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persons In the same 
Goondco la reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Uoondee between two chiefs is not dissolved even by 
a war between their tribes ; they may even join In the battle, 
but as soon ns the contest Is over their friendship is renew cd. 
Goondees also take place between tribes ’ (M. Elphinstonc, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Cauhul , , . new ed. London, 
1830, ii. 4). 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘ Soldurii ’ and * Ambacti,’ whom Caesar 
(dc Bell. Gall. iii. 22, vi. 15) mentions. 

27. Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the line of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
‘as freely as if they were brothers in reality’ (J. 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the years 1SS7-1S89, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded ns spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (ib. 
p. 847). 

28. J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
of II. MS. Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to be the white man’s kotaiga — the 
term being derived from the Kowraregn word for 
‘younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howitt, op. cit. pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, hut 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Kloarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J, Burehell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii. 555 ; cf. R. F. Burton, op. cit. ii. 
55 ; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. In this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Champlain, CEuvres ed 
by C. H. Laverdiere, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cif. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger (cf, Robertson Smith, Kinship 
pp. 314, 315). ’ 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
of the * brothers.’ Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 526) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘ You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.’ Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer byname, hut as ‘my man’ 
(J. Kohler, ‘Reeht d. Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vcrgl. 
Rcchtsia. xiv. 366 ; cf. Brooke, op. cit. ii. 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision ( ooguera ) is ob- 
served by the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
hand ( mopato ) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and address 
eacli other by the title of molekane, or * comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe lie is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and docs duty as a member’ 
(Livingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Gasalis, 
Etudes sur la langtic sCchuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Basutos). A«ain, among the Knrnai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife as ‘ wife,’ and eacli other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Howitt, Kamilaroi and Knrnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1S80, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
pared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 248, 2 60). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, hoys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other s 
sisters (Rep. ofOamb. Anthr. Exp. to Torres, Straits, 
v, 211). It may be noted that at Nukaldva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages ana 
Travels in various parts of the. World during the 
years 1808-1S07 , London, 1813, i. 121). _ 

31. Among the Wakamba, the relation of pro- 

tector and protdgd is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection ana 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bona be- 
tween them, that the protegd is ma ‘ 1 r e T .‘. r f e , 
house and the wife of his protector (Hildebran , 
loc. cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24 sf - 47- J ; H. Ewald, Die AUfrthumer 
d. Volkes Israel *, Gottingen, 1866, 1^26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow Somerset, 
Adventures in Cnffraria, London, ISoo, P- 
may be recalled m this connexion, as ' ® • 

practice of some Australian tribes m sv earing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions 
of Discovery in North - West and Western Australia, 
London, 1841, ii. 342 ; cf. Speneer-Gillen b , pp. 656, 
560; hut see R. Brougli Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, London, 1878, i. 614). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
lips to a woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him ( loc . cit. supra). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs. 

32. We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution — to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel ; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Kranss (Sitte und Branch 
d. Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest offers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties 01 the ‘ brothers.’ He makes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with -wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S. Ciszewski ( Kiinstlichc Ver- 
wandtschaft bei den Siidslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-GS) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§40 below.) 

33. We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per arma,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends ns witnesses. They lay their arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34. According to Medacovid (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship — the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘ little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘ brothers ’ exchange gifts ; 
and he who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘Brothers’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 
prayer while they stand under the stola, and, 
having drunk ivine from the chalice to which they 
Bet their lips at the same timo, they eat a crumb 
oi the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice ; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. .So, too, women, married as well, as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 
81*b s - . A. Fortis ( Viaggio in Dalmazia, Venice, 
ti ’ i. 1 ' ®®®*) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perusid when a union between two 
y°ungM or lak girls was solemnized on the steps, of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendsliips 
ot this sort between persons of different sexes were 
a 8 c ?. mrrio n than they had been in the past. 
According to Krauss {op. cit. p. 641), the ‘sisters’ 
are always together— in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and orna- 
ments, and address one another as ‘little sister,’ 
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my gold, ‘my little fawn.’ No relationship 
could be more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35- In some, parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses ; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles to at of a marriage (Ciszewski, 
op. cit. pp. 35-36). 

36. All the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays liis right hand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
procal duties of the brothers are laid down, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 

riest exchanges the crosses and candles which the 

rothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place (ib. p. 37). 

37. It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays them on 
their heads; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them -with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty (ib. p. 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38. Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry ; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, by 
men with women, or by women with women (ib. 
p. 39). 

39. In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and by 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to which the whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brothers make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents— very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry (ib. pp. 54-59). 

40. From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage (ib. pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs (ib. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holy 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, with 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one_ another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewed— the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion -was the younger brother’s guest, being now 
his host ( ib . p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41 . In Bulgaria, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding montli in different years, and also twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices ; be- 
tween foster-brothers ; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 4-22, 
l°i ff.).. 

4 2 . Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 84 ff.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation Avas entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krauss (op. 
cit. p. 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood Avith another, he Avill deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see beloAv, § 46). 

43 . Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
CiszeAVski (op. cit. p. 72 ff.) and Krauss (op. cit. p. 
632) is that made betAveen a man Avho is in extreme 
danger and another to Avhom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (op. cit. p. 638). A girl Avho has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother. He is bound to guard 
her as if she Avere his oAvn sister ; and, Avere he to 
illtreat her, he Avould be regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modem Greece. 

44 . It is interesting to notice the attitude A^hich 
the Roman laivgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Hercd. Instit. 6 . 24) is in the 
folloAving terms : 

‘Nec apud peregrinos fratrem sibi qufsquam per adoptionem 
facere poterot. Cum lgitur quod patrem tuum voluisse facers 
dicle irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam is adversus quern 
supplicas velufc ndoptatus frater heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae habebit praeses provinciae.’ 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood Avith 
that of adoption, and that the former, Avliieh was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, Avas treated as 
if it Avere a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same vieAv received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman Iuavs (Syrisch- 
romisches RecMsbuch, revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), Avhich 
belongs to the 5th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man Avisbes to Avrite a 
compact of brotherhood Avith another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their Avives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine laAvyers of the 11th cent, refused to 
recognize dSeX^orotfa, or aSeX&oir ohjcns, or a8e\<po- 


■nroirjala as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, especially to her monks ; and the argu- 
ment against it Avhich found most favour avos that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century : 
V Oimt (Lt-pti rV 4>6cnv, rj 88 v'dv imyiy v dj<r K u 

Sid. yewpircus, dSeXrfxnrotiav 88 oiSapfc. Still, the 
ceremony Avas practised frequently and in many 
places; and although the Church forbade it itAvaa 
ahvays celebrated Avith the Church’s rites.’ Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a irrevparudi d8eX<p6rrjs, 
and created a marriage bar betAveen the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, betAveen 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. cit. pp. 255- 
256; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 63 fl'.; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek Avar of independence, and is said even 
noAV to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien fiber die kfinstliclie Verivandt- 
schaft’ in Zcits.f. vergl. Rechtsw. v. 438 ,* Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

v. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 

45 . We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it Avith Avomen (Krauss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and Avomen Avith Avomen (ib. p. 
641); and female associations are likeAvise found 
among the Yahgans, the Orfions, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of NeAv Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 
§ 25), and the SAvahili (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts ahvays confined to mortals, if 
Ave may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those Avhom they regard as 
Avitches (CiszeAVski, op. cit. pp. 69-71 ; cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed Avith a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore Avith much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

Mt is treated with the greatest consideration, and all th« 
nameB and terms of endearment of which their language i* 
capable are abundantly lavished on it ; the most dainty morsels 
are thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tnbe of SU 
captors, its spirit must be always with them: sirih leaves and 
betelnuts are given to it, — and, Anally, a cigar is frequently 
placed between its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
out all to propitiate the spirit by kindness ’ (H. low, Sarawak, 

I London, 1848, p. 207). 


46 . This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead beaT by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix (op. cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe, between its 
teeth, bloAvs into the boAvi, and, having filled the 
animal’s jaAVs Avith smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent Avhafc has happened nor thwart him in hi* 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten. Tracks vn Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
(‘Account of the Kookies ot Lunctas in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re- 
venge Avhich the tribesmen take on the tiger, an 
even on the tree by Avhich a relative has met nis 
death (ef. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a bad man who Avas blood-brother of certain 
beasts (FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309) ; and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that be has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through Me 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. 1 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose ana 
W. McDongall, op. cit. p. 190 f.; see above, §42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. _ 

47 . In some coses the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op. cit. p. 
452 : Schwaner, op. cit. i. 214-215 ; Kohler, * Das 
Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
op. cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 
Yahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 313) ; 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of the Naga hills (Woodthorpe, op. cit. 
p. 211), the natives of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-lnseln in Bismarck-Archipel.’ 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
‘ Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the * brothers ’ ; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches , 
p. 4881.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 
Bulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1]). A 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
(op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make * a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship ’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘ the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin ’ (Rcl. Sem.- p. 315 ; see Herod, iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slavs each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624 ; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101); and, among 
the Somali and Orom6, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 

' ni - What purposes are served by the compact. 
,49- It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
Ration are not the same in all cases. In some 
the botid amounts to little more than a formal de- 
e’emtion of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Oraons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18) ; while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to establish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 
‘ the drawing and also the drinking oi blood on certain epecial 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby bound together in friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible ’ (see above, 5 2). 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 

‘assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the nmn whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over one another ’(Spencer and Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes , p. EDS, cf. p. 656 If.). ‘Sometimes, for 
the same purpose, blood is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have his mouth forced open and the blood poured into it’ (>6. 
p. EDS). 

Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 

‘the contracting parties bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery ’ (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 1G8-169). 

The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks ( Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Kina Baku, N. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

50. The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 
perpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (1 RBEW, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will be found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘ goondees ’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26) ; and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (ib .) — a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the bond of the 
‘ nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East Africa, London, 1856, p. 124). The parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488) ; and it lias been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op. cit. ii. 41 ; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271 ; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan p. 91) that, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken.’ Among the Somali and 
Orom6, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitsclike, op. cit. p. 24C), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
* is of the utmost force. It covers not merely nn agreement of 
peace or truce, hut also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one is a private individual, tho immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 
I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The blood- 
covenarit gives even a foreigner every right which ho would 
have if born a member of the tribe ’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 314). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates as a bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Cherokees (see above, § 26) that they ‘ reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
So, too, Lery (‘Historia navigations in Bresilinm,’ 
cap. 16, in De Bry, Americas tertiupars, Frankfort, 
1692) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
‘nemo eorutn matrem, sororem, vcl filiam in uxorem ducit; 
roliquorutn ratio nulla habetur ; patruus neptem ducit ; atquc 
ita deinceps. Tamen . . . nemo filiam nut sororem sui Atou- 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest Is nutem Atourassap 
dicitur cujus tanta est cum quodnm necessltudo ut bona inter 
utrumquo sint communis.’ 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in tho ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAI xix. 411-412, 315, 356) ; nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pela cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wctar (Riedel, op. cit. 
pp. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 
Murmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18) ; it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Studien «. 
Beobaclitunqcn aus der Siidsec, Brunswick, 1899, 
p. 26) ; and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampc to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modem ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we should be able to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some cases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage ; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible nob only between the 
parties to the rite, but between their children ; 
while, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
bub between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the time of the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals is shown by the fact 
that they may not intermarry. 

52. According to Forbes, if one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘ is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withheld from him ; even bis friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child boro of such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his’ (op. cit. p. 452) 
By the terms of the compact of the falidrd the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property • 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as HteraHy binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar , 
1. 190). So, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Chamisso 
‘ brothers ’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. 1. 201-202; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p, 387). Ellis [Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his taio, or friend; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 179G-179S, in 
the ship 1 Duff,’ commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a taio * must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered as his own sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity. Further, 
it is said, on the testimony of Lieut. Comer, a 
previous observer, that the relation of taio formed 
betw'een persons of different sexes operated as an 
absolute oar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Comer’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (ib. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53. \Ye have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by which the bona is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of blood is the only requisite; in 
some it is an essential element ; in some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself — 
Is the blood-rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itself but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression ? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, w’hich has lost what was originally 
essential and retained only what w r as originally 01 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case : for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony ; but there is no evidence to that ettect. 
Now', in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of diueren 
ways. They exchange Wood or wine ° r ,. i00l r r . 0 ^ 
names or garments or weapons or rings of the sain 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or km . 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons m one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Or they join m hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold hr 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or b 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child ngia-ngiampe 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms ; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas . to regard ‘ the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology , London, 1879, 
ii. § 34G), even when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de l’inceste et ses 
origines,’ L’annie sociologique, i. 51); and. to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected until 
the man himself ; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharply distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to sav generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the western Eskimo — that 
1 a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1903, p. 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception lias its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 
‘ Payment,’ says Hartland (op. cit. ii. 75 ; cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘ is always 
held to neutralise a -witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him ’ ; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
■was offered to them (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of veiy substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘ an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, loc. cit.; see 
Hartland, op. cit. ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests., or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood - brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan : my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren ; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either party, to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his icin ’ 
(b. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion?, London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. R. Smith, 
p. 315). 

We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘ kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
ii. p. 248 ff. ; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence which bears upon the claims of 
those rival view's is, in some respects, very im- 
perfect. Not infrequently we are supplied with 
full details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazilian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory ’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
pact. Thus, the Yaligans of Cape Horn enter into 
formal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves in a distinctive fashion, and by 
assuming one or other of the titles of bloocl- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact w'hich subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-ngiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly persona), even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among the Clierokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The effect of 
the faca-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony ; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery ; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of kins ; and the same obser- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going under 
the turf ’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52) ; and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
until the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property ; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, in its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’s wife and house, and a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination — the theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to bo 
concluded — the Kahe, for example — and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, bavin" been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Kahe headman make protesta- 
tions of mutual goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. cit. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by making a 
stranger his son’s lacu, or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (E. It. Smith, op. cit. pp. 260-262 ; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given ; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories above men- 
tioned has yielded to the second — that the ‘kin- 
ship-theory’^ has displaced the ‘ identity - theory.’ 
Further, it is not without significance that, so far 
as we know, the blood -rite, ns productive of a 
relationship which extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peoples, such 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the Botocudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

54. Plainly it is matter of no small difficulty 
to aetermine what is the relation of these two 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence points. Now, it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men together in the 
earliest times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly personal to the parties to 
it. They might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, possessed of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each bad 
a right to share the other’s wife and property ; 
eacli was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex- 
planation would appear most natural when the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond.. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship-theory ’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘identity -theory ’and finally usurped its 
place. 

55' What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which supports the compact? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution with which we are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of two 
parts — of an asseveration that what is said is true, 
or that what is undertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon liimself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
witness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as weapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil which will fall upon the perjured person — he 
will be cut down with a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through with a spear. What Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath with which the 
treaties between Koine ‘arid Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Komans swore 
‘in accordance with ancient custom’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He who made 
oath * according to ancient custom ’ took a stone in 
his hand and said — ‘If I keep faith, may I fare 
well ; but if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
stone’; and, with these words, he cast the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of two forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is thrown] 
away to signify the fate of the false swearer (see 
H. A. A. Danz, Der sacrale Schutz , Jena, 1857, 
p. 13ff.; 0. Schrader, Eeallexikon d. indogerm. 
Alterthumslcunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168 ; cf, 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 897; B. W.leist, Grceco-italische 
Rechtsgcschichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226 f., 703 f. ). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Tlius, m the Indian 
form, the man who took the oatli by touching him- 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167) ; and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched, a nng 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance with a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, ana 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cit. p. 895 where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with— ' ‘ Juppiter populum Komanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hie hodie feriam ; 
tantoque magis ferito, quanto magis potes pollesque 
(Livy, i. 24. 8). See on oaths A. H. Post, Grunariss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudent, Oldenburg anu 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 ff., and art. Oaths. 

56. When we turn to the bond of friendship, ana 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties, touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a * witness ’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and cf. § 33) ; and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts, — of a blood-rite effecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite witn the operation 
of an oath, — while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion, Junker’s (op. 
cit. p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood off the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which lie after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words : ‘ If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee ’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 ft'., 
566 ff. ). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in cases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 
Beni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as that of the natives of 
ohira, where the ‘ brothers ’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character—the union between them is so com- 
pJete— -that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
ot , e ™ consequences to the man who breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
nf t n i , ^ >ro *'h er ’ f s that which follows a breach 
<?nP cus *' om or an outrage on public opinion, 
cam, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
n-nf Se « n ?t' ances ’ tribal custom and public opinion 
j *® lr f orc G to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 
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BROTHERHOODS. — Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons ; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Tims 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother J oseph : 1 Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan ’ (Gn 
42 1S ). In theology, the term is metaphorically 
applied in two senses : the general sense in which 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 

‘ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood ’ (1 P 2") ; 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations — the only one that implies 
equality — there beingno difference between brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sfikyamuni to the 
Buddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existingin circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism — an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gompa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lliumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been published by the Koyal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there ore said 
to he 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described : The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the projecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 5 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuffle past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them — a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: ‘They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
gods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
drink from cups of brass, which they scour every 
day ; nor iB this custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may be found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 

f ods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
ybliis, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not taste of fish. . . . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place.' _ 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the first ‘laura 5 in the year 
151 at Nitria. In the early part of the 4th 
cent, the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had. to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi- 


viduals. The name DSr el-Buhari signifies ‘the 
convent of the North. 5 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread to 
Rome and to Gaul ; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasquet enumerates not fewer than 2i 
different orders. 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows ( 1) Four orders of monks : the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.D. ; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the 11th. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 
the Augustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established' in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St. John and 
the Kmgfhts Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars ; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars : the Brethren de Penitentia ; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars; the Crutched Friars; the 
Bethlehemite Friars ; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century.] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood 5 was also anciently 
applied to Gilds. . The popular assemblies in the 
Cinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Before the passing of the Judicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
serjeants were always addressed by the judges in 
court as ‘ brother. 5 

See Communistic Societies, Monasticism. 

Literature.— F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 1904 ; 
Lady Amherst of Hackney, Sketch of Egyptian History, 1904 ; 
S. C. Riinhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, 1001 ; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1004 ; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, 1005 ; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, 18S9. 

E. W. Brabrook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).— See Love 
(Buddhist). 


BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).— The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, e.g., Ex 23 4 , Lv 19 18 , Dt 
221-4 24 10 -”, To 4, etc. ; cf. art. ‘ Brotherly Love 
in JE). Even the ‘ Golden Rule 5 had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7 12 ), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 7 12 22 w ) and by His Apostles (Ro 
138-10, j a 2 8 ). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. m , , , . f 

I. The teaching of Jesus.— (a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt 521-^4. ss-48 7i2 > !0« Lk JO 37 etc.), but 

assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use or 
x8ih<t>6s in Mt 5 n - a 7 3 18 18 - 33 etc., and cf. 23 ). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
if religion (22 34 ' 40 ) ; and so inseparable are me 
avo, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
inds in the earthly love »Hke its truest expression 
rad its unerring criterion (25«, Mk 9*-”, Lk 6™; 
>{. Jn 13 35 15 10, 12 ). No formal devotion giants 
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exemption from tho claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 23 a 15 s ). To be wrong in one’s relations with 
k brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (5 s3 - u 2d 15 ). 

(t) There is a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In His thought the term 
‘neighbour’ loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7 15 ) irrespective of race (Lk 10 33 ' 37 ), of social 
status (14 1J - 1S ), of character (Mt G 43 ' 13 ), and even of 
personal relationships (5 11 , Lk 6 17 ). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3 s5 , Jn 13 !1 16 ls ), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings. — (a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love m our Lord’s own teach- 
ing is re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, e.g„ Ro 12 10 , He 13 13 , 1 P 1“ 1 Jn 3 11 4- 1 ). 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in ono place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4°). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship (Opija-Kcta) or from that of 
piety (citrlBcui), love is to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja l 31 , 2 P l 1 ), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem ls ), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th l 1 etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8 13 , Ja 1 B , 1 Jn 2°). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood ’ appears 
to have been recognized before a.d. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 2 17 5°). 

(6) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘ the royal law’ (Ja 2 s ). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13 l ' s ) ; its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ro 13 s ' 10 , Gal 5 M ). 
It is, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2 11-18 ), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2°' u 3 10 - 11 
4 7 S'). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued : 
t°) that the prevalent sense of A.5e\<ptn in the NT 
is that of ‘ fellow-Christinn ’ — a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, e.g., 1 Co 5 U 6 s ) ; (/3) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Ro 12 10 , 1 Th 4 s , He 13 1 , 
1 1* 1*> 2 17 3 s ) ; and (7) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13 M , 
,)-. P n ^'c other hand, it is quite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6 10 and 1 Th 5’ 5 , 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanitj’ itself, 
anu the specific reference of Ro 12 30 shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
• be teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
' c l J ; i rate circles of brotherhood — the inner circle, 
winch comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specilicallv distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal G 10 , 2 P l 7 ). 
1 e L though there may be special stress upon the 
mor e limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P l 7 ). 

3-. The practice of the Early Church. — Certain 
special forms, in which tho brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call "for particular 
mention at this point, (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lord’s Supper. — The early disciples used to slmro 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of tho Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2“- 18 6 s 20 7 , and Tertullian’s famous passage. 
Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co IP-'”-, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agape). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co ll*- 7 -, Jude 11 , 2P2”)— a fact which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, m the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after tho separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as tho Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10 17 ). I11 the 18tli cent. 

John Wesley mado an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(6) Hospitality. — The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment ot strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop ’ (1 Ti 3 s , Tit I s ), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow-Christians (1 P 4°, 3 Jn 5 ‘ s ) ; but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows tlmt the broader 
conception of tho duty was also appreciated ( Ro 12 l3l> , 
He 13‘- 3 , 1 Ti 5 10 ; Clem. Rom. 1). See Hospitauty. 

(c) Charity. — The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of tho Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessitiesof fellow-disciples 
(Ro 12' 3 *, He 6 10 , 1 Jn 3 17 - 1S , and probably Ac O 3 *), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13‘“). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 15 s *, 2 Co S 1 ' 15 etc.). See Charity. 

(d) The ‘communism’ of the Early Church . — It 
was in connexion with such care for tho poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as tho * communism’ 
of the Early Church. ‘ And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2 M1 -; 
cf. also 4 s3 ). Wo must be careful, however not bo 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

• There is,' in the words of Peabody (Jems Chriit and Iht 
Social Question, p. 24), ‘no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 
practice, as though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited in tho Rook of Acts; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 12it), and loluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by “every man according to ills ability " fir-'). 
The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co O 7 , 1 Co ... In short, the communi'm ot the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepcated manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow ol their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each Ollier’s possessions, which was thus for th*- 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was eien then no 
formal or compulsory system.' (Sec Ac 5* ; cf., further, art. 
Coxhujott or Goods.) 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy membera 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton’s essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). 

4. Later development. — The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 

E ression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
ood, the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modern concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 
gress, working towards a reformed society securely 
based upon truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God, only when the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, will the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

Literature. — Hamack and Hermann, The Social Gospel 
(1907); Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901) ; 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (1887) ; Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909) ; Keeble (ed.), The Social 
Teaching of the Bible (1909) ; artt. ‘ Brotherly Love ’ and ‘ Love ' 
in HDB, and ‘Brotherhood’ and ‘Love’ in DCG. 

H. Bisseker. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS —See Family. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
eto. — See Brethren of the Common Life, 
etc. 


BROWNISM. — 1. Life of founder— Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Toletliorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Born about 1550, f of his earlier years nothing is 
known, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572. £ The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.§ The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan inlluence; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those * known and 
counted forward in religion.’ || In other words, 
he was concerned about ‘the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘ debated ’ those things * * § in him- 
self and with others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them ’ IT from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘scliollers’ 
for the space of three years ** — having a * special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘ in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘ bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school ana the town’; ft in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was * presently discharged.’ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ with great 
good will and favour of the townsmen ti till ’ an 


* The family is described as ‘ancient and worshipful.’ For 
full accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society , vol. it. no. 8 . 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1638. 

J Masters, History of Corpus Christi College , p. 9. There is 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
— the one in 1557, the other in 1665. 

§ See Strype’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 

I See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
U in the Congregationalist for 1SS2 ; the original is in the 
Lambeth Library. 

nj }b. ** lb. ft Perhaps Stamford. 

ij Tradition says Islington, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Toletliorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘ whom of all others he heard say was 
most forward.’ * Mr. Greenham allowed him— 
‘ with others’— to expound in his house ‘that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to his 
being ‘ moved ’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘ license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried ’ (i.e. examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, though 
unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth.’ f But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘ seals were gotten him by his brother’}: 
— apparently three times over — he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. He preached to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ but refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘ he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few ’ ; 11 and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, lie ‘ sent back 1 
the ‘ stipend ’ they had ‘ gathered ’ for him, * and 
gave warning of his departure.’ IT His next sphere 
was in Norfolk — where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Kobert Harrison, ft 
master of an hospital in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourhood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop.}:}: Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a * company ’ who agreed to join 


time alter he ‘conformed’ in 1685. The statement (Strypo’s 
Parker, bk. iv., Bub. 1571) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1671 is due to the confounding of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy; Council between 
1671 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot' ( 16 . bk. Iv., 
sub. 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) con- 
vented ’ before the Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leanings in 167- 


[ib. bk. iv.). 

* Rev. Richard Greenham, ‘a man renowned for bis care, 
pietie and paines ; and for his singular dextcritie In comforting 
ifilicted consciences’ (see dedication of works to James f. (Iol-l). 
f True and Short Declaration. ... 

} Most likelv his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Caste rtdn in 1691 (a family living), and deprived in 1004 
ror conformity. Two seals were issued— on 6 th and 7th June 
1579 respectively — one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence 10 
preach (Burrage, The True Story of Robert Brmme, 1906, p. 6 ). 

§ Later he parted with it (i.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. Hut 
ipparently he was not ordained. „ j H 

S True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne aid 
nnt. hnrmw hia nnnnention of a Church, but worked it out ror 


About the same time he 4 fell rick/ 
as served by an ’officer named Bancroft (Richard, lot 
rchhishop) with theBishop’s letter forbidding him to preAcn. 
" Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous 
>ar Norwich— including some Anabaptists (Blomeffeld.A or/olt, 
105-10, vol. ii. pp. 2S2, 292-3). Lollard “’!/ 

ron^ (see, e.g., map In Trevelyan 8 England, in the Ay 

if A ’ Cmnhridge'aesociate whom he converted to his 'icwjt 

ifsee hulil’. Freke! 

pril 19 and August 2, 16S1 (Lansdowne MSS, xzxhL 13, 
irghley was a distant kinsman to Browne, 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
fellowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
following effect:* 

ri)Tbat they would ‘Keep and seek agreement’ one with 
mother under Christ's laws. 

m That thevdid choose, and would obey, certain to ‘teach 
them and watch lor the salvation of their souls,'— having had 
due ‘trial and testimony ’ of their fitness.! 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for 1 prayer, thanks- 

reading o( the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying— either 
by all men which bad the gilt, or by those who had the special 
choree before others.’ 

( 4 ) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
• protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., ns he 
had occasion, but yet in due order.’ 

(5) That they would ' iurlher the Kingdom of God in them- 
telves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever waB 

"(C) h Thit they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
Catherine and testifying voices in debating matters ’ ; ‘ for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers’; ’for separ- 
ating dean from unclean'; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ship ‘ ; ‘for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof ’ * for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation ’ ; 
‘for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)— after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 

This took place at Norwich, J probably early in 
the spring of 1581, and marks tlie formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England.§ The ‘cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may he illustrated by 
Browne’s own report || of a conversation which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannon 
‘do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bishops ’ and their * officers ’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Churches of God ’ ; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit he got from their ‘blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
IVitli these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, c.g., is a 
specimen: ‘Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
"Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government as dung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof ... Declamation in this strain made 
a sensation. The common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear hum' ll But it also led to his imprisonment 
ai ®‘ S * 10 P * upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
eornipt and contentious doctrine.' II Released at 
the. instance of Iris kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
ission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 

t 1 ld Jl hort Declaration , pt. ii. 

J s J n ’P c ? that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob 
Y^teacher), etc., were then chosen. 

cm.Tn,?,wL 8p, ; a t :s pt his ‘coming to Norwich, and how the 
t ^°t? cd together.’ 

tPMhan/O S Cnde I! t Church ot Richard Fite (1671) hardly 
1532. In the name, and the next was not formed till 

U " e - London. 
r Declaration. 

MSs, «xiii. ig r to Burghley (April 19, 1681), Lansdowne 

See Fuller, Church 


at London. * Harrison, too, was imprisoned t 
with others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of England.’ $ The place 
selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg ;§ and thither 
the greater portion || of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves — near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities. V 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on Iris way to Scotland — accom- 
panied by just four or five men and their families. 
The rest of his career need not be dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbyterj’ — maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, hut 
simply evil ’ ; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘ the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King — Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford ; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind ; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing effect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘ conformity ’ to the Established Church.ff Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here be 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1585-G, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful— 
since there is proof that later in the ye&T (April 
19th, May 5th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited — on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church— in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.^? 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§— an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 20, 1589, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ■ some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
sou of tlie Church. || II Two years later, ‘on the 

* True and Short Declaration. ... , , , 

t Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first vene of the Hind. 
Psalm . . ., 1583, Introduction (Lambeth Library). 

I True and Short Declaration. .... 

§ After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey had been pro- 

proposed and waived aside by Browne (ib.). . 

il Some remained behind and still continued as a Church 
called the > Elder Sister’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of some 
Troubles, 1603). . 

*! True and Short Declaration, pt. ill. 

»* Caldenvood, History of the Kirk of Scotland, \v. 1-3. 

ft See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 29-31, 37-39. The ‘ five points' to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole ground of 
‘ conformity ’ ; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 

II An r e r S tianscripthm of the (drastic) terms of his engage- 
merit is printed by Burrage, op. cit. pp. 44, 45. 

li IS Lansdowne MSS, cm. 60. 
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30th June 1591, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical parish of Little Casterton in the county of 
Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’ — of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector’ 
of the parish of Achurch-cum -Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘ was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ; + and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
forty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.! 

2 . Principles. — Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory ; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
own words, he was ‘ broken . . . much with former 
troubles/lf that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force, U 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood.** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
a more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First, then, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Browne was even severely 
orthodox ff in the current Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors.!! 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice — unaffected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(S) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘ forward ’ Puritans stopped short of this — pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arising from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ — 
made clear in the NT — necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the "round of a ‘Prince’s’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 

* Burrage, op. cit. p. C5 1. f lb. t /&. p. 72. 

§ In a MS of his recently found in the British Museum by- 
Mr. Charnplin Burrape, and edited by him for the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. flower, is dated 31st December 15SS, and contains the 
passages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. Paul's 
Cross ’ sermon of the following February. 

I See the aforesaid MS, where he speaks of having been 
Imprisoned 23 times. 

•j e.g. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, his bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Burghley, etc. 

*• Bredwcll, e.g., assumes this in his Hasing of the Foundation! 
of Broxcnitm, 15SS. 

ft Cf. Questions 2-34 of his Hooke tr hich therceth the life and 
isanners of all true Christians, 1582. 

't Cf., e.g., their Confession of Faith, 1596. 


the high welfare and honour thereof with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcin" 0 { 
men.’ He is also to ‘look to’ the Church so°far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge ’ ‘ because it is 
in a commonwealth.’ But the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘ compel religion ’ at all, i.e. ‘ to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a tme 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then— as God 
is no respecter of persons— he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him ; and even though lie should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a right which the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful* dare 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Reformation without tarying for anie, which he 
wrote and printed at Middelburg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called* the first pica 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. But on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists;! for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince — after the example of 
‘the good Icings of Juda’— not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘put 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall away.’ How 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
position — supposing him serious — Browne did not 
pause to reflect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to which the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booko 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians . . .,’ and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obviously 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, ns expounded, 
e.g., by his contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same— Pastor, Teacher, 
Elders, Deacons, "Widows — and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘discipline.’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition! of a Church is much more 
strict — ‘ a companie or number of belcevers which 
by a willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion. Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) m the 


* See, e.g., Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
ism (New York, 1893), p. 12. 

t lb. lor the Anabaptist P^ition; Me 5 ^ of the (Men^niU) 
infession quoted by Walker (p. 6). The latter's date 1 
expresses their earliest views. See aiso pp. J**-*'.!' 5 . f 
fluence of Anabaptists on Browne. »e^rs f 

tarest the truth 'that Browne owed nothing to hnM&pM* 
flucnces, and that he was a dfsapie of no one {ConjUjO- 
malitnn as teen in its Literature, p. 103}. 

I Tbe first words are—* Christians are a ,j ri 

tnvne did not believe that Christians could he such and 1 
art from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege : 1 Everie one of the church is 
niade a fringe, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to uuholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the lcingdome of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ ( b ) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first he 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘ guiftes and 
godlines.’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
pioof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience ’ as their ‘ guide 
and teacher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘consent of the people’ ‘gathered by the elders or 
guides ’ must precede his appointment, (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (c?) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘elders or forwardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘with prayer and imposition of handes ’ — but as to 
the latter it ‘is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘ turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ ( e ) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may bo expedient, it is voluntary. Their 
use is to enable the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* * * § 

(5) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, Jolm Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared a way ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed application ; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘ the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’ £ Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence. § Only on one point of im- 
portance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
here the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant a 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.’ This 
point is the eldership and its relation to the Church, 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘ seriously limit 
their action ’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus lie practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘ a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. 11 But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘ I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, ... so that if these 

* Catechism, questions 66, 118-110, 66-68, 119, 61. 

, i C‘-> Barrow and Greenwood’s outburst during the 
conferences’ with London ministers (April 1590). The ono 
says : Wo are no Brownists. We hold not our faith in respect 
o' any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
Baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed.’ 
we other says : ‘ Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
enurch. Yet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
'nnuenced by Browne (see the writer’s Henry Barrow, 
i . 'jy and both must have read his writings. 

J Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, fntrod. 

§ See end of article. 

t See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 81 f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth power to every member freely ( according 
to the quality of the offence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to esn- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending * 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee Mr Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and ycild 
to Mr Majestic.’ It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher — joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may be taken as Barrow’s own. 
But these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Christian Congregation hath powre and 
commandement to elect and oraeine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake— to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the digmtie of the office they 
execute r so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised ; yea. if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.* t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly Presby- 
terian view of the eldership.]: But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view — which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ ancient faith ’ — and he had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be * the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers ... to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ll 
other than the true, Browne’s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
wright IT is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position : 

‘If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
tile ministry those tenths and popish livings, then Jericho being 
once destroyed (I mean the antichristian churches put down) 
had not so soon been built again. . . 

Nor did be show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point — his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrow’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1590 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘ will be 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers ‘to give 
over and leave’ their unlawful offices; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 


* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. IOC) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘ silence ’ of what is called the 
London Confession oi 1689: ’A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of tins document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

1 $§23, 21. 

j He defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea 
(1617), pp. 306-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
(6ee present writer’s Henry Barrow, pp. 254 flf., 26Sfb). 

$ See his Justification of Separation . . . against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective . . . (1610), where, re the 6th error alleged 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611), p. 27; and Bobinson rejoined— at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadversion to Mr. Clifton’s Advertisement 
[1613], pp. 111-117). 

J Henrv Barrow, Platform, 1590 (unpaged). 

if An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter . . ., p. 29 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, e.g., the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot communicate with a false Church without 
partaking in its pollution ; and so neither the true 
Church as a whole nor any * part 5 or * member ’ of it 
ought to communicate.* Perhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual * heaving ’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession . f 
Brownism of the strictest type — that which 
pushed its differences J from the Church of Eng- 
land to the forefront — found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden — under the leadership 
of John Robinson, who at first was as thorough- 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, but became with 
time increasingly tolerant — it learnt to lay the 

t reater stress on constructive elements ; || and to 
evelop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1563 ’-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘remnants’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (on a 
semi-Separatist basis) IT what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Brownism ’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘ all and 
sundry’ who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century. +f 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, it may be said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modem Congregationalism. 

See also art. Congregationalism. 

* P. 70. Gf. p. 62 : ‘For the reading ministry is abominable 
wickedness,' etc., and in Treatise upon SS Matt. § ‘against 
Parish Preacher.’ 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in bis argument for the total destruction of ' church buildings* 
which called forth Hooker’s stately protest in Socles. Polity, bk. 
v. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

t See The Points of Difference, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

§The stages are indicated by (o) A Justification of Separa- 
tion, 1610, (b) Religious Communion Public and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1625, and (d) A 
Treatise of the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers in the Church 
of England— printed in 1034 but written some years before. 

K Gf. the curiously Erastian and studiously negative ‘Seven 
Articles ’ prepared for submission to the Privy Council in 1018 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81). 

If See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, i. 293 £f. 

” See A Necessitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjitstly ) 
called Unionists. Its date is May 16-15, and its subscription 
runs: ‘The meanest and unworthiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city’ [London] 
(Manchester New College Library, Tract No. 65a). In the Lam- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘ Informa- 
tion for the Ignorant. . . . Containing a few observations upon 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever,’ To which is added (in a P.S.) a ‘ Public challenge made 
by N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
New England and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 
tion.’ 

ft See More Work for the Dean (1631), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to StHlingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separationfrom the Church of England, strongly delea- 
ve of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause is said to 
bs still that of ‘many thousand Protestants ’ in England. 


LiTERATORB.-i. Brownes W p.itinos.—A list of these so far 
m known up to April 1906 is printed in Champlin Burxage 
The 1 rue Story of Robert Browne (1906), p. 74 f. The most 
important are those numbered : (3) A Boole which shewtth the 
n d™ a nncrs of all true Christians, Middelburg, 16S2 • Mi 
A Treatise of Refonnation icithout tarying for ante, Middel- 
?oivF’ ,1> 8 7 m e P r ‘ n . ted b >' Congregational Historical Society. 
1903 ; (5) A Treatise upon the SS of Matt., Middelburg, IBS” or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles is 
P)’en by -Barrage, pp. 17-25); (8) A True and Short Declaration 
both of the gathering and joyning together of certaine persons: 
and also of the lamentable breach and division ichich fell 
amongst them, Middelburg, ? 1, 1583 7 ; (18) An Answer to Mr 
Cartivnghts Letter for joyning with the English Churches 
16S4-S5 (?) (MS printed and published at London, before Oct. 7 
1585); (19) A Reproof e of certaine sehismatical persons ani 
their doctrine touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 
of God (MS of 81 folio pages, 1588 [?), discovered by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published [London 19071 
as the Retractation of Robert Broume, Father of Congrega- 
tionalism). The sehismatical persons are taken to be henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this point— or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr. Flower, Dec. 31, 158S-S9 (MS in the 
B.JL, published at London [Memorial Hail], 1904, under the 
title A New Fear’s Guift ; the printed copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

ii. BROWNE'S LIFE. — All previous biographies are superseded 
by Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society — ‘ Robert Browne’s Ancestors 
and Descendants’ (vol. ii. No. 3) and ‘New Facts Relating to 
Robert Browne’ (vol. ii. No. 4) — both by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter’s study of Browne, however, in his Congregationalism 
of the last three hundred Years, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, iB still valuable. 

iii. Early broweist Literature.— The works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 15S57), Henry Barrow (1660-1593), John Green- 
wood (d. 1693), John Penry (1659-1693), Henry Ainsworth 
(1571-1622), Francis Johnson (1662-1618), John Robinson 
(15767-1625), Henry Jacob (1563-1624), lor which see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred Tears (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy ’ m Transactions of Congregational Historical Society, 
vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

iv. Modern literature.— Histories of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. cit. ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907 ; E. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1S97 ; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; K. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
Story of the English Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

Fred. J. Powicke. 

BRUNO. — I. Life. — Giordano Bruno was bom 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1579 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Protestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. Re 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he pnblishea 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry HI.), and a curious comedy, H Gan- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months 
stay in Oxford, where h is reception was the r 
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rerse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissifcre, probably 
as a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included tne dialogues La 
Cena da le Ceneri (1584), Dc la Causa (1584), Be 
VInfinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and Be gli Eroici furori (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissihre he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his wav to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism — avoiding dan- 
gerous topics— and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more 'to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zurich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works : the 120 
Theses adv. Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria, or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum ’and final 
statement of his philosophy, the Be Minimo, Be 
Monade, and the Be Immcnso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the Be Im- 
aginum Compositions, in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 

He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Homan Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write, at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
np for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge ho expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
cr ron< and heresies of which he had been guil ty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
V)d under strong pressure ; and in February, of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599 — a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carried on to December of that year ; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Campo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church. 

2 . .Works. — Apart from the comedy of II Can- 
delaio, and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post- 
humous collections Be Magia, the Medicina Lul- 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the Be Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Pampas Combinutoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Pampas Triginta Statnarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing, or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the Be Umbns 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigilhts Sigil- 
lorum (1583), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Mctaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it ; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis ; the Infinite places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man ; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Bei Intel- 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Rieh), p. 28). What is new m his teach- 
ing is bis whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Eariy in his 
studies he Became dissatisfied with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church, — Aristotelianism, — ana 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre-Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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Medisevals and first of the Moderns, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strango confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry and vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supremo insight. 

(а) ‘The physical universe. — The universe is in- 
finite, without bounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere ; it is all centre or all 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which tho universe revolves, but in 
precisely tho same way, said Bruno, tho inhabitant 
of tho moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as tho centre of his 
world. _ Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its firo and its waters ; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to tho other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are tho suns, including the fixed stars, 
and tho earths or planots, including tho comets. 
The latter revolve about the formor, as tho earth 
about the sun, but the suns thomselvcs are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature ; all these worlds aro alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating tho whole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
yielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which 
light, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul ; all tilings have soul ; tho ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of tho 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus every 
clement passes, in tho course of its history, through 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being becomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself ; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same : nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or aro of a circle. There 
are throe kinds of monads, i.c. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno : (1) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, tho simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, ns has been 
said, through every typo of body the universe con- 
tains. In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress ; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradually to higher and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
is absorbed into the eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

(б) God and Nature. — Kolntivoly to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
tho universe, its Creator and Source, Ho is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, tho soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, which is His image or expres- 
sion, Ho is knowable by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part; all 
things aro one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all ; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of tho Divine or world-soul • it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect 
Again, in the infinite ( sub specie actcrnitatis, in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater • 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant' 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and tho actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe! 
But again Bruno’s nmturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single being or 
individual thing (Op. Lat. i. 2, p. 310). 

(c) Ethics and religion.— The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ; it is social 
and practical — the security of the community, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are aangerous to tho State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it ; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God docs not need the worship of men, He 
cares nothing for what they say or tliinlc of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.t. 
for thoir happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise, 
lie must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comos in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics — the amor Dei intcllectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which tho sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3, Influence. — Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1003 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever lie wont, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt bis Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were _ imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all m Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in tho first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and pliil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

Literature,- — i. Works: Opera Latina, 18/9-1891, State 
edition, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Opere Italians, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 18SS J Opere Italians (philo- 
lophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8, 
*. Pbilosopht: F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esposte e 
confrontate con le italiane, Florence, 1SS9, also Le Opere Inedite 
di <3. B., Naples, 1891, and * Le Fonti piu recenti della Filosofia 
del Bruno ’(.dead, dei Lined, Rendic. ser., v. i.). Many other 
references will be found in these and in the following. 
%. GEKEBAL Works ok Bhutto : Christian Bartholmess, Jor- 
cfano Bruno, 2 vols., Paris, 1816-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola% (with documents), 1SS9 ; H. Brunnhofer, 
G. B.'s Weltanschauung und Verhangnis s, Leipzig, 18S2 ; I. 
Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno, London, 1SS7 ; A. Kiehl, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. L, M'Intyre, Giordano Bruno, 
London, 1903; G. Gentile,. Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 
Cvllura, Milan, 1907. 

J. L. M'Intyre. 

BRYAN rTES.— See Methodism. 

BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.-Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Gotanux), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 560 B.c., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense farai region of 
south Nepal, a 1 few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the year 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka {q.v.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshipping 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence and 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which he followed led him from his 
capital city of Pataliputra (Patna [q.v.]) to the 
Lumbini Grove and Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, 
SamSth, near Benares, Sravasti, Kusanagara, and 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain ; ancf at each place he 
appears to have set up a pillar or built a stiipa 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Bucldha’slife of which it had been the scene. 
The inscription on the Lumbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, ana the letters as clear and legible as on 
the day they were inscribed ; of a few' words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain : 

‘The king Devanampiya - Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years -anointed, did [this place) the honour of coming [here} in 
person. Because Buddha was bom here, the Sakya saint, he 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wall to be made, and 
a stonepillar to be set up. Because the Blessed One was born 
here, he made the village Lummini tree of rent and entitled to 
the [Hng'i] eighth share [of the grain J.’ * 

The name Gautama , by which the future Bud- 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient psi, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the ftigveda. He 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, the ‘enlightened' 
or ‘wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles given to 
him are Sakvamuni, ' the sage of the Sakya s ’ ; 
Siddhartha, ‘he who has accomplished his aim ; and 
Tathagata, ‘ he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a Sakya elan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. part of the 

* The translation Is that of J. F. Fleet In JRAS, 1003, p. 486 ; 
of. p. 823, and ib. 1909, p. 7G01T. ; V. A. Smith, in I A xxxiv. 
[1905], p. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details. For a 
facsimile and transcription see G. Buhler, Epigr. Ind. v. ; 

A. Smith, Atoka (1901), P. 145, etc. Earlier articles and 
discussions will be found in JRAS, 1507, et al and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. cit . Not far from the Lumbini 
ptummindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig- 
bva, a second pillar of A^oka, with an imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the stupa of Kopagamana (SKr. Kanaka- 
rntmi), one of the four Buddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kopagamana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself ; Warren, SJud- 
jjwntn Translations, p. 32 et al. ; V. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 145). 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. A6 oka 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal ; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 
maya, is said to have conceived him alter a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastrimht 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law’.* 

In the Jataka (g.v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the w’orld in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the > 
way before him with celestial portents and signs, j 
‘ Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place ; / 
flow’ers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out I 
of season ; heavenly music was heard, delicious f 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the J 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and/ j 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the prophecy " 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a Universal Monarch ( chakravartin ), or, 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Tusita heaven, before consenting to 
undertake the office, makes the ‘ five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be bom, the right continent,! the appro- 
riate district, t the proper time, and the pre- 
estined mother of the Buddha. He is^ccordingly 
conceived in the womb of *Queen Mahamaya, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumbini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at 'birth the 
thirty-tw’o auspicious marks ( mahavyanjana ) which 
indicated his future greatness,,. besides secondary 
marks (- muvyahjana ) m large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including Indra, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the * shout of 
victory,’ § taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his future wife 
was bom, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhaliood. 

In many of the legends the yonng Gautama 
perfomis marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that lie would 
retire from the ivorld, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
‘ four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, W’ould move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

■Then said the king, “What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world?” 

“The four signs." 

“What lour?” 


* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 801.; Warren, op. cit., 
p. 42 ff. The story of the virginity of Maya, the mother of the 
Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la Vallte 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the hlahdvastu (g.v.) but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, p. 741 b and note J). 

t * In three ol the continents the Buddhas are never bom ; 
only in the continent of India are they bom.’ 

{ Madyadela, the Middle Country. 

§ In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth— the Mahosadha and Vessanlara existences 
(see Jataka, i. 63, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 
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“A decrepit old man. a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk." 

“ From this time forth,” said the king, “let no such persons 
be allowed to come near my son. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference." And when he had so spoken he placed 
guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
four directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.’* 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘ to obtain the highest immortality.’ 
His resolution is strengthened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘ Great Renunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 
anied his departure, in the same manner as when 
e had been born. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should be aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord. J 
And Mara, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the t promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed his horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with him;§ and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally ana for 
ever renounced the. world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagriha (Raigir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 
aining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
om and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Uruvela (Skr. 
Urubilva, the great or wide - spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gaya, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle ’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ His com- 
panions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 
him, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his principles, and departed to the 
Deer-Park at Benares. 

There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 
* Jataka, i. 66, in Warren, p. 63. The story of the four signs 
recurs in all the narratives of the Buddha’s early years (cf. e.g. 
Buddha-Charila, bk. iii.). It would seem to be one of the best- 
attested of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Hanuman’s visit by night to the palace 
of Ravaya in Ceylon, finding his wives asleep (Ramaya-ga, v. 
10) ; and the similar story of the noble Tasa ( Mahavagga i. 7)- 
I Biuidha-Charita, v. 80 ff., etc. 

§ According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
grief on the spot, and was re-bom as a god in the Irayastriihia 
heaven. 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the. Bo - tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Here he resolved to remain — ' Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During, the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, * the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open — omniscient. 

* A legend relates that In the first night-watch he gained a 
knowledge of all his previous existences ; in the second, of all 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’* 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is saia to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvela, named Suj&ta, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisattva (q.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HInayaha. ’All 
existence involves suffering; suffering is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the suppres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.’ These are the aryasatyani, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are duhkha, ‘pain’; tamudaya, ‘cause’; 
nirodha, ‘suppression ' ; marga, ‘way* or ‘path.’ The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the Safikhya philosophy 
< Mahavagga , i. vi. 19; SBE xiii. 05 f., etc. ; see also R. Garbe, 
Safikhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, p. 18, and art. Saxkuya). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which is perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, repre- 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘ enjoyingtlie 
bliss of emancipation ’ ; the same period under the 
‘ Goat-herd’s Banyan ’ (ajapala), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah- 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who lias 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.’ A third 
week was spent under the Muchalinda-tTee, from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Rdjayatana - tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations offered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl {or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 
globe. t The merchants declared tneir faith, in the 
Buddha and his Law , % and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their request was granted, and they 
thus oecame the earliest lay-disciples in Buddhism. 

After his return the Buddha is represented as 

* Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 34 ; cf. Warren, p- 82. 

f Mahavagga, i. 2-4 ; cf- Warren, p. 83 ff. . , . 

t Employing the ’ two-refuge’ formula, because the langsa, 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which ho had 
thus perceived. Brahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddlm assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatana, at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
'setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
bhikpts accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order ( sahgha ) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine ( dharnna ), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Siiriputta 
and Moggallana (Maudgahjdyana), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Baja- 
griha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original disciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was tumble to expound it at length. 

* Of laws or principles that originate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken. ’ t 


The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ X They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place in the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
recited the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death ; Kaiyapa (Kassapa) or 
Mnhii-KitSyapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda [q.v.), his cousin 
and favouriteattendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. Monasticism [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who would listen. The details of 
his journeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 


Dharmachakrapratartana (Pall Dhammachakkappava 
,?)' setSREx iil. 94 ff., and the references there given ; Kerr 
Indian Buddhism, p. 23. The wheel is a continually recurrin 
symbol In Buddhist art ; the original intention probably was t 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circl 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unrestin 
progression. The sermon itself, as given in the texts, is 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance c 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic eel: 
tuhrt mention, and urging the pursuit of the ‘Middle Path 
fhmh leads to Insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvana. 

f J e dharmi hetu-praohard hetum ttfum Tathdralah h 
drddat fefdflefta yo nirodha ecaih-rddl Hahdlramanah— th 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Cf. SHE xiii. 144 ff 
hern, p. 26 ; WarrCD, pp. S7-91.) 
t Mahdt. i. 23 ; cf. Warren, p. 67 ft. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Mngmllia,* and 
especially the country around Itfijagriha and 
Sravastl;t but are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Panjab. During the whole of this period he 
appears to have had no settled dwelhng-placo, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the Jetavana 
park and monastery at SravastI — the gift of 
Sudatta or Amathapindika, who bought it from 
Jetn, the^ king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihara for the monks ; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetnvann, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season ( Fossa [y.u.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the wav of much movement.* The doctrines 
which ho taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and lie himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvdna,§ 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account ol the death ot tho Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Stahd-Parinibbdna Suita of the Digha-Xikdya, the ‘ Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, 
vol. xi. ; Warren, pp. 95-110. See art. Liteiiatcrc (Buddhist). 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is given by W. W. Rockhlil, 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 132-147. Thedntc of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 644 or 643 B.c. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than flfty years ago, Sir A. Cunningham 
( Bhilsa Topes, London, 1S64), from a full consideration of ail tho 
available data, gave his decision for the year477 B.c. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion {SBE x.- p. xliii IT. ; His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature 2 , pp. 202 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Buhler. Others, os Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time or his death down to a considerably later period, c. 370 B.c. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. 0. Mukherji, who argues for the early part of 
the Oth century (see review in JRAS, 1900, p. 60S ff.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham's date is very near totho 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
In JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 B.C. Cf. also M. do Zilva Wickrc 
inasinghe in Epigr. Zeylanica, i. 142 n, 7, 150 f. 

Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 

* Beai, Siyuki, ii. 62 ff. ; cf. art. Magadiia. 

f Legge, Fd-Uicn, p. 55 ff. ; Beal, op. eif. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
!§ ravasti was identified by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet, in the 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRAS, 1908, pp. 
971 ff., 109Sf., 1909, p. 1001 ff.; 161, s. v.). There is a description 
of g rfivasti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter, u. Spraehe 
d. Singhalesen, Strassburg, 1001, p. 14 f. 

J Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. ... ... 

| Pali parinibbdna, see art. AikvaJA; mrtnpa is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; pannirvdna is 
reached onlv at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to the £cila - tree grove Upavartana at Kusanagara,* 
in the country of the Mai lab. There, by his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two £dta-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
* on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious.’ f The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him as he lay. His last 
hours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks. Subliadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘ the last disciple made by 
the Blessed One himself.’ Finally, he invited Ins 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

‘ “ It may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting: either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought, Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 
A curious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘dried boar’s flesh,’ f 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should sull'er injuiy, 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in uni- 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles ; a ‘ boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh ’ or * pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the case, his great age would itself he a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 


“ It may be, brethren, that in is out of respect to the Teacher 
that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak to his friend." 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda Bpake to the Blessed One : 

“ How wonderful a thing it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous ! Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of.conduct. ” 

“ With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of know- 
ledge that in this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity’ respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
course of conduct. For of all these five hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even the most backward has become converted, and is 
no longer liable to be born in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation.” 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren : 

“And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stituents of being are transitory ; work out your salvation with 
diligence.” 

This was the last word of the Tathagata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance ( dhyana ) ; 
and rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance ; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth tiance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
sensation.’ X 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reached. Tiience be passes successively to 
the second, third, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

* And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvaija.’ 

In the Mahayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies ( kaya ) of the Tathagata is 
taught — the dharmakaya, or body of the Law, 
sambhoqakaya , or body of perfect bliss, nirmana- 
kdya, the illusory or apparitional body. The first 
is said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tathagata, the second in the whole air of a Bodhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of different pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 

* The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
identified ; according to Fa-Hien, chs. xxiii., xxiv., it lay 25 
yojanas east of Kapilavastu (cf. Beal, Siyuki, ii. SI ff.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasia, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JR AS, 1902, p. 139 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, t b. 
1900, p. 907 and note; J. H. Marshall, ib. 1907, p. 993ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the great monastery ; 1GI, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 

f The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, e.g. 
in A. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, p. 119 fit. 

J Ilaha Parinibbuna Sutta, vi. L 0-11 ; SEE ad. 112 ff. ; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


pork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
honour is described as in the Pali narratives.^ 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
Kusanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented Avoods. The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to the pile ; and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of Kasyapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing Kusanagara. When Kasyapa reached the 
shrine, he saluted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to bum ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the Mallas of Kusanagara (Kusi- 
nara), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drop a 
(Dona) by name, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics. An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (I) Ajata- 
satru, king of Magadlia; (2) the LichchhaviB of 
Vaisall ; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu ; (4) the 
Bulisof Allakappa; (5) theKoJiyasofRamagrama; 
(6) a Brahman of Vetliadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded ; (7) the Mallas of Pava ; (8) the Mallas 
of Kusanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
ticumbha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self ; and to the Mauryas (Moriyas) of Pippliahvana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted tne 

* See Rockhill, Life of tht Buddha, p. 2001T. ; D. do I» V. 
Poussin in JItAk, 1900, p. 913 ff., and art. Abibuddha in vol.h 
p. 97 ff. 



\ardava , 4 softness/ ‘delicacy imrauj). 

l Protobly represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the mint 
i Kasia ; see JHAS t 1907, p. 993 ff. 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn (stupa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* * * § In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor A6oka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics among 
84,000 st upas, which he built. One of the original 
stupas , however, that at Ramagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
( ncigas ) that watched over the cairn. 

At Piprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwn), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sfvkyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring king of Kosala.t In either case the 
inscription would seem to carry with it the 
identification of Piprawa with Kapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stupa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka, t which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling, in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
hundred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh.’ § Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl (patra) of Buddha in 
.' that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘ remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’ II In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 

* Parinibbdna Sutla, vt. 61-62. 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 160. Dr Fleet rends the text, and translates 
asfollowa: Sukiti-bhalinarh sa-bhagiyikanaih sa-puta-dalanam 
fynth salila-nidhanc Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam, ’Of the 
brethren of the Well-famed One, together with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics ; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.' Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
(o be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 
bakya brethren. See Fleet’s article, loc. tit., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and fora description of the original 
discoveries, ib. 1898, p. 674, etc. ; Mukherji, Antiquities tn the 
tiepale.ee Tarai, 1897 ; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1905, p. 079 ff. ; and 
on the identification of Kapilavastu, W. Vost, ib. 1906, p. 663 ff. 

tLegge, Fa-Ilicn, ch. xii. ; Beal, Siyuki, i. 97 if. 

§ Beal, i.e., p. 99. 

f Times, 17th Aug. 1909 ; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1056 £f. 


Among the prophecies uttered by tiie Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Anfigata-Vaihia (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances ’ : 
of the attainments, when liis disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place ; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 
“ From henceforth we shall be in darkness.” Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and burn up 
. . . without remainder.’* 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at Bar- 
LAAM, it> has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title JOSAPHAT.] 

Literature.— The Buddha-Charita of Aivaghosha, ed. by 
E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893, tr. SEE, vol. xhx., Oxford, 1894 ; 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, a Life of Buddha by Aivaghosha, tr. 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmarakslia, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into Englibh by Samuel Beal, SBE, vol. xix., Oxford, 
1883; Buddhist Suttas, Mahuparinibbdna Suttanta, tr. from 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xi., Oxford, 1SS7 ; Vinaya 
Teals', Nahdvagga and Chutlavagga, tr. from the Pall by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and If. Oldcnberg, SBE, vois. xiii., xvii., xx., 
Oxford, 18S1-1S85; Jdtaka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, 0 vois., Cambridge, 
1895-1907 ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism, now ed„ 
London, 18S0, and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, new 
ed. 1SS1 ; E. Senart, La Ltgende de Buddha-, Paris, 1882; 
P. Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese 3 , London, 1SS0; W. W. Rockhlil, Life of the Buddha 
and the Early Uislory of his Order, derived from Tibetan Works, 
London, 18S4 ; Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Buddhism, Lon- 
don, 1889; E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895; 
H, C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 
1890, ch. i. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1S90, pp. 12-40; E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903; 
H. Oldcnberg, Buddha, sein Lebcn, seine Lehre, und seine 
Geir.eir.de 4, Berlin, 1903 [Eng. tr., Buddha: his Life, his Doe- 
trine, his Order, London, 1882J; H. Baynes, Way of the Buddha, 
London, 1000 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, New York, 1007; 
Travels of Fd Alien, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 18SG ; Siyuki, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. by S. Beal, 2 vois., 
London, 1906. A. S. GEDEN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA. — This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who flourished early in the 5th century a.d. 

i. Life. — The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhamnmkitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s Mahdvamia, p. 250 ff.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, m thirty- 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn ; hut it probably gives 

* Warren, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapura (Q-v.) in -written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
ghosa, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese bhiJcsu named Mah& Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-uppatti (‘Advent of Buddhaghosa’); 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Digha (ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhaghosa says that he compiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddhi Magga (‘Path of Purity’), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which ne relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JRAS , 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Raft Commentary (i.c, written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary (»,«. the one 
written at Kurunda Velu). In his commentary 
on the Parivara, Buddhaghosa states (teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his Attha-salinl (ed. Muller), Buddha- 
ghosa also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese ; refers 
frequently to his own Visuddhi Magga, and twice 
at feast to his commentary on the Vinaya ; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakopadesa.* 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhaghosa worked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how thiB was supposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama 
(who ascended the throne a.d. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India who wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discussion that took 

i ilace between him and Revata, a Buddhist bhiJcsu, 
le became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he became converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jiiunodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge’); and also an essay entitled Attha- 
salinl (‘Full of Meaning’), on the Abhidhamma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-sahganl. On Revata observing that he 
contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anuradhapura, where there were better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him- 
self acquainted there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re-casting them in Pali. 
Buddhaghosa agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sahgliapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This proved, with the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘ he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 

« See the references given in Mrs. Rhys Davids' Buddhist ' 
Psychology, pp. xx-xxx. 


Vs e need not take every word of this edifyim? 
story au pied de la lettre. We know, for instance 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, thounh 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars 
some of whose names we know, while some are 
not yet known, reproduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones 
And the intervention of the fairies ( devatu ) is onlv 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story hears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buddhaghos-uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at greater 
length.. It adds a few details not found in Dham- 
niakitti’s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddbagho^a’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, ana the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavamta 
(JPT, S', 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi was the 
family chaplain (purohita) of King Sahgama. The 
Saddhamma Sangaka ( JPTS , 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhaghosa worked at his 
translations in the Padlianaghara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account with the simple 
statement that Buddhaghosa, when his task was 
accomplished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
lie went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddhaghosa and another bhiJcsu of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
ghosa the Less), who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent. (Forchhamruer, 
p. 65). 

z. Works. — The extant hooks written by 
Buddhaghosa would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books: on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work (JPTS, 1891) ; and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great Nikdyas, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Vinaya, would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sahgaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-varnia (JPTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list of Buddliaghosa’s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pdti- 
mohhha, Dhammapada, Jatalca, Khuddaka Paiha, 
and Apaddna, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Niputa. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-salinl, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by lnm, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammapada and 
the Jatakas. Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to eacli of these works. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, lie undertook and carried out me 
work. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhaghosa. In both style and matter each or 
these hooks differs from the other, and Horn 
such portions of the works of Buddhaghosa as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases o 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. Xne 
tradition of Buddhagliosa’s authorship of either ot 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhaglio?a’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (Vinaya, vol. iii.). Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Suinahgala Vildsim, his commentary 
on the Diglia. And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-salinl above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Miiller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visuddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
therefore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhaghosa, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, ore extant in European libraries ; and the 
Pflli Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

3. General conclusions. — Bnddhaghoja’s greatest 
value to the modem historian is due largely to the 
limitations of hiB mental powers. Of nis talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his • Path 
of Purity ’ he gives, with admirable judgment os to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 

There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries — those on each of the four 
mkdyas, containing the Doctrine ; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Abhi- 
dhamma, containing the advanced Psychology — 
he adheres to one simple plan. He first gives a 

f eneral introduction — dealing mainlv -with literary 
istory — to the work itself. To cacii of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 
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Egyptian. — See Animals, Egyptian Religion. 
Greek. — See Animals, Tauhoholium. 

Hindu. — See Animals, Vedio Religion. 

BULL (Semitic). — The wild bull (Assyr. rimu, 
Heb. rffem) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
before the rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxpn. This fact is important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- 
roacli to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
elieved to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called lamassi (from the Sumerian lamma), 
were placed on either side of the entrance. At 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe- 
getical, philosophical, or religious point of view. 
His philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and no! seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together with his_ numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of_ the higher criticism Buddhaghosa is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
parable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
least intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; but the literary skill 
■with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

Literature. — AMAcwiNtnl, ed. E. Muller (PTS, 1897); Sumaft- 
gala Vildsini, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (PTS, 1886); 
MahdvaihSa, ed. G. Tumour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghos- 
uppatti (ed. J. Gray, London, 1892); Dtgha, ed. Rhys Davids 
»nd Carpenter (PTS, 1899, 1003); E. Forchhummer, Jardine 
Prize Eseay (Rangoon, 1886) ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist 
Psychology ’ (RAS, 1000). T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

BUDDHISM. — The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its early develop- 
ments will _be described in two articles, one on 
the HlNAYANA, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MahXyana, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the country. See 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.— See Bogomils. 


Semitic (A. H. Sayce), p. 887. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 

times they were represented on the gates or walk 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sSdi (Heb. sMdlra), or 
‘ spirits,’ partly beneficent, partly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing liis destruction of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pieces the sSdi (written alad), the 
colossal hulls (/a miwsi). which guarded the temple,’ 
and * removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates ’ ; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (?) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring oiol 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its Sidu,’ or guardian- 
hull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirvbi, and corresponded 
with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘the way of the 
tree of life ’ (Gn 3 34 ). In a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘ the two divine bulls ’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given ( WAI ii. 56, 59-60). 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic ( ib . 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull’ who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu, J the storm-god, describes it as ‘ the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy- 
pasturage . . . planting the corn and making the 
field luxuriant.’ ‘Between his ears,’ it is added, 
‘is the mouth of the deep,’ or ‘sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘ sea ’ of Solomon’s temple which * stood upon 
twelve oxen ’ (1 K 7 25 ). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘ hero ’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 
protected the gate was supposed to have a bull- 
like form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23 22 24 8 etc.), and 
it is possible that the abbtr of the OT should be 
rendered ‘bull’ rather than ‘mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Anu, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
aid (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afflicted with disease, 
Avhile his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven ’ — a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between aid , ‘the bull 5 
and aid (Sumer, aid), ‘a storm-demon ’ {Assyr.-bab. 
My then und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that the bull is called the 
son of the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrd, * the Amorite 
god,’ and it is theiefore possible that his associa- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. When the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus (‘ Juppiter 
of Dolichfi ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (Membij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as liis consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
PI. 45) to the N.W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
upon Babylonian seal-cylinders of the age of 
Ijammurabi. 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the supreme Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Phoenicia by Zeus, i.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull ; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘Asterius,’ pointing to belief in a con- 
nexion between the bull and \the Phoenician 


Ashtoreth. Bulla of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoenician influence; and 
Silius Italicus (Punica, iii. 104 ff.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Karnaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth ; and a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. On a Nabataean monument a bull repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Kaziu or 
Kasios (PSBA, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of Dulls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to have been derived from 
Egypt. But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast-worship 
would have been image-worship. But the bulf- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom avus unknown 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull-worship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were originally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan- 


guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ' the bull-god 5 was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an object of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
Hammurabi age. xT ,, 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull : as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon— 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull— and the Hittite worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association oi 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, m 
short, would seem to have been unknown to tae 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 
It is significant that the Heb. word for ‘wild bull 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up bucrania, or ox-heads, above thedoors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting p 
the divine bull, and, like the Bab. lamassi, of 
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which they were a survival, the bucrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, 
as a horse-slioe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the hull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. The custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the Xllth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 2D- °). In Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropreic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgesch., Leipzig, 1870, i. ; 
Sayce, Mibbert Lectures, London, 1891, pp. 289-93. 

A. H. Sayce. 

BULL (Teutonic). — Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
(Germania, 40), that the sacred car of the goddess 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows ; and it may be 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. Gasicell. 

BULL-ROARER. — ‘ Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schxuirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities ; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by P&re 
P. "W. Schmidt in his paper ‘ Die Stellung der 
Aranda’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, have no conception 
of a sky-dwelling superior being, or ‘ All-Fatner ’ ; 
while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good’), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 
bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies ; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 
absence of the boys while their wounds are healing 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
* enters the body of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.’ * 
The operation over, the boy is shown the bull- 
toarers (always carefully concealed from women), 

% Spencer-Gillen*, 246, note 1. 


and his elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
of Cliuringa, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
you have heard so much, they are Cliuringa 
[sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.’ 
The boy. is told that women of his tribal Icin will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
trifle next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
jera, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Twanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.! After the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 
circumcised, but not yet sub-incised), * who lives xip 
in the sky, will come down and carry him away. 
If this arakurta hears the Ixtringa — that is, the 
noise of the bull-roarer — he says, “That is all 
right,” and will not harm him.’! 

This idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
branch of the Arunta; the being of the Unmatjera 
is not an All-Father ; nor are the Unmatjera known 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
march with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda ; but Altjira does 
nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the Loritja, beings named Maintu play the part of 
Twanyirika ; one cuts off the heads of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Daramulun among the Wiradjuri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are but half-converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
sky in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
and gave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 
(q.v.) he drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropped down ‘ everything 
which the black-fellow has, including bull-roarers. 
These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two chxiringa (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death ; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 
with morals.H 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as faT as is 
known ; their bull-roaring being is Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull-roarer, mxirtxi-nixirtu. The 
spirit of xnxirtu-mxirtu instantly sprang up in certain 
trees, of whose wood bull-roarers are made. IT 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs ; the bull-roarer is 
watamxira or mxira-mura ; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the boys, and 
disgorge them, re-bom, as initiated men. This 

* Spencer-Gillen 11 , 497. t 76. 33S. J lb. 343. 

§ Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stdmme, pt. I. (1907) 
p. 1 f. ; pt. ii. (190S) pp. 1, 2, 48, 49. 

I Spencer-Gillen », 498 S. *1 Lb. 279-352. 
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form of the exoteric myth is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south- 
east^ 

The S.E. tribes had not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or m some regions spirits, ratapa, emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally anniliilated.t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see Alcheringa) 
makes a creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among the Kaitish. 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philosophy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of him is made. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull-roarer, imitating 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central and 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bull-roarer, hut this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
' boy,’ practically the deputy, of the superior being, 
the All-Father. Among the Kurnai he is Tundun 
(which is also the name of the bull-roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kamilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
JBaiame ; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame ; but among the Yuin, Daramulun 
is himself the All-Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the boys and dis- 
gorges them, are practically identical with the 
functions of Twanyirika and Tumana and the rest 
in the centre and north. The Wiradjuri Dara- 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, has a leg 
which ends in a sharp bone. 4: Among seven of 
these tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used : among the Kurnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the smaller 
represents his wife ; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Turbal ; § 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘hut could not be sure,’ that the 
female bull-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 

E art ;([ the Parnkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
ull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex. IT Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer ( mudjigang or bobu) 
does not, as among the Kurnai, bear the name of 
the bull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘ There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted.’ ** These western tribes con- 


be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pfere Schmidt, who finds the hull-roarers of sex 
m the reports of B. H. Matthews* among the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the lar^e 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc. 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,) - and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
* matriarchate ’ among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘ sex totems ’ (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized.^: 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like bull-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga, 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘the 
prototype ’ of the All-Fathers ‘ is nothing more or 
less than ’ the bull-roarer. ‘ Its thunderous boom- 
ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“ animatistic ” attribution of life and power to it 
... a genuine Religion . . . has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.’ § 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Australia, 
plenty of bull-roarers where there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bull-roarer, nor has Ultliaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta. || It is usually not 
the All Father, but his ‘boy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe ; it is the voice of the All-Father ; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more importance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
child-god.lf Two or three bone bull-roarers of 
palaeolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
lished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palaeolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa; among the 
Apache and Navaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimo of British Columbia,** where the 


form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
All-Father, but believe in a multitude of 3Iura- 
mura — fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa. Among them only bull- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are made a joke 
of. ft Practically they have not been consecrated, 
‘Changes in custom/ according to Howitt and 
Spencer-Gillen, ‘have been slowly passing down 
from north to south,’ from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at Port Lincoln, among the western tribes. 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 


* Spencer-Gillen b , 501. 
t Spencer-Gillen, and Strehlow, ut supra, 
t Howitt, 6S5. § Il>. pp. 678, 682, 600. 

1 Tb. 02S. If lb. 668-670. ** lb. 677. ft lb. 660. 


* Ethnological Notes of the Tribes of N.S. Wales and Victoria, 
'. 153 f. 

t Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 893, 901. lano 

\ Schmidt, ' L’Origine de l'jdiie de Dieu,’ in Anthropos, 1909, 

% Threshold of Religion, 1909, pp. 17-19. 

II Strehlow, i. 1 i. ; Gillen, How Expedition, iv. 183. 

** To be the’se !7 tril)M <I roay be added the Eskinio Kwnkmtt 
.rapaho, Ute, Centra! Californians, Pueblo, and the i ancient 
Iifndwellers. * The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as » F»> ® r 
tick oi the thunder, and its whizzing norae as representing the 
rind that occoropanies thundewtorms, make the tablet port 
rom a piece of lightnmg-nven wood . . - The na v an° m 
he bull-roarer of the same material, but regard it as rep esent- 
ig the voice of the thunder-bird, figure they oipk a 

amt upon it. . . . Apache, Hop), and Zuu! hull-roarers Dear 
ghtning symbols ; and while in the semi-arid ^ f» , , 
nplement is used to invoke clouds, Ugbtning, and rom, and to 
to the Initiated that rites are being performed, m the numm 
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bull roarer being, as. in Australia, is said to carry 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children ; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Islands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the hull -roarer.* For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man, pp. 277-327, and GB- 
iii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Cantyre’ (Argyll) “ Srannan, pronounced 
Stranthnm, the first m this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 18S5.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
ind intelligence. Tile parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ‘ The Bull- 
Boarer’ in Lang’s Custom and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of jurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

Literature.—' T he literature has been ghen throughout the 
article. A. LANG. 

BULLS AND BRIEFS.— Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modern times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the guasi-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Romanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict XIV.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important Regesta Pontificum Romanonim 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Lowenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter- books 
of the Holy See ; and in point of fact the first 
authentic document which Jafi'e has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed by Pope Clement I. 
(Clemens Romanus) to the Church of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 

ossess of the official correspondence of the Popes 

own to the middle of the 4th century. 

I. Early Papal letters.— Beginning, however, 
noth the time of Pope Julius I. (337-352), a much 

area it ia used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bulhroarer is a sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, according to Boas, 
with ghosts' (Hough in Handbook of Amer. Indians , i. 
[-Bulletin SO BE] 170 f., where further literature is given). 
From these American examples it appears that the bull-roarer 
is rather a magical instrument than a thing associated with the 
religious idea of a Lord of Thunder, as among certain Australian 
tribes. 

* Frazer, GB 2 iii. 424. Note 1 contains a list of authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes available. 
This fact alone lends a certain probability to 
the conjecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 
officials ( schola notarionim) and of a responsible 
director (prinitcerMts), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘ La Bibliotheca della 
Sede Apostolica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto, v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
he regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 6tli cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi, Concilia, iv. 359 ; and H. J. Schmitz in 
Histor. Jarhb. xii. [1891] 1 If. ; but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneck, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 If.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
the Regesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from an early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for alieady in the time of Gelasius X. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Regesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notariorum, or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
{ consiliarius ), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon, We have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio, or formal naming of the writer, and 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of saluta- 
tion. Thus : ‘ Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectissimis filiis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 

‘ Gloriosissimo et clementissimo Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory the Great 
seems to have been the first to employ habitually 
the formula ‘ servus servorum Dei ’ in the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this stj r le was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8th cent, it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, which was by no means 
always appended to the inscriptio, takes dilierent 
forms. In the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘snlnbem’; under Julius I. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutem , 1 and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutcm a 
Deo et benedictionem nostrum , 1 and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘ salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem . 1 At the close of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the subscriptio 
papac, and, secondly, the date. The subscriptio 
papas did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.c. the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, out consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. Por example, ‘ Deus te 
incolumem custodiat, fraler carissime , 1 or, more 
commonly, ‘ Bene vale, frater carissime’; but 
from the 7th cent, onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
vale , 1 or ‘Bene valete . 1 As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so often lacking in the 
copies which have been preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 5tli cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
c.ff. ‘ Data tertio idus Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautono consitlibus 1 ; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreviations 
as ‘secundum morem,’ or ‘de more solito , 1 implies 
the same, and in the so-called Liber Diumus a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo I. (440-461), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known as the cursns, which, after 
falling into abeyance for a long period, re-apnears 
at the end of the 1 1 th cent, (see Duchesne, ‘Note 
sur I’Origine du Cur sits,' in the Bib. de l' Be, ole des 
Charles, vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John III. (560-573), of Deusdedit (615-618), 
and others. These bullae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called 1 bulls ’ ; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as littcrae, 
cpistola, pagina, scriptum, or, less generally, as 
privilegium, praeceptum, or auctoritas. 

2 . From 772 to 1048 . — With the accession of 
Hadrian 1 . it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons : first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an original bull — even then a mere frag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may begin to 
trace that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categories (see Schmifcz-Kallenberg, ‘Papst- 
urkunden , 1 in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), which is 
practically perpetuated in the popular locution of 
•bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 


earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and Leopold Delisle 
and to speak of ‘privileges ’ and ‘letters . 1 The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simplv 
letters. They were written on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of da tine 
were dispensed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the originals have almost 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement II. [1046-1047]) being pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, “a 
comparatively large number of originals remain 
theii preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
papyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 
by II. Omont in the Bib. dc I’Bcole des Charles, 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
c Cultura Ncclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges , 1 therefore, to which 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
ns much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A wide margin is left at the top ; then follows in 
large writing the intitulatio and inscriptio, with 
the formula ‘ in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘ double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, for it begins with the words ‘scriptum 
per mantis N.N ., 1 with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned noth its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
‘ Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with month and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘ per manum N.N. Between 
these comes the subscriptio papae, which takes the 
form of the words +BENE 

VALETE+ 

gcnerally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS (sm5- 
scripsi) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own hand is rendered probable by 
thefact, first, that the handof the BENE VALETE 
always differs from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates ; and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff', the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘privileges’ of Pope 
Silvester n. (999-1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes’ or short-hand, for example, 
Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopussubscripsi, 
or 1 Gerbertus qui et Silvester episcopus ’ (see 
Ewald in Nates Archiv, ix. 321 ff.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement n. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usually content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the bulla, or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, which was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the 11 th cent, the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of . the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae 1 on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, comphcatea 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details given in the second (or delivery ) date 
of the ‘ privileges 1 just described, the chief position 
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in the Pupal chancery was taken by an oliicial 
known as the bibliothccarius sanctac aposlolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
tlie custodian of the archives. 133' degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerivs votariornm. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly’ invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bull 
of Silvester II. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

* Data VHII Kl. decemb. per manurn Johannis, episcopi sancto 
Albancnsls ecclesic et bibliotliccarii sancte apostolice sedia, 
anno pontifleatus domini nostri Silveatrl aecundi pape priino, 
imperante domino no3tro tertio Ottone, a Deo coronato, ma;,’no 
et pacifico imperatore, nnno quarto, in mense et Indictione 
tuprascriptis.’ 

Although the y'ear of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, will be found noted at the head of 
each pontificate in Jaffe-Lowcnfeld’s Rcgcsta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Trtsor de Chronologic, 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3. From 1048 to 1x98. — After the accession of 
Leo IX. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 
period of very rapid development. There was at 
first a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
century we find a prett}’ general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges the era of Leo ix. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
m place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
‘Loinbardic’ writing; but tlieie were also other 
changes which may’ be said to have transformed 
tlie external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day’. The sub- 
scriplio papac ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Hnrttung 
in Mittheil. Inst. Ocst. Gcsch. v. [1884] 434 II.). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for ‘ subscripsi.’ I 11 place 
of the BENE VALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota ’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The ‘rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 5 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ scs petrus scs paulus ’ and 
the Pope's name arranged thus : 

SCS ! SCS 

PETR VS I PAVLVS 
PASCHA1L1S 

PP I II 

Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope's motto — usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal II., for example, was ‘ Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt.’ Before the first word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Popo’s own hand. Be- 
tween the ‘ rota ’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form : 
‘ Ego Paschal is Cntholicne Ecclesine Episcopus 
subscripsi. ’ At a somewhat later time the attesta- 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
V r e may’ say that the ‘ rota ’ and B. V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo IX. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i.c. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bulla, which 
was, ns a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges’ 
and * letters,’ assumed under Pope Paschal II. 
(1099-1107) the type which it lias retained ever 
since ; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other— St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. O 11 the reverse we find the name of tho 
reigning Pope in tlie nominative, c.g. ' Urbnnus 
PP. HI.’ On both sides of the bulla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to be used as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely’ fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early’ bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21GS1-2169S), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency’ to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘ rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, ns above explained, for certain 
very’ solemn ‘privileges ’ became accentuated even 
during this early’ period ; and Schmitz-Kallenberg 
already’ distinguishes from them a class of * simple 
privileges,’ which, while of substantially the same 
natuie as regards their inscription anti contents, 
lack these and some other formalities. In the 
case of the ‘ letters ’ also, we may’ note two kinds, 
viz. the littcrae cum fdo serico (i.c. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and littcrae aim 
filo canapis (in which hemp wns employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of littcrae clausac. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary’ Papal ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘ letters ’ were sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only’ that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla wns attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the littcrae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla so attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read ■without 
destroying the bulla as an authentication (seo 
Diekamp in Mitthcil. Inst. Ocst. Gcsch. iii. [18S2] 
8G5 11'.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring ’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Rcgcsta, ^ Nos. 5225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

4. From 1198 to modern times. — The pontificate 
of Innocent in. (119S— 121G) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Regcsta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Furthermore, Innocent m., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter ( Nouveau Traiti de Diplo- 
matique, vi. 16Sff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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* encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ‘ encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius IX., Leo XIII., 
and Pius X. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Piusix., 
Quanta cura {8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (i.e. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘ Syllabus ’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo xiix., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, e.g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapientiae (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diutumum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Libertas praestantissinium 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty; Serum, novaruni 
(16th May 1891), on the Labour question ; and 
Satis cognitum (29th J une 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
translated, e.g. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo XIU. (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, PiusX., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape : e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehementer nos (11th Feb. 1906) ; and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes with the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘Pius PP. X.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This question is discussed with some fullness in 
Choupm, Valeur et decisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinuircs du Saint-Siigc (Paris, 1908). _ 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes with regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a under sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost any kind 
of instrument may be described as a ‘rescript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the Avoids, ‘ Significant nobis dilectus 
films, and ended Avith the formula, *Deus te 
mcolumem servet.’ Another very general Avord 
is ‘constitution, 1 and this may be correctly applied 
to any Avritten act which determines some question 
submitted, or lays doAvn a rule to be followed. 

. With reference to the collection of Papal bulls and letters it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullariitm 
Romanum l so far as regards mediteval documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Bullarivm Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century Its 
purpose was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 
been issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonist, 
and which, though of great importance to students of law! 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant for the compiler’s purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but even in the scholarly work of Cocquelines, who edited 
the great BuUarium Romanum (printed in Rome in 32 volumes, 
between 1739 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first 1600 
years of the Church’s history. For these early letters the reader 
must be referred to Coustant, JEpislolae Pontificum Roinanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele's continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 553), but, most conveniently, to 
the already mentioned Regesla of Jaffe-Lbwenfeld with the 
continuation by Pottbast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of im]>ortance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory the Great hare been 
edited with great care in the quarto series of the MGR, by 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been Btudied bv Carl Hnmpe, 
also in the MGR. Again, under the title of Italia Pontifieia, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges’ and other Papa! 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent hi., from which time 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesla are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent in. and of Hoiiorius in., in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius m. 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copicB of nil the bulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document is lacking in the official register is no sufficient proo! 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
in case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. During 
recent years a great effort has been made to publish the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of the 13th and following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the ficole Franpnse de Roim 
with results which may be thus summarized : 

Regesla completely edited. 

Benedict jci. (1303-1304), ed. C. Grandjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas IV. (1288-1292), ed. E. Langlois ; 2 vols. 

Honorius iv. (1285-1287), ed. M. Prou ; 1 vol. 

Regesla in progress. 

Gregor)’ rx. (1227-1241), ed. L. Auvray; S vols. (two com- 
pleted). 

Innocent rv. (1243-1254), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). ,, , 

Alexander rv. (1254-1261), ed. Bourel de la Roncit-re and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 

Urban n. (1261-1264), ed. J. Guiraud ; 4 vote, (three com- 

ClemenPiv. (12C5-126S), ed. E. Jordan; 1 vol. (nearly com- 

Gregory x. and John xxi. (1271-1277), ed. J. Guiraud and 
L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas III. (1277-12S0), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin iv. (1281-1285), ed. ? ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Boniface vm. (1294-1303), ed. G. Digard, if. Faucon, A.Thomas , 

3 vols. (1 voL complete). „ . . „ 

Besides these, the £cole Franfaise de Rome has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of the Avignon I opes which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these conridcraMe 
gress has been made with the letters of John »ni. (1316-1334) 
and Benedict XU. (1334-1342). Further, the&ole Beige de Rome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
n. under the editorship ol Dorn U. Berilfcre. ,. H 


Bliss and continued by j. of tlie 

nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
15th cent., and it provides short summaries in English or u 
documents in the Roman Regesta which hare any reference to 
the British Isles. 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Benedictine edition ot the Regesta of Clement v. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergenrother’s incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regesta , large numbers ot Papal bulls, eta, dealing with 
various countries of Europe — the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special Bullaria, chiefly 
collections of * privileges,' to which formerly the name Mare Mag- 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and for some of the Roman Congregations. 

Literature.— Regarded as a branch of the science of 
■Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
■ privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander hi. and Innocent m. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
great work, De Re Diplomatica (16S1-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
diotines, Dom Tonstain and Dom Tassin, in their Mouveau 
Traili de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modem introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papa! diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-KaUenberg to H. Meister’s Grundriss 
der Geschichtsurissenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. L pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 
special reference should be made to H. Bresslan’s Bandbueh 
der Urkundenlehre, still, unfortunately, incomplete ; to Pfiugk- 
Harttung’s great collection of facsimiles, Specimina Selecla 
Chartarum Pontiftcum Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 18S7); 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
Miihlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil. dee Institute /. Osterreichs Gesehxchts- 
forschung, or in the Gottingen A'achrichten (Phil.-hist. Classe). 
The newly founded Archiv fur l/rkundenforschung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Praclica 
Cancellariae Apostolicae, edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1804); the work of Baumgarten, A us Kanzlei und 
Rammer (Freiburg, 1807); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
llegulae Cancellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 188S), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by ftench scholars, notably M. Leopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Lawdevote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hinschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Gesch. der 
Quellen und Lit. d. can. Rechts, i. (1870) ; J. F. von Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit. dee can. llechts, 3 vols. (1875-80) ; 
A. Tardif, Histoire des sources du droit canoniquc (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Dapsttums und des join, 
Katholizismus (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land's Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
raedimval Popes os Gregory vii.. Innocent hi., and Boniface vm. 
may be gathered from Hergenrother's Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1870) — a work which grew out 
oi the ‘Janus’ controversy; or, better, from the various articles 
In the Slaatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Herbert Thurston. 

BUNYAN. — i. Life. — JolmBunyan, the great- 
est of allegorisfcs, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in popular form, was bom 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tiom His origin was humble, — ‘low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it, — his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, 1 according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1645, when he was still hut a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
teen content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now he disputed, based as it is 


upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction ’ : ‘ It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (Life, p. 49). Banyan owed much to his 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor, — ‘ not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’ — hut she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plainc Man's Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may clearly see, whether he shall 
be saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian hoiv to walke that 
he may please God. These little books must have 
left a deep mark upon thc young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself might almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, both in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After liis marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
his experience writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography ; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices — one game and pleasure after another 
being given up in the hope of finding peace ; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations, — * Oh ! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one. 
Follow me ; and to another, Come after me : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too : how 
gladly would I run after him ! ’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy — which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven — to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour. + He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

* ‘ . Soule : Lord, wherefore wonkiest thou be lift up 
upon a Crosse 7 Christ : That I might lift thee up with roe to 
heaven. S. : Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad? C. : That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule. 5. : Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Speare 7 C. : That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 
my heart. S . : Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C . : 
That thy sinnes might never rise up in ludgement against 
thee. . .’ _ , 

t Of. the ‘Meditation upon Peep of Day ’from A Book for Bops 
and Girls : 

■ I oft, though it be peep o! day, don’t know 

Whether 'Us Night, whether 'tis Day or no. 

I fancy that I see a little light ; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 

I hope, I doubt, hut steady yet I be not, 

1 am not at a point, the Sun 1 see not. 

Thus ’tis with such, who Grace but now possest, 

They know not yet, if they are curst or blest ' 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.' - But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its morbid extremes, but in a genuine conviction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually he found his wav 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luthers 
commentary upon Galatians, — ‘most fit for a 
wounded conscience, —and the ministry of John 
Gifford. This man had fonnerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist’ ; he helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. From that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church was being tried 
under Cromwell, and Gifford had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
as a preacher : ‘ They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them,’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the penod 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish churches. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting 1 for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment against 
bro : Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. Brown’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warrant of 
arrest for nis second and shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for his own support; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other books ; and preached in the 
gaol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
m the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge : it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 21st Jan. 1672 : 

'After much seeking God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with joynt 
consent (signifyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastorall 
office or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge ; and received of 
the Elders the right hand of fellowship.’ 

An orchard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation until long 
after Bunyan’s death. 

From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far ana wide. He became known as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of his success as 
a preacher may be guessed from his printed 


sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and simple language 
—his whole mind being saturated with the EnglM 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin : * I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... I 
went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to he aware of.’ Later he gave 
more emphasis to ‘ J esus Christ in all His offices 
relations, and benefits,’ and ‘the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; hut still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in bis preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved : 

'Objector : But X was one of them that plotted to take away 
his. life. May I he saved by him ? Peter : Even' one of you. 
Obj. : But I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for me? Peter : For every one of yon. 
Obj. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him ; and desired that Barabhas the murderer might live, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you? Peter: 
I am to preach repentance and remission of Bins to eveiy one of 
you, says Peter. . . Oh ! what ft blessed Every one of you is 
here 1 ’ 


And his message must have been full of a limit- 
less pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 


remarked to Charles n. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Bunyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ nim- 
Belf no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatched in its 
simple eloquence : 

‘ To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race? Thou perhaps cryest, 0 but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, ho will put 
thee in his bosom. He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that ate 
with young. This is the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying : Bun, sweet babe, while tbon art weary, 
and then I wifi take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms and carry them in Ms bosom; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.’ 


There is more than eloquence in such a passage : 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls. 

In addition to his wide-spread work as preacher 
and. evangelist, Bunyan played a not. unimportant 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
jhurch of which he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

‘The principle upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was /aim 
in Christ and holiness of life without respect to this or that 
drcumstance or opinion in outward and circumstanttall things. 

So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr. Brown says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such; and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion m the Ouse, he was drawn 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault with him for his principle of open 
oommunion. The substance of his treatise, Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
ynd passages, amounts to this — that the point is 
one for the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
ioelievers, whatever their opinion on this pome. 

: Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfola. 

. . Baptism also may be abused, and ls > " hc “ 
nore is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
3od.’ He gives us his own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Banters, 
FreewSlers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself.’ It is a little surprising 
to find that one who bore the name 1 Anabaptist 5 
should have two of his children christened after 
his own immersion — one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cutlibert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Banyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference ? 

2 . Works. — According to the list given by 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of liis life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controveisial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal works. Grace Abounding is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are : Some Gospel-Truths opened , 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
published in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come ; the various books, such as Come and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan’s actual 
preaching; liis Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant ; and A Booh for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhimes for Children. This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself — witness 
The Child’s Garden of Verses. Probably the 
modern child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of R. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent, these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
R. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Bunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom found his liberty, and that his 
more extended poems are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe, 
-''any his versesare at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality ol the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, ana these lines Upon 
the Sicallmo : 

* Thi3 pretty Bird, Oh 1 how she flies and sings ! 

But could she do so if Bhe had not Wings ? 

“®r Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace ; 

" hen I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

Tho first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
published in 1678, the second part about seven years 
later. The book was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
In a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
JUespairs wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
'vere sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may be called the first great English novel. 

John Bunyan nmy pass for the father of our 
novelists, says Hallam. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation -. the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Pearing went 
ahQut the world with bis eyes and ears open. Into 


it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows ana in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
personages. Was Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ful, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the miry fields near Bunyan’s birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther ? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These tilings are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding : * I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Froude’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of tlie extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a book of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s readers when 
he says : 

4 John Bunyan’s parable must he dear to many, as to us, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter- 
taining were prohibited * (Quart. Bev. t Oct. 1830).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story ; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘mournful, sugared letters’ to his 
creditors ; and the book is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life : ‘ I think I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, I mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The task in this case was more difficult. Though 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
and inconsistencies are easily observable, e.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

* Cf. Macaulay in his Essay on * John Bunyan * : 4 That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.* 
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the Persons of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there he defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quality 
kindred to its theme— something of the strength 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan’s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done; the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, ‘ the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lously taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes or times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyed 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan handles 
all this with exhaustless skill and ingenuity : e.g., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Bloodmen were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, and 

* he found them to be of three several counties, though they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Blindman- 
shire, and they were such as did Ignorantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of BHndzealshirc, and they did 
superstitiously what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did what 
they did out of spite and Implacableness.’ 

In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
Mr. Prejudice, or the darling of Diabolus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3. Place and influence. — Bunyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Dutch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grown steadily 
■with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best known book ; perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
of many different types. In addition to the quali- 
ties alluded to incidentally above — his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience ; his historical 
osition as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 
est — the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(a) Bunyan’s real originality .* This quality 
* Ilallam, 1 that niggard of applause,’ has this : ‘ His success 
In a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator; he was never enchained by 
rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his Inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what he describes ; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 
loses sight of the unity of his allegorical fable ’ (Lit. History, 
lv. 831). 


may be claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Shakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler : resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-story. Guillaume de 
Guileville s Le Pdlerinage de V Homme in Lydgate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man , or the Leqal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin ; and other 
existing allegories or romances have been suggested 
as the source of Bunyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plaine Man’s Path-way , or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs, which 
says, * I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to Fumivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Guileville , 
and the wise conclusion reached is this: ‘In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Bunyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

(b) His -practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist: the two are one. ‘He 
was securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com- 
mercial morality: ‘Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap ? Set not thy hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art thou a buyer and 
do things grow dear ? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, than 
this — that sm is hell ; sin is the worm ; sin is the 
fire ; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial humanity. This shows 

itself in many ways, — not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour, — his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant Pope is omitted the book can be used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield — the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in tneir footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful^ in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. . . . , 

id) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls 111m 
‘ a great convert’ ; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent 0 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim’s Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, ‘ Summa Thtologiat Evangelical.’ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Banyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this : ‘ He nath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

Literature. — The literature o! this subject is now enormous. 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London, 1SS5 ; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone In its completeness, and in its 
wealth ol extracts from historical sources such as the minutes 
ot Bunyan's church. Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned : Macaulay, Essays, * John 
Bunyan 1 (1831); J. A. Froude in the * English Men ot Letters ’ 
series (1887) ; 1 Mark Rutherford ’ in the 1 Literary Lives 1 
series (1905); lives by Southey (18S1) and Canon Venables 
(1888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions tor the 
Devout Lite 1 (1877), and by W. Robertson Nicoll in the 1 Evan- 
gelical Succession ’ series (1884). There is also a large literature 


of exposition, devoted mainly to The Pilgrim's Progress. In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there on 
KerrBaln'stwo volumes on The People of the Pilgrimage (1887) 
—unique in their thoroughness ana in the almost too great 
weight of learning they bring to their task. The lecture-sermons 
ot A. Whyte (two volumes on The Pilgrim [1893, 1894), one 
on The Holy ll’ar [1895], one on Grace Abounding [1908]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, ana enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan. A 
series of papers on The Pilgrim has recently been contributed 
byj- Kelman ho The Expository Times (xvL [1905) fl.). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces. Sir Walter Scott’s review of Southey’s 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1830, is interesting, especi- 
ally for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Bunyan’s originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to Furnivall’s de 
Guileville. Bunyan’s Complete Works have been edited by G. 
Offorand R. Philip, 3 vols., London, 1853 (new ed. 1862); and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Cambridge 
University Press. J, M. E. BOSS. 
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